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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

The  title  of  this  Periodical  is  derived  from  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Secedcrs.  That  body,  take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Original  Seceders,  because  thej  adhere  to  the  same  principles  with 
Ebenezer  Erskinc,  and  those  who,  with  him,  seceded  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland  in  1733.  In  the  year  1747,  the  unhappy 
dispute,  respecting  the  burgess  oath,  was  the  means  of  dividing  the 
Secession  into  two  parties,  known  by  the  name  of  Burghers  and  Anti- 
burghers.  The  one  of  these  parties,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  and  the 
other,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  again  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  magistrate's  power,  at  which  time  the  great  body  of 
seceders  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  stated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  witnessed  for  in  the 
original  testimony  emitted  by  the  fathers  of  the  secession.  In  1842, 
the  remnant  of  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  who  still  adhered  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  secession,  were  reunited,  and  took  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  United  Original  Seceders,  to  intimate,  that  they 
comprised  all  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  original  principles  of  their 
seceding^  fathers. 

Under  the  patronage  and  sanction  of  this  body,  the  Original  Secession 
Magazine  is  put  forth.  The  United  Original  Secession  Church  is  Cal- 
vinistic  in  doctrine.  On  this  head,  the  most  entire  unanimity  prevails 
among  her  office-bearers  and  people,  and  it  will  be  one  aim  of  this 
publication  to  promote  purity  of  doctrine  in  the  land,  by  the  occasional 
illustration  and  defence  of  important  truths,  and  by  a  resolute  opposi- 
tion, as  occasion  may  be  presented,  to  all  errors  and  heresies  that  now 
prevail,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise. 

The  Original  Secession  Church  is  Presbyterian,  in  worship,  and 
government,  and  the  views  advocated  in  this  Magazine  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  distinctive  principles  of  Presbytery,  and  in  opposition 
to  an  hostile  systems.    Under  this  head,  it  will  be  our  particwW  «ATCk^\o 
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diflTusc  as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  regarding  the  past  and  present 
state  of  Popery, — regarding  the  whole  character  of  that  system  as  drawn 
in  prophecy  and  realized  in  history,  and  regarding  the  remnants  of 
Popery  preserved  in  the  Protestant  Church, — sometimes  considering 
the  latter  in  their  state  of  torpor  when  they  come  under  the  head  of 
defective  reformations ;  and  sometimes  in  their  state  of  life,  whether  as 
exhibited  in  sectarian  Episcopacy,  which  is  Popery  beginning  to  bud ; 
or  in  High  Churchism,  which  is  Popery  beginning  to  blossom  ;  or  in 
Puseyism,  which  is  the  firuit,  green,  indeed,  but  growing,  and  requiring 
only  time  and  sun  to  expand  it  into  mature  and  ripened  Popery. 

Believing  that  the  grand  end,  for  which  the  Church  was  erected,  and 
for  which  the  world  has  been  preserved,  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  being  convinced  that  personal  religion 
is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  it  will  be  one  constant  aim  of  this 
Periodical,  to  promote  a  revival  of  godliness  in  individuals,  in  fSounilies, 
and  in  congregations. 

Believing  the  preservation  of  religion  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  conductors  of  this  Magazine 
will  endeavour  to  enforce  the  claims  of  that  holy  day,  to  hold  publicly 
forth  its  permanent  obligation,  and  to  use  whatever  influence  they  may 
attain,  to  oppose,  with  steady  impartiality,  any  encroachment  on  its 
•^sanctity. 

On  the  subject  of  union,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  hold  forth  scriptural 
principles  about  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  oppose  loose  and  latitudi- 
narian  schemes  for  accomplishing  this  end,  and  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote good  feeling  among  all  who  are  the  friends  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Magazine  to 
illustrate  and  defend  all  the  scriptural  attainments  of  the  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  advo- 
cates of  progress  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
wellbeing  of  the  land. 

And  remembering  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  keep 
continually  in  remembrance  that  all  men  are  our  brethren,  and  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  swell  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  and  to  aid  in  direct- 
ing it  against  every  tiling  that  retards  the  progress  of  truth,  or  liberty,  or 
righteousness,  throughout  the  globe,  and  to  assist  every  scriptural 
mean,  by  which  ends  so  desirable  can  be  promoted.  With  those 
that  are  in  bonds  we  cordiaUy  sympathise ;  and  slavery,  in  all  its  forms, 
and,  particularly,  as  existing  among  professing  Christians,  is  the  object  of 
our  unconquerable  aversion,  and  shall,  as  we  may  have  occasion,  meet 
with  our  resolute  and  uncompromising  opposition.     And  being  flrmlj 
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convinced  that  Christianity  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  temporal 
condition  of  mankind  can  be  rectified  and  elevated,  as  well  as  the  only 
means  of  their  eternal  salvation  ;  being  convinced  that  it  alone  is  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  power  to  abolish  slavery ;  to  extirpate  tyranny ;  to 
civilize  the  savage ;  to  refine  the  barbarian ;  to  stimulate  and  excite 
the  human  mind  when  it  has  fallen  into  torpor  during  the  long  and 
dreary  reign  of  priestcraft  and  tyranny ;  being  convinced  that  Christia- 
nity, alone,  can  produce  such  ends,  the  subject  of  missions  to  the 
heathen  shall  receive  our  constant  and  most  cordial  support. 

On  the  public  questions  that  may  be  agitated,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
deliver  our  opinions  with  temperate  and  respectful  firmness, — avoiding 
every  thing  like  a  factious,  censorious,  supercilious  spirit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  on  our  guard  against  obsequious 
compliance  with  the  views  of  any  particular  party.  We  will  not  pledge 
ourselves,  to  go  along  with  any  party,  neither  will  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  oppose  them ;  but  we  will  pledge  ourselves,  and,  by  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  God,  we  hope  to  redeem  that  pledge,  so  long  as  our  labours 
continue,  that  we  will  always  endeavour,  with  religious  fidelity,  to  oppose 
whatever  we  believe  to  be  wrong,  and  to  support,  zealously,  whatever 
we  beheve  to  be  right 

Haddikgtov,  7th  October  1846. 


"  THE  TWO  SECESSIONS." 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  has,  now,  subsisted  during  part  of 
four  centuries,  each,  of  which,  has  been  distinguished  by  its  own  leading 
and  striking  event  The  two  first  were  the  eras  of  the  first  and  second 
reformations,  the  two  last  have  been  rendered,  equally,  remarkable,  by 
the  first  and  second  secessions.  The  historian,  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  gives  to  the  two  reformationsthe  prominent  place  in  his  pages, — 
the  development  of  their  causes,  their  characters,  and  their  issues,  forms 
the  great  subject  of  his  narrative,  and  often  he  pauses  to  compare  them 
together  to  illustrate  their  correspondence  and  diversity,  and  to  shew 
the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  faithful  historian,  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  will  have  the  same  duty  to  perform  in  reference 
to  the  two  secessions.  In  the  following  brief  remarks  we  do  not  pretend 
to  anticipate  his  task.  To  do  justice  to  so  extensive  a  subject  would 
require,  not  a  few  pages,  in  a  periodical,  but  a  volume.  All  that  we  pro- 
pose is  merely  a  glance  at  its  general  aspects,  particularly,  as  explana- 
tory of  the  peculiar  interest  which  the  recent  movement  has  awakened 
in  the  original  secession,  and  the  relative  position  into  which  both 
parties  are  brought  by  it 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us,  in  comparing  the  two  e\ea\;^ 
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is  the  apparent  contrast  which  existe  between  them.  On  not  a  few  points, 
the  last  secession,  seems  far  to  outstrip  its  more  humble  predecessor. 
The  first  secession  consisted  of  four  ministers,  the  last  numbered  up- 
wards of  400.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  last  sprung  out  of  the  direct  resistance  of  these  courts,  them- 
selves, to  the  oppression  of  the  Civil  authorities.  The  first  seceders  came 
forth  as  insulated  individuals,  and,  then,  formed  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
bytery, to  uphold  their  constitutional  rights,  and  rally  their  brethren 
who  adhered  to  them ;  the  last  came  forth  as  a  constituted  court,  with 
their  moderator  at  their  head,  and  claiming,  not  only  the  rights,  but, 
the  very  form  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  The  first  seceding  ministers 
were  followed  by  thousands  of  people,  chiefly  gathered,  however, 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  the  last  brought  with  them  hundreds 
of  thousands,  embracing  all  ranks — from  the  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
honoured  host  of  Majesty,  to  the  pauper  subsisting  upon  parish  alms. 
The  first  seceders  were  no  financiers.  The  temporal  support  of  their 
cause  seems  scarcely  to  have  cost  them  a  thought ;  and  for  years  after- 
wards, in  many  cases,  a  fixed  stipend  was  to  them  a  thing  unknown; 
the  last  secession  came  forth  with  a  complete  financial  system,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which,  in  three  years, 
has  yielded  more  than  a  million  for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  and, 
if  properly  sustained,  would  supply,  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  the  lack  of  those 
public  endowments  which  they  so  honourably  sacrificed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  need  not  be  surprised,  that  the  recent  secession  scarcely 
acknowledges  that  name,  and  feels  as  if  justice  is  hardly  done  her  when 
she  is  put  upon  a  level  with  her  elder  sister. 

But,  under  these  circumstantial  diversities,  will  be  found,  not  a  few 
very  striking  and  interesting  points  of  resemblance.  Both  events  (under 
whatever  name  you  choose  to  designate  them)  were  a  voluntary  surren- 
der of  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church,  and  a 
solemn  judicial  withdrawal  fix)m  3ie  communion  of  a  corrupt  majority. 
Both  were  noble  testimonies  to  the  power  of  truth  and  conscience, — 
testimonies  given  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  and  with  strong 
temptations  to  resile  fit>m  or  modify  them*.  Both  tended  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  witnessing  parties,  and  to  place  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  decided  and  efifective  demonstration  in  behalf  of  evan- 
gelical truth.  Both  were  followed,  by  many  tokens  of  the  countenance 
of  God,  and  of  the  opposition  of  man.  These  things  are  obvious  in  the 
present  position,  struggles,  and  attainments  of  the  fVee  Church;  and  the 
early  annals  of  the  secession  furnish  many  a  parallel  to  them.  The 
numerous  villages,  in  once  remote  and  moorland  districts,  that  have 

*  One  of  the  most  honourable  characteriitics  of  the  recent  dismption  was  the 
firmness  with  which  the  non-introsion  party  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  crafty 
politicians  and  time-serting  brethren  to  break  their  ranlLs.  The  first  seceders  were 
subjected  to  a  still  stronger  temptation,  when  a  6aeA-door  was  opened  for  their  re- 
admission  in  1734,  but  they  came  m  honourably  out  of  it.  We  are  aware  this  is  a 
step  for  which  they  get  small  credit  from  many  eten  of  their  new  brethren,  but  we 
apprehend  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  their  decision  in  this  difficult  crisis 
was  prompted  by  true  wisdom  as  well  as  a  disinterested  and  fklthful  adherence  to  the 
truth  and  cause  of  God.  We  intend  to  return,  howeyer,  to  this  subject  on  some 
fttw«  oocisloo. 
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q)ning  up  round  the  old  secession  meeting  houses,  are  a  standing  testi- 
mony to  the  difficulty  ivhich  the  first  secession  experienced  in  obtaining 
sites ;  while  the  savoury  recollection  which  still  lingers  in  many  of 
these,  of  the  ordinances  of  her  early  days,  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
numbers,  nothwithstanding  the  numerous  divisions  that  obstructed  it,  and 
the  unquestionable  influence  which  she  has  had  in  preserving  and 
transmitting  pure  evangelical  truth,  in  a  dark  and  declining  age,  prove 
that  God's  special  presence  has  been  eminently  vouchsafed  to  her.  * 

But  the  principal,  and  most  interesting,  points  of  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  secession,  certainly,  is  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  cause  that  produced  them.  The  one,  indeed,  was  caused 
by  the  granny  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  other  by  that  of  the 
C^vil,  but  the  £rastian  bonds  which  both  sought  to  impose  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Accordingly,  in  both  cases,  the  leading  point  of  testi- 
mony was  the  headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  This  principle  has  long  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  contendings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  her  soil ;  its  vitality  is,  in  a  manner,  identified 
with  her  own ;  and,  whether,  her  revival,  fix)m  seasons  of  temporary 
decay,  has  appeared  in  the  parent  stem,  or  in  vigorous  ofi&hoots  tluit 
have  overtopped  it,  and  threatened  to  supplant  it,  that  cardinal  doctrine 
may  always  be  recognised  as  forming  the  pith  of  her  strength  and  the 
beauty  of  her  foliage.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  headship  is  twofold. 
It  consists  of  twin  doctrines  closely  connected  and  mutually  dependent, 
and  which,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  cannot  be  dissevered  without  their 
matoal  dissolution.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  ^^  King  of 
SamtSy"  ^'cmd  King  of  Nations^''  "Head  of  his  body  the  Church"  and 
"  head  over  all  things  for  her  aake."  The  first  of  these,  has,  recently, 
been  shewn  to  be  of  paramount  interest  The  importance  of  the  latter,, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  former,  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  practical  elucidation,  all  over  the  world,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  will, 
bye  and  bye,  be  placed  in  as  clear  a  light.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
Tery  simple  comparison.  If  two  men  reside  in  one  house,  and 
either,  or  both,  claim  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and,  under  the  notion 
of  the  danger  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  require  the  unreserved  submis- 

*  The  tradUioiu  of  the  $ec§snom  would  amply  repay  the  labours  of  a  judicious  and  en- 
thusiastic collector,  and  might  be  found  not  much  inferior  in  interest  to  the  tradttionM 
tfike  Covtnamtert.  Often  has  the  writer  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  anecdotes  of 
aged  fathers,  fully  corroboratiye  of  the  abote  remarks.  Take  the  following  as  a 
ample  :  A  friend  used  often  to  mention  the  remark  of  an  aged  matron,  who  had 
witnessed  the  ordination  of  Adam  Gibb,  in  the  open  air,  **  O  I  was  sae  glad,"  said 
ihe,  **  when  the  ministers  laid  their  hands  upon  his  bonnie  head  and  screened  it  frae 
the  fisUing  snaw."  The  sacramental  occasions  at  Abernethy  were  long  memorable 
for  the  crowds  that  attended,  and  the  unwearied  interest  that  was  kept  up  among 
them.  For  many  a  night  the  tough  of  prayer,  as  it  was  called,  was  heard  throughout 
the  neighbooring  fields  and  woods,  from  parties  who  neither  could  find,  nor  sought 
accommodation  in  the  neighbouring  houses.  On  one  occasion  Old  CuJfargie,  (Mr 
MoDcrieif)  is  said  to  have  risen  at  12.  p.m.  on  the  Communion  Sabbath,  in  that  or 
some  B4io^>>>8  congregation,  and  made  the  foUowing  intimation,  (such  was  the 
number  of  Communicants  and  services.)  '*  The  Sabbath,  my  friends,  is  now  over, 
Imt  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  over,  let  us  consecrate  to  it  a  part  of  Monday 
Borning." 
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sion  of  the  other,  their  home  will  soon  become  a  scene  of  perpetual 
contention :  but  let  them  enter  a  family,  as  the  servants  of  a 
common  master,  whose  superiority  is  unquestionable,  and  whose 
word  is  law  to  both,  and  you  may  expect  to  find  them,  not  only 
dwelling  in  unity,  but  cordially  co-operating  in  promoting  the  comfort 
and  interest  of  the  household.  The  powers  that  God  hath  ordained,  in 
Church  and  State,  are  the  twin  stewards  of  the  human  family.  To 
place  them  under  different  roofs  is  impossible,  unless  it  were  practicable 
for  the  Church  literally  to  "  go  out  of  the  world."  So  long  as  either 
claims  the  superiority,  there  will  be  neither  concord,  nor  co-operation, 
between  them.  Nor  will  the  matter  be  mended,  as  some  vainly  imagine, 
by  their  assuming  towards  each  other  the  attitude  of  suUen  neutrality. 
In  such  close  contact,  there  is  no  medium,  between  indifiference,  and  hos- 
tility. But  let  botli  learn  their  proper  place  as  "  ordinances  of  God,"  as 
servants  of  one  divine  master  —  let  them  bow  to  his  law  as  their 
supreme  rule,  and  take  it  as  the  infallible  arbiter  of  all  their  differen- 
ces, and  their  mutual  jealousies  will  soon  disappear,  their  hands  will 
be,  reciprocally,  strengthened,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  human  family, 
most  extensively,  and  gloriously,  promoted. 

Such,  in  all  its  breadth,  is  the  doctrine  on  the  headship,  which  has 
produced  both  the  first  and  the  second  secession.  Viewed,  not  in  one 
only,  but  in  both  its  kindred  departments,  it  forms  the  leading  point  in 
the  testimony  of  both  periods.  Both  phases  of  the  doctrine,  were  in- 
deed required,  to  produce  in  either  case  such  a  public  appearance  for  its 
truth  and  magnitude.  Without  the  free  acknowledgment  of  both,  an 
independent  national  church  had  never  existed  in  Scotland ;  had  either 
of  them  been  overlooked,  no  formal,  public,  vigorous  secession,  had  ever 
been  made  from  it.  "Without  a  decided  view  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  it  is  plain  no  appearance  would  have  been  made  for  her 
rights.  Without  a  conviction,  as  decided,  of  the  duUj  of  the  State  to- 
wards the  Church,  that  appearance  would  have  been  tame  and  ineflfi- 
cient  The  system  which  maintains  that  nations,  in  their  national 
capacity,  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  wants  the  cementing  princi- 
ple, the  concentrating  force,  required  for  organising  such  a  public  demon- 
stration against Erastianism,  and  undermines  the  only  ground  upon  which 
it  can  be  made.  A  conscientious  adherent,  of  this  opinion,  ashamed  to 
find  himself  in  a  national  church,  will  naturally  withdraw  from  it ;  and  in 
place  of  taking  advantage  of  existing  statutes  in  defence  of  the  Church's 
independence,  thinks  that  it  is  best  promoted  by  giving  all  such  securi- 
ties to  the  winds.  Had  such  sentiments  been  held  by  the  first  secession, 
her  testimony,  for  the  national  and  covenanted  reformation  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  had  never  appeared.  Had  tliey  prevailed  among  the  non- 
intrusion party,  in  the  recent  contest,  Uieir  Protest  and  Claim  of  Rights 
had  never  been  published.  Happily,  however,  they  did  not.  The  first 
seceders,  and  the  last,  are  agreed  on  these  two  points,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  both  "  Kingof  Zion"  and  "King  of  Kings,"  and  to  these,  we  owe,  on 
both  occasions,  a  testimony  for  these  truths,  not  only  substantially  the 
same,  but  of  a  peculiar  form — a  fonn  that  has  brought  it  directly  to 
bear  upon  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  civil  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
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muni^,  and  given  it  a  oonaequence,  and  a  point,  which  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  attained. 

Viewed,  then,  in  reference  to  their  leading  point  of  testimony,  the  two 
secessions^  like  the  ttvo  reformations^  ore  substantially  identified.  On 
which  of  the  two  occasions,  that  testimony  was  exhibited  moBt  fully^ 
fouthfuUyj  and  consistenUy^  will  afterwards  bo  matter  of  legitimate  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  correspondence  is,  imquestionably,  such  as  to  form 
a  ground  of  general  harmony,  and  awaken,  in  both,  a  special  interest 
in  each  other's  movements.  What  adds  to  this  is  tlie  powerful  in- 
fluence which  the  one  has  had  in  the  production  of  the  other.  The 
first  reformation,  was  the  parent  of  the  second.  May  not  the  same 
be  affirmed  of  the  first  and  the  second  secession?  Though  this, 
however,  sliould  not  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  first  has 
had  a  very  extensive  influence,  in  giving  to  the  last  its  form,  and  direc- 
tion. Its  share  in  preserving,  through  the  late  dark  period,  the  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  not  been  small : 
When  these  began  to  revive,  in  the  National  Church,  its  existence  as  a 
sister,  and,  perhaps  rival,  association,  tended  greatly  to  stimulate  their 
energy,  and,  when  attempts  were  made  again  to  repress  them,  pointed 
out  a  practical  and  easy  way  for  their  successful  vindication.  The 
late  solemn  and  decided,  but  painAil  step,  of  judicial  witlidrawal  from 
a  corrupt  connection,  was,  no  doubt,  taken  with  the  greater  freedom, 
that  it  was  not  new,  and  that  its  eflicacy  had  been  formerly  tested. 

But  the  influence  of  the  old  secession,  on  that  event,  is  still  more 
direct  and  intimate.  We  affirm  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  we  say, 
that  one  portion  of  the  old  secession  led  the  way  to  that  remarkable 
movement,  and  that  the  other,  had  no  small  share  in  pushing  it  for- 
ward. The  first  secession,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  no  longer  main- 
tains the  freslmess  and  vigour  of  her  early  days.  Various  internal 
revolutions,  have  broken  up  her  constitution,  and  wasted  her  ener- 
gies, and  she  now  presents  the  painful  aspect  of  two  hostile  bands.  A 
comparatively  small  party,  still  adhering  to  her  original  standards, 
and  maintaining  her  original  ground,  justly  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  representatives  of  the  men  of  1733.  The  rest  arranged 
under  anotlier  banner,  and  occupjring  ground,  entirely  new,  are 
actively  employed  in  pulling  down,  what  they  once  laboured  so  assi- 
duously to  establish,  the  duty  and  obligations  of  national  religion. 
Even  this  breach,  however,  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  secession,  God 
has  remarkably  overruled,  to  give  a  double  impulse  to  the  new.  Each 
department,  of  the  first,  has  had  its  own  part,  to  act  in  helping  for^'^ard 
the  movements  of  the  second.  For  the  Original  Seceders  we  claim 
the  honour  (and  we  think  we  may  do  so  without  presumption)  of  stir- 
ring that  movement  in  its  first  origin,  and  raising  alofl  the  standard  by 
which  it  has  been  directed.  The  writings,  at  least,  of  one  individual,  of 
that  body,  ijvill  be,  generally, -acknowledged  as  having  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  revival  of  reformation  principles  in  pre- 
sent times.  No  Free  Churchman,  we  believe,  will  deny  it.  Why 
should  he  ?  If  tlie  revived  Evangelism  of  Geneva,  and  France,  and 
the  Free  Church  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  own  their  obligations  to  Robert 
Haldane,  shall  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  be  aabamed  to  o^i^Xv^x 
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obligations  to  Thomas  M'Crie  ?  Perhaps,  however,  few  remember  that 
that  distinguished  man  was  but  the  eni>odmient  of  the  principles  of  the 
original  secession.  To  illustrate  and  defend  these  was  the  aim  of  his 
first  great  work,  which  he  scarcely  expected  to  be  read  beyond  her 
narrow  pale.  Nor  did  his  future  fame  ever  divert  him  firom  this  object, 
the  dearest  of  his  life.  Every  new  work  breathed  the  same  spirit,  and 
bore  upon  the  same  great  end.  Though  none  of  his  brethren,  then, 
had  made  any  farther  contributions  to  the  same  object,  or  by  their 
judicial,  or  individual,  influence,  had  been  entirely  inoperative  on  the 
recent  movements,  still,  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  single  man, 
we  may  claim,  for  original  secession  principles,  no  small  share  in 
stimulating  and  directing  them. 

What  one  part  of  the  old  secession  has  directly  influenced,  the  other 
part  has  as  really,  but  indirectly,  contributed  to.  That  voluntaryism 
has  tended  to  provoke  the  latent  zeal,  for  spiritual  liberty,  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  With  no  very  friendly  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  it  fostered  the  growing  principle,  while  the  controversy, 
to  which  it  led,  cleared  the  ground  of  non-intrusion  churchmen,  and 
taught  them  where  alone  they  could  safely  plant  their -foot  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  Church's  independence.  To  what  extent,  the  new 
secession  are  indebted  for  their  recent  firmness  and  consistency,  to  this 
wholesome  discipline,  we  believe  they  are  themselves  not  aware.  Nay, 
perhaps,  we  may  go  &rther  and  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  doctrinal 
discussions,  which  recently  agitated  the  United  Secession,  have  not  been 
without  their  efiect— operating  as  so  many  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
removing  ancient  landmarks,  &ey  have  tended  not  a  little  to  consolidate 
the  views  of  Free  Churchmen,  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  the 
whole  form  and  substance  of  the  Westminster  standards. 

Are  these  things  so  ?  Is  the  recent  secession,  so  intimately,  connected 
with  the  old  ?  Is  the  latter  so  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the  direction 
it  has  taken,  and  the  impulse  that  has  propelled  it  in  its  honourable 
course  ?  And  can  the  relation  and  feelings,  between  the  two,  fidl  to  be 
of  the  most  peculiar  character  ?  For  the  Original  Secession,  at  least,  the 
true  representative  of  the  old,  we  claim  an  interest  in  the  recent  dis- 
ruption of  no  ordinary  kind.  Had  she  fiiiled  to  feel  such  an  interest, 
she  would  have  been  false  to  her  principles,  and  false  to  her  position. 
Maintaining  the  constitutional  principles,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
undaunted  by  difficulty  or  desertion,  the  Original  Secession  looked  on 
every  forward  step  in  the  recent  movement,  as  the  remains  of  tlie  42d 
regiment,  did,  on  the  advance  of  the  British  legion  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  as  she  held  up  before  the  advancing  ranks  the  vene- 
rable and  not  dishonoured  standard  of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scot- 
land, she  gave  expression  to  these  feelings  in  a  manner,  neither  equivo- 
cal, nor  commonplace.  Others  have  looked  upon  the  Free  Church  struggle 
with  doubtful  interest,  she  has  mingled  with  her  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight;  others  have  hailed  her  in  the  placid  tones  of  conmion  cour- 
tesy, she  with  the  hearty  cheer  of  congratulation  ;  others  have  proffer- 
ed the  encouragement  of  Christian  sympathy,  she  has  extended  the  hand 
of  brotherly  correspondence.  In  making  overtiures  towards  union  with 
such  a  body,  Original  Socedcrs,  did  not  fiul  to  feel  the  delicacy  of 
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their  reladye  poeidon,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fidr  and  candid 
discuasion  of  Uieir  peculiar  principled.  No  small  body  can  approach  a 
large  one,  (unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,)  without  the  double 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  on  account  of  their  supposed  feebleness,  or  of 
being  repelled  by  indifierence,  or,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, being  absorbed  within  the  vortex  of  the  other's  attraction.  Unde- 
terred, however,  by  such  prudential  considerations.  Original  Seceders 
have  discharged  a  present  duty,  and  the  result  must  be  left  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.  What  that  result  shall  be,  a  short  period  must  now  deter- 
mine. In  the  mean  time  we  judge  it  sufficient  to  express  our  deliberate 
and  confident  conviction,  that  it  will  not  issue  in  the  abandonment,  on 
the  part  of  the  Original  Secession,  of  that  hallowed  battle  ground  which 
she  has  so  long  occupied.  To  the  vigorous  defence  of  that  key  position, 
Scotland  already  owes  much,  and  the  bones  that  whiten  it,  have  been  the 
watch-word,  in  all  her  revivals.  To  its  present  defenders,  the  captain 
long  since  gave  orders,  "  occupy  till  I  come."  Their  adherence  to  that 
order,  has,  already,  not  been  without  its  effisct,  and  though  they  should 
lose  the  honour  of  turning  the  tide  of  battle,  and  not  survive  to  reap 
the  firuits  of  victory,  their  unflinching  fidelity  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST  BARTHOLOMEW. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  was,  at  one  time,  the  largest  and 
Biost  flourishing  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  period 
of  our  present  narrative  she  could  number  2150  churches,  or  congre- 
gations. In  many  of  these  congregations  there  were  10,000  members ; 
and  in  most  of  them  two,  in  some  of  them  five  ministers  officiated. 
Many  of  the  noblest  families  of  France,  and  some  even  of  the  royal 
house  of  Bourbon,  were  enrolled  among  her  members.  She  could 
boast  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors,  statesmen,  and  patriots  *.  Her 
constitution  closely  resembled  our  own.  In  doctrine,  the  French 
Protestants  were  what  has  been  termed  Calvinistic,  in  discipline, 
Presbyterian.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches,  which 
were  allowed  to  reform  themselves,  they  adopted  the  simplest  form  of 
worship.  Disgusted  with  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  service,  the  sedu- 
cing influence  of  which,  as  the  meretricious  trappings  of  deadly  error 
and  corruption,  they  had  observed  and  felt  in  their  own  experience, 
they  contented  themselves  with  the  plain  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  pure  administration  of  the  sacraments  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  gospel.  In  one  point  only,  and  tliat  without  intending  it,  did  they 
happen  to  strike  the  popular  taste.  The  Psalms  of  Da\'id,  translated 
by  Clement,  IVIarot  and  Beza,  having  been  set  to  lively  music  by 
Guadimel,  a  celebrated  composer,  were  sung  in  their  assemblies ;  and 
this  took  so  much  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  that  all  ranks  began 

*  At  the  Synod  or  Goneral  Assembly  of  Rocbelle  in  1571,  the  year  before  the 
maMaere  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  Synod  at  which  the  celebrated  Beza  presided, 
tkere  were  present  the  Queen  of  Navarro,  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Prince  of  Cond^,  Prince  Lewis,  Count  of  Nassan,  Admiral  Coligni«  with 
■Aoy  other  lords  and  gentlemen. 
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to  practbe  it.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Court,  and  even  royalty 
itself,  solaced  themselves  with  the  singing  of  psalms  ;  and  so  much  did 
this  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation,  that  tlie  Car- 
dinal Lorraine  exerted  himself  to  get  the  lascivious  songs  of  Horace 
and  other  poets  substituted  in  place  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

This  state  of  prosperity,  however,  had  not  been  attained  without 
persecution.  Tlie  early  martyrs  of  the  French  Church,  as  tliey  far 
exceeded  those  of  our  own  in  ]x>int  of  numbers,  may  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  any  church  in  point  of  Christian  heroism  and  endurance. 
For  some  time,  they  were  slaughtered,  in  great  numbers,  throughout  the 
country.  The  bigotted  populace,  goaded  on  by  the  priesthood,  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  savage  barbarity  and  cruelty,  for  which  the  lower 
ranks  in  France  have  been  distinguished  in  all  periods  of  its  history. 
To  all  this  the  Protestants  submitted  long  without  a  murmur ;  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  high-minded  people,  conscious  of  their  strength, 
and  possessing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  superiority  over  their 
enemies,  in  rank,  influence,  wealth  and  numbers,  could  continue  to  look 
coolly  on  and  see  their  brethren  dragged  to  stakes,  or  butchered  before 
their  eyes.  They  fled  to  arms,  and  the  consequence  was  a  civil  war, 
or  rather  a  series  of  civil  wars,  w^hich  continued  to  rage  for  many 
years.  We  are  aware  that  the  Protestants  of  France  have  been 
blamed  for  having  had  recourse  to  the  carnal  weapon,  and  thus  aflford- 
ing  their  enemies  the  pretext  of  rebellion,  in  addition  to  that  of  heresy, 
against  them.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  design  of  these 
enemies,  a  design  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  was  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  Protestant  community, — that  every  other  means,  in 
the  shape  of  petition,  remonstrance,  and  humiliating  concession,  had 
been  used  in  vain, — and  that  they  shewed  the  utmost  readiness  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  on  obtaining  the  slightest  measure  of  toleration  for 
their  worship,  they  must  stand  exculpated  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  value 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  truth  is,  the  Protestants  were  as  much 
entitled  to  consider  themselves  the  French  nation  as  their  adversaries, 
and  as  they  proved  themselves  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  them  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Often,  however,  as  they  succeeded  in  vindicating 
their  rights,  they  were  as  often  ready  to  return  to  peaceable  submis- 
sion ;  and  as  often,  with  the  most  shameless  treachery,  were  the  trea- 
ties of  pacification  and  promises  of  toleration  violated  by  their  perfi- 
dious and  inexorable  enemies. 

Convinced  at  length  of  the  impossibility  of  rooting  out  the  Protes- 
tants by  force  of  arms,  their  antagonists  resolved  on  trying  the  eflect  of 
stratagem.  It  has  been  proved  by  our  best  hbtorians,  that  at  this 
period  (1670)  there  was  a  settled  plot  between  the  Pope,  France,  and 
the  House  of  Austria,  to  bring  about  a  general  extermination  of  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  France.  The  reign- 
ing monarch  of  France  was  Charles  IX.,  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  of  weak  mind,  debauched  morals,  unfeeling  and 
unprincipled.  He  was  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medieis,  one  of  the  most  infamous  characters  in 
history.  Ambitious,  licentious,  crafty  and  revengeful,  her  dark  mind 
was  constantly  hatching  schemes  of  policy,  the  tortuous  folds  of  which 
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none  could  unravel  but  herself;  and  to  accomplish  which,  she  scrupled 
at  no  means,  however  base,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  any  man,  or 
any  number  of  men,  careless  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  Papists 
or  Protestants.  The  powerful  House  of  Guise,  the  bitter  and  impla- 
cable enemy  of  the  Reformation,  was  now  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  addition  to  his  bigotry,  was  animated  by  a  desire  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  whose  assassination  he  persisted,  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  ascribing  to  the  Protestant 
party. 

A  deep-laid  plot  was  formed  to  inveigle  the  leaders  of  the  Hugonots, 
as  they  were  called  in  derision,  by  assembling  them  at  Paris.  The 
sounds  of  war  had  ceased  ;  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  solemnly  con- 
cluded, promising  full  protection  and  amnesty  to  the  Protestants.  The 
brave  and  good  Admiral  Coligni,  who  had  led  their  forces  to  victory, 
laid  aside  his  truncheon,  and,  at  tlie  invitation  of  the  King,  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  every  possible  demonstration  of 
kindness  and  respect.  His  Majesty  professed  to  take  him  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  methods  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  unhappy  feuds  of  the  country.  Among  these  it  was  proposed,  as 
a  sign  and  pledge  of  reconciliation,  that  Henry,  Prince  of  Navarre, 
should  be  united  in  marriage  with  the  King's  sister.  Tlie  good  admi- 
ral, unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  desirous  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
peace  of  his  country,  approved  the  proposal,  and  employed  all  his  in- 
fluence to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Protestant  nobles.  The  plan  was 
well  concerted.  It  was  anticipated,  that  in  honour  of  such  an  august 
and  auspicious  occasion  as  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Protestant  monarch,  and  had  the  pro- 
spect of  ascending  the  throne  of  France  with  the  sister  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  all  the  Protestant  noblesse,  with  their  retainers,  would  con- 
sider themselves  boimd  to  attend.  Thus  collected  together,  Charles 
could  call  to  mind  the  pithy  observation,  "  Thick  grass  is  easier  mown 
than  thin."  The  festivities  customary  on  such  occasion  would  throw 
them  completely  off  their  guard ;  and  having  despatched  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy,  in  the  confusion  thus 
created,  to  dispose  of  their  dispirited  followers.  It  was  sagaciously  re- 
marked by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  treachery  of  the 
parties,  *^  that  if  the  marriage  did  take  place,  the  wedding  favours 
would  be  of  deep  scarlet." 

The  preparations  for  the  fatal  union  were  soon  made ;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  the  plot  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  out  of 
the  way  one  individual,  whose  maternal  solicitude  might  render  her  too 
quicksighted  in  discovering  it.  This  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
mother  of  the  intended  bridegroom, — a  lady  whose  masculine  genius 
and  Christian  virtues,  joined  to  personal  attractions,  have  furnished  the 
theme  of  praise  to  historians  of  all  parties ;  and  who,  herself  warmly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and 
one  of  its  most  powerful  and  courageous  protectors,  having  of\en  af- 
forded an  asylum  in  her  dominions  to  its  persecuted  ministers.  She 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  designs  of  the  Court  from  the  first,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  ^^  ^^^ 
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consent  to  die  match.  No  sooner  had  she  arrived  in  the  capital  than 
she  sickened  and  died,  under  the  strongest  suspicions  of  haying  been 
poisoned,  bj  means,  it  is  said,  of  certain  gloves  which  were  presented 
to  her,  the  poison  of  which  was  so  subtle,  that  very  soon,  after  she 
had  handled  them,  she  was  seized  with  violent  fever,  and  expired  in 
four  days. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  18th  August  1572 ;  and  it  was  during 
the  festivities,  fetes  and  amusements  with  which  it  was  celebrated,  that 
the  final  arrangements  were  made  for  executing  the  nefarious  designs 
of  the  Court  upon  the  Protestants.  A  resolution  to  massacre  so  many 
persons,  merely,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Roman  Church,  is  so  diabolical,  that  it  is  no  wonder  its  premeditation 
should  be  doubted,  and  the  afiair  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
ment But  the  proo&  of  its  having  been  coolly  planned  and  arranged 
by  the  Court,  chiefly  under  the  instigation  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  are  too  strong  and  numerous  to  admit  of  a  reasonable 
doubt  Without  entering  into  these,  we  may  give  you  a  brief  view  of 
the  facts  as  they  occurred,  which  require  no  commentary.  The  first 
thing  that  awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  Admiral  Coligni.  No  man  stood  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  Protestant  France,  no  man  was  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  queen-mother  and  the  Guises,  than  Coligni.  That  noble  and  in- 
trepid veteran,  the  hero  of  many  battles,  who,  from  the  moment  of  his 
joining  the  Protestant?,  along  with  his  brother  Andelot,  had  firmly  sup- 
ported their  rights,  was  remarkable  for  his  caution ;  but  having  once 
decided  he  was  inflexible.  On  the  present  occasion  hia  usual  caution 
seems  to  have  deserted  him,  while  his  inflexibility  remained.  Walking 
slowly  along  tlie  streets  of  Paris,  reading  a  letter,  he  was  shot  at  from 
an  adjoining  window,  and  wounded  in  the  arm  and  finger.  He  re- 
tained sufficient  possession  to  point  to  the  place,  but  the  assassin,  whose 
name  was  Maurevel,  escaped  pursuit  on  a  horse  belonging  to  the  king's 
stables.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  which  of  the  parties  was  most  alarmed  at 
this  event — the  Protestants  at  the  attempt,  or  the  Guises  at  its  fisdlure. 
This  took  place  on  the  22d  of  August,  two  days  before  the  period  fixed 
for  the  massacre,  and  their  plans  were  not  yet  matured.  The  friends  of 
Coligni  gathered  around  him,  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  besought  him 
to  leave  with  them  a  city  where  it  was  apparent  that  evil  was  designed 
against  them.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  their  suspicions.  To  one  who 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  balls,  by  which  he  was  wounded,  had  been 
poisoned,  he  replied,  "  All  must  be  as  God  pleaseth."  "  My  friends," 
he  added,  seeing  them  confounded,  '*  why  do  you  weep  t  I  think  my- 
self happy  to  be  thus  handled  in  the  cause  of  God.  Let  us  pray  that 
he  would  grant  me  the  gift  of  perseverance."  "  O,  Mr  Merlin,"  he  said 
to  his  chaplain,  who  was  dissolved  in  tears,  *^  what !  will  not  you  comfort 
me  ?  I  assure  you  I  do  forgive  the  male&ctor  from  the  bottom  of  my 
hearty  and  his  abettors  too.  What  hurt  can  they  do  to  me?  For  what 
is  death  to  God's  children  but  an  assured  passage  from  death  to  life  ?" 
Hearing  that  he  was  in  such  a  submissive  fi*ame,  the  king  paid  him  a 
visit  in  person,  and,  with  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  began  to  con- 
dole widi  him,  swearing,  as  was  his  custom,  by  the  most  dieadful  oaths, 
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thai  the  crime  would  be  punished  so  severely  that  his  vengeance  would 
never  be  efikced  from  the  memory  of  man. 

The  day  after  the  attempt  to  kill  Coligni  must  have  been  a  dreadful 
one  for  the  king  and  his  mother.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  the  Pro- 
testants, whose  fears  had  been  awakened,  were  leaving  Paris  every 
hoar.  Charles  displayed  the  irresolution  which  often  seizes  on  weak 
minds  in  the  prospect  of  crime.  His  hard-hearted  mother,  however, 
was  ever  ready  to  chide  his  cowai'dice  and  excite  his  fears  of  personal 
safety  from  the  Hugonots,  if  he  allowed  them  to  escape.  At  last  he 
yielded :  "  I  consent,"  he  said,  *'  to  the  admiral's  death ;  but  let  there 
not  remain  one  Huguenot  alive  to  reproach  me  with  it  aflerwards.** 
Everything  was  soon  decided  on.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  begin  the 
massacre,  by  despatching  the  wounded  admiral  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
signal  given  by  ringing  the  great  bell  of  the  palace,  which  was  used 
only  on  public  rejoicings.  The  trades  of  the  city  were  assembled, — 
arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was  the 
king*s  pleasure  that  they  should  fall  upon  those  cursed  heretics  the 
Hugonots,  and  allow  none  to  escape ;  and  that  afterwards  they  might 
plunder  their  property.  Inducements  like  these  were  hardly  required 
to  inflame  the  bigotted  populace,  who  naturally  detested  the  Hugonots^ 
and  they  impatiently  waited  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  which  was  to 
osher  in  their  revenge. 

That  day  was  the  24th  of  August  1572.  It  was  a  Sabbath  day,  and 
the  Roman  feast  of  St  Bartholomew.  It  seemed  as  if  they  thought  that 
the  day  sacred  to  Christian  rest,  when  every  unhallowed  passion  should 
be  hushed  into  silence,  and  when,  if  ever,  the  peaceful  charities  of  hea- 
ven should  be  realised  on  earth — a  day,  too,  devoted  to  the  honour  of 
one  of  their  saints,  could  not  be  more  appropriately  spent  than  in  a 
scene  of  carnage,  the  report  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is 
enough  to  make  the  ears  of  him  that  hears  it  to  tingle.  How  awfully 
were  the  words  of  our  Saviour  fulfilled,  "  Yea,  the  hour  cometh  when 
he  that  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service !" 

The  king  still  remaining  irresolute.  Queen  Catherine,  despising  his 
weakness,  herself  ordered  the  bell  to  be  rung  an  hour  before  the  time 
appointed.  At  that  dreadful  knell,  the  work  of  death,  was  begun.  The 
admiral's  house  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
hastened  to  the  spot  to  see  his  orders  executed.  Hearing  the  noise  out- 
side, the  admiral  awoke  at  length  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  One  of  his 
attendants  rushing  into  the  room,  hastily  apprised  him,  in  these  empha- 
tic words,  "  My  lord,  God  calls  us  to  himself."  "  Save  yoiu^lves,  my 
firiends,"  said  Coligni ;  all  is  over  with  me.  I  have  been  long  prepared 
for  death."  The  door  was  broke  open  and  a  murderer  of  the  name  of 
Besme  presented  himself.  "  Art  thou  Coligni!"  he  said.  "  I  am,  in- 
deed," said  the  admiral ;  "  Young  man  you  ought  to  respect  my  grey 
hairs ;  but  do  what  you  will,  you  can  only  shorten  my  life  by  a  few 
days."*  Besme  replied  by  plunging  his  sword  into  Coligni's  body  ;  and 
then  informed  his  employer,  Guise,  who  waited  below,  that  it  was  done. 
"  Very  well,"  replied  the  duke,  "  but  M.  d'Angouleme  here  will  not 
believe  it  unless  he  sees  him  at  his  feet."  The  body  was  thrown  over 
the  window,  and  Guise,  after  assuring  himself  by  wiping  the  bVood^tom 
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the  face  of  his  mangled  victim,  and  spurning  it  with  his  foot,  dashed 
away  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  on  the  unsuspecting  Protes- 
tants. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the  discharge  of  firearms,  accompanied 
with  cries  and  howlings,  soon  brought  out  the  objects  of  their  pursuit. 
Defenceless,  half  naked,  and  overcome  with  terror,  they  fell  an  unresist- 
ing prey  to  their  remorseless  murderers.  From  the  streets  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  houses ;  they  broke  open  the  doors,  and  spared  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  condition.  A  white  cross  had  been  put  on  their  hats,  and  a 
white  scarf  around  their  arms,  to  distinguish  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
some  priests,  holding  a  cnicifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
preceded  the  sanguinary  bands,  encouraging  them,  in  God's  name,  to 
spare  neither  relatives  nor  friends.  Escape  was  next  to  impossible ; 
the  numerous  lights  which  had  been  placed,  according  to  orders,  in  the 
windows  deprived  them  of  the  shelter  which  the  darkness  might  have 
afforded ;  and  patroles  traversed  the  streets,  in  all  directions,  killing 
every  one  they  met.  In  general,  the  poor  victims  made  no  resistance, 
uttered  no  cry  or  complaint,  but  kneeling  down,  and  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  received  their  death-blow  in  silence,  or  merely  ex- 
claiming, "  Great  God  !  be  the  defence  of  the  oppressed!  avenge  this 
perfidy !"  When  daylight  appeared,  Paris  exhibited  a  most  appalling 
spectacle :  the  streets  were  literally  streaming  with  blood,  the  gateways 
were  blocked  up  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  and  carcasses  were 
driven  in  carte,  or  dragged  along  the  pavement,  to  be  thro^vn  into  the 
river,  which  was  actually  dyed  red  with  blood,  and  choked  up  with  its 
unsightly  burdens.  Even  the  palace  was  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  and  some  who  fied  there  for  shelter  met  with  a  similar 
fete.  The  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  cousin,  the  young  Prince  of  Cond^ 
were  exempted  from  the  general  destruction,  but  they  were  brought 
before  Charles,  who,  with  menaces  and  imprecations,  conmianded  them 
to  abjure  their  religion.  Navarre  obeyed,  but  Conde  hesitated :  "  Death, 
mass,  or  the  Bastile  ! "  exclaimed  the  King ;  and  the  young  prince  was 
obliged  to  yield,  in  outward  seeming  at  least. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  want  of  sufficient  excitement,  pains 
were  taken  to  inflame  the  fury  of  the  populace,  by  dark  whispers  of  a 
conspiracy  among  the  reformed.  Many  of  the  leading  courtiers  em- 
ployed themselves  in  disseminating  these  rumours,  and,  among  them,  few 
were  more  active  than  the  Marshal  de  Tarannes.  "  On  that  morning,*' 
says  Brantome,  "  he  shewed  great  cruelty,  riding  through  the  streets, 
and  calling  to  the  rabble.  Bleed !  bleed !  the  doctors  tell  us  that  blood- 
letting is  not  less  healthy  in  August  than  in  May."  The  Court  seems  to 
have  derived  satanic  amusement  by  looking  on  the  bloody  tragedy. 
The  king  himself,  observing  from  his  window  some  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims attempting  to  escape  by  crossing  the  river,  snatched  up  a  fowling- 
piece  and  fired  on  them,  crpng,  "  We  must  shoot  them,  they  are  run- 
ning away!"  And  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  even  the  noblest  ladies  of 
the  Court,  with  an  immodesty  and  hardness  of  heart  as  disgusting  as  it 
was  unnatural,  indulged  in  a  promenade  in  order  to  glut  their  eyes  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  mangled  bodies.  About  two  thousand  Protestants 
are  believed  to  have  been  slain  in  Paris^  during  this  first  day  of  the 
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On  the  following  morning  the  atrocities  of  the  preceding 
day  were  renewed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  third  day  that  they 
were  terminated.  During  these  three  days,  according  to  the  lowest 
computation,  no  less  than  10,000  human  beings  fell  victims  to  the  fana- 
tical fury  of  the  mob. 

On  the  26th,  which  was  the  third  day,  Charles,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  suite,  went  to  hear  mass,  and  return  thanks  to  God  for  so 
happy  an  event.  He  then  held  a  court  of  justice,  in  which,  contradict- 
ing Ms  former  declaration,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  massacre  to  a  sud- 
den tumult,  he  openly  avowed  that  the  massacre  had  taken  place  by  his 
orders,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  a  conspiracy,  got  up  by  the  admiral, 
against  himself  and  the  royal  family.  In  private  he  boasted  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  played  the  game  of  dissimulation.  But  among 
aU  who  rejoiced  over  this  catastrophe,  none  were  more  loud,  and  shame- 
less in  their  gratulations  than  the  Popish  clergy.  Medals  were  struck 
in  memory  of  the  event.  Public  thanks  were  rendered  in  all  iha 
churches.  The  priests,  even,  announced,  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed in  token  of  the  divine  approbation ;  that  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  a  white  thorn  had  put  forth  unseasonable  blossoms. 
**This  month,"  exclaimed  another  preacher,  is  truly  called  August, 
how  august,  moreover,  was  yesterday ! "  The  mangled  body  of  the  Ad- 
miral Coligni,  after  being  dragged  ignominiously  through  the  streets, 
and  thrown  into  the  river,  was  ultimately  hung  on  a  gibbet ;  and  the 
head,  after  being  pickled,  was  sent  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the  Pope! 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  manifested  at  Rome,  when  the  news  of  the 
massacre  reached  that  city.  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  proceeded,  at 
once,  to  ofier  thanks,  before  the  altar,  for  the  great  blessing  which 
heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  the  Romish  see,  and  to  all  Christendom. 
Salvoes  of  artillery  tlmndered  from  the  ramparts  of  St  Angelo ;  the 
streets  were  illuminated  ;  and  no  victory  ever  achieved  by  the  arms  of 
Rome,  elicited  more  tokens  of  festivity.  The  Pope,  also,  as  if  resolved 
that  such  an  evidence  of  the  bloody  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  religion 
should  never  be  forgotten,  gave  orders  for  striking  a  medal  in  comme- 
moration of  it.  The  medal  is  still  extant.  It  bears,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Pope's  head,  and  on  the  other  an  angel,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  employed  in  tlie  slaughter  of  a  group  of 
both  sexes,  with  this  inscription,  "  Hugonotorum  Strages^  the  slaughter 
ofthellugonots,  1572." 

This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows  to  the  poor  Protes- 
tants of  France.  The  example  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  was  soon  followed 
throughout  the  country.  The  same  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  France,  and  were  but  too  faithfully  obeyed  in  Lyons, 
Orleans,  Rouen,  Bourges,  Angers,  Toulouse,  and  other  places.  In  some 
towns  the  reformed  were  honourably  protected.  One  bishop  only,  to 
his  eternal  honour,  the  Bishop  of  Lizieux,  protected  them  in  his  diocese ; 
and  the  answer  of  Viscount  Ortez  to  his  sovereign  has  been  justly  cele- 
brated : — "  Sire,  I  have  received  the  letter  enjoining  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Bayonne  a  massacre  of  the  Ilugonots  ;  your  Alajesty  has  many  faith- 
fid  subjects  in  this  city,  but  not  one  executioner."  Yet  these  instances 
of  generosity  were  comparatively  rare.     The  number  of  those  wVio  fe\i 
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in  the  slaughter,  throughout  France,  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
historians.  One  allows  only  30,000  ;  another  85,000 ;  but  Perefixe, 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Paris,  maintains  that  no  fewer  than  100,000 
were  massacred. 

Hitherto,  we  have  taken  only  a  general  view  of  this  atrocious  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  not,  however,  by  stating  in  round  numbers,  however 
large,  the  multitudes  who  fell,  Uiat  we  can  form  any  proper  idea  of  the 
scene.  We  have,  only,  been  surveying  that  scene,  from  a  distance,  where 
its  individual  horrors  are  softened,  or  lost,  in  a  general  confused  idea  of 
tremendous  suffering.  Were  we  to  approach,  nearer,  and  survey  some 
of  the  details,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  description  would 
be  truly  heartrending.  Time,  however,  will  not  permit  us,  even  though 
this  were  the  proper  place,  to  enter  into  them.  We  shall  only  say,  that 
lulled  into  false  security,  by  a  proclamation  from  the  king,  suspending 
all  farther  proceedings  against  Uiem,  which  was  countermanded  by  con- 
trary orders,  for  their  summary  execution,  issued  by  the  royal  miscreant 
only  two  days  after,  the  Protestants,  throughout  France,  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  persecutors  had  time  to  mature  their  murderous  de- 
signs. Cooped  up,  literally,  as  "  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  they  w^ere 
despatched  in  hundreds,  one  by  one,  as  they  came  forth,  with  imple- 
ments borrowed  from  the  shambles.  No  mercy  was  shewn  to  age,  to 
sickness,  to  infancy,  to  beauty,  or  to  moral  worth.  Young  women, 
infants,  and  old  men,  fell  indiscriminately.  Where  soldiers,  or  even 
executioners,  refused  to  fidfil  the  illegal  and  bloodthirsty  edicts  of  the 
Court,  villains  of  the  lowest  sort,  instigated  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
inflamed.with  wine,  performed  the  odious  work.  A  venerable  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Orleans,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  father  to  the  poor,  is  sitting  in  his  house  on  the  4tli  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1572,  when  the  murderers  enter.  Looking  on  them,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  "  my  friends,**  he  said,  "  what  will  ye  do  with 
me  ?  Have  I  ever  offended  any  of  you  t  If  I  have,  let  him  speak." 
He  is  answered  by  the  blows  of  swords,  and,  creeping  under  the  bed  to 
avoid  them,  his  next  door  neighbour  gives  him  his  mortal  wound.  A 
rich  merchant,  in  the  same  town,  is  threatened  with  death,  unless  he 
gives  a  letter  to  his  murderers,  to  procure  a  large  ransom  for  his  life. 
The  letter  is  wiitten,  and  sealed  in  their  presence,  and,  with  a  demonia- 
cal laugh,  they  deprive  liim  of  his  letter  and  his  life  together.  Another 
murderer  seizes  on  an  infant,  and,  while  holding  it  up,  the  unconscious 
babe  smiles  in  his  face  and  begins  to  play  with  his  beard ;  the  heartless 
ruffian  plunges  his  dagger  into  its  body  and  flings  it  into  the  river.  All 
this  is  accompanied  with  diabolical  laughter,  and  the  most  horrid  blas- 
phemy. They  break  their  jests  upon  the  poor  suflerers,  crying  out, 
"  where  is  now  your  God  ?  what  is  become  of  all  your  prayers  and 
psalms  now?**  Nay,  they  sung  snatches  of  these  psalms  in  derision, 
while  their  expiring  victims  are  trjring  to  repeat  them  in  their  dying 
agonies !  As  ^  to  complete  the  picture,  afler  the  atrocities  have  ceased, 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  crowd  of  persons  assembled  before  the  gates 
of  the  church  of  Lyons.  They  are  all  on  their  knees,  awaiting,  with 
solemn  and  devout  impatience,  the  approach  of  a  cardinal,  who  is  ex- 
pected «from  his.  devotions  in  the  church.     Who  are  these  ?  and  wlwl 
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are  thej  seeking?  These  are  the  murderers,  whose  hands  are  jet  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  their  own  countrjmen,  shed  during  the  massacre. 
They  have  been  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints ;"  but  after  the 
delirinm  of  the  horrid  banquet  has  passed  ofiT,  conscience  is  reasserting 
its  power,  and  thej  are  anxious  to  deaden  the  stings  of  remorse.  They 
are  waiting  to  receive  the  absolution  of  the  cardmal.  Hark  I  he  ap- 
proaches ;  every  head  is  bent  in  lowly  obeiBance  ;  he  grants  them  their 
request  with  the  utmost  satis&ction  ;  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  pronoun- 
ces their  absolution,  and  the  wretches,  return  home,  with  light  hearts, 
as  if  they  had  been  pardoned  by  a  voice  from  heaven  I 

The  intelligence  of  this  massacre,  wherever  it  flew,  produced,  the  ut- 
most horror  and  consternation,  in  every  Protestant  country.   In  England, 
the  French  ambassador  was  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Court  in  deep  mourning ;  and  his  attempts  to  palliate  the  deed  of  his 
master,  were  listened  to  with  ominous  silence.    No  other  indication,  how- 
ever, was  given  of  the  sense  entertained  by  a  Protestant  Princess,  of 
the  insult  offered  to  her  religion,  and  the  plot  for  its  extermination,  of 
which  this  was  such  a  startling  proof.     There  was  no  Cromwell,  yet,  to 
raise  his  voice  and  his  arm  against  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  fellow 
Christians.     Very  different  was  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  John  Knox. 
The  report  reached  Scotland,  when  the  heroic  reformer  was  almost  on 
his  dea^bed ;  but  summoning  up  the  remainder  of  his  strength,  he  was 
amveyed  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  thundered  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
against  that  '^  cruel  murderer  and  false  traitor"  the  king  of  France, 
and  desired  the  French  ambassador  to  tell  his  master  ^^  that  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  him  in  Scotland ;  that  the  divine  vengeance 
would  never  depart  fi'om  him  nor  from  his  house,  if  repentance  did  not 
ensue,  but  his  name  would  remain  an  execration  to  posterity,  and  none 
proceeding  from  hb  loins  would  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace."     The 
prediction,  so  fisur  as  the  wretched  monarch  was  concerned,  was  awfully  ^ 
verified.     He  was,  shortly,  afterwards,  seized  with  a  malady  which  his 
physicians  could  neither  cure  nor  comprehend ;  and,  afler  enduring  in- 
sufferable agony,  mental  and  bodily,  the  blood  exuded  not  only  from  all 
the  passages  of  his  body,  but  through  the  very  pores  of  his  skin  :  so 
that  '^  he  who  had  made  his  kingdom  swim  with  blood,  at  last  died 
wallowing  in  his  own." 

Among  the  closing  reflections  suggested  by  this  painful  narrative,  the 
first  must  be  a  deep  conviction  of  the  bloody,  intolerant,  and  persecut-^ 
ing  spirit  of  Popery.  Though  the  events,  we  have  now  relate49  happened 
nearly  800  years  ago.  Popery  still  continues  the  same,  and  is,  from  its 
very  constitution,  essentially  unalterable.  Wherever  she  has  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  she  has  shewn  this.  And  has  she  ever,  as  a  church, 
disclaimed,  condenmed,  or  repented  of  the  St  Bartholomew  ?  Until  tliis 
is  done,  all  attempts  to  palliate  the  deed,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
which  we  possess,  will  only  serve  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  she 
approves  of  it  in  her  heart,  and  would  repeat  it,  in  similar  circumstances, 
were  it  in  her  power.  Only  a  few  months  since,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  there  might  have  been  a  second 
Bartholomew  enacted  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  It  is  vain  to  say  that 
this  18  merely  confined  to  certain  places,  where  the  people  are  in, a  state 
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of  great  ignorance ;  for  if  the  Church  of  Rome  is  one,  as  she  boasts  so  much 
of  being,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  were  it  exerted,  would  be  obeyed, 
wherever  his  subjects  are  to  be  found ;  and  Rome  is  answerable  for 
keeping  the  people  in  that  state  of  ignorance,  which  renders  them  the 
victims  of  delusion  and  the  ready  tools  of  oppression.  The  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  will  therefore  never  be  forgot,  and  will  stand,  to  the 
latest  posterity,  an  awful  verification  of  the  prophetic  character  given 
to  New  Testament  Babylon,  that  "  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  in  the  earth.^ 

The  narrative  shews,  in  a  very  affecting  light,  how  completely  re- 
ligious bigotry  perverts  the  moral  feelings,  and  even  destroys  the  natural 
affections  of  our  human  nature.  Those  who  figured  more  like  incarnate 
demons  than  men  in  this  sanguinary  outrage,  were  naturally  no  worse 
than  other  men ;  and  had  they  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principle,  might  have  proved  themselves  amiable  members  of 
society.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  perverted  views  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  of  evil  passions,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  designing  statesmen  and 
churchmen,  that  the  infuriated  rabble  committed  such  lamentable  ex- 
cesses. We  blame,  not  so  much  the  men,  as  the  system  in  which  they 
were  educated, — ^that  system  of  delusion  which  blinds  the  mind,  sears 
the  conscience,  and  hardens  the  heart  It  is  in  love  to  the  persons  of 
Papists  that  we  would  condemn  Popery, — a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  of  persecution,  which  displays  its  zeal  against  what  it  accounts 
heresy,  by  its  hatred  to  the  persons  of  those  that  hold  it. 

In  connection  with  this,  however,  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the 
late  revival  of  religion  in  France.  It  would  appear  as  if  it  were  to  be 
in  that  country  that  the  decisive  battle  of  Protestantism  were  to  be 
fought ;  for  aflcr  a  long  period  of  decline,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  is  again  rising  out  of  her  ashes.  The  bush  has  been  burning, 
but  it  is  not  consumed.  God  seems  to  have  something  in  store  for 
her.  If  we  look  to  past  sufferings,  no  Church  has  larger  claims  on  our 
sympathy  and  benevolence.  We  may  count  our  martyrs  by  hundreds, 
but  the  French  Church  counts  hers  by  thousands,  nay,  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  According  to  a  computation  drawn  up  by  one 
who  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  calculated,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  no  less  than  ttvo  hundred  thotisand  were  cut 
off  in  France  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  While  thankful  that  we  are 
under  what  may,  as  yet,  we  hope,  be  called  a  Protestant  government, 
we  should  feel  deeply  for  those  who  are  groaning  under  the  oppression 
of  the  Man  of  sin.  And  if  we  can  do  any  thing,  however  little,  to  ad* 
vance  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  France,  we  may  be  doing  more  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  both  in  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world,  than  even,  in  more  direct  efforts  to  evangelize  the  earth. 

May  the  time  not  be  &r  distant  when  the  pure  light  of  divine 
truth  will  penetrate  into  every  land, — ^when  the  fury  of  the  oppressor 
shall  cease,  when  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  within  the  Church, 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  her  borders  ;  when  they  shall  caD  her 
walls  Salvation,  and  her  gates  Praise,  and  when  the  cry  shall  be  heard, 
resounding  from  every  part  of  the  world,  "  Halleluia,  for  the  Lord 
Qod  omnipotent  reigneth  !'* 
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POPERY— rrS  ENDOWMENT— THE  DUTY  OF  PROTES- 
TANTS— AND  THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

That  Popery  is  the  Antichrist  of  scripture,  is  a  proposition  which,  in 
our  opinion,  can  be  established  by  the  most  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence.  It  bears  broadly  on  its  forehead  the  mark  of  hostility  to  the 
flon  of  Grod.  Let  any  person  take  up  the  Bible,  in  the  one  hand,  and 
the  history  of  the  world  in  the  other,  and  compare  what  the  former  says 
about  the  Saviour,  with  what  the  latter  says  about  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  records  of  time  do  not  present  us  with  a  con- 
trast so  universal  and  complete.  Even  Mahomedanism  and  heathenism, 
&on^  more  unlike  to  ihe  outward  form  of  Christianity,  in  some  things, 
do  not  present  a  contrast,  to  its  spirit,  so  varied,  so  extended,  so  ap- 
parently studied,'  as  is  done  by  Popery.  It  is  opposed,  at  once,  to  the 
person  and  tbe  office  of  ih^  Saviour,  to  his  cross  and  to  his  crown,  to  his 
word  and  his  ordinances,  to  his  spirit  and  his  designs. 

**  The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ;"  but  of  this  system  it  may  be 
said  that  it  came,  not  to  minister,  but  to  be  ministered  unto,  and  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  many  to  its  unhallowed  ends.  Even  its  apparent 
humiliations  were  performed  in  the  spirit  of  pride, — ^in  its  voluntary 
poverty  its  eye  ultimately  rested  upon  wealth, — ^and  whatever  aspect  it 
might  put  on,  whatever  attitude  it  might  assume,  its  aim  was  cJways 
one,  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  glorification  of  the  high 
priest  of  their  apostacy,  by  enthroning  him  in  Christ's  place  as  the  head 
of  the  Church  on  earUi.  The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  Church  and 
the  world,  was  precisely  opposite  to  what  Christianity  naturally  produces. 
It  is  only  fair,  to  judge  of  the  character  of  any  system,  from  what  it  was, 
when  in  its  prime,  and  not  firom  what  it  may  appear  when  its  constitution 
has  been  enfeebled  by  age,  or  deranged  by  accident,  or  modified  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  elements  and  ingr^ients.  Now  there  was  a  time  when 
Popery  was  in  herprime — ^when  she  girded  herself  and  went  wherever  she 
pl^ised — ^when  her  ascendancy  in  the  world  was  so  complete  that  she  could 
dictate  to  all  Christendom,  and,  in  regard  to  religion,  do  whatever  she 
bad  a  mind.  Then  she  had  a  fiiU  opportunity  of  developing  her  ener- 
gies, and  displaying  her  nature*  And  in  that  fine,  sunny  season,  what 
did  she  for  the  world  ?  Did  she  "  bring  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness  V  Was  her  path  '<  like  that  of  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  t**  Did  knowledge,  or  liberty,  or 
true  religion,  ^'  flourish  in  her  days  and  prosper  in  her  reign  ?"  Was 
any  impulse  given  to  the  human  mind,  the  result  of  which  is  still  con- 
tinuing to  bless  the  world  ?  No,  the  case  was  entirely  opposite.  This 
system  was  like  a  poisonous  tree,  planted  in  the  midst  of  Christendom, 
the  whole  of  which  was  darkened  and  injured  by  its  deadly  shade.  The 
wxm  of  Popery  was  the  midnight  of  the  world.  The  hour  of  her  ascend- 
aney*  will  be  known  to  the  end  of  time,  by  the  name  of  the  dark  ages. 
Thai  the  human  mind  was  bound  in  fetters  which  the  Church  affirmed 
to  haye  been  forged  in  heaven — ih^  ordinance  of  magistracy  was  held 
in  Tile  durance— the  ordinance  of  a  gospel  ministry  was  degraded  into 
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priestcrafi — ^religion  had  degenerated  into  the  servile  celebration  of 
pompous  and  variegated  forms,  more  fitted  to  amuse  men  on  earth,  than 
to  nurture  them  for  heaven — and  taking  society  as  a  whole,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  human  race  was  about  to  be  carried  back  to  barbarism,  under  a 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  cross,  and  guided  by  one  who  styled  him- 
self not  only  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  but  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  existence  of  Popery  is  one  of  Uie  most  remarkable  &cts  in  the 
annals  of  Providence.  An  account  of  the  rise,  and  progress,  and  domi- 
nation, of  this  system ;  of  its  exorbitant  claims,  and  ihe  countenance 
they  received— of  its  fabulous  legends,  and  the  credit  they  obtained — 
of  Uie  means  by  which  the  mighty  fabric  was  reared  and  cemented  into 
one  harmonious  structure ;  a  work  giving  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  Popery,  is  a  desideratum  both  in  literature  and  theology,  and  which, 
if  executed  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  upon  principles  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  develope  the  unity  of  this  manifold  system,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  most  instructive  monuments  which  the  re- 
cords of  time  present. 

Afler  having  ruled  over  the  world  and  the  Church  during  eight  or  nine 
centuries,  this  system,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  received  a  shock 
which  seemed  to  peril  its  existence  over  the  whole  extent  of  Christen- 
dom. That  great  event  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects  upon 
Europe.  It  entered  her  upon  that  glorious  career  which  has  raised 
the  three  last  centuries  to  an  eminence  above  all  preceding  eras  in  the 
history  of  our  globe.  The  Reformation  was  especially  a  great  blessing 
to  our  native  land.  From  a  small  island  it  raised  Britain  to  be 
first  among  Xh^  mighty,  and  foremost  among  the  free— it  so  nourished 
and  evolved  the  social  mind,  as  to  make  us  a  great  nation.  The  value 
of  the  true  Protestant  reformed  religion,  and  the  dangers  of  Popery,  are 
written,  so  plainly,  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  especially  in 
our  own  history,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  that  posterity  would  have 
recognised  these  as  fixed  truths,  through  all  futurity,  or,  at  least,  that  it 
would  only  have  been  in  the  dregs  of  time — that  it  would  only  have  been 
in  the  sunset  of  our  career— only  in  tlie  last  stage  of  national  degeneracy, 
that  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  statesman,  and  pretending  to  the 
name  of  a  patriot,  would  venture  to  recommend  the  claims  of  Popery 
as  fit  subjects  of  national  countenance  and  encouragement  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  there  was  as  little  likelihood  of  Popery  being  re- 
introduced, as  there  was  of  Paganism. 

This  was  what  ought  to  have,  been  the  case.  And  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  days  of  Popery  in  this  land  were  numbered.  Though 
ihe  word  of  God  gave  plain  intimations  of  a  future  spread  of  Papal  in- 
fluence, its  warnings  were  not  attended  to.  It  was  generally  believed 
to  be  impossible  that  Popery  could  spread  in  this  land,  in  tbis  enlight- 
ened age ;  and  the  small  renmant  who  continued,  steadily,  to  think  other<^ 
wise,  were  regarded  as  the  owls,  and  the  moles,  and  the  bats,  and 
other  dwellers  in  the  back  settlements,  of  modem  civilisation.  Their 
warnings,  respecting  Popery,  were  looked  upon  as  a  spiritual  monomaniJE^ 
and  were  the  subject  of  many  a  witty  jest,  and  of  many  a  bitter  scoffl 
The  world,  it  was  said,  was  too  enlightened  for  such  a  system  to  make 
way  in  it  again.     There  was  a  degree  of  credulity  in  this,  equalled  only 
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bj  its  presumptuous  confidence.  Popery  cannot  spread !  Why?  Because 
the  word  of  God  is  now  so  much  studied  ?  Because  there  are  so  many 
endences  of  the  powerful  presence  of  God  in  the  Church  ?  Were  these 
the  reasons  ?  No  I  But  Popery  cannot  spread  because  this  age  is  so  en» 
lightened.  As  if  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  so  far  supe- 
rior to  Fenelon  and  Pascal,  and  to  a  great  host,  of  others,  of  the  finest 
genius,  that  ihej  would  escape  the  delusion  by  which  these  great  men 
were  blinded.  As  if  astronomy,  and  phrenology,  and  chemistry,  and 
geology,  would  be  too  strong  even  for  the  Grod  of  this  world — as  if  they 
would  pour  such  a  flood  of  light  into  his  dark  dominions,  as  would  soon 
produce  the  dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  his  Papal  territories. 

In  looking  to  the  illumination  of  the  age,  as  a  security  against  the  en- 
eroachments  of  Popery,  the  Protestant  Church  fell  into  the  sin  of  glo- 
rying in  its  own  wisdom — a  sin  which  is  always  displeasing  to  God, 
and  injurious  to  man.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  What  has  the 
illumination  of  the  age  done  to  destroy  Popery  ?  Where  are  the  trophies 
that  the  nineteenth  century  has  won  from  this  representative  of  the  dark 
ages  ?  Where  is  even  the  standard^  that  science  and  literature  have  raised 
against  Antichrist?  Alas!  Popery  has  carried,  the  illumination  of  the 
age,  c^tive  at  her  chariot  wheels.  She  has  t^en  up  her  residence,  in 
the  form  of  Anglo-Catholicism,  in  one  of  our  most  celebrated  seminaries 
of  education.  And,  though  in  her  extreme  old  age,  our  statesmen,  of 
greatest  celebrity,  have  been  captivated  by  her  charms.  The  illumination 
of  the  age  a  bar  to  Popery !  In  no  period  of  equal  length,  since  the 
Reformation,  has  she  made  equal  progress  in  Britain.  The  religion  of 
the  Puritans  in  England,  and  of  our  covenanting  fisithers  in  Scotland, 
kept  the  country  alive  to  the  value  of  divine  truth,  and  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Popery,  and,  in  despite  of  machinations  fix>m  within  and 
force  without— despite  of  a  Popishly  inclined  Court — despite  of  hollow- 
hearted  statesmen,  and  intriguing  Jesuits,  maintained  a  deep  and  hal- 
lowed affection  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  But,  now,  in 
this  land  of  freedom,  and  in  this  enlightened  age — ^in  this  noonday  of 
taste,  and  science,  and  refinement,  which  eclipses  all  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  of  the  past — ^Rome  has  presented  her  cup  of  sorcery,  and  our 
most  celebrated  statesmen  have  tasted  and  became  intoxicated  by  her 
enchanted  wine.  Smitten  with  infatuation — beguiled  by  those  "  spirits, 
like  unto  frogs  which  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet," 
they  have  become  open  and  avowed  woers  of  the  woman  on  the  scarlet 
coloured  beast.  By  secret  embassies  they  have  sent  to  her  dwelling  on 
the  seven  hills  to  solicit  her  favours.  They  have  opened  the  treasures  of 
this  Protestant  country,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British  nation,  have 
given  a  splendid  sum  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  as  a  proof  of  their 
attachment,  and  an  earnest  of  future  favours ;  and  our  statesmen,  of  all 
parties,  have  proclaimed  their  readiness  to  give  a  more  princely  dowery 
to  grace  the  nuptials  of  Rome  with  Britain,  if  Rome  would  only  consent 
to  the  addresses  of  a  country,  which  has  so  long  disregarded  her  favours 
and  flligfated  her  charms.  The  Parliament,  of  this  Protestant  land,  has 
institated  a  fund  to  uphold  a  system  which  God  hath  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, and  for  the  overthrow  ol*  which  the  prayers  of  twelve  ceiiluvvft^ 
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already  load  the  mercy  seat  We  have  shewn  our  gratitade  to  Luther 
and  to  Calvin,  and  to  Knox,  and  to  the  great  and  glorious  band  of  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  by  giving  of  our  British  gold  to  rear  a  class  of  per- 
sons for  the  avowed  purpose  of  repairing  the  breaches  which  these  mighty 
men  of  God  made  in  the  walls  of  the  great  city,  when  they  brought  the 
artillery  of  the  divine  word  to  bear  full  against  them.  We  have  given 
a  bounty  to  Antichrist,  to  enable  him,  more  succeasfolly,  to  carry  on  his 
merchandise  of  souls,  and  especially,  vrith  the  view  of  enabling  him  to 
reconquer  this  illustrious  island, — ^the  loss  of  which  has  been  matter  of 
grief,  and  its  re-occupation  matter  of  desire,  and  hope,  and  exertion 
during  the  three  preceding  centuries.  How  meek!  How  forgiving  the 
spirits  of  these  Protestant  statesmen  I  Generous  souls !  they  can  forget 
all  that  is  recorded  of  the  character  of  Popery,  as  completely,  as  if  they 
had  never  read  a  page  of  history.  Amiable  men  I  so  wide,  and  so  thick, 
is  the  mantie  of  their  charity,  that  it  can  spread  over  the  whole  com- 
pass of  a  thousand  years,  and  not  allow  one  of  the  innumerable  plots, 
the  fections,  the  rebellions,  the  murders,  and  massacres,  and  martyr- 
doms, to  be  seen  through  its  ample  folds !  And  so  thoroughly  averse  are 
they  to  all  evil  speaking,  that  when  any  reference  is  niade  to  the  his- 
tory of  Popery,  in  the  past,  they  instantiy  shew  their  disapprobation, 
and  denounce  all  references  to  the  Jesuits,  or"  the  inquisition,  or  the 
gunpowder  plot,  or  the  Irish  massacre,  as  the  bowlings  of  hypocrisy,  or 
the  "  bray  ings"  of  malicious  and  insensate  bigotry,  "hi  the  history  of  ihe 
past,  in  all  hmds,  and  in  all  ages,  the  tiger  has  been  found  deceitful  and 
bloodthirsty,  but  only  let  them  put  an  ornament  of  gold  about  its  neck,  and 
this  will  charm  away  its  fierceness,  and,  then,  it  shall  be  seen  feeding, 
with  all  the  innocence  and  playftilness  of  a  lamb,  amid  the  other  flocks 
that  graze  the  royal  pastures.  In  all  the  past,  the  serpent,  notwith- 
standing the  beauty  of  its  skin,  and  the  grace^lncss  of  its  folds,  has  been 
noted  for  its  deadly  poison  and  its  murderous  coils, — ^but,  now,  it  has 
become  as  harmless  as  it  was,  in  Eden,  before  it  became  the  instrument 
of  Satan,  and  the  weaned  child  may  now  play  unhurt  with  the  beauti- 
ful creature.  Alas  I  that  the  lessons  of  history  should  be  listened  to,  in 
what  they  say  about  tigers  and  serpents,  while  its  universal  and  unani- 
mous testimony,  regarding  the  dangerous  nature  of  Popery,  is  disregarded. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  cannot  be  from  ignorance  of  facts. 
Must  it  then  be,  that  while  our  statesmen  believe  in  the  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  they  have  no  fiuth  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  mind, 
in  anything  pertaining  to  the  principles  of  religion,  whether  true  or 
false? 

And  is  it  not  very  wonderful,  that  in  this  country,  where  the  delu- 
sions of  Popery  were  so  fully  exposed,  and  her  character  so  long  held 
in  abhorrence  ;  in  tiiis  country  which  owes  its  greatness  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  whose  monarchs,  in  former  days,  have  been  ejected  for  their 
attachment  to  Popery ;  whose  present  sovereign  owes  her  crown  to 
the  anti-Popish  spirit  of  our  fathers ;  is  it  not  wonderful  that  in  this, 
the  most  enlightened  nation  upon  earth,  Popery  should  be  again  re- 
stored to  favour?  To  pay  men  to  teach  barbarism,  or  to  pay  men  to 
preach  up  Aristotie,  and  preach  down  Bacon,  to  preach  up  astrology, 
and  preach  down  Newton  and  astronomy,  would  be  as  sane,  and  far 
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more  benevolent,  than  to  pay  men  to  preach  Popish  superstition,  and 
deceit,  and  idolatry. 

The  endowment  of  Popery,  to  any  extent,  is  crimtnaL  If  Popery 
be  Antichrist,  then,  to  give  of  our  national  funds  for  its  support,  is  an 
act  of  direct  hostility  against  Christ.  By  such  an  act,  Britain  proclaims 
herself  an  open  ally  of  the  Man  of  sin,  and  joins  the  confederacy  of  those 
who  make  war  upon  the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of  Lords.  And, 
even,  though  Popery  be  not  admitted  to  be  Antichrist,  yet,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  system  of  error  and  superstition,  no  emergency  ought 
ever  to  induce  enlightened  men  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  what  is 
false.  Whatever  ideas,  persons  may  entertain  about  establishments  of 
religion,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  can  never  be  vindicated,  except 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  for  the  public  good ;  for  no  government 
ever  ought  to  do  any  thing  that  is  not  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
welfare.  But  error  never  can  be  for  the  good  of  the  public.  All, 
therefore,  who  regard  Popery  as  a  system  of  error  and  superstition, 
must  consider  it  criminal  in  itself  to  aid  its  difiusion. 

And  it  is  not  only  criminal,  its  criminaUty  is  very  aggravated.  If  it 
were  not  that  our  rulers  are  concerned,  we  would  be  inclined  to  call  it 
irrational.  For,  is  it  reasonable  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  a  trampling  upon 
all  reason — a  defying  of  all  experience — a  turning  away  from  the  faith- 
ful beacons  hung  out  in  the  lighthouse  of  hbtory,  and  running  direct 
upon  the  most  fisital  rocks,  to  fevour  a  system,  which  has  been  proved, 
by  the  experience  of  a  thousand  years,  to  be  hostile  i%  liberty,  to 
learning,  and  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  society  ? 
^Vhat  would  be  thought  of  Government,  if  it  should  endow  a  society,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  back  this  country  to  the 
same  state  of  barbarism  in  which  it  was  when  Julius  Csesar  landed  on 
our  shores  ?  And,  yet,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  bible,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  man's  immortal  destiny,  viewed  even  by  the  eye  of  political 
reason,  it  is  far  more  infatuated  to  endow  a  society,  which  has  for  its 
aim  to  extinguish  the  light  of  a  reformed  gospel,  to  shut  the  leaves  of 
an  opened  bible,  and  to  bring  back  the  human  mind  to  that  dreary 
coniUtion  in  which  it  was  before  the  appearance  of  Luther.  It  was  a 
noble  act,  in  Britain,  to  give  twenty  millions  for  the  liberation  of  her 
slaves  ;  but  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  stupendous  folly  and  wickedness, 
if,  under  the  auspices  of  some  future  statesman,  a  permanent  grant 
should  be  given  to  build  slave  vessels,  and  to  pay  slave  crews  in 
carrying  out  their  accursed  trade  more  extensively?  and,  yet,  so  far 
as  the  immortal  spirit  surpasses  in  value  the  organised  clay  in  which 
it  has  its  residence ;  just  as  far  does  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  this 
grant,  to  rear  men  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  souls  of  their 
countrymen,  surpass  a  grant  for  the  avowed  extension  of  the  slave 
trade. 

This  measure,  of  endowing  Popery,  is  an  act  of  that  "  wisdom  of 
the  world,"  which  is  foolishness  with  God ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  not  serve  those  ends  which  its  authors  have  in  view. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be,  to  all  posterity,  a  monument 
of  the  wide  difference  between  policy  and  wisdom,  between  far-seeing 
sagacity,  and  the  fallacious  shifts  of  an  ephemeral  dexterity.    T\ve>f 
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are  seeking  to  quench  the  fires  of  the  sister  island,  by  throwing  oil  on 
them ;  thej  are  seeking  to  give  peace  to  Ireland,  by  raising  there 
a  standard  against  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  by  fostering  that  system 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  Ireland's  continued  degradation  and 
misery.  For,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  depressing  influence 
which  Popery  exerted  on  the  mental  energies  of  that  land,  even  the 
misgovemment  of  England  will  not  account  for  the  fact  of  its  inferior, 
moral,  and  economic  condition,  to  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  God 
hath  shewn  to  our  governors,  that  the  spiritual  seed,  with  which  the 
green  island  has  been  sown,  is  bad  seed ;  but  though,  from  generation 
to  generation,  they  have  seen  "  thistles  growing  instead  of  wheat,  and 
cockle  instead  of  barley*,"  they  imagine,  that  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  sowers,  the  land  will  be  covered  with  wheat  instead  of  thistles,  and 
with  barley  instead  of  cockle. 

It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  just  and  serious  alarm.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  too  much  disheartened.  There  is  no  need  of  being 
overawed.  Not  only  shall  the  truth  be  preserved  —  not  only  shafi 
Babylon  fall,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Rome,  ever,  wiU  regain 
her  former  ascendancy.  She  may  spread  as  extensively,  and  have 
as  many  adherents,  and  be  as  ruinous  to  souls,  and  be  as  relentless  in 
persecuting,  as  ever  she  was  at  any  former  period,  but  there  are  two 
things  whidi  she  is  never  likely  to  attain.  Firsts  She  is  never  likely 
to  obtain  that  authority^  over  the  civil  powers,  which  she  once  possessed, 
though  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  clearly  indicates,  that  she  will  yet 
possess  great  and  commanding  influence  among  them.  In  the  second 
placCj  The  prophetic  period,  has  gone  past,  when  any  one  was  forbidden 
to  buy  and  to  sell  who  refbsed  to  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  his 
forehead,  and  on  his  hand ;  and,  therefore,  though  there  may,  from 
henceforth,  be  persecutions  under  the  Papacy,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  ever  the  gospel  wiU  be  put  under  the  ban  of  society,  in  ail  parts 
of  the  world,  to  such  an  extent,  t^at  the  public  preaching  of  it  shall 
cease  to  be  tolerated  in  every  region  of  the  earth.  There  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  much  and  sinful  exaggeration  on  this  subject,  and, 
particularly,  in  the  manifold  expositions  that  have  been  given,  with 
such  presumptuous  assurance,  about  the  slaughter  of  "  the  witnesses." 
During  the  next  twenty  years,  such  reveries  will  likely  be  multiplied 
by  men  of  well-meaning  but  ill-balanced  minds,  and  each  theory  will 
have  its  followers,  until  time  shew  its  falsehood,  and  send  it,  afler  ex- 
citing, the  lovers  of  spiritual  stimulants,  for  a  time,  to  repose  for  ever  in 
the  shades  of  oblivion. 

Without  having  recourse  to  such  gloomy  views,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  be  alarmed  on  account  of  the  present  state  of  Popery. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  and  successive  development,  of  the  Romish 
system,  during  eighteen  centuries.  It  was  working  in  Paul's  days, 
and  it  put  forth  another,  and  another,  shoot,  until  it  attained  the  mea- 
sure of  its  full  stature.  First,  Diotrephes,  who  in  all  things  loved  to  have 
personal  pre-eminence ;  then  pre-eminence  in  office ;  first  the  diocesan,  then 
the  metropolitan,  then  the  patriarch,  then  the  universal  bishop,  then 

*  Job,  ixii.  40. 
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the  temporal  princedom,  then  dominion  over  the  invisible  world,  and 
the  sonls  of  men.  And  the  Reformation  did  not  check  the  develop- 
ment of  Popery.  That  great  event  modified  the  form  of  Popery ;  but 
so  £ur  was  it  from  arresting  its  growth,  that  the  most  mature  and 
masterly  exhibition  of  satanic  skill,  in  the  formation  of  that  system, 
was  given  in  the  rise  and  character  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  per- 
fection of  craftiness.  And  as  this  wonderful  addition  was  made,  since 
the  Reformation,  to  a  system  which  was,  previously,  so  wonderful,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  god  of  this  world  may  give  some  further  in- 
stance of  his  prodigious  skill,  in  bringing  the  system  to  farther  matu- 
rity, in  order  to  adapt  it,  more  thoroughly,  to  inake  its  way  in  an  age 
of  liberality,  and  missions,  and  extended  commerce.  And  from  scrip- 
ture we  do  know,  that  there  will  be  extensive  conflicts  before  the  over- 
throw of  this  system. 

But  whatever  be  the  future  fete  of  Popery  in  the  world,  tiie  fact  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  this  system  being  farther  patronised  by  our  Govern- 
ment, should  induce  every  one  who  loves  his  country,  and  the  cause  of 
Grod,  to  use  all  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  an  issue.  And 
here  we  would  remark,  that  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  Popery,  is 
a  duty,  even  on  political  grounds.  Its  whole  history  shews  that  it  is 
opposed  to  liberty  both  civO  and  religious ;  and  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  is  so,  not  from  circumstances,  but  from  its  essential  doctrines,  which 
hold  men  in  spiritual  bondage,  and  to  the  same  extent  abridge  personal 
freedom.  The  doctrine  of  implicit  faith  in  the  Church  robs  an  individual 
of  his  proper  manhood.  The  index  eccpurgatorius  by  which  the  freedom  of 
reading  is  interdicted,  destroys  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience ;  and  the 
rigorous  laws  by  which  conformity  is  maintained  in  Popish  countries,  are 
evidences  of  its  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit.  Even  on  civil  grounds 
Popery  may  be  resbted  by  civil  means  :  because  its  prevalence  is  hostile 
to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Popery  being  hostile  to  the  political  wel- 
fare of  nations,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  who  are  possessed  of  political  influ- 
ence, to  make  use  of  it  for  preventing  the  endowment  of  Popery.  No 
object  of  more  importance  could  a  parotic  man  propose  to  himself, 
than  to  prevent  this  great  national  crime.  Whatever  Uie  qualifications 
of  a  man  may  be,  whether  he  be  a  liberal  or  a  conservative,  though  he  be 
a  man  of  eloquence,  and  a  man  of  influence,  and  a  man  of  experience, 
and  a  man  of  character ;  whatever  be  his  qualifications,  if  he  be  inclin- 
ed to  favour  the  man  of  sin— rif  he  even  hesitate  on  which  side  he  will 
appear  in  the  coming  conflict,  if  he  is  not  ready  to  go  all  lengths,  and  run 
all  risks,  and  meet  all  hazards,  in  resisting  the  endowment  of  Popery ; 
then,  by  every  true  Protestant ;  by  every  man  who  believes  Popery  to 
be  Antichrist ;  by  every  man  who  looks  on  it  as  a  system  of  error  and 
superstition  ;  such  a  person  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  does  not 
know  the  signs  of  the  times, — as  one  who  is  morally  and  spiritually 
unfit  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  his  country's  legislature.  Is  there  yet  so  much 
of  the  noble,  self-denying,  magnanimous  spirit  of  liberty,  remaining  in 
the  land,  as  wiU  raise  any  competent  number  above  the  sordid  influence 
of  party  feeling,  and  lead  them  to  play  the  man  for  their  religion  and 
their  country  ?  We  hope  and  trust  that  there  are  still  many  who  will 
account  all  personal  interests  and  party  advantages  as  nothing  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  the  resistance  of  Popery.  And 
we  would  warn  these  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  machinations  of 
the  enemy,  who  will  leave  no  means  to  break  their  ranks  untried.  After 
the  above  was  written,  the  North  British  SemeWy  for  November,  came  to 
hand,  in  which  we  found  an  article  on  the  relations  of  religion  and 
politics.  From  the  eminent  talent,  and  high  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter, which,  that  periodical  had  sustained,  with  unbroken  consistency,  from 
its  first  appearance,  we  turned  to  this  article  with  high  expectation. 
How  grievous  was  our  disappointment  on  its  perusal  I  We  concur  in 
the  unanimous  condemnation  that  has  been  pronounced  on  it  by  the  Pro- 
testant press.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  less  evil  of  it,  and  we  could 
not  easily  say  more,  than  that  <<  it  is  full  of  all  dcceivableness  of  unright- 
eousness." The  writer  knows  enough  of  evangelical  principles  to  enable 
him  to  misapply  them,  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  guilt  of  betrajdng 
them.  He  has  gone  up  to  the  high  heaven  of  spirituality,  not  like  some 
noble  spirit,  seeking  to  breathe  in  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  and 
endulge  itself  by  careering  in  fields  of  light,  contiguous  to  the  walls 
of  glory :  no,  he  has  ascended,  there,  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
with  more  effect  upon  his  prey,  and,  even  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  his  eye  is 
looking  down  upon  carrion.  He  wishes  to  represent  religion  as  so  spiritual 
that  she  ought  to  be  kept,  altogether,  apart  ftx)m  politics;  and  that,  there- 
fore, religious  men  ought  to  give  their  support  to  Government,  even  though 
Grovemment  give  an  endowment  to  Popery.  To  induce  them  to  do  this, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  scripture  does  not  teach  us,  by  direct  state- 
ment, that  it  is  sinful  to  give  money  for  the  endowment  of  Popery. 
This  opinion,  he  tells  us,  is  not  asserted  in  any  particular  text  of  scrip- 
ture, but  is  an  inference  from  several  passages ;  and  we  arc  taught  that 
while  the  meaning  of  one  text  is  certain,  the  combined  meaning  of 
several  texts  is  only  a  jyrohahle  opinion  ;  and  we  are  then  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  sJways  a  duty  to  act  on  a  probable  opinion.  This 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  ofprobabalism — a  doc- 
trine which  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  apostacy,  and  which 
will  conduct  conscience  tlirough  all  the  labyrinths,  of  political  subser- 
viency, which  it  may  be  necessary  for  an  aspiring  layman  to  pass,  on  his 
way  to  the  bench,  or  the  woolsack ;  or  for  an  aspiring  clergyman  to 
pass,  on  his  way  to  the  mitre,  of  a  bishop,  or  even  to  the  hat,  of  a  cardinaL 
It  is  not  usual  thus  to  indicate  the  ultimate  ends  which  writers,  of 
this  kind,  have  in  view,  but,  in  the  present  case,  these  are,  so  scanda- 
lously, apparent,  that,  it  would  be  the  most  drivelling  affectation,  to  pre- 
tend that  there  was  any  doubt  of  them,  and  the  spirituality  of  religion  is, 
with  such  deliberate  heartlessness,  attempted  to  be  used  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  tliat  the  writer  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  cha- 
ritable construction.  Meanwhile,  when  he  has  work  of  the  same  kind 
to  do  again,  we  would  advise  the  writer,  to  study  well  what  this  mean- 
eth,  "  Vainly  is  the  net  set  in  sight  of  any  bird ;"  for  though  he  may  be 
rewarded  for  his  good  intention,  we  do  not  Uiink  that,  among  the  Protes- 
tant readers  of  the  Nortfi  British,  there  will  be  found  one  so  easily  gulled, 
as  to  give  him  the  faintest  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward  due  to  those 
who  are  successful  in  making  converts  to  Government.  We  would,  how- 
ever, have  him,  also,  to  ponder  that  passage  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
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**  Thoa  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"  and  betake  him- 
self to  some  better  employment  than  that  of  attempting  to  convert  the 
best,  and  holiest  affections,  of  God's  children,  into  gins  for  their  integ- 
rity, and  traps  for  their  souls. 

WhOe  we  would  warn  the  friends  of  truth  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  the  seductions  of  the  underlings  of  Grovemment,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  say,  that  when  we  consider  the  present  tone  of  the  poli- 
tical world,  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  political  men,  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  we  have  no  hope  that  Popery  will  ever  be  successfully 
resisted  at  the  hustings,  or  the  courts  of  registration,  if  these  means  are 
used  by  themselves.  The  only  hope  of  effecting  this,  now  left,  is  by  ele- 
Tating  the  character  of  the  Church,  and  purifying  the  principles  of  so- 
ciety.    To  this  subject  we  intend  to  return. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

This  is  a  most  precious  psalm.  It  was  composed  by  the  sweet 
pflalmist  of  Israel  in  one  of  his  happiest  frames.  We  have  here  two 
beantiftil  pictures,  exhibiting  the  power,  wisdom,  and  tenderness  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
his  salvation.  The  first  is  the  picture  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  flock ; 
and  the  second  that  of  the  Master  and  his  guests.  We  shall  present  these 
in  succession  to  our  readers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  point 
out  some  of  the  instruction  and  comfort  which  they  are  intended  to 
convey. 

Let  us  first,  then,  attend  to  the  picture  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  fiock. 
But,  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  useful  to  look,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
scenes  described  in  the  preceding  psalm.  That  psalm  exhibits  the 
good  Shepherd  laying  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  There  we  find  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  who  was  in  the  prophets,  testifying,  beforehand,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The  first  and 
longest  portion  is  occupied  with  the  sufferings  ;  and  these  are  here  de- 
scribed with  wondrous  vividness  and  particularity.  In  this  prophecy 
the  Messiah  is  evidently  set  forth  crucified.  We  see  him  nailed  to  the 
cross,  (v.  16,)  we  hear  liis  enemies  revile  and  mock  him,  (v.  7,  8,)  and 
we  hear  the  piercing  cry  which  he  uttered,  when  the  last  beam  of  his 
Father's  countenance  receded  from  his  soul,  (v.  1,)  we  witness  also 
the  soldiers  casting  lots  upon  his  vesture,  and  parting  his  garments, 
(V.  18.) 

In  the  last  part  of  the  psalm,  however,  the  scene  changes  ;  and  here 
we  behold  the  grave  opening,  and  he  that  had  been  laid  in  it  bursting 
asunder  the  bands  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should 
be  holden  of  it.  And  as  he  raises  his  head,  we  see  him  open  his 
mouth  ;  and  the  first  words  that  proceeds  from  it^  are  a  song  of  praise 
to  his  Father,  acknowledging  and  adoring  his  power,  faithfulness  and 
love,  as  displayed  in  thus  bringing  him  again  from  the  dead.  And  in 
this  song  he  invites  his  people  in  that,  and  in  every  age,  to  join  him. 
(v.  22,  28.)    In  the  24th  verse,  the  risen  Redeemer,  who  is  now  c»iv- 
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ducting  the  whole  worship  of  the  Church,  specifies  the  peculiar  ground 
of  this  rapturous  and  universal  ascription  of  praise.  "  For  he  hath  not 
despised  nor  ahhorred  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted,  neither  hath  he  hid 
his  face  from  him  :  but,  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard."  By  the 
afflicted,  or  Afflicted  One^  we  must  understand  the  Messiah — ^the  man 
of  sorrows.  Bj  the  affliction  of  the  Afflicted  One,  those  substitutionary 
sufferings,  so  graphically  described  in  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
psalm ;  and  the  negative  form  of  expression,  hath  not  despised  nor  ab' 
horred,  are  intended  to  express  the  positive  with  the  strongest  and 
fullest  emphasis.  To  despise  and  abhor,  is  to  reject  with  every  token 
of  disapprobation  and  even  of  disgust.  Not  to  despise  nor  abhor, 
means,  directly,  the  opposite  of  this,  viz.,  to  accept  with  every  demon- 
stration of  satisfaction  and  delight 

The  matter  of  this  song  of  praise,  then,  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
viewed  as  the  judicial  act  of  the  Father.  This,  with  all  the  glory  to 
which  it  was  introductory,  is  the  salvation^  which,  according  to  the 
prophets,  the  Father  so  solemnly  and  so  affectionately  promised  ; 
(Isa.  xlii.  5,  6,)  for  which  the  Messiah  so  frequently  and  fervently 
prays ;  (Ps.  xxii.  19,  20,)  and  which  he  anticipates  in  such  assured 
&ith  and  hope  ;  (Isa.  Iv.  7-9,)  and  for  which,  when  accomplished,  he 
presents  such  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise.  (Ps.  xxi.  1-6.) 
Hence,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  22d  Psalm,  we  find  the  risen 
and  glorified  Redeemer  going  on  to  sing  of  all  the  blessed  results  of 
his  resurrection  and  glory,  in  the  progressive  conversion  of  the  world 
to  the  knowledge,  worship,  and  service  of  Jehovah. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Psalm  23d,  we  have  a  view  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  brought  again  from  the  dead,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  pastoral  office, 
gathering  in  sinners,  and  feeding  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  guiding  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hand.  We  see  him 
providing  most  abundantiy  and  suitably  for  them.  He  allows  them  to 
want  for  nothing.  He  makes  them  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he 
leadeth  them  beside  the  still  waters.  In  explaining  this  beautiful,  and 
highly  poetic  language,  it  will  be  best  and  most  profitable,  to  under- 
stand it  generally.  Green  pastures  and  still  waters,  include  all  that  is 
needful  for  a  flock  of  sheep.  These  supply  all  their  wants,  administer 
most  completely  to  their  comfort.  They  are  thus  emblematic  of  that 
completeness  of  supply — that  fulness  of  every  requisite  blessing — that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  which  he  bestows  on  his  believing  people.  He 
furnishes  them  with  that  portion  of  temporal  good  things,  which  he 
sees  to  be  best  for  them  ;  and  he  blesses  them  with  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  himself.  He  feeds  the  soul  when  hungry,  he  refreshes  it  when 
weary,  and,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  tenderness,  he  suits  his  mode  of 
procedure  to  the  peculiar  case  of  every  individual  of  his  fiock.  Accord- 
ing to  the  representation  of  another  inspired  poet,  "  he  gathers  the 
lambs  with  his  arm,  he  carries  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gentiy  leads 
those  that  are  with  young."  How  happy,  then,  are  all  those  whom  he 
hath  made  *'  his  people  and  sheep  of  his  pasture  !" 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Shepherd's  work  which  the  Psalmist  parti- 
cularly specifies.      "  He  restoreth  my  soul."     It  is  certainly  most 
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wonderfbl,  bnt,  alas !  not  more  strange  than  true,  that  those  whom  the 
good  Shepherd  hath  sought  out  and  saved,  and  who  have  fed  on  the 
green  pastures,  Imd  have  drunk  of  the  still  waters,  and  have  experi- 
enced the  consolation  of  reclining  on  their  banks,  often  manifest  a  sad 
diq>06ition  to  break  awaj  from  the  care  of  their  divine  Shepherd,  as  if 
thej  wished  to  return  to  the  waste  and  howling  wilderness  in  which 
he  at  first  found  them,  and  from  which  he  rescued  them  bj  his  grace 
and  power.  Sometimes,  for  wise  and  holy  reasons,  he  permits  them 
to  wander.  But  having  loved  his  own  he  loves  them  to  &e  end.  He 
keeps  his  eye  constantly  on  the  wanderers,  and,  lest  any  thing  should 
de8dx>y  them,  or  do  them  permanent  injury,  he  watches  over  them 
ni^t  and  day.  And  when  the  ends  for  which  he  permitted  them  to 
stray  are  gained,  he  recovers  them  and  brings  them  back  to  his  fold. 
With  what  adoring  gratitude  may  many  of  the  Lord's  people  sing  this 
part  of  the  song,  He  restareth  my  soul!  And  when  they  are  found  per- 
severing in  holiness,  they  are  made  deeply  sensible  that  it  is  not  in 
their  own  strength  that  they  do  so  ;  but  that  it  is  the  good  Shepherd, 
who,  of  his  sovereign  and  abundant  grace,  is  leading  them  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 

All  this  is  represented  on  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  But,  if  we 
look  to  the  distance,  we  will  see  another  flock,  or  rather  another  part 
of  the  same  fiock,  fed  by  the  same  Shepherd,  in  fields  still  more  rich, 
and  by  streams  still  more  satisfying.  There  we  see  the  lamb  that  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  "  feeding"  his  people,  "  and  leading  them 
to  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes." 
Their  wanderings  are  now  adl  terminated,  and  the  Shepherd's  work,  in 
restoring  the  soul,  has  consequently  ceased. 

Between  that  part  of  ih^  flock  which  is  on  the  foreground,  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  distance,  there  intervenes  a  deep  and  dark, 
and,  when  viewed  from  this  side,  frightful  valley.  And,  through  this,  all 
those  of  the  flock  that  have  reached  the  celestial  fields  have  passed ;  and 
through  it  all  who  are  on  this  side  must,  sooner  or  later,  pass  also.  The 
prospect  of  passing  through  this  valley,  or,  to  translate  the  figurative 
language,  the  prospect  of  death,  is  fitted  to  agitate  the  soul  with  great 
anxiety,  and  even  alarm.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  serious  thing  to  die. 
But  in  Christ  there  is  an  antidote  sufficiently  powerful  even  to  quiet  all 
this  perturbation ;  hence  we  find  the  believer  here  rising  above  the  fear 
of  death ;  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  yet  will  I  fear  no  eviL"  The  good  Shepherd  has  passed  through 
this  vaUey  himself,  and  in  his  passage  he  has  removed  all  that  could 
do  his  people  any  real  injury.  And  he  thus  addresses  his  followers, 
who  may  be  looking  fearfully  towards  the  entrance  of  this  dark  defile. 
**  Fear  not,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive 
for  evermore,  Amen,  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  Some  of 
the  Lord's  people  die  triumphantly.  Their  shouts  of  triumph,  over  the 
last  enemy,  have  been  heard  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  ^^  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  I  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory !  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Many 
die  eomfortabbf;  relying  on  the  promised  presence  of  Christ,  they  fear  no 
evil.   The  doctrines  and  promises  of  his  word,  improved  by  fiuth,  afford 
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them  real  and  abundant  comfort  in  this  trying  hour.  But  all  the  people 
of  God  die  at  least  safely.  Though  the  thickest  mist  may,  in  the  cases  of 
some,  cover  the  Talley,  and  render  it  more  gloomy  thiui  it  is  to  otherSi 
yet  tliey  make  their  passage  through  it  unhurt.  However  any  believer 
may  have  been  disquieted  by  the  fear  of  death,  yet  he  dies  in  the  Lord ; 
and,  immediately  on  his  dissolution,  he  experiences  all  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  do  so.     He  enters  into  rest,  and  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

But  there  is  in  this  psalm  another  picture,  that  of  the  Master  and  his 
guests. 

One  character  of  the  mode  of  teaching  employed  by  Christ,  in  his 
school,  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  lesson.  "  Whom  shall  he 
teach  knowledge  ?  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrine  ? 
Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts; 
For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  The  allusion  in  this 
passage  is  to  a  parent,  or  affectionate  tutor,  instructing  very  young  child- 
ren. He  sympathises  with  the  infantine  state  of  their  minds ;  he  bears 
with  their  forgetfulness,  and,  with  unwearied  patience,  repeats  the  lesson 
over  and  over.  There  are  many  examples,  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
throughout  the  Bible,  particularly  in  ^e  parables  of  our  Lord.  We 
have  ail  instance  of  it  in  the  psalm  before  us.  This  sacred  hymn  is  like 
a  moving  panorama.  The  scene,  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  flock,  passes 
away,  and  we  next  see  a  table  spread,  and  a  kind  and  gracious  host 
entertaining  his  guests.  Here,  as  in  the  former  representation,  we  have 
exhibited  full  and  suitable  provision ;  every  blessing,  and  every  bless- 
ing in  abundance.  The  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  imparted  to  believ- 
ers, refreshing  and  sanctifying  them,  and  diffusing  a  most  grateful 
savour  all  around ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  nourished  and  in- 
vigorated by  feeding  on  Christ  and  all  his  benefits.  '^  Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over." 

This  table  is  spread  for  the  believer  "  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies;" 
and,  especially,  in  the  presence  of  his  grand  adversary.  Satan  envi^ 
man  the  rich  provision  which  God  had  made  for  his  happiness  in  para- 
dise ;  and,  by  his  machinations,  succeeded  in  getting  him  deprived  of  it 
alL  With  what  envy,  then,  must  that  malignant  spirit  look  on,  when 
he  sees  those  of  whose  eternal  ruin,  he,  at  one  time,  thought  himself 
perfectly  sure,  taken  into  God's  family,  seated  at  his  table,  and  feasted 
on  all  the  delicious  and  satisfying  provision  with  which  that  table  is 
covered? 

The  last  verse,  of  the  psalm,  may  be  viewed  as  the  chorus  sung  by  the 
children  of  God  at  their  Other's  table,  when,  with  the  recollection  of 
all  his  kindness  in  the  past,  and  experience  of  his  present  fiaivour,  they 
extend  their  views  along  the  remainder  of  their  course  on  earth,  and 
stretch  them  forward  to  an  endless  eternity,  ^^  Groodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  even"  At  every  stage  of  his  journey  when  the  believer  looks 
back,  he  says,  "  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us,"  and,  looking  forward, 
he  adds,  "  and  he  will  bless  us.''  In  the  former  representation,  our  eyes 
are  raised  from  fields  on  earth,  to  fields  in  heaven,  from  the  flock  on 
earth,  to  the  flock  in  heaven ;  so  here  our  attention  is  turned  from  a  house 
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OD  earth,  to  a^ioose  in  heaven,  from  a  table  on  earth,  to  a  table  in 
heaven.  These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord  Jesus  addressed  to  his 
disciples  when  seated  with  them  at  the  first  communion  table.  *^  Let 
Dot  your  heart  be  troubled :  in  my  Other's  house  are  many  mansions : 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  sdso."  And  the 
language  of  all  his  believing  people  is,  <<  we  are  journeying  to  the  place 
of  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  surely  give  it  you." 


REVIEW. 

WORKS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PURITAN  DIVINES^BAXTER, 

With  an   Essay  on  his  Life,   Ministry,  and   Theology,  by 
Thomas  M.  Jbnkyns,  D.D.,  F.G.S.,  Coward  College,  London. 

Amono  the  varions  schemes  of  cheap  publication  now  in  existence 
none  is  more  deserving  of  patronage,  or  will  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
its  supporters,  th&n  Nelson's  Works  of  the  English  Puritans.  The 
Paritmns  of  England  were  men  cast  in  a  noble  mould.  From  the  provi- 
dential circomstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  it  might  be  said  of  them, 
that  thej  passed  through  a  course  of  training  adapted,  at  once,  to  the  in- 
tellect, the  conscience,  and  the  character,  and  hence  they  attained  to  a 
very  high  status^  both  as  thinkers,  as  preachers,  as  laborious  pastors,  and 
faithfol  confessors.  Perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  whole  Church,  we  will 
not  meet  with  a  class  of  men,  in  whom  habits  of  activity  were  united 
with  so  high  a  development  of  the  contemplative  fjowers. 

While,  as  a  class,  the  Puritans  are  seen  towering  above  the  theologians 
of  all  succeeding  generations,  there  were,  among  themselves,  some  indi- 
viduals endowed  with  pre-eminent  gifts,  and  who,  on  that  account,  may 
be  jastly  styled  the  Princes  of  the  Puritans.  Such  were  Bunyan,  Owen, 
Howe,  and  Baxter.  Mr  Nelson  has  begun  his  series  with  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  gifted,  the  most  spi- 
ritual, and  the  most  popular  of  them  all — the  glorious  dreamer  of  Elstow, 
who,  at  this  moment,  is  more  universally  known  and  admired  than  any 
writer  of  ancient  or  modern  days.  Then  follows,  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  John  Howe,  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  origi- 
nality of  his  conceptions,  in  the  expansiveness  of  his  views,  and  in  the 
native  grandeur  of  his  genius.  In  his  works  there  is  a  remarkable  con- 
trast, between  the  thoughts,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  conveyed : 
while  the  former  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  a  truly  noble  and  majes- 
ties soul,  the  latter  is  often  ungraceful,  and  confused,  and  awkward.  The 
writings  of  Howe  are  a  mine  of  gold,  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  en- 
rich all  who  have  wisdom  and  patience  to  dig  through  the  not  very  in- 
viting surface,  until  they  reach  those  ample  veins  of  the  precious  material 
which  lie  underneath.  He  is  one  of  those  authors  whose  intrinsic  excel- 
lence will  always  sustain  his  fame,  but  his  style  is  of  such  a  cast  that  his 
writings  will  always  be  more  praised  than  read. 
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In  his  fourth  volume  Mr  Nelson  has  presented  us  with  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  accompanied  by  a  preliminary  Essay  from  the 
pen  of  Dr  Jenkyns,  of  Coward  College,  London.  In  an  age  of  great 
men  Baxter  had  few  superiors  as  a  divine,  and  no  equal  as  a  pastor.  He 
possessed,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  a  delicate  frame  of  body ;  yet, 
though  the  tabernacle,  in  which  God  had  lodged  the  spirit  of  this  excel- 
.  lent  man,  often  vibrated  and  shook,  and  threatened  to  fall,  he,  by  the 
practice  of  habitual  temperance,  and  by  living  perpetually  in  the  serene 
and  mellow  atmosphere  of  devotion,  attained  unto  a  good  old  age,  and, 
during  his  lifetime,  was  so  abundant  in  his  studieft,  that  few  men  have 
ever  written  so  much,  and  yet  so  abundant  in  his  labours,  that  his  parish 
of  Kidderminster  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  example,  of  ministerial  diligence 
and  success,  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  speculative  writings  of  Baxter  are,  in  many  things,  unsound,  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  shew,  that,  when  engaged  in  such  compositions,  he  was 
not  in  his  most  appropriate  element — that  he  was  not  then  engaged  in 
the  work  for  which  God  had  specially  qualified  him,  and  in  that  field  he 
was,  therefore,  weak  and  as  another  man.     That  intense  earnestness  of 
mind,  which  constituted  his  strength  as  a  writer  on  practical  religion,  and 
which  carried  him  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  his  subject,  and  of  the 
sinner,  became  his  infirmity,  when  he  entered  the  field  of  speculation,  by 
precipitating  him  to  his  conclusions  with  too  great  haste,  and  preventing 
him  from  that  calm  inspection  of  a  subject,  on  all  sides,  which  is  an  inde- 
Bpensable  qualification  in  any  one  who  would  excel  in  didactic  theology. 
Of  the  practical  writings  of  Baxter,  considered  as  persuasives  to  a  holy 
life,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  too  highly,  as  they  are  probably  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  of  a  hortatory  nature  that  was  ever  written  by  the  pen 
of  man.      Take  the  written  sermons  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
preachers — ^take  even  those  passages,  which,  as  delivered,  are  said  to  have 
produced  the  most  astonishing  effects,  and,  though,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  workmanship  of  the  words,  they  far  surpass  the  writings  of  Baxter, 
yet,  when  considered  simply  as  means  adapted  to  gain  the  end  of  preach- 
ing, the  stately  brilliancy  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  the  more  manly 
and  impetuous  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  must  yield  the  palm 
to  that  holy  torrent  of  living  truth,  and  vehement  affection  which  issue 
from  the  heart  of  the  simple  Bishop  of  Kidderminster.     The  celebrated 
passage  in  Bossuet*s  funeral  oration  for  the  Queen,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  passage  of  Massillon  upon  the  day  of  judgment,  are  addressed 
principally  to  the  imagination,  and,  though  the  vivid  grandeur  of  the  con- 
ception, rendered,  still  more  imposing,  by  a  majestic  oratory,  broke  upon 
the  auditory  like  a  crash  of  thunder,  absorbing,  and  overwhelming,  and 
appalling  their  souls,  yet  no  sooner,  did  the  voice  of  the  speaker  cease, 
than  the  spirits  of  his  hearers  recovered  their  wonted  levity,  and,  like 
persons  who  had  been  viewing  the  representations  of  some  awe-inspiring 
drama,  they  returned  to  the  brilliant  frivolities,  and  unholy  pleasures,  of  a 
gay,  and  fascinating,  but  sensual,  and  heartless,  and  ungodly  court.    Baxter, 
on  the  other  hand,  uniformly  addressed  himself  to  man  as  a  moral,  re* 
sponsible,  and  immortal  being.     At  the  bar  of  reason,  and  of  conscience, 
he  pled  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  souKs  salvation.     With  the  candle  oif 
the  Lord,  in  the  hand  of  deepest  seriousness,  he  went  down  into  the 
lower  depths  of  the  soul,  and  laid  bare  every  chamber  of  imagery^  and 
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mde  the  sinner  feel  himself  discoTered  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of 
every  refage  of  lies  ;  and  where  his  words  took  effect,  they  were  **  like 
nails  fitttened  in  a  sure  place,"  they  aroused  conscience,  and  their  fibres, 
often,  struck  into  the  heart,  and  were  rooted,  there,  for  ever.  Such  was 
Baxter  as  a  practical  theologian.  Much  as  we  dislike  his  sentiments,  on 
ioiDe  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  though  we  think  his  works  are 
more  calculated  to  convince  than  to  convert  the  soul ;  though  he  speaks 
more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  exceeding  folly  of  sin,  and  the 
awfol  solemnity  of  man's  situation  as  a  sinner,  than  he  does  about  the 
glory  of  Christ's  person,  or  about  his  perfect  righteousness,  or  his  won- 
derful love,  or  the  unsearchable  riches  of  grace  and  glory,  of  which  he  is 
the  treasury ;  and  though,  considered  as  the  only  books,  describing  the 
gospely  they  would  make  but  poorly  furnished  souls,  yet,  when  viewed 
as  the  forerunners  of  Christ,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  the  means  of  awakening  carnal  and 
secure  souls  to  serious  thought,  the  practical  works  of  Richard  Baxter 
have  no  equal. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  lively  pleasure  that  we  saw,  a  selection  from  his 
practical  vn'itings,  announced  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr  Nelson's  works 
of  the  British  Puritans :  And  this  satisfaction  was  enhanced  when  we  as- 
certained that  the  volume  consists  of  some  of  the  choicest  pieces  that  ever 
proceeded  from  Baxter's  pen.  Far  different,  however,  were  the  feelings 
with  which  we  read  the  prefatory  memoir.  We  think  Mr  Nelson  has 
been,  singularly,  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  biographer  for  Baxter, 
and,  having  been  chosen  to  perform  this  work,  we  do  not  see  how  Dr 
Jenkyns  could  have  well  done  it  in  a  more  injudicious  manner  :  Allowing 
that  he  had  intended,  to  damage  the  reputation,  and  lessen  the  influence  of 
Baxter,  to  the  uttermost,  with  a  very  large  class  of  readers,  we  do  not 
know  any  means  by  which  that  end  could  have  been,  more  successfully,  ac- 
complished, than  by  bringing  forward  the  doctrinal  errors  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man  with  the  offensive  prominence  he  has  given  to  them. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts — Baxter's  Life — Baxter's  Mi- 
nistry— and  Baxter's  Theology.  It  is  written  in  a  style,  mid-way,  between, 
the  barely  passable  and  the  positively  pleasant,  and  judging,  solely,  from 
this  memoir,  we  should  consider  the  author  to  be  a  spruce,  smartish, 
writer,  largely  imbued  with  partizan  feelings,  with  many  pretensions  to 
independence  of  mind,  and  having  much  to  say  in  praise  of  originality, 
but  who  has  few  claims  to  profound  self-sustained  thought,  and  no 
claims  whatever  to  the  precious  gift  of  invention, — though  he  is  so  ena- 
moured with  its  shadow,  that  he,  frequently,  speaks,  as  if  he  considered  the 
novelty  of  a  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  its  truth. 

We  cannot  conceive,  upon  what  principle  Dr  Jenkyns  has  thought  pro- 
per to  separate  his  account  of  Baxter's  ministry,  from  Baxter's  life. 
Never,  had  a  biographer  less  excuse  for  such  an  arrangement ;  for  never 
was  there  a  man  whose  ministry  was,  mbre  thoroughly,  identified  with  his 
life,  than  was  the  ministry  of  Richard  Baxter.  The  arrangement  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  in  a  case  where  we  are  called 
upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  prefer  the  grave  and  serious  charge  of  put- 
ting forth  unsound  and  even  dangerous  opinions.  There  are  some  things, 
in  each  of  the  first  two  sections,  into  which  the  memoir  is  divided,  that  are 
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ansatisfactory.     We,  merely,  particnlarise,  in  the  first  section,  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  Baxter's  disputations  with  the  sectaries  in  the  army. 
These  sectaries  he  represents  as  '*  the  first  and  noble  disciples  of  religions 
liberty,"  and  he  reflects  on  Baxter  s  attempts  to  reclaim  them.     Now  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  sectaries,  were,  at  that  time,  the  great 
enemies  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  their  sentiments  were,  not 
only,  latitudinarian,  but  licentious,  as  any  one  may  see  who  consults  the 
catalogue  of  their  opinions  contained  in  the  Gangrena  of  Edward's,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  that  Baxter  joined  the  army.     And,  no  man,  com- 
Setent  to  form  an  opinion,  can  doubt,  that  their  conduct  was  the  most  in- 
uential  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  to 
the  British  throne,  and  to  the  prolongation,  of  despotism  in  the  State,  and 
of  persecntionpin  the  Church.    Baxter  was,  better,  acquainted,  with  the 
sectaries  than  Dr  Jenkyns,  and  his  deliberately  expressed  opinion,  founded 
on  experience,  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  simple  dictum  of  the 
writer  of  his  memoir.     But  does  Baxter,  with  all  his  candour,  and  all  his 
anti-covenanting  feelings,  commend  the  sectaries  ?     Let  us  hear  a  very 
small  part  of  his  description  of  them.     **  The  poor  Church  of  Christ,'* 
says  he,  "  the  sober,  sound,  religious  part,  are  like  Christ  that  was  cru- 
cified between  two  malefactors ;  the  profane  and  formal  persecutors  on 
one  hand,  and  the  fanatick  dividing  sectaries  on  the  other  hand,  have  in 
all  ages  been  grinding  the  spiritual  seed  as  the  corn  is  ground  between  the 
millstones ;  and  though  their  sins  have  ruined  themselves  and  us,  and 
silenced  so  many  hundreds  of  ministers,  and  scattered  the  flocks,  and  made 
us  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  ungodly  world,  and  a  byword  and  a  de- 
solation in  the  earth,  yet  there  are  few  of  them  that  lament  their  sin,  but 
justify  themselves  and  their  misdoings,  and  the  penitent  malefactor  is  un- 
known to  us.*'    And  again,  *'  The  sectaries  chose  out  the  most  able, 
zealous  mifkisters,  to  make  the  marks  of  their  reproach,  and  obloquy,  and 
all  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  their  designs,  and  hindered  them  in 
the  propagation  of  their  opinions.     They  set  against  these  men,  as  the 
drunkards  and  swearers  set  against  them,  and  much  after  the  same  man- 
ner ;  reviling  them,  and  raising  up  false  reports  of  them,  and  doing  all  to 
make  them  odious,  and  at  last  attempting  to  pull  them  all  down ;  only 
they  did  it  more  profanely  than  the  profane,  m  that  they  said  Let  tM 
.    Lo7'd  be  glorifieJt  let  the  gospel  be  propagated  ;  and  abused  and  pro- 
faned scripture  and  the  name  of  God,  by  entitling  him  to  their  faction 
and  miscarriages."     And,  is  it  such  men,  Dr  Jenkyns  would,  now,  can- 
nonize  as  the  first  and  noble  disciples  of  liberty  ?     Men  who  were  the 
open  and  embittered  enemies  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  who,  by  their 
licentious  opinions  and  conduct,  brought  ruin  on  themselves,  and  silenced 
**  so  many  hundreds  of  ministers  ?"     In  vain,  has  history  been  written,  for 
those  who  have  contracted  the  habit,  of  winking,  with  the  one  eye,  while 
perusing  certain  of  its  passages.     But,  on  this  point,  it  is  vain  to  reason  ; 
for  the  apologists  of  the  sectaries,  like  those  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
have,  from  generation  to  generation,  mistaken  an  image,  framed  by  their 
own  fancies,  for  a  sober  reality,  and  been  so  enraptured  with  the  trans- 
cendent beauty,  purity,  and  brightness,  which,  like  a  sacred  halo»  encircles 
the  heads  of  their  idols,  emitting  beams  of  incessant  glory,  which,  trans- 
mute, all  the  dark  facts  of  their  history,  into  deeds  of  everlasting  renown, — 
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JBil  as  cloods  are,  somelimesy  converted,  by  the  sun,  into  a  more  magnifi* 
eent  drapery  for  his  own  pavilion ;  and  here  is  Dr  Jenkyns  again  with 
the  old  slang  **  the  first  and  noble  disciples  of  liberty  of  conscience." 

Bat  it  is  chiefly  to  Dr  Jenkyns'  account  of  Baxter  as  a  theologian  that 
we  wish  to  call  attention.  And  we  may  begin  by  stating,  that,  we  con* 
cave  Dr  Jenkyns  has  taken  up  an  erroneous  idea,  of  the  true  character^ 
and  distinctive  excellence,  of  Baxter.  "  In  fact,"  says  he,  **  it  is  his 
theology  that  constitutes  his  individuality  in  history.  By  Baxter  every 
divine  means  <*  Baxter's  Theology  ;^  as  by  Melancthon  one  means  the 
'*  Coamiiines  Loci  f  and  by  Calvin  the  **  Institutes,"  so,  by  Baxter,  the 
theological  reader  means  **  the  Aphorisms  on  Justification,"  and  the  de- 
votional reader  means  *<  the  Saint's  Rest,  or  the  Reformed  Pastor," 
Now,  we  submit,  that  this  is  incorrect ;  and  that,  Baxter's  individuality,  in 
history,  consists  not  in  high  theological  attainments,  but  in  his  wonderful 
power  as  a  pastor,  a  preacher,  and  a  practical  writer ;  and  though,  by 
Baxter,  Dr  Jenkyns  may  understand  the  Aphorisms  on  Justification,  be- 
cause these  are  the  grand  treasury  of  Baxterian  errors,  yet  we  suppose 
that  in  this  there  are  few,  except  men  of  questionable  orthodoxy,  who 
will  agree  with  him. 

We,  also,  think  that  he  ascribes,  by  far  too  high  a  place,  to  Baxter  as  a 
theologian.  As  a  writer  on  theology,  he  places  him  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, except  Dr  Owen,  and  in  striking  the  balance,  between  Baxter 
and  Owen,  he  allows  the  scale,  rather,  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  former. 
Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be  simply  ridiculous.  Bcueter  was  the  pastor 
of  the  period — he  surpassed  all  others,  in  ministerial  diligence,  and  effi- 
aency ;  hot  to  place  him,  as  a  divine,  on  a  level  with  Charnock,  or  Howe, 
or  Usher,  not  to  speak  ol  Owen,  is  to  claim  for  him  a  status  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  and  which  shews  that  his  biographer,  is,  either,  incapable  of 
estimating  the  merits  of  men  so  illustrious,  or,  that  he  has  certain  sym- 
pathies with  Baxter,  by  which  he  is,  unconsciously,  entangled  and  ensnared. 
A  theologian,  properly,  signifies  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  an  eminent  theologian  is  one  who  excels  in  this  know- 
lec^e.  But,  in  this  sense,  it  cannot  be  said  that  skill  in  theology  was  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Baxter's  mind.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  transfer 
aleanied  word,  from  the  pages  of  Dr  Jenkyns  to  our  own,  we  would  say, 
thst  Baxter  surpassed  all  others  in  the  ^<  anthropology"  of  redemption. 
It  was  not  so  much  about  what  God  was,  and  what  God  had  done,  that 
hs  discoursed,  as  about  what  man  should  do,  by  way  of  improving  the  re- 
feiations  of  the  divine  character  and  ways.  And  if,  we  confine  the  term 
tlieologj  to  the  special  revelation  of  the  plan  of  mercy,  Baxter  was  not 
distiBgaished  for  the  exhibition  of  the  scheme  of  gospel  truth ;  for  hold- 
ing forth  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  in  his  person,  offices  and  work  ;  or  for 
shewing,  how  all  the  attributes  of  God,  shine  in  Christ's  face,  with  the 
inUest  splendour,  and  in  the  sweetest  harmony.  His  aim,  was,  not  so 
SMidi,  to  exhibit  truth,  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  act  on  truth  already  known. 
His  Aphorisms  on  Justification,  his  Discussions  about  Redemption,  his 
Conversations  about  Liherty,  all  indicate  the  same  propensity ;  for  these 
are  all  efforts  to  reconcile  God's  scheme  with  roan's  nature.  Thus,  take 
Baxter^s  worics  as  a  whole,  theology,  or  the  exhibition  of  God,  and  of  di- 
vine troth,  is  not  their  distinctive  feature.     It  was  in  the  humanityt 
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rather  the  theology  of  redemption,  that  he  was  eminent.  It  was  of  man, 
his  sin,  his  misery,  the  solemnity  of  his  situation,  and  the  infinite  motives 
that  press  on  him  to  work  out  bis  own  salvation ;  it  was  on  these  topics 
that  he  loved  to  disconrse ;  to  these,  the  strength  of  his  mind  was  con* 
stantly  directed,  and  the  things  of  God  are  introduced,  not  so  much  to 
influence  man  to  act,  as  things  about  which  man  ought  to  act  by  virtue  of 
his  innate  ability. 

If,  instead  of  the  more  extended  meaning  of  the  word  theology,  we  con- 
fine it  to  the  Bystematuing  of  divine  truths  to  the  classifying  of  it  ac- 
cording to  general  principles,  then  Baxter's  scheme  of  "  Trichotominng" 
or  of  arranging  all  truths  in  a  threefold  view,  because  there  are  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead, — this  scheme,  shews  that  he  was  singularly  des- 
titute of  the  principle  of  generalisation,  without  which,  no  amount  of  study, 
could  have  made  him  a  scientific  theologian.  We  think  we  have,  now, 
shewn  that  Dr  Jenkyns,  in  claiming  for  Baxter  the  first  place  among  the 
theologians  of  that  age,  has,  justly,  subjected  himself  to  the  charge  of  in- 
competency, either  in  capacity,  or  in  candour. 

Let  us,  now,  consider  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Baxter's  theology. 
His  opinions  were,  in  many  things,  similar  to  what  has,  recently,  been 
known  in  this  country,  as  the  "  New  Theology."  He  held  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption,  in  harmony  with  personal  election — maintained 
that  in  justification  it  is  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  his  own  faith 
that  is  imputed  to  the  sinner ;  and,  in  fine,  he  asserted,  that  every  sinner 
exerts  a  distinct  agency,  of  his  own,  in  producing  his  conversion.  The 
statement,  which  Dr  Jenkyns  gives  of  Baxter's  errors  is  very  ample,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  it  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  will  be  a  drawback  upon 
the  influence,  and  the  usefulness,  of  Baxter's  writings.  In  putting  forth 
a  detailed  life  of  Baxter,  a  full  account  of  his  opinions  would  have  been 
indispensable ;  but  this  was,  wholly,  uncalled  for,  in  any  prefatory  notice  to 
his  practical  writings.  And  the  full  account  of  Baxter's  errors,  which  is 
here  given,  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  his  authority,  and  diminish  his 
reputation,  and  influence,  with  many,  who  have,  hitherto,  admired  his  holy 
ardour,  as  a  practical  writer,  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  doctrinal  de- 
viations. 

The  novel  sentiments,  put  forth  by  Baxter,  exposed  him  to  much,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  well-deserved  opposition  in  his  own  day.  Dr  Jenkyns, 
shews  a  most  intense  fellow-feeling  with  Baxter,  under  the  chastisement 
which  his  ill-regulated  ingenuity  brought  upon  him,  and  is  so  zealous,  in 
his  defence,  as  somewhat  to  outrun  discretion,  and  convey  the  idea,  in  de- 
spite of  one,  that  in  apologising  for  Baxter,  he  was  thinking  chiefly  of 
himself.  It  was  enough  for  the  writer  of  this  brief  memoir  to  have  stated 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  Baxter ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Dr 
Jenkyns  has  not  introduced  any  formal  defence  of  the  several  articles  of 
Baxter's  heresy.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  unable  to  keep  from 
interposing,  here,  and  there,  excusatory  notes.  For  example,  he  states 
that  Baxter's  sentiments,  about  universal  redemption,  were  the  same  as 
those  entertained  by  "  the  French  Calvinists,  and  especially  by  Camero, 
Amyraldus,  and  Dallaeus," — a  statement  which,  in  so  far  as  it  includes 
the  French  Calvinists,  generally,  is  incorrect.  The  very  worst  among 
Baxter's  errors  was  the  opinion,  that  faith,  and  not  Christ's  righteousness. 
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is  impaled  to  the  believer,  as  the  material  cause  of  his  salvation.     Dr 
Jenkjrna  apologises,  for  this  opinion,  by  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  the 
majority  of  Calvinistic  divines  in  that  affe  maintained,  that  believers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  are  freed  from  all  obli« 
gation  to  obey  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.     This  assertion  is,  altogether,  un- 
warranted and  calumnious.    That  a  section,  of  Calvinists,  held  this  opinion, 
•ad  were  thence  called  Antinomians,  is  a  fact,  but  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  published  about  the  same  year  with  Baxter's  Aphorisms 
on  Justification,  is  a  proof,  that,  if  Dr  Jenkyns  he  not  indebted  for  this 
hct  to  his  imagination,  it  will  be  difficult  to  claim  for  it  a  more  respectable 
paternity.     To  shew  the  consistency  of  universal  redemption,  with  a  li- 
mited and  special  application,  Dr  Jenkyns  thus  argues :  *'  Theologians," 
lays  he,  '*  who  believe  in  a  general,  believe  also  in  a  special  providence. 
What  is  special  providence  but  the  application  of  the  principles  and  means 
of  general  providence  to  special  cases  ?     In  the  same  manner,  a  theolo- 
gian may  admit  universal  redemption  and  special  redemption,  since  special 
redemption  is  only  the  application  of  the  benefits  and  provisions  of  ge- 
neral redemption  to  particular  cases."    This,  is  one,  of  those  fallacious  in- 
genuities, by  which  smart  men  are,  often,  imposed  upon.     A  very  little  re- 
flection might  have  convinced  Dr  Jenkyns,  that  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween universal  providence,  and  universal  redemption.     The  providence 
of  God,  by  the  works  of  creation  and  the  occurrences  of  life,  is  revealed 
to  all  kindreds  and  all  classes  of  men.     And,  secondly^  universal  provi- 
dence is  universal^  applied^  whenever  providence  ceases  to  be  applied 
it  ceases  to  exist.     But  redemption  is  not  revealed  fo  all  mankind,  neither 
is  it  nniversally  applied,  and,  therefore,  to  whatever  universal  redemption 
may  be  likened,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  providence  of  God.     Let 
Dr  Jenkyns  discover  a  providence  that  extends  to  all,  and  yet  influences 
only  a  few  ;  and,  then,  he  will  have  sDifi^t1)|^g  resembling  a  redemption 
that  was  purchased  for  all,  while  it  is  applied  only  to  some ;  but,  though 
he  travel  through  immensity,  he  will  find,  as  few  traces,  of  such  a  provi- 
dence, in  the  universe,  as  there  are  traces  of  universal  redemption  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Not  content,  however,  with  side  wind  apologies,  Dr  Jenkyns  has  put 
forth  a  general  defence  of  Baxter,  which  we  consider  the  worst  thing  in 
bit  memoir,  and  which,  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  whole- 
tale  apology  for  all  kinds  of  heretics,  now  in  existence,  or  that  may  after- 
wards arise.  "  The  God  of  mind,"  says  he,  **  like  the  God  of  nature,  is 
the  God  of  variety.  In  variety  there  must  necessarily  be  a  series  and  a 
collection  of  individualities ;  for  where  there  is  no  distinctive  individu- 
ality there  can  be  no  variety,  but  only  uniformity Why, 

then,  should  theologians  wish  to  destroy  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  in- 
tellectual system  ?  Who  has  given  them  authority  to  interfere  with  this 
variety  ?  Who  are  they  themselves  that  claim  this  right  to  interfere  ? 
Have  they  any  divine  right  to  differ  from  a  man  like  Baxter  which  a  man 
like  Baxter  has  not  to  differ  from  them  ?"  In  writing  the  above  passage 
we  should  hope  that  the  author  did  not  attach  a  definite  idea  to  his  words. 
His  mind  was  in  a  liberal  vein,  and  he  did  not  take  time  to  weigh  his  ex- 
pressions in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is,  however,  by  his  expres- 
sions that  every  writer  roust  be  judged  ;  and  as  we  do  not  mean  to  blink  the 
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matter,  we  may  just  as  well  say  at  oncey  that,  whatever,  Dr  Jenkyna' 
tentimenU  may  be,  the  opinions,  pat  forth  in  the  above  extract,  can  only 
be  vindicated  on  the  principles  of  universal  scepticism.  When  we  keep 
in  mind  that  in  this  passage  Dr  Jenkyns  is  apologising  for  the  opinions 
of  Dr  Baxter,  the  expressions  "  the  God  of  mind,  like  the  God  of  natare, 
is  the  God  of  variety'*  can  only  mean,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
stand,  that  God  was  pleased  to  see  Baxter  hold  sentiments,  different  from 
his  brethren  on  the  atonement  and  kindred  subjects ;  and,  as  a  general 
axiom,  they  affirm  that  God  is  as  much  pleased  to  see  men  holding 
various  opinions,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  he  is  with  beholding 
the  variety  that  abounds  in  the  works  of  creation.  Now  we,  utterly,  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  God  delights  in  seeing  men  maintain  a 
variety  of  sentiments  about  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  why  has  he  not 
given  us  an  example  of  this  in  his  own  word  ?  Why  is  there  not  the 
same  variety  in  the  opinions  of  Paul,  and  John,  that  there  was  in  those  of 
Baxter  and  Owen?  If  God  delights,  in  variety  of  sentiments,  then 
variety  is  a  virtue,  and,  the  greater  variety,  God  will  be  the  more  de- 
lighted. If  he  is  delighted  with  the  lesser  varieties  among  Protestant 
Christians,  then,  as  a  greater  variety,  he  must  be,  still  more  delighted, 
with  the  multiform  varieties  of  Popery  and  Paganism.  Still  farther,  as 
of  opposite  sentiments  both  cannot  be  true,  to  say,  that  God  delights  in 
seeing  a  variety  of  sentiments  among  Christians,  is  to  say,  that  God  can  be 
pleased  in  seeing  some  of  his  creatures  believing  and  maintaining  that 
which  is  false,  which  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  in  the 
universe — ^that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste  and  opinion — that  truth  is 
not  only,  not,  to  be  found  on  earth,  but  that  she  is  not  even  to  be  found  in 
heaven,  seeing  the  God  of  heaven  delights  in  variety.  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  if  God  delight  in  variety,  then  unanimity  must  be  considered  a  de- 
fect— then  discord  is  harmony  to  the  divine  ears — ^then  division  is  the 
only  true  union  in  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  One,  and,  to  be,  perfectly,  joined 
together,  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  defects.  And  if  it  be  our  duty  to  aim  at  pleasing  God,  and 
God  be  pleased  with  variety,  then,  instead  of  seeking  to  see  eye  to  eye, 
men  ought  to  cultivate  variety ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  praiseworthy 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  than  to  endeavour  to  invent  some  novel  opinion, 
or  propagate  some  new  variety  of  sentiment.  Then  Arius,  and  Pelagius, 
and  Arminiu^,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  heretics,  should  be  reganled, 
to  refer  to  a  passage  of  Dr  Jenkyns,  as  *<  Angelical  doctors,"  as  men  sent 
down,  in  mercy,  to  trouble  the  stagnant  waters  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  Atha- 
nasius,  and  Augustine,  and  Calvin,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  the 
champions  of  the  truth,  ought  to  be  regarded,  according  to  another 
comparison  of  Dr  Jenkyns,  as  <*  lame  and  impotent  folks,  brandishing  their 
crutches"  against  the  witnesses  and  representatives  of  heaven-born  variety. 
We,  therefore,  feel  ourselves  constrained,  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty, 
to  charge  this  sentiment  with  involving  the  principle  of  universal  scep- 
tkism :  it  gives  to  variety  the  throne  of  truth,  and  necessarily  implies, 
that  there  is  no  rule  of  faith  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  rule  of  morals. 
To  us,  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  more  certain,  than  that  man's 
understanding  is  as  entirely  under  subjection  to  God  as  is  his  conduct — 
that  he  is  responsible  unto  God  for  his  belief — that  he  ought  to  believe 
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BOliiiiig  witlioiii  evidence  that  it  is  accordant  with  the  mind  of  God- 
that  the  Scriptarea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the,  only,  authen- 
tic reTelatioQ  of  the  divine  will — that  these  contain  only  one  sjrstem  of 
tnith — and  that  every  deviation  from  revealed  truth>  is  an  error,  which,  if 
held  [wiUolly,  ia  a  crimen  which,  if  not  held  wilfully,  is  an  imperfection^ 
which*  God  may  overrule  for  good,  but  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  sinful, 
lod  which,  it  is  infinitely  more  impossible  for  God  to  approve,  than  for  a 
mathematician  to  be  delighted  by  a  step  of  false  reasoning. 

It  ia  no  doubt  true,  that,  in  the  natural  world,  there  is  the  most  amaz- 
ing variety ;  but  all  this  variety  is  framed  out  of  one  kind  of  substance. 
And  in  the  spiritual  world,  there  is  also  inexhaustible  variety  in  the  endow- 
ments of  different  men ;  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  same  truth,  of 
God,  upon  different  minds,  is,  also,  wondrously  varied ;  but  variety  in 
■lental  endowments,  and  the  variety  of  effects,  produced  by  the  same 
truth,  are,  quite  different,  things,  from  holding  various  sentiments  about 
what  God  has  revealed.  God  is  pleased,  with  the  variety  of  mental  struc- 
ture,  among  his  children,  and  he  is  pleased,  with  the  varied  effects,  which  his 
own  troths  make  upon  them,  but  he  cannot  be  pleased  to  see  them  holding 
different  opinions  in  regard  to  truth  itself.  How  different  Dr  Jenkyns'  sen- 
timenta  about  variety,  from  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul !  Where,  the  truths 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  were  concerned,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ac- 
ooonted  variety  worthy  of  the  most  solemn  anathema.  <<  If  we,  or  an 
tngel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel,  unto  you,  than  that  which  we 
have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.*' 

We,  exceedingly,  regret  that  this  injudicious  memoir  has  been  prefixed 
to  these  practical  pieces  of  Baxter.  ^  We  trust,  Mr  Nelson,  will  be  more 
wary,  in  his  selection  of  persons  to  perform  this  duty  in  future.  Mean- 
while, in  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  we  would  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  fact  of  Baxter's  success, 
as  a  pastor,  when  taken  in  connection  with  his  erroneous  opinions  on 
many  points.  From  this  fact,  it  would  be  very  natural,  to  conclude^  either 
that  Baxter's  opinions  were  true,  or,  that,  truth  and  error,  on  these  points 
was  a  matter  of  little  importance.  But  both  of  these  inferences  would  be 
&lse.  Suppose  two  fields,  equally,  bad,  under  the  care  of  two  husbandmen, 
the  one  of  whom  sows  his  field  with  seed  of  the  best  quality,  while  his 
neighbour  sows  his  with  inferior  seed ;  but  suppose,  that  the  man,  with 
the  inferior  seed,  is  a  first-rate  agriculturist,  who  clears,  and  drains,  and 
nanurea,  his  land,  in  the  best  style,  while  the  man,  with  the  good  seed,  is 
indolent,  and  neither  clears,  nor  drains,  nor  manures,  his  field,  or  does  so 
in  the  most  scanty  manner ;  then,  on  account  of  the  divine  law  granting 
the  blessing  unto  diligence,  the  field,  sown  with  the  inferior  seed,  will  yield 
a  far  more  abundant  crop  than  the  field  that  was  sown  with  the  best  seed. 
And  Baxter's  success,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  sprung,  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  same  cause.  His  seed  was,  only,  of  a  second-rate  quality, 
but  he  was  the  first  among  spiritual  husbandmen,  both  in  the  amount  of 
vital  power  with  which  he  was  endued,  and  the  amazing  energy,  and  un- 
tiring diligence,  which  he  was  enabled  to  display ;  and  God,  abundantly, 
blessed  hie  abundant  labours. 

Neither,  ought  we  to  conclude,  that  differences  of  opinion,  on  such  topics, 
are  matters  of  trivial  importance.     While  the  preaching  of  Baxter  was, 
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eminently,  bleBsed,  his  theology,  when  allowed  time  to  develope  itself,  on  a 
more  extended  field,  was  prodactive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Dr 
Jenkjns,  expressly,  states  that  "  professed  Baxterianism  exerted  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  its  avowed  adherents.  These  disciples  of  Baxter 
gradually  forsook  the  ma  media  of  their  master,  and  travelled  to  Armi- 
nianism  ;  and  thence  after  some  progress  through  Arianism  became  at 
last  settlers  in  Socinianism."  Thus  was  it  in  England,  and  Seceders  have, 
always,  entertained  the  idea,  that  the  sentiments,  of  Baxter,  exerted  a  de- 
cided influence  in  promoting  that  deterioration,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  within  the  Established  Church,  which  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Moderatism.  Looking  to  Baxter's  personal  success,  we  see  that 
superior  diligence,  with  inferior  orthodoxy,  may  be  far  more  useful  than 
superior  orthodoxy  with  inferior  zeal — from  which  the  Church  may  learn 
the  incalculable  importance  of  a  living  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fatal  consequences,  of  Baxter's  theology,  shew,  the  importance  of  truth — 
shew  that  errors  which  are,  perfectly,  compatible  with  personal  salvation, 
and  with  great  official  usefulness,  may  yet,  upon  a  more  extended  field,  be 
productive  of  evil  which  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  successful 
labours  of  the  most  devoted  life  ;  for,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  even  the 
good  done  by  Baxter,  as  a  pastor,  and  a  writer  on  practical  divinity,  has 
been  equal,  to  the  evil,  which  Baxterianism,  has  done  among  the  British 
Churches.  Let  the  Church  aim  to  have  men  of  Baxter's  piety,  but  let 
her  be  no  less  solicitous  to  have  them  sounder  in  the  faith. 


EMBLEMS. 
L 

The  disclosure^  made^  by  nighty  of  the  glories  of  the  material  heavens 
emblem^  of  the  special  manifestations  of  God^  made  to  his  people^ 
in  times  of  trial. 

When  the  summer  sun  shines  bright,  and  clear,  we  forget  the  splendours 
of  the  firmament,  and  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the  earth :  but  when  night 
wraps  creation  in  her  mantle  of  darkness,  the  beauty  of  the  lower  world 
is  obscured,  and  the  glories  of  the  firmament  are  unveiled.  The  fairest 
landscape,  on  the  earth,  is  then  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  is  on 
the  face  thereof.  The  canopy  of  heaven,  then,  appears  incomparably  sub- 
lime. Countless  stars,  unseen  amid  the  eff'ulgence  of  noon,  burst  forth 
upon  the  gazer's  eye,  like  the  lamps  of  glory,  and  become  the  principal 
objects  of  admiration  during  the  gloom  of  midnight. 

Emblem  this  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  When  prosperity  pours  its 
sunshine  on  the  landscape  of  life,  it  dazzles  men's  eyes  ;  the  glitter  of  the 
world  is  mistaken  by  man,  for  gold,  and,  forgetting  the  eternity  that  is  before 
them,  and  the  God  that  is  above  them,  they  say  *<  this  is  my  rest,  here  will 
I  stay."  But  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  sets,  and  a  dark  night  of  adver- 
sity follows,  bow  dim  is  all  earthly  splendour !  How  vain,  then,  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  profits,  and  prospects !  Then  the  reality,  the  worth,  the 
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beauty,  the  glory  of  heavenly  things,  is  best  seen.  Then  the  Lord's  people, 
Qsaally,  obtain  the  fullest  desplays  of  his  grace,  goodness,  and  majesty. 
The  Mpirilual,  like  the  natural  heavene^  are  best  seen  by  night. 

Look  to  the  history  of  saints,  in  the  Bible,  or  out  of  the  Bible,  and  ask 
when  was  it  that  this  earth  was  likest  heaven  ?  When  did  God,  most  appear, 
in  very  deed,  to  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth  ?  And  we  will  find  that 
days  of  trial  have,  usually,  been  times  of  greatest  enjoyment.  The  saints  of 
God,  like  the  nightingale,  usually  sing  sweetest  in  the  darkness.  It  is,  when 
called  to  pass  through  the  wilderness,  that  they  have  manna  given  for  their 
daily  bread.  A  thousand  instances  might  be  mentioned ;  we  might  speak 
of  Jacob  flying  for  his  life,  and  lying  down  forlorn,  companionless,  in  a 
field  near  Luz,  with  nothing  but  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  the  heavens 
for  his  curtain,  and  seeing,  there,  the  ladder,  on  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended,  and  at  the  top  of  ii^ich  Jehovah  stood.  We  might  speak  of 
Jacob's  son,  when  imprisoned  in  Egypt ;  or  of  the  exiled  son  of  Amram, 
in  the  wilds  of  Midian ;  or  of  David,  bunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  the  solitudes,  of  which,  he  made  to  resound,  with  the  pant- 
ings  and  the  longings,  of  his  soul  after  God,  even  the  living  God.  We 
might  speak,  also,  of  Elijah,  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  ;  or  of  Ezekiel  by 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  when  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  beheld 
**  the  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze,"  symbolical  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lord — as  illustrative  of  the  same  truth.  And  if  we  come  down 
to  New  Testament  times,  we  will  find  that  seasons  of  trial  have,  very 
often,  been  times  of  special  manifestation.  Go  to  the  jail  door  of  Phil- 
lippi,  into  the  stocks  of  which,  the  scourged  apostles  have  been  thrown, 
and  listen  to  the  sounds  which  issue  from  thence.  Sounds  are  often 
beard  in  the  prison-house — the  sound  of  blaf«phemy  is  there, — the  sound 
of  unholy  mirth  is  there — there,  also,  are  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  bitter  lamen- 
tatbns,  the  mournful  melodies  of  broken  hearts.  But  nothing  such  issue 
from  the  apostles.  They  have  forgotten  the  sufferings  of  the  body  in 
the  ecstacy  of  their  souls.  They  sang  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard 
them.  Ay,  and  more  than  prisoners  heard !  The  sound  of  that  psalm, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  was  heard  even  above  the  glorious  stanzas  of 
the  new  scng,  and  above  the  ravishing  melody  of  angelic  anthems ;  and 
God,  by  terrible  things,  in  righteousness,  answered  their  prayers,  and 
shewed  his  favour. 

Take  another  example  from  the  New  Testament.  John,  the  last  of  the 
apostles,  was  banished,  by  the  Emperor  Domitian,  to  the  barren  isle  of 
Patmos,  far  from  the  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  the  churches  in  which  he 
labonred.  Though  a  feeble  old  man,  it  is  said  he  was  doomed  to  work 
in  the  mines.  How  hard  was  the  apostle's  situation  I  But  the  exile 
was  more  to  be  envied  than  the  tyrant  who  banished  him.  No  earthly 
friend  was  nigh  ;  but  he  had  a  friend  in  heaven,  from  whom  no  act  of  the 
Roman  tyrant,  no  decree  of  the  conscript  fathers,  could  separate  him. 
In  Patmos  he  obtained  such  a  discovery  of  Christ's  glory,  as  he  did  not 
obtain,  even,  in  those  moments  of  unspeakable  happiness,  when  he  lay 
upon  his  Master's  bosom,  and  saw  his  glory,  **  the  glory  as  of  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  How  sublime  !  Sublime  is 
too  low  a  word.  How  divine !  How  godlike !  his  descri]>tion,  of  the 
virion  of  the  incarnate  God,  which  he  beheld,  as  described,  by  himself,  in 
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the  first  chapter  of  Revelations.  And  how  wonderful  the  revelations  that 
were  made  to  him,  when  God,  in  vision,  caused  him  to  see,  and  record, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Church,  the  whole  chain  of  events,  down,  from  that 
period,  to  the  end  of  time. 

These  examples  shew,  that  the  night  of  adversity  is,  very  often,  made 
the  means  of  discovering  the  glory,  and  beauty,  of  the  heavenly  world,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  obscure  the  lustre,  of  all  terrestrial  glory,  and  wean 
the  heart  from  the  pursuit  of  it.  Let  God's  people,  therefore,  be 
patient  under  suffering,  and  they  will  find,  in  the  issue,  that  God  is  always 
best  to  them  when  they  have  most  need  of  him.  Let  none  shrink  back 
from  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Grod;  for  God,  is  too  great,  and  glorious,  a 
master,  to  be  a  debtor  to  any  of  his  creatures :  and  he  will,  therefore, 
cause  all  sufferings,  endured  for  him,  to  turn  out  to  the  everlasting  gain 
of  his  faithful  servants. 


IL 

Sunthine,  concealing  the  defects^  and  magnifying'  the  beauties  of  a 
distant  landscape — an  emblem  of  the  lot  of  those  who  seem  to  be  specially 
blessed  with  worldly  prosperity. 

We,  sometimes,  see  the  sun  shining,  with  uncommon  beauty,  upon  some 
extensive  landscape.  Gilded  by  his  rays,  this  favourite  spot,  appears  more 
beautiful  than  either  the  place  upon  which  we  ourselves  are  standing,  or 
than  any  other  in  the  surrounding  country.  Let  us  traverse  the  interme- 
diate space,  and  stand  on  the  identical  part,  that  appeared  so  enchanting, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  find,  that  instead  of  being  the  most  lovely,  and  in- 
viting part  of  the  scenery,  it  is  the  least  so.  In  this,  we  have  an  emblem 
of  what,  frequently,  occurs  in  human  life.  Looking  on  the  lot,  of  those 
members  of  society,  on  whom  the  sun  of  prosperity  pours  its  fullest  and 
most  unclouded  radiance — who  have  wealth,  or  honour,  or  fame,  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree,  we  are  apt  to  say,  these  persons  are  the 
most  happy  ones  on  earth,  and  I  could  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be 
placed  in  their  situation.  If,  however,  God  should  place  us  in  their  sta- 
tion, we  might  find,  that  it  was  far  less  desirable  than  that  humbler  posi- 
tion we  had  quitted  for  its  sake.  There  are  clouds  in  every  sky  ;  there 
are  crooks  in  every  lot.  Every  character,  has  its  imperfections,  and  every 
condition,  has  its  drawbacks.  Those,  that  have  no  real  crosses,  will  frame 
imaginary  ones.  Those,  that  have  no  afiiictions,  in  their  circumstances, 
may  have  them  in  their  persons  or  families.  There  is  often,  a  canker,  on 
the  greenest  leaves  of  prosperity,  and  a  loathsome  disease,  sometimes, 
lurks  beneath  the  glittering  robe  of  honour. 

These  truths  are,  strikingly,  illustrated,  by  the  case  of  Naaman,  re- 
corded in  the  second  book  of  Kings.  Naaman  occupied,  a  very  honour- 
able post,  in  the  Court  of  Syria — being  captain  of  the  host,  which  is  the 
Slace  nearest  to  the  king.  With  his  master,  he  was  a  great  man  and 
onourable.  By  his  valour  he  had  not  only  delivered  Syria  from  invasion, 
but  enlarged  its  border.  He  was  the  fafourite  warrior  of  the  age, — ca- 
ressed by  the  king,  and  applauded  by  the  people.    Fame  attended  his  steps, 
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— hoDonr  encircled  his  brow — wealth  lay  within  his  g^rasp.  Who  would 
not  have  been  Naaman?  How  many  would  have  crawled  upon  their 
knees,  or  risen  upon  bloody  steps,  to  gain  such  an  eminence  ? 

Look  at  Naaman  again — the  terror  of  the  enemy — the  idol  of  the  army 
— the  ornament  and  guard  of  his  country ;  who  had  a  palace  to  dwell  in, 
and  chariots  to  ride  in  ;  no  doubt,  there  were  many  who  envied  the  situa- 
tion of  Naaman,  and  thought  him  the  happiest  of  men.  His  bliss,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  without  alloy.  If  he  had  a  golden  cup,  there  was 
one  ingredient  in  it  that  embittered  every  draught  he  took.  He  was  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases — ^that  disease 
which  divine  wisdom  hath  selected  to  represent  the  evil  and  loathsome 
nature  of  sin — **  he  was  a  great  man  with  his  master  and  honourable,  but^ 
he  was  a  leper" 

It  might  hide  pride  from  man,  and  teach  us  all  to  be  contented  with 
our  condition,  if  we  would  only  look  to  this  word  of  three  letters,  as  it 
occurs,  in  Naaman's  history — **  but  he  was  a  leper."  A  terrible  word  is  this 
hut,  a  most  powerful  monosyllable.  How  many  a  fair  character  has  it 
fipoiled !  On  how  much  happiness  has  it  poured  contempt !  And  as  Naaman 
had  his  but,  so  have  all  men  their  huts — both  in  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  Is  the  bondman  happy  ?  No  I  but  he  would  be  so  if  free. 
Is  the  freeman  happy  ?  No  I  but  he  would  be  so  if  wealthy.  Is  the  rich 
man  happy  ?  No !  but  he  would  be  so  if  he  had  a  little  more,  so  that  he 
could  retire  from  business  on  a  competent  provision.  Is  he  who  has 
acquired  a  competence  happy  ?  No  I  but  he  would  be  so  if  he  had  a  title 
of  honour.  Is  the  titled  man,  then,  blessed  ?  No  I  but  he  would  be  so  if 
he  could  outshine  all  his  compeers.  Ascend,  then,  above  all  the  nobles 
and  look  into  the  throne — even  here,  we  will  find  that  but  has  extended 
its  empire.  The  monarch  has  a  crown,  but  he  has  also  his  cross — but  he 
is  mortal — but  be  is  exposed  to  suffering — but  he  is  subjected  to  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  In  thus  refusing  perfect  happiness,  to  any  lot  on 
earth,  God  designs*  to  teach  us,  not  to  envy  those  above  us  ;  to  be  con- 
tent with  our  condition  ;  to  learn  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  here, 
but  in  himself  the  all-sufficient  Good.  Every  want,  and  cross,  and  dis* 
appointment,  and  difficulty,  is  a  call  to  turn,  from  the  scanty  and  polluted 
streams  of  earth,  to  him,  the  infinite  fountain  of  living  waters.  From  this 
we  may,  also,  learn  to  rest  contented  with  our  own  condition,  and  to  be  en- 
vious of  no  man.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  are  exempted  from 
vexations  and  hardships.  There  are,  be  assured,  leprous  spots,  where,  in 
the  distance,  we  can  only  see  the  splendours  of  wealth,  and  the  insignia  of 
honour.  Many,  as  Matthew  Henry  remarks,  wonld  have  been  willing  to 
exchange  places  with  Naaman,  but  few  would  have  been  willing  to  have  ex- 
changed skins  with  him.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  willing,  to  exchange  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  station,  for  the  advantages  possessed  by  our  neighbour, 
but  would  we  also  be  willing  to  take  his  disadvantages  ?  We  might  wish 
the  chariot  of  a  nobleman,  but.  would  we  be  willing,  also,  to  take  bis  gouty 
limbs  ?  We  might  wish  the  easy  life  of  those  born  to  affluence,  but  would 
we,  also,  desire  their  slender  frames,  and  their  diseased  constitutions  ?  With 
one  exception,  every  condition  has  its  but  ?  And  to  whom  is  this  blessed 
exemption  accorded  ?  Not  to  the  rich  man — not  to  the  learned  man — not 
to  the  prudent  man — but  to  him  who  has  learned  in  whatever  state  he  is, 
therewith  to  be  content. 
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Truth  and  Error ;   Or  Leitert  to  a  Friend,  on  tome  of  the  Controversies  of  the  Day. 
By  the  Rst.  Ho&atiui  Boitab,  Kelso. 


We  haye  perused  these  letters  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  author  disensses 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult 
questions  in  theology,  such  as  election, 
predestination,  the  atonement,  faith, 
assurance,  man's  inability,  in  a  manner 
that  is  clear  and  lively,  without  being 
superficial.  His  letters  are  written  in  that 
peculiar  style,  so  difficult  to  attain,  which 
is  at  once  relished  by  men  of  learning,  and 
understood  by  those  whose  whole  litera- 
ture consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  conducting  these  discussions, 
the  author  does  not  shew  much  of  argu- 
mcntatiTC  power,  but  he  is  mighty,  by 
means  of  his  scriptural  sagacity,  in  the 
itatemont  of  doctrine.  As  impregnable 
poeitions,  in  war,  render  fighting  unneces- 
sary, so,  in  controversy,  a  statement, 
that  oannot  be  assailed,  dispenses  witli 
the  neoeisity  of  formal  proof^  and,  in 
such,  the  work  before  us  abounds  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  repeated  perusal  of  all  who  wish 
light  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
We  would  not  be  surety  for  every  ex- 
pression that  he  uses,  nor  for  every  illns- 
tration  that  he  employs,  but  we  can 
▼ouch  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his  principles, 
if  tbeee  are  tried  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  most  approved  divines  of  the 
old  evangelical  school  of  Scotland  —  the 
•ebool  of  Boston,  and  Willison,  and  the 
£rskines,  and  John  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton. On  the  subject  of  faith,  we  mark 
a  tery  great  advance  in  the  author's 
itntimenta,  when  compared  with  some 
of  hia  former  productions.  His  senti- 
ments, on  this  subject,  are  decidedly  and 
entirely  those  of  the  best  and  most 
•avoury  of  our  old  divines.  As  these 
MBtiments  are  brought  out  in  the  letters 


before  us,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
a  great  improvement,  if,  in  succeeding 
editions,  more  prominence  were  given 
to  the  object  of  faith.  A  person's  views 
of  faith  cannot  be  essentially  wrong, 
provided  they  are  right  respecting  (he 
Author  of  faith,  and  the  ob;ect  of  faith  ; 
that  is  to  say,  provided  he  believe  that 
faith  is  a  saving  grace,  produced  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  provided, 
he  also  believe  (hat  cub  Lobd  Jesus 
CnniST,  niMSELF,  iif  his  globious  peb- 
80N,    as  Emanuel  God  with  us,  is    the 

SOLE    OBJECT    OF    SATING    FAITH.         Mr 

Bonar  gives  its  proper  place  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  faith, 
and  he  also  intimates,  that  Christ  himself 
is  the  sole  object  of  faith  :  but  to  this 
latter  point  we  would  wish  him  to  give 
far  greater  prominence,  as  that  which  at 
once  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  the  prevalent 
error,  that  faith  is  a  mere  intellectual 
assent.  A  mere  assent  it  cannot  be,  if  a 
person  is  its  object.  We  assent  to  a 
truth,  but  we  trust  in  a  person.  It  is  a 
Saviour  that  we  require :  it  is  a  &irtoair 
in  whom  we  are  called  to  believe ;  but 
truth  is  not  the  Saviour,  it  is  only  the 
light  by  which  he  is  discovered,  and  faith 
ought  not  to  rest  in  the  light,  but  in  the 
divine  person  of  the  Saviour  whom  it 
reveals.  7^  doctrine  that  faith  is  a  mere 
assent  to  the  truth,  is  a  new  kind  of  mode- 
ratism,  which  putsTnvT'a  in  the piaeeofthe 
Saviour;  just  as,  in  the  moderatism  of 
another  school,  works  were  put  in  his 
stead.  We  think,  therefore,  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if,  in  his  next  edi- 
tion,  Mr  Bonar  would  give  more  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  which  he  has  already 
indicated,  that  '*  Jesus,  Himself,"  is 
the  only  resting-place  of  the  soul. 


The  Wine  of  the  Kingdom;  Or  Fellowship  with   Christ, 
Sedgewick,  Aberdeen. 


By  the  Rev.   Robxbt 


This  small  volume  is  handsomely  got 
«p ;  it  b  evangelical  in  sentiment ;  it 
Is  somewhat  tastefully  written  ;  there  is 
in    it   nothing  vulgar,   nothing  exagge- 


rated, nothing  eccentric  ;  it  has  as  few 
positive  faults  as  it  Is  possible  for  a  book 
to  have,  and  yot,  after  all,  it  is  somehow 
or  other  remarkably  deficient  in  life  and 
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power.  Look  on  it,  and  it  ii  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  read  it,  and  it  is  not 
dettitnte  of  melody  to  the  ear ;  but 
it  leaves  little  behind  in  the  me- 
mory ;  it  deposits  no  seed  of  future 
thoughts  in  the  understanding,  and  when 
it  does  reach  the  heart,  it  merely  causes 
a  momentary  ripple  on  the  surface,  while 
the  interior  is  unmoved.  The  want  of 
▼ital  power,  in  a  work  where  there  is  no- 
thing unsound  in  doctrine,  nor  yicious  in 
style,  may  arise,  in  part,  firom  the  struc- 
ture of  the  author's  genius,  but,  we  ap- 


prehend, that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  two  facts :  firtt^  There  is  in  the  vo- 
lume far  too  much  time  spent  in  describ- 
ing Christian  feeling,  and  far  too  little 
space  allotted  to  those  glorious  objects, 
by  which,  alone,  this  feeling  is  produced  ; 
and,  tecondltft  While  there  is  much  said 
about  Christ,  Christ  himself,  is  not  held 
forth  with  that  prominence  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  work,  upon  such  a  subject, 
that  aims  not  merely  to  pleeue,  but  to  en- 
lighten, to  sanctify,  and  to  edi^  the 
Church. 


MISSIONAKY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Between  the  possession,  of  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  ofmissionary  information,  there 
exists  an  intimate  union.  They  act  and 
re-act  upon  one  another.  The  Word  of 
God,  is  the  fountain  of  all  missionary 
principles;  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  pri- 
mary author  of  all  missionary  life;  but 
the  fountain  must  have  a  channel,  and 
the  life  of  man  must  have  a  scene,  and, 
whether,  the  soul  of  the  living  Christian  is 
to  embody  itself  in  foreign  enterprise,  or 
in  labours  of  love,  at  home,  an  actual  field 
of  operation  must  be  presented  to  the  view, 
by  which  it  may  be  awakened  and  per- 
suaded to  manifest  its  inherent  energies. 

By  Miationary  Intelligence  we  realize 
the  state  of  the  world,  as  ecclesiastical 
intelligence  enables  us  to  do  that  of  the 
Church ;  by  it  we  verify  the  scripture 
contrast  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  and  our 
longings  are  quickened  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  Messiah's  reign. 

Such  being  our  estimate,  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions  by 
due  reports  of  missionary  progress,  we 
own  a  wish  that  our  readers  may  not 
deem  the  contents  of  this  department  of 
the  Magazine  to  be  of  trivial  moment,  or 
bestow,  upon  them,  no  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  Christendom  is  merging  into  a 
condition  that  deserves  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  whole  Church.  We 
shall  aim  to  present  such  a  selection  from 
the  missionary,  and  other  foreign  journals, 
as  will  place  our  readers,  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  intelligence,  upon  a  level 
with  the  reading  public  at  large.  **  The 
field  is  the  world,"  said  the  great  pro- 
phet of  the  Church.  This  is  beginning 
to  be  literally  true.      The  evangelistic 


operations  of  the  Church,  are  expanding 
over  the  whole  world,  penetrating,  even, 
into  regions  of  the  earth,  that  were  here- 
tofore inaccessible.  To  give  details,  suf- 
ciently,  comprehensive  to  shew  these 
movements,  in  their  whole  extent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
circumstantial,  to  engage  the  affections, 
is  a  task,  to  which  certain  periodicals 
are  exclusively  devoted.  Our  space  is 
necessarily  circumscribed,  and  so  must 
be  our  aim.  We  shall  not  attempt,  in 
every  number,  to  go  round  the  circle  of 
even  the  leading  missionary  operations  of 
the  Churches.  We  shall  concentrate  our 
extracts,  now  in  one  direction,  and  now 
in  another,  so  that  the  information  will 
be  solid  and  available. 

Popery,  as  the  antagonist  of  Protestant- 
ism, in  all  its  lines  of  effort,  must  receive 
prominent  attention.  The  Jewtj  also, 
cannot  fail  to  have  our  special  regard. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  progress  of  owr 
own  Mission  will  command  the  place  which 
it  ought  to  hold  in  our  missionary  records ; 
its  proceedings  we  shall  carefully  report 
from  time  to  time. 

Having  expressed  thus,  generally,  the 
views.by  which  we  shall  be  guided  in  con- 
ducting this  department  of  the  Magazine, 
we  refrain  from  pre-occupying  more 
ground  by  preliminary  remark,  and  re- 
membering (hat  the  missionary  journals 
of  the  Church  are  just  the  voice  of  the 
watchmen  announcing  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  Sim  of  Man,  let  us  commend 
them  all  to  the  blessing  of  that  God  who 
ordereth  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  '*  of 
whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom 
are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen." 
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THE  SYNOD'S  MISSION. 


We  «r«  no(  in  a  potitioa,  to  add  any  poiDt 
of  i»t*Ui|(«oco  coooecttd  with  the  pretont 
tUU  of  tke  Synod's  MimIod,  bcTOod  whet 
ie  to  he  ftxuKl  in  the  lbUo«ia«  report  of 
the  .Vein  JSrrteC  AfimMcry  AtmHamtiom^ 
Gfm^f'm.  Theconunitt««er«,enxioittly, 
reconeMertef  the  vhoU  pten  of  the  Sy- 
nod s  mimionnnr  opemUoM.  A  Meetiec 
Ukee  pkcew  thie  aMnth,  vhen  the  Com- 
«Hteo^  w«  enppoeewwmcoMidrr  vhnt  it 
wiU  he  h««t«  in  present  ctrcnwtmcte,  to 
repiMt  fw  the  CMMdetntien  and  ta 
of  the  ifeeetint  of  $xnod  in  AprtL 


>IX1«  >TmKST  Oi^SUMLSttATll>X»  eLAMtOW. 


TlMe  OMT'MEOtleoi,  held  atir 
)l«««^  "Ml  Men4i^  etirninr.  Seth  l>cto- 
horl^Mi^  TW  rey Of t  eme  nfd,  end  hoT- 
li^  he^  Moved  h^  the  KtT.  John  RebeH- 
OM^  X^if'^  «*d  t<cend<<  hy  Mr  I>ron  of 
t%lM|E^«%  ^M»  mnnnfaeipmhr  adopted. 

YW  t<pett>  i^der  gitinf  a  detailed 
ttnnertrt  ^  tlio  ^Midii,  froai  which  it 
<^»wy4  thel  the  tiiMi  of  XI6:9:I0 
^H*  ^  ^l»^  tteoMirer'^  he 


Wh«le  t*^  OwMidnes  wonJd  eon. 
M^MihiM  V^  ••  the  hMteoMd  amoant 
^^y4ir<h»^  ^tMiyiMffi  they  would, 
at  W  twi**  H^»^  «tUI  «po«  yt^n  y»t  to 
vo^MkhH  y*nr  ovNTtUn*  <br  thetr  ttUI 
^^vHhe^  »nlfcr»tt»eiit.  It  ow  MI»lonary 
♦\*«^l^^  ar*  t^  he,  ill  w^y  w^y»  effbetual, 
Ihet  wmmH  he  ««  «m  e^tea^ied  teaW.  The 
1^  ^  the  ^^MThi  and  IMI  we  can  point 
Vik  n^  p*rtWa  ^  iU  HnWe«eeii  with  the 
mm^!t\  ^  t^htrM^  t^re  we  eatHied  to  lay 
J^^^^  iVMMt  aa\Wa«  eiHleaToiire«  and 
MH^  «a«>«#*l  l^ii^^va,  «ad  exerttont,  fbr 
l|i  aaHi^l^HWi^***  f  >Vh«e  we,  them  are 
^^^K^  wh«l  K^\^^  Hm  eaahied  ut  to 

||y.>  ^  itOU  «^Hd  l^Ml  U  t»to  our  hearte  to 

MMW  ^^^  ^^*  newarak  <HMMm)Uee  had 
CJJd  «  MM*Hva*7»  •^^^^  •ele^^led  a  Held 
^^Mtm!^^^^  U  U  uww*\MNoery»  here,  to 
JJjwJlH^i^  «  delaU  ^t  Ihe  eirvuaietaiwee 

Sm^  <^»«  •^♦^  **'  ^^**^«^  ^^^  *'*•• 

g^^m^d  ^H»»  e^i^a^^lMl^^**  Ihew  ratted, 
u^ U  ^w•^'»»  ll»M»  M  \Mf  ^^  aieetln|t» 
|UH««d  fS»vwd  \^^m^^^  with  ahua- 
I  ^1   |»evwHl*<^>  *w**a*  f^ur  a  co»- 


mencement,  jet«  without  an  agent  to 
proceed  to  the  missionary  field.  Those, 
who  were  present  at  that  meeting  of 
Synod,  cannot  have  forgot  the  enthusiasm 
dbplayed  as  to  missions,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  members  to  prosecute  the 
worlL,  and  the  solemn  call  made  by  them 
upon  two  of  their  number,  <*  to  take  into 
their  serious  consideration,  the  propriety 
of  doToting  themselves  for  a  time  to  this 
cause,  and  proceeding  upon  a  mission  to 
the  Jews," 

Your  Committee  take  leave  to  indicate 
to  yon,  that  there  are  Tery  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  mission  of  inquiry 
to  Syria.  The  expense  of  outfit,  travel- 
ling and  maintenance  is  very  great,  the 
supply  of  the  vacant  charges  at  home  is 
a  serious  matter ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
before  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  native  Jews  of  Syria 
could  be  gained,  so  as  to  communicate 
with  them  in  it,  five  years'  study  would 
he  required.  Would  not  a  yisit  of  the 
brief  duration  contemplated,  be  only 
going  and  looking  upon  their  afBiction 
without  being  able  to  lend  a  hand  to  help 
them  ?  Your  Committee  believe,  there- 
fbre,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
general  committee  has  hsd  its  attentiox) 
directed  to  the  continent  of  Europe — to 
France,  as  a  field  of  general  operations, 
and  to  Holland  and  Germany,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Jews.  Of  course  these 
are  at  present  matters  of  deliberation 
with  them,  and  we  trust  they  will  be 
brought  to  that  result  which  shall  roost 
glorify  their  master,  and  benefit  their 
fellow  men. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing  a  few 
minutes  longer  on  your  time,  your  com- 
mittee would  seek  to  call  your  especial 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  France. 
We  cannot  enter  into  any  details,  but 
would  simply  remind  you  of  what  is  well 
known,  that  France  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  Popery. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  immense 
kingdom,  the  religion  of  Rome,  has  long 
held  almi>st  undisputed  »wsy  ;  and  the 
Influence  of  France  is  widely  extended 
over  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
She  will  influence  them  towards  Popery 
while  she  continues  Popish ;  once  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  truth,  her  influence 
¥rottld  he  Immense  towards  Protestan- 
tiaai«    It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
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th€  imporUnee  of  thii  field.  And  wliat 
ii  iu  preaent  condition  ?  A  moToment,  in 
&?our  of  •▼angelical  religion,  has  com- 
■taeed,  and  the  eager  inquiries  after 
tratii  daily  increase.  We  quote  from  a 
kie  number  of  the  Free  Church  Mis- 
doaary  Record.  '*  Thouaands  of  Roman 
CathoUct  are  calling  with  the  ntmoit 
MgemoM  for  Protettant  Evangelists  to 
eooe  and  inatroct  then.  There  are  large 
districts  of  the  country  where  a  fitithful 
Protestant  pastor  is  received  by  almost 
trery  individual  with  eagerness  and 
dtligbt.  The  influence  of  the  priests,  in 
these  departments,  is  rapidly  departing, 
and  the  strongholds  of  Popery  are  falling 
down  before  the  resistless  might  of  the 
Word  of  God.  **  The  Protestant  Church  of 
France  is  taking  no  part  in  this  movement; 
it  is  the  evangelical  society  of  France,  and 
that  of  Geneva,  that  are  attempting  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  spiritually  starving 
people.  One  Evangelist  writes,  **  I  cannot 
ttU  what  entliusiasm  is  felt  at  the  news 
of  the  Tisit  of  a  Protestant  minister.  It 
is  impossible  to  undertake  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  country  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  I  do  not  know  when 
this  movement  will  stop,  and  how  it  will 
be  posaible  for  me  to  meet  the  demands 
apoo  my  exertions."  We  may  hear  this 
mteresting  state  of  things  crying  out  to 
as,  as  the  apostle  heard  the  men  of  Mace- 
donia :  '*  Come  over  and  help  us."  The 
ladies  of  one  of  our  congregations  are 
already  collecting  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  a  colporteur,  or  itinerant  vender  of 
Bibles  and  tracts,  in  that  country.     This 


requires  only  £20  a-year.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  a  motion  will  be  submitted 
to  you,  recommending  the  General  Mis- 
sion Committee,  without  losing  sight  of 
a  Mission  to  the  Jews,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  applying  part  of  these 
funds  in  aid  of  benighted  but  inquiring 
France. 

In  conclusion,  every  new  piece  of  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  religious  state 
of  the  world,  forces  upon  our  considera- 
tion, with  additional  power,  the  command 
of  our  Lord,  given  while  he  was  fulfilling 
his  ministry  among  men,  when  contem* 
plating  the  state  of  the  world,  and  iU  in- 
habitants, he  gave  vent  to  that  which, 
next  to  his  Father's  glory,  was  the  object 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  in  these 
impressive  words,  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed, and  ever  to  be  acted  upon,  •<  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labour- 
ers are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest."  The  service 
of  God  is  the  business  of  our  lives.  To 
many  of  us  no  field  of  active  exertion  for 
his  name  is  allotted.  But  here  is  a  door 
that  is  open  to  all.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  serving  Him,  who  counted  not 
his  own  life's  blood  too  precious  to 
be  shed  for  us.  How  shall  we  mea- 
sure our  returns  to  him.  Ought  it  to 
be,  shall  it  be,  by  any  thing  short  of  all 
we  are,  of  all  we  have  ?  **  We  are  not 
our  own,  we  are  bought  with  a  price ;" 
let  us  then  *'  seek  to  glorify  God,  in  our 
bodies  and  in  our  spirits,  for  both  are 
his." 


HOME  HEATHENISM. 


(^From  the  Herald  of  the  Chmrche»,) 


When  will  the  Churches  and  Christians 
of  Britain  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  depth 
and  urgency  of  their  duty  to  the  poor 
home  heathens,  with  whom  such  vast 
districts  of  our  large  cities  are  crowded  ? 
We  see  them  perishing — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  actually  perishing 
before  our  eyes— round  our  churches — 
about  our  very  doors.  We  could  en- 
lighten them — elevate  them — ^by  God's 
blessing,  save  them  ;  and  to  how  few, 
comparatively,  does  their  sad  condition 


cost  a  thought,  or  a  contribution,  or  a 
prayer  ?  How  are  they  left  to  their 
poverty,  their  ungodliness,  and  their 
crime,  although,  as  week  follows  week, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  die  in 
the  darkness  in  which  we  have  allowed 
them  to  live,  and  go  to  their  own  place, 
there  to  be  followed,  as  years  pass,  by 
the  children  whom  they  have  left  behind, 
and  who,  walking  in  their  parents'  ways, 
share  in  their  destruction.  A  fearful 
load  of  responsibility  lies  upon  Churches, 
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oongregalioDl,  and  individuals,  in  this 
matter — most  of  them,  we  fear,  being 
Tsrilj  guilty  concerning  their  brethren — 
a  load  which  it  is  amazing,  thej  can  bear 
as  if  they  felt  so  light,  and  which,  if  not 
speedily  remembered  and  removed,  may 
speedily  be  made  to  prostrate  and  pun- 
ish them.  Take  the  following  account 
of  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Pancras, 
called  Agar  Town,  London,  which  we 
give  ftrom  the  pen  of  a  Missionary,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  valuable 
Magasine  issued  by  the  London  City 
Mission.  Can  it  be,  that  the  district 
here  deicribed,  is  surrounded  by  the 
habitations  of  a  million  of  professing 
Chriitiani  ? 

**  Agar  Town  has  been  built  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Councillor  Agar,  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  his  widow,  and  son,  and 
daughter,  whose  magnificent  residence 
is  oontiguous.  •  •  • 

There  is  one  awful  fact  connected  with 
the  erection  of  this  town,  vis.  that  the 
ohief  part  of  it  has  been'  built  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  On  Sabbath,  August  23d, 
your  Missionary  walked  through  every 
thoroughfare  in  the  town,  and  his  soul 
was  filled  with  horror,  when  he  saw  and 
heard,  at  all  parts,  men  industriously 
engaged  in  building  and  finishing  their 
dwellings ;  and  very  much  gardening  was 
going  on.  The  sound  of  trowels,  ham- 
mers and  saws,  constituted  a  truly  awful 
discord,  worthy  of  Satan,  whose  throne 
is  erected  here.  At  the  east  of  Cam- 
bridge Street,  he  saw  about  six  men  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  two  dwellings,  and 
a  number  looking  on.  The  next  day  he 
observed  that  those  residences  had  been 
reared  several  feet.  During  the  whole 
of  the  ensuing  week,  nothing  more  was 
done ;  but  passing  by  it  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbath  afternoon,  I  observed  that  they 
had  been  reared  one  storey,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  result  of  another  Sabbath 


morning's  work.  I  spoke  to  the  wife  of 
the  man  for  whom  they  were  being  built, 
and  observed  to  her,  that  they  had  been 
industriously  engaged  in  building  a  house 
for  this  life  on  the  Sabbath-day,  but  that 
1  feared  the  idea  of  building  a  house  for 
eternity  had  had  no  place  in  their  minds. 
She  merely  replied,  *'  The  better  the 
day,  the  better  the  deed  :  we  poor 
people  have  no  time  to  do  our  work  on 
any  other  day."     *     *     * 

Here  we  have  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  families, /oirr  hundred  and  forty' 
fiv€  of  wliich  acknowledge  that  they 
never  go  to  church  or  chapel,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  which  are  without 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  which  only  ten 
individuals  are  members  of  any  Christian 
church  1  No  church  within  the  district, 
no  missionary  t  the  only  Christian  visitors 
being  a  few  ladies,  and  these  only  in  fine 
days,  but  one  of  them  persevering 
"  when  the  weather  changes  /"  And  this 
in  the  metropolis  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom 1  We  doubt  not  that  many  good 
people  who  read  this  statement  will  be 
astonished,  and  even  horrified  at  it. 
But  where  is  either  the  sense,  or  the 
Christianity,  of  stopping  there  ?  Agar 
town  is  not  the  only  district  of  depravity 
and  destitution  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. Nor  is  it  the  worst.  In  what 
town  does  the  reader  of  this  reside  ?  Is 
it  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow, 
or  Birmingham,  or  Newcastle,  or  Edin- 
burgh ?  Let  him  know  that  within  a 
stone-oast,  or  a  gun-shot,  of  his  own 
dwelling,  there  are  districts  as  bad  as 
Agar  Town,  many  of  them  worse.  In 
these  there  are  hundreds  of  families  who 
have  neither  churches,  nor  Sabbaths,  nor 
missionaries,  nor  Bibles.  No  one  warn- 
ing, or  teaching,  or  seeking  to  save  them, 
for  whom  their  Christian  neighbours  do, 
and  care  as  little,  as  they  would,  did  the 
waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic  roll  between 
them,  perhaps  even  less. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  27th  November  1846,  the  Rev.  Wiu^iam  Tannabill,  Minister  of  the 
United  Original  Secession  Congregation,  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twentieth  of  his  ministry.  A  more  particular  notice  of  Mr  Tamnahill 
may  be  expected  in  our  next  Number. 
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TRUE  GREATNESS. 

A  FRAGMENT,  NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 
BY  THE  LATE  DB  M^CRIE. 

All  men  are  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  be  good;  but  it  is 
not  required  of  any  to  be  great^  save  those  who  possess  the  qualities 
essen^  to  the  formation  of  the  character,  and  who  are  placed  in  cir- 
cnmstances  which  afford  the  opportunity  of  exerting  and  displaying 
them.  Provided  all  men  were  (what  they  ought  to  be)  good,  we  would 
have  comparatively  little  reason  for  regret  that  so  few  were,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  epithet,  great.  Indeed,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, there  would  be  small  necessity  for  persons  of  that  character, 
as  the  principal  use  of  great  minds  is  to  meliorate  the  state  of  mankind, 
by  correcting  the  evils  which  have  been  generated  by  the  vicious, 
lliia  may  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  that,  while  the  character  of  the 
good  man  has  so  often  been  delineated  by  the  pen  of  the  moralist  and 
divine,  it  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  describe  the  great  man,  or,  at 
least,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  and  to 
rectify  the  mistaken  notions  which  have  been  prevalent  in  relation  to 
it.  But  so  long  as  there  are  great  undertakings  connected  with  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  achieved,  it  cannot  be 
unnecessary,  nor  altogether  useless,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  talents 
which  distinguish  those  individuals  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned 
the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purposes  ? 

Several  reasons  might  be  produced  to  evince  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  this  task.  That  which  is  common  will  be  more  generally 
counterfeited,  but  then  the  counterfeit  is  more  easy  of  detection.  There 
have  always  been  many  hypocrites,  who  have  made  false  pretensions  to 
goodness ;  but  mankind  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  test  by  which 
they  are  to  be  tried.  They  are  agreed  that  none  are  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  good  men,  who  are  not  pious,  honest,  trustworthy,  bene- 
volent, charitable.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  clear 
understanding  and  perfect  agreement  respecting  true  greatness.  In 
judging  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  common  feeling  oC 
human  nature :  the  line  which  is  applied  to  ordinary  actions  aT\i\  mo- 
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lives  is  too  short  and  circumscribed.  The  sphere  in  which  those  usually 
termed  great  move,  and  the  external  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  reflect  a  glare  which  dazzles  the  eye  and  misleads  the 
judgment  of  the  beholders ;  so  that  those  are  often  hailed  by  the  multi- 
tude as  great  men  who,  merely,  filled  an  elevated  place,  were  much  in 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  or  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  Another 
reason  may  be  drawn  from  the  deep  and  extensive  injury  produced  by 
erroneous  notions  on  this  subject  The  many  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
moulded  and  guided  by  the  few,  and  this  has  arisen  not  from  the  power 
possessed  by  the  few,  but  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the 
many.  Consequently,  the  false  ideas  of  greatness  which  the  multitude 
may  have  formed,  or  which  are  fostered  in  their  minds,  is  a  foundation 
and  support  to  a  false  power — to  an  influence  which  must  be  continually 
operating  to  their  injury.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  individuals  of 
more  enlarged  views  have  correct  notions  on  this  head ;  it  is  requisite 
that  correct  views  should  be  generally  diffused. 

It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  still  a  too  prevailing  opinion  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature  or  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration, and  does  not  depend  on  education  and  culture.  The  falsity 
of  this  notion  will  be  manifested  in  the  sequel ;  it  is  mentioned  here  as 
one  reason  for  undertaking  the  task.  The  notion  is  not  merely  false,  it 
is  also  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  relax  the  exertions  of  the  individual  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  charged 
with  his  education,  and  to  set  aside  the  salutary  check  of  public  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  merits  of  those  whose  conduct,  above  that  of  others, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  its  tribunal  and  verdict. 

We  speak  of  "  a  great  king,*^  "  a  great  commander,"  "  a  great 
statesman,"  "  a  great  philosopher,"  "  a  great  poet,"  &c.  In  these  ex- 
pressions there  is  a  particular  reference  to  the  great  abilities  which  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  belong.  It 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  that  every  such  person  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  great  man.  An  individual  may  exceRn  those  ta- 
lents which  enable  him  to  shine  in  war— courage,  foresight,  coolness,  mili- 
tary skill ;  and  yet  he  may  be  destitute  of  disinterestedness,  patriotism, 
humanity  and  generosity.  If  these  last  qualities,  or,  in  other  words, 
those  of  the  man,  are  considered,  as  entering  into  the  character  of  a 
general,  then  a  great  general  is  also  a  great  man.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.  If  you  ask,  Is  every  great  philoso- 
pher, or  general,  or  poet,  a  great  man  f  I  ask,  in  return.  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  great  philosopher,  or  general,  or  poet?  If  you  mean  by  a 
great  philosopher  merely  one  who  possesses  ingenuity  and-acuteness  in 
the  discovery  of  truth, — by  a  great  general,  one  who  excels  in  courage 
and  military  skill, — by  a  great  poet,  one  who  has  a  vigorous  and  lively 
imagination,  with  corresponding  powers  of  description ;  then  I  answer, 
that  a  great  philosopher,  general,  poet,  is  not  necessarily  a  great  man. 

Two  things  are  requisite  to  true  greatness :  that  the  person  excel  in 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  man,  and  that  those  qualities  be  ex- 
erted in  a  high  degree  for  public  good. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  true  greatness  lies  in  any 
qualities  or  gifts  that  are  merely  external,  in  corporeal  strength,  riches, 
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rank,  titles,  or  power.  A  person  maj  possess  the  strength  of  a  Hercu- 
les, Uie  riches  of  a  Croesus,  all  the  titles  which  Eastern  adulation  ever 
conferred  on  man,  he  may  sit  on  a  throne,  sway  the  sceptre  over 
millions  of  his  species,  and  be  emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
have  no  claims  whatever  to  the  character  of  a  great  man.  True  great- 
ness has  its  seat  in  the  soul ;  and  if  the  mind  be  little,  contracted,  de- 
based, vitiated,  so  is  the  man,  let  the  external  appearance  which  he 
makes,  his  outward  rank  and  station,  be  ever  so  splendid  and  elevated. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  soul  may  inhabit  a  diminutive  and  unsightly 
body,  and  may  shine  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  ignoble  birth, 
poverty  and  mean  rank.     Cujusque  mens,  epis  est  quisque  *. 

Nor  can  any  degree  of  those  talents  which  are  purely  intellectual 
entitle  a  person  to  the  character  of  a  great  man.  Man  is  not  a  mere 
intellectual, — ^he  is  also  a  social,  moial,  and  religious  being.  Devils 
possess  great  intellects,  and  yet  remain  devils.  They  have  great  powers, 
but  are  not  great  beings.  They  are  not  elevated  but  degraded.  Their 
words  or  actions  may  excite  astonishment,  but  they  cannot  extort  praise. 
In£suny,  not  fiune,  is  their  desert ;  and  if  ever  they  receive  renown,  it 
is  owing  to  the  weakness  or  perversity  of  those  who  pay  the  tribute. 


-Talents  aDgel-bright 


If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
niustrioas,  and  give  infamy  renown. 
Great  ill  is  an  achieTcment  of  great  powers  f. 

Even  though  not  attended  with  positive  vice,  still,  if  not  associated 
with  virtuous  feeling,  there  is  a  defect,  and  a  defect  which  is  destructive 
of  the  idea  of  grandeur.  Nothing  that  is  defective  in  any  of  the  pro- 
perties essendtd  to  its  kind  can  be  great.  A  great  man  is  one  who 
poescsBca  great  powers,  but  then  this  is  to  be  understood  as  extending 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers — ^it  includes  the  whole 
Hum,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has  not 
a  bad  heart,  he  must  not  be  heartless.  When  the  head  is  of  gold,  the 
heart  must  not  be  of  brass  or  iron,  like  the  image  that  flitted  before  the 
imagination  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  ;  ''  its  brightness  was  excellent, 
and  the  form  thereof  terrible,  but  instantly  it  was  gone  ;  smitten  by  a 
Bloiie  cut  out  without  hands,  it  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
thraahing-floors,  which  the  wind  carrieth  away  .^^ 

Again,  there  must  be  not  only  a  connection,  but  also  an  agreement 
and  consonance  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Though 
it  does  not  require  that  exact  symmetry  and  nice  adjustment  of  parts 
iHiidi  constitute  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  certain  proportion  necessary  to 
grandeur.  A  huge  mishapen  crag,  or  collection  of  rocks  piled  one 
aboTe  anoUier  without  order  or  proportion,  until  the  sight  of  it  produces 
terror,  is  not  grand.  Human  greatness,  resembling  the  towers  and 
mountains  whidh  hide  their  tops  in  the  clouds,  must  rest  on  the  solid  and 
broad  base  of  virtue.     He  that  is  blind  to  <'  the  light  which  leads  to 

*  *<  As  is  the  mind,  so  is  the  man."  t  Yonng*8  Night  ThoucUt,  tSo.  i\. 
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heaven,"  whose  moral  sense  is  obtuse,  who  does  not  feel  at  all,  or  feds 
weakly,  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  compassion,  patriotism  and  friendship, 
is  a  little  man,  even  although  his  understanding  bo  acute,  and  his  ima- 
gination lively,  though  he  can  scan  the  heavens,  count  the  number  of 
the  stars,  lay  open  the  secrets  of  the  deep,  describe  all  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  that  cover  the  earth,  "  speak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  to 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes ;"  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  their 
languages,  manners,  and  forms  of  government ; — ^yet,  amidst  all  his  ex- 
tent and  stores  of  understanding,  destitute  of  "  largeness  of  heart  *," 
there  will  be  a  littleness  in  all  his  views,  aims  and  efibrts.  His  views 
will  be  contracted,  his  aims  low,  his  efforts  feeble.  If  he  sees  not  the 
wisdom  that  reigns  throughout  the  universe, — the  invisible  and  sacred 
chain  which  binds  it  together, — feels  no  sympathy  with  any  thing 
around  him, — is  ignorant  of  the  place  allotted  to  him, — and  indifferent 
about  answering  the  end  for  which  he  was  made, — "  he  is  more  brutish 
than  a  man,  and  has  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  ;  he  has  neither 
learned  wisdom,  nor  has  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  f ." 

Noble  thoughts  are  the  offspring  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  when  we  hear 
them  uttered,  we  naturally  anticipate  noble  actions,  and  feel  the  most 
mortifying  disappointment  when  they  do  not  follow,  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  call  to  perform  them  have  been  afforded.  It  is  not  given 
to  all  whose  souls  are  elate  with  great  and  noble  designs  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Wherever  they  exist,  however,  they  will  display  them- 
selves in  some  way.  It  is  of  their  very  nature  not  to  remain  dormant 
or  concealed.  They  are  "  in  their  hearts  as  a  burning  fire,  shut  up  in 
the  bones,  and  they  are  weary  of  forbearing,  and  they  cannot  stay."  J 
Their  possessors  wUl  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  display  that  has 
been  made  of  them  in  former  times,  or  in  conceiving  scenes  in  which 
they  might  be  displayed  in  a  more  glorious  manner  than  has  ever  been 
exemplified  in  real  life.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet ;  not  to  speak  here  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor ; 
and  it  is  by  this  test  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as  truly  great,  from 
those  who  may  possess,  in  a  higher  degree,  what  may  be  called  the 
qualifications  of  their  respective  arts.  A  writer  may  have  made  him- 
self completely  master  of  the  facts  of  a  particular  period ;  he  may  be 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  perseverance  and  industry,  as  well  as  of  fidelity 
and  impartiality;  he  may  display  great  judgment  and  acuteness  in  dis- 
criminating truth  from  falsehood,  and  in  tracing  effects  to  their  proper 
causes,  and  actions  to  their  genuine  principles ;  he  may  possess  the 
powers  of  clear,  graphic,  elegant  and  animated  description ;  he  may 
even,  from  the  intensity  with  which  he  views  his  subject,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  desire  to  excel,  catch,  for  the  time,  a  portion  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  hero  whose  achievements 
he  relates ;  in  a  word,  he  may  be  wliat  is  commonly  called  a  great  his- 
torian, that  is,  a  great  practitioner  in  his  art ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  is  not  at  home ;  his  solemn  air  and  formal  step  pro- 
claims that  lie  wears  the  buskin ;  and  the  cool  caution  with  wliich  he 

*  1.  Kings  iv.  29,  S3.  f  Pror.  zxz.  2,  3.  t  Jeremiah  zz.  9. 
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measures  out  praise  and  censure,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
proves,  in  spite  of  superficial  or  partial  panegyric,  that  he  was  never 
capable  of  acting  in  the  field,  what  he  has  described  in  the  closet.*  We 
look  in  vain  into  his  writings  for  that  native  enthusiasm  which  leads  an 
author  instinctively  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  genial  to  his  own  feelings ; 
for  those  noble  sentiments  and  generous  emotions  which  are  the  genuine 
expressions  of  a  gceat  mind,  at  one  time  kindling  with  rapture  in  the 
recital  of  deeds  of  high  virtue,  and,  at  another,  bursting  into  indignation 
in  the  detail  of  base  actions,  though  committed  by  one  whom  the 
thoughtless  multitude  had  placed  in  the  triumphal  car,  and  hailed  as  a 
conqueror  and  hero. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  historian  is  true  also  of  the  poet,  with  this 
explanation,  that  there  is  an  enthusiasm  as  weU  as  liveliness  of  &ncy 
which  the  latter  must  possess  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  any  rank 
among  poets.     Dryden  and  Pope  possessed  these  qualities,  and  few 
would  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  great  men.     On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  the  name  of  a  great  man  to 
Homer  and  to  Milton  ;  and  this  tribute  we  award  to  them  expressly  on 
account  of  their  poetical  works,  and  not  of  any  other  action  of  Uieir 
Kves.     History  affords  us  too  few  authentic  facts  respecting  Homer  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  any  opinion  of  that  kind  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  (no  small  consideration,  to  be  sure,)  that  it  presents  us  with  nothing 
that  tends  to  shake  or  weaken  the  high  idea  which  his  poems  have 
taught  us  to  form  of  him.     Of  course,  we  know  more  of  the  life  of 
Milton  ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  part  he  took  in  the  public  confu- 
sions of  his  times,  and  the  different  light  in  which  conduct  must  be 
viewed  by  persons  of  opposite  modes  of  thinking  on  such  subjects,  per- 
haps so  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  we  are  warranted  to  say  no 
more  of  him  than  of  his  illustrious  predecessor — that  his  life  bears  a 
negative  or  silent  testimony  in  favour  of  his  merits.     But  this  is  no  im- 
peachment of  what  has  been  already  advanced  respecting  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  mere  intellectual  endowments,  as  entitling  to  the  name  of 
great.     In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Regained  of  Milton,  we  find,  though  in  different  forms,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  degrees  of  illumination  and  improvement  of  their  respective 
authors,  the  nobler  and  better  qualities  of  the  man  blending  with  the 
genius  and  imagination  of  the  poet,  moulding,  refining,  and  quickening 
them,  and  elevating  them  to  a  sublimity  of  thought  and  expression,  to 
which  others,  devoid  of  these  moral  qualities,  with  all  their  powers  of 
intellect  and  fancy,  have  in  vain  struggled  to  reach. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next,) 


THE  FIRST  IVIARTYRDOM. 

Stephen  was  accused  before  the  Jewish  Council  of  having  spoken 
blajtphemy.     The  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Acts  contains  his  de- 

*  Tb«  allusion  here  seems  to  point  to  such  ts  Principal  Robertson. 
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Truth  and  Error ;   Or  Letterg  to  a  Friend,  on  tome  of  the  Controverties  of  the  Day. 
By  the  Ret.  Hobatius  Bonab,  Kelso. 


We  have  perused  these  letters  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  author  discusses 
some  of  the  deepest  and  most  diflScuU 
questions  in  theology,  such  as  election, 
predestination,  the  atonement,  faith, 
assurance,  man's  inability,  in  a  manner 
that  is  clear  and  lively,  without  being 
superficial.  His  letters  are  written  in  that 
peculiar  style,  so  difficult  to  attain,  which 
is  at  once  relished  by  men  of  learning,  and 
understood  by  those  whose  whole  litera- 
ture consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  conducting  these  discussions, 
the  author  does  not  shew  much  of  argu- 
mentative  power,  but  he  is  mighty,  by 
means  of  his  scriptural  sagacity,  in  the 
statement  of  doctrine.  As  impregnable 
positions,  in  war,  render  fighting  unneces- 
sary, so,  in  controversy,  a  statement, 
that  cannot  be  assailed,  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  formal  proo^  and,  in 
such,  the  work  before  us  abounds  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  repeated  perusal  of  all  who  wish 
light  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
We  would  not  be  surety  for  every  ex- 
pression that  he  uses,  nor  for  every  illus- 
tration that  he  employs,  but  we  can 
vouch  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his  principles, 
if  these  are  tried  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  most  approved  divines  of  the 
old  evangelical  school  of  Scotland  ^  the 
school  of  Boston,  and  Willison,  and  the 
Erskines,  and  John  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton. On  the  subject  of  faith,  we  mark 
a  very  great  advance  in  the  author's 
sentiments,  when  compared  with  some 
of  his  former  productions.  His  senti- 
ments, on  this  subject,  are  decidedly  and 
entirely  those  of  the  best  and  most 
savoury  of  our  old  divines.  As  these 
sentiments  are  brought  out  in  the  letters 


before  us,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
a  great  improvement,  if,  in  succeeding 
editions,  more  prominence  were  given 
to  the  object  of  faith.  A  person's  views 
of  faith  cannot  be  essentially  wrong, 
provided  they  are  right  respecting  the 
Author  of  faith,  and  the  object  of  faith  ; 
that  is  to  say,  provided  he  believe  that 
faith  is  a  saving  grace,  produced  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  provided, 
he  also   believe   that  cub  Lobd  Jesus 

ChBIST,  niMSELF,  IN  HIS  GLOBIOU8  P£B- 

80N,   (u  Emanuel  God  wUh  im,  is   the 

SOLE    OBJECT    OF    SATING    FAITH.         Mr 

Bonar  gives  its  proper  place  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  faith, 
and  he  also  intimates,  that  Christ  himself 
is  the  sole  object  of  faith :  but  to  this 
latter  point  we  would  wish  him  to  give 
far  greater  prominence,  as  that  which  at 
once  cuts  up  by  the  roots,  the  prevalent 
error,  that  faith  is  a  mere  intellectual 
assent.  A  mere  assent  it  cannot  be,  if  a 
person  is  its  object.  We  ateent  to  a 
trutht  but  we  trust  in  a  person.  It  is  a 
Saviour  that  we  require  :  it  is  a  Saviour 
in  whom  we  are  called  to  believe ;  but 
truth  is  not  the  Saviour,  it  is  only  the 
light  by  which  he  is  discovered,  and  faith 
ought  not  to  rest  in  the  light,  but  in  the 
divine  person  of  the  Saviour  whom  it 
reveals.  7%e  doctrine  that  faith  is  a  mere 
assent  to  the  truth,  is  a  new  kind  of  mode* 
ratismf  which  puts  Tbuth  m  the  place  of  the 
Saviour  ;  just  as,  in  the  moderatism  of 
another  school,  works  were  put  in  his 
stead.  We  think,  therefore,  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if,  in  his  next  edi- 
tion, Mr  Bonar  would  give  more  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  which  he  has  already 
indicated,  that  **  Jesus,  Himself,"  is 
the  only  resting-place  of  the  soul. 


The   Wine  of  the  Kingdom:   Or  Fellowship  with   Christ, 
Sedobwick,  Aberdeen. 


By  the  Ret.  Robxbt 


This  small  volume  is  handsomely  got 
up ;  it  is  evangelical  in  sentiment ;  it 
is  somewhat  tastefully  written  ;  there  is 
in    it   nothing  vulgar,    nothing  exagge- 


rated, nothing  eccentric ;  it  has  as  few 
positive  faults  as  it  is  possible  for  a  hook 
to  have,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  somehow 
or  other  remarkably  deficient  in  life  and 
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power.  Look  on  it,  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  read  it,  and  it  is  not 
destitate  of  melody  to  the  ear ;  but 
it  leaves  little  behind  in  the  me- 
mory ;  it  deposits  no  seed  of  future 
thoughts  in  the  understanding,  and  when 
it  does  reach  the  heart,  it  merely  causes 
a  momentary  ripple  on  the  surface,  while 
the  interior  is  unmoved.  The  want  of 
vital  power,  in  a  work  where  there  is  no- 
thing unsound  in  doctrine,  nor  vicioos  in 
style,  may  arise,  in  part,  ttom  the  struc- 
ture of  the  author's  genius,  but,  we  ap- 


prehend, that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  two  facts :  firtt.  There  is  in  the  vo- 
lume far  too  much  time  spent  in  describ- 
ing Christian  feeling,  and  far  too  little 
space  allotted  to  those  glorious  objects, 
by  which,  alone,  this  feeling  is  produced ; 
and,  secondly.  While  there  is  much  said 
about  Christ,  Christ  him8ei.f,  is  not  held 
forth  with  that  prominence  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  work,  upon  such  a  subject, 
that  aims  not  merely  to  plecue^  but  to  en- 
lighten, to  sanctify,  and  to  edify  the 
Church. 


MISSIOXABT  INTELLIGENCE. 


Between  the  possession,  of  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  of  missionary  information,  there 
exists  an  intimate  union.  They  act  and 
re-act  upon  one  another.  The  Word  of 
God,  is  the  fountain  of  all  missionary 
principles;  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  pri- 
mary author  of  all  missionary  life;  but 
the  fountain  must  have  a  channel,  and 
the  life  of  man  must  have  a  scene,  and, 
whether,  the  soul  of  the  living  Christian  is 
to  embody  itself  in  foreign  enterprise,  or 
in  labours  of  love,  at  home,  an  actual  field 
of  operation  must  be  presented  to  the  view, 
by  which  it  may  be  awakened  and  per- 
suaded to  manifest  its  inherent  energies. 

By  MuMumarjf  Intellipence  we  realize 
the  state  of  the  world,  as  ecclesiastical 
intelligence  enables  us  to  do  that  of  the 
Church;  by  it  we  verify  the  scripture 
contrast  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  and  our 
longings  are  quickened  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  Messiah's  reign. 

Such  being  our  estimate,  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions  by 
due  reports  of  missionary  progress,  we 
own  a  wish  that  our  readers  may  not 
deem  the  contents  of  this  department  of 
the  Magazine  to  be  of  trivial  moment,  or 
bestow,  upon  them,  no  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  Christendom  is  merging  into  a 
condition  that  deserves  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  whole  Church.  We 
shall  aim  to  present  such  a  selection  from 
the  missionary,  and  other  foreign  journals, 
as  will  place  our  readers,  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  intelligence,  upon  a  level 
with  the  reading  public  at  large.  **  The 
field  is  the  world,"  said  the  great  pro- 
phet of  the  Church.  This  is  beginning 
to  be  literally  true.      The  evangelistic 


operations  of  the  Church,  are  expanding 
over  the  whole  world,  penetrating,  even, 
into  regions  of  the  earth,  that  were  here- 
tofore inaccessible.  To  give  details,  suf- 
ciently,  comprehensive  to  shew  these 
movements,  in  their  whole  extent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
circumstantial,  to  engage  the  affections, 
is  a  task,  to  which  certain  periodicals 
are  exclusively  devoted.  Our  space  is 
necessarily  circumscribed,  and  so  must 
be  our  aim.  We  shall  not  attempt,  in 
every  number,  to  go  round  the  circle  of 
even  the  leading  missionary  operations  of 
the  Churches.  We  shall  concentrate  our 
extracts,  now  in  one  direction,  and  now 
in  another,  so  that  the  information  will 
be  solid  and  available. 

Popery,  as  the  antagonist  of  Protestant- 
ism, in  all  its  lines  of  effort,  must  receive 
prominent  attention.  The  Jewty  also, 
cannot  fail  to  have  our  special  regard. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  progress  of  o«r 
own  Mission  will  command  the  place  which 
it  ought  to  hold  in  our  missionary  records ; 
its  proceedings  we  shall  carefully  report 
from  time  to  time. 

Having  expressed  thus,  generally,  the 
views.by  which  we  shall  be  guided  in  con- 
ducting this  department  of  the  Magaxine, 
we  refrain  from  pre-occupying  more 
ground  by  preliminary  remark,  and  re- 
membering (hat  the  missionary  journals 
of  the  Church  are  just  the  voice  of  the 
watchmen  announcing  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  Sim  of  Man,  let  us  commend 
them  all  to  the  blessing  of  that  God  who 
ordereth  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  **  of 
whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom 
are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glor^  Cox  «^«t. 
Amen." 
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THE  SYNOD'S  MISSION. 


We  are  not  in  a  position,  to  add  any  point 
of  intelligence  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Synod's  Mission,  beyond  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  report  of 
the  Main  Street  Mtsnonary  Asaodationf 
Glasgow.  The  committee  are,  anxiously, 
reconsidering  the  whole  plan  of  the  Sy- 
nod's missionary  operations.  A  meeting  . 
takes  place,  this  month,  when  the  Com- 
mittee, we  suppose,  will  consider  what  it 
will  be  best,  in  present  circumstances,  to 
report  for  the  consideration  and  sanction 
of  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  April. 


MAIH  8TREBT  CONOREGATION,  GLASGOW. 

This  Congregation,  held  their  annual 
Meeting  on  Monday  evening,  26th  Octo- 
ber 1 846.  The  report  was  read,  and  hav- 
ing been  moved  by  the  Rev.  John  Robert- 
ton,  Ayr,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Dron  of 
Glasgow,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report,  after  giving  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  funds,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  of  £16:9:  10 
was  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  proceeded 
as  follows  :^ 

While  your  Committee,  would  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  increased  amount 
of  your  funds,  for  this  year,  they  would, 
at  the  same  time,  call  upon  you  yet  to 
redouble  your  exertions  for  their  still 
further  enlargement.  If  our  Missionary 
exertions  are  to  be,  in  any  way,  effectual, 
they  must  be  on  an  extended  scale.  The 
field  is  the  world,  and  till  we  can  point 
to  no  portion  of  it,  unblessed  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  we  entitled  to  lay 
aside  our  most  anxious  endeavours,  and 
Most  earnest  prayers,  and  exertions,  for 
its  enlightenment  ?  While  we,  then,  are 
thankful  for  what  Grod  has  enabled  us  to 
do  in  times  past,  let  us  seek  that  he  will 
bless  us  still,  and  put  it  into  our  hearts  to 
increase  our  works. 

In  our  report  last  year,  we  stated  to 
jou,  that  the  general  committee  had 
found  a  Missionary,  and  selected  a  field 
of  operation.  It  is  unnecessary,  here,  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstances 
already  sufficiently  known  to  you,  which 
attended  this  state  of  things,  and  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  then  raised. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  at  their  last  meeting, 
the  Synod  found  themselves  with  abun- 
dance  of  pecuniary  means  for  a  com- 


mencement, yet,  without  an  agent  to 
proceed  to  the  missionary  field.  Those, 
who  were  present  at  that  meeting  of 
Synod,  cannot  have  forgot  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  as  to  missions,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  members  to  prosecste  the 
work,  and  the  solemn  call  made  by  them 
upon  two  of  their  number,  **  to  take  into 
their  serious  consideration,  the  propriety 
of  devoting  themselves  for  a  time  to  this 
cause,  and  proceeding  upon  a  mission  to 
the  Jews." 

Your  Committee  take  leave  to  indicate 
to  you,  that  there  are  very  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  mission  of  inquiry 
to  Syria.  The  expense  of  outfit,  travel- 
ling and  maintenance  is  very  great,  the 
supply  of  the  vacant  charges  at  home  is 
a  serious  matter ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
before  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  native  Jews  of  Syria 
could  be  gained,  so  as  to  communicate 
with  them  in  it,  five  years'  study  would 
be  required.  Would  not  a  visit  of  the 
brief  duration  contemplated,  be  only 
going  and  looking  upon  their  affliction 
without  being  able  to  lend  a  hand  to  help 
them  ?  Your  Committee  believe,  there- 
fore,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
general  committee  has  had  its  attentioi) 
directed  to  the  continent  of  Europe — to 
France,  as  a  field  of  general  operations, 
and  to  Holland  and  Germany,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Jews.  Of  course  these 
are  at  present  matters  of  deliberation 
with  them,  and  we  trust  they  will  be 
brought  to  that  result  which  shall  most 
glorify  their  master,  and  benefit  their 
fellow  men. 

At  the  risk  of  trespassing  a  few 
minutes  longer  on  your  time,  your  com- 
mittee would  seek  to  call  your  especial 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  France. 
We  cannot  enter  into  any  details,  but 
would  simply  remind  you  of  what  is  well 
known,  that  France  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  Popery. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  immense 
kingdom,  the  religion  of  Rome,  has  long 
held  almost  undisputed  sway  ;  and  the 
influence  of  France  is  widely  extended 
over  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
She  will  influence  them  towards  Popery 
while  she  continues  Popish ;  once  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  truth,  her  influence 
would  be  immense  towards  Protestan- 
tism.   It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
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the  importance  of  this  field.  And  what 
is  its  present  condition  ?  A  moTement,  in 
fisTonr  of  OTsngelicBl  religion»  has  eom- 
meaced,  and  the  eager  inqairies  after 
trvth  daily  increase.  We  quote  from  a 
late  nnmber  of  the  Free  Charoh  Mis- 
sionary Record.  "  Thousands  of  Roman 
Catholics  are  calling  with  the  utmost 
eagemcM  for  Protestant  ETangelists  to 
come  and  instruct  them.  There  are  large 
districts  of  the  country  where  a  fiUthfiil 
Protestant  paitor  is  receiTcd  by  almost 
erery  individual  with  eagerness  and 
delight.  The  influence  of  the  priests,  in 
these  departments,  is  rapidly  departing, 
and  the  strongholds  of  Popery  are  falling 
down  before  the  resistless  might  of  the 
Word  of  God."  The  Protestant  Church  of 
France  is  taking  no  part  in  this  moTement; 
it  is  the  CTangelical  society  of  France,  and 
that  of  GencTa,  that  are  attempting  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  spiritually  ttarving 
people.  One  Erangellftt  writes,  *'  I  cannot 
tell  what  enthusiasm  is  felt  at  the  news 
of  the  visit  of  a  Protestant  minister.  It 
is  impossible  to  undertake  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  country  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  I  do  not  know  when 
this  movement  will  stop,  and  how  it  will 
be  poesible  for  me  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  my  exertions.*'  We  may  hear  this 
interesting  state  of  things  crying  out  to 
us,  as  the  apostle  heard  the  men  of  Mace- 
donia :  '*  Come  over  and  help  us."  The 
ladies  of  one  of  our  cobgregations  are 
already  collecting  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  a  colporteur,  or  itinerant  vender  of 
Bibles  and  tracts,  in  that  country.     This 


requires  only  £20  a-year.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  a  motion  will  be  submitted 
to  you,  recommending  the  General  Mis- 
sion Committee,  without  losing  sight  of 
a  Mission  to  the  Jewsj  to  consider  tho 
propriety  of  applying  part  of  these 
funds  in  aid  of  benighted  but  inquiring 
France. 

In  conclusion,  every  new  piece  of  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  religious  state 
of  the  world,  forces  upon  our  considera** 
tion,  with  additional  power,  the  command 
of  our  Lord,  given  while  he  was  fulfilling 
his  ministry  among  men,  when  contem- 
plating the  state  of  the  world,  and  its  In- 
habitanta,  he  gave  vent  to  that  which, 
next  to  his  Father's  glory,  was  the  object 
nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  in  these 
impressive  words,  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed, and  ever  to  be  acted  upon,  **  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labour- 
ers are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest."  The  service 
of  God  is  the  business  of  our  lives.  To 
many  of  us  no  field  of  active  exertion  for 
his  name  is  allotted.  But  here  is  a  door 
that  is  open  to  all.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  serving  Him,  who  counted  not 
hu  own  life's  blood  too  precious  to 
be  shed  for  us.  How  shall  we  mea- 
sure our  returns  to  him.  Ought  it  to 
be,  shall  it  be,  by  any  thing  short  of  all 
we  are,  of  all  we  have  ?  **  We  are  not 
our  own,  we  are  bought  with  a  price ;" 
let  us  then  <*  seek  to  glorify  God,  in  our 
bodies  and  in  our  spirits,  for  both  are 
his." 


HOME  HEATHENISM. 


(From  the  Herald  of  the  Chwrchee.) 


When  will  the  Churches  and  Christians 
of  Britain  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  depth 
and  urgency  of  their  duty  to  the  poor 
home  heathens,  with  whom  such  vast 
districts  of  our  large  cities  are  crowded  ? 
We  see  them  perishing — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  actually  perishing 
before  ovr  eyes— round  our  chnrches~- 
about  our  very  doors.  We  could  en- 
lightan  them— elevate  them — by  God's 
blessing,  save  them  ;  and  to  how  few, 
comparatively,  does  their  sad  condition 


cost  a  thought,  or  a  contribution,  or  a 
prayer  ?  How  are  they  left  to  their 
poverty,  their  ungodliness,  and  their 
crime,  although,  as  week  follows  week, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  die  in 
the  darkness  in  which  we  have  allowed 
them  to  live,  and  go  to  their  own  place, 
there  to  be  followed,  as  years  pass,  by 
the  children  whom  they  have  left  behind, 
and  who,  walking  in  their  parents'  ways» 
share  in  their  destruction.  A  fearful 
load  of  responsibility  lies  upon  Churches, 
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congregation^,  and  individuals,  in  this 
matter — most  of  them,  we  fear,  being 
verily  guilty  concerning  their  brethren — 
a  load  which  it  is  amazing,  they  can  bear 
as  if  they  felt  so  light,  and  which,  if  not 
speedily  remembered  and  removed,  may 
speedily  be  made  to  prostrate  and  pun- 
ish them.  Take  the  following  account 
of  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Pan  eras, 
called  Agar  Town,  London,  which  we 
give  from  the  pen  of  a  Missionary,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  valuable 
Magazine  issued  by  the  London  City 
Mission.  Can  it  be,  that  the  district 
here  described,  is  surrounded  by  the 
habitations  of  a  million  of  professing 
Christians  ? 

*'  Agar  Town  has  been  built  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  on  the  estate 
or  the  late  Councillor  Agar,  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  his  widow,  and  son,  and 
daughter,  whose  magnificent  residence 
is  contiguous.  •  •  • 

There  is  one  awful  fact  connected  with 
the  erection  of  this  town,  viz.  that  the 
chief  part  of  it  has  been'  built  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  On  Sabbath,  August  23d, 
your  Missionary  walked  through  every 
thoroughfare  in  the  town,  and  his  soul 
was  filled  with  horror,  when  he  saw  and 
beard,  at  all  parts,  men  industriously 
engaged  in  building  and  finishing  their 
dwellings ;  and  very  much  gardening  was 
going  on.  The  sound  of  trowels,  ham- 
mors  and  saws,  constituted  a  truly  awful 
discord,  worthy  of  Satan,  whose  throne 
is  erected  here.  At  the  east  of  Cam- 
bridge Street,  he  saw  about  six  men  lay* 
ing  the  foundation  of  two  dwellings,  and 
a  number  looking  on.  The  next  day  he 
observed  that  those  residences  had  been 
reared  several  feet.  During  the  whole 
of  the  ensuing  week,  nothing  more  was 
done ;  but  passing  by  it  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbath  afternoon,  I  observed  that  they 
had  been  reared  one  storey,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  result  of  another  Sabbath 


morning's  work.  I  spoke  to  the  wife  of 
the  man  for  whom  they  were  being  built, 
and  observed  to  her,  that  they  had  been 
industriously  engaged  in  building  a  house 
for  this  life  on  the  Sabbath-day,  but  that 
1  feared  the  idea  of  building  a  house  for 
eternity  had  had  no  place  in  their  minds. 
She  merely  replied,  **  The  better  the 
day,  the  better  the  deed  :  we  poor 
people  have  no  time  to  do  our  work  on 
any  other  day."     *     *     * 

Here  we  have  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  families, /ovr  hundred  and  forty' 
Jive  of  which  acknowledge  that  they 
never  go  to  church  or  chapel,  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty'two  of  which  are  without 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  which  only  ten 
individuals  are  members  of  any  Christian 
church  1  No  church  within  the  district, 
no  mUnonary  I  the  only  Christian  visitors 
being  a  few  ladietf  and  these  only  in  fine 
days,  but  one  of  them  persevering 
**  when  the  weather  changea  /**  And  this 
in  the  metropolis  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom I  We  doubt  not  that  many  good 
people  who  read  this  statement  will  be 
astonished,  and  even  horrified  at  it. 
But  where  is  either  the  sense,  or  the 
Christianity,  of  stopping  there  ?  Agar 
town  is  not  the  only  district  of  depravity 
and  destitution  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. Nor  is  it  the  worst.  In  what 
town  does  the  reader  of  this  reside  ?  Is 
it  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow, 
or  Birmingham,  or  Newcastle,  or  Edin- 
burgh? Let  him  know  that  within  a 
stone 'Cast,  or  a  gun-shot,  of  his  own 
dwelling,  there  are  districts  as  bad  as 
Agar  Town,  many  of  them  worse.  In 
these  there  are  hundreds  of  families  who 
have  neither  churches,  nor  Sabbaths,  nor 
missionaries,  nor  Bibles.  No  one  warn- 
ing, or  teaching,  or  seeking  to  save  them, 
for  whom  their  Christian  neighbours  do, 
and  care  as  little,  as  they  would,  did  the 
waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic  roll  between 
them,  perhaps  even  less. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  on  27th  November  1846,  the  Rev.  William  Tannahill,  Minister  of  the 
United  Original  Secession  Congregation,  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twentieth  of  his  ministry.  A  more  particular  notice  of  Mr  Tannahill 
may  be  expected  in  our  next  Number. 
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TRUE  GREATNESS. 

A  FRAGBCENT,  NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 
BY  THE  LATE  DB  M^CRIE. 

All  men  are  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  be  good;  but  it  is 
not  required  of  any  to  be  greats  save  those  who  possess  the  qualities 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  character,  and  who  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances which  afford  the  opportunity  of  exerting  and  displaying 
them.  Provided  all  men  were  (what  they  ought  to  be)  good,  we  would 
have  comparatively  little  reason  for  regret  that  so  few  were,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  epithet,  great.  Indeed,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, there  would  be  small  necessity  for  persons  of  that  character, 
as  the  principal  use  of  great  minds  is  to  meliorate  the  state  of  mankind, 
by  correcting  the  evils  which  have  been  generated  by  the  vicious. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  that,  while  the  character  of  the 
good  man  has  so  often  been  delineated  by  the  pen  of  the  moralist  and 
divine,  it  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  describe  the  great  man,  or,  at 
least,  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  and  to 
rectify  the  mistaken  notions  which  have  been  prevalent  in  relation  to 
it.  But  so  long  as  there  are  great  undertakings  connected  with  the 
glory  of  Grod  and  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  achieved,  it  cannot  be 
unnecessary,  nor  altogether  useless,  to  inquire,  what  are  the  talents 
which  distinguish  those  individuals  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned 
the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purposes  ? 

Several  reasons  might  be  produced  to  evince  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  this  task.  That  which  is  common  will  be  more  generally 
counterfeited,  but  then  the  counterfeit  is  more  easy  of  detection.  There 
have  always  been  many  hypocrites,  who  have  made  false  pretensions  to 
goodness ;  but  mankind  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  test  by  which 
they  are  to  be  tried.  They  are  agreed  that  none  are  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  good  men,  who  are  not  pious,  honest,  trustworthy,  bene- 
volent, charitable.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  the  same  clear 
understanding  and  perfect  agreement  respecting  true  greatness.  In 
jodging  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  appeal  to  ^q  common  feeling;*  o€ 
human  nature :  the  line  which  is  applied  to  ordinary  actions  aw^V  mo- 
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tives  is  too  short  and  circumscribed.  The  sphere  in  which  tliose  usually 
termed  great  move,  and  the  external  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  reflect  a  glare  which  dazzles  the  eye  and  misleads  the 
judgment  of  the  beholders ;  so  that  those  are  often  hailed  by  the  multi- 
tude as  great  men  who,  merely,  filled  an  elevated  place,  were  much  in 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  or  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  Another 
reason  may  be  drawn  from  the  deep  and  extensive  injury  produced  by 
erroneous  notions  on  this  subject  The  many  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
moulded  and  guided  by  the  few,  and  this  has  arisen  not  fi'om  the  power 
possessed  by  the  few,  but  from  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the 
many.  Consequently,  the  false  ideas  of  greatness  which  the  multitude 
may  have  formed,  or  which  are  fostered  in  their  minds,  is  a  foundation 
and  support  to  a  false  power — to  an  influence  which  must  be  continually 
operating  to  their  injury.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  individuals  of 
more  enlarged  views  have  correct  notions  on  tliis  head ;  it  is  requisite 
that  correct  views  should  be  generally  diffused. 

It  may  be  added,  Uiat  it  is  still  a  too  prevailing  opinion  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man  is  entirely  the  work  of  nature  or  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration, and  does  not  depend  on  education  and  culture.  The  falsity 
of  this  notion  will  be  manifested  in  the  sequel ;  it  is  mentioned  here  as 
one  reason  for  undertaking  the  task.  The  notion  is  not  merely  false,  it 
is  also  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  relax  the  exertions  of  the  individual  in  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons  charged 
with  his  education,  and  to  set  aside  the  salutary  check  of  public  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  merits  of  those  whose  conduct,  above  that  of  others, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  its  tribunal  and  verdict 

We  speak  of  "  a  great  king,"  "  a  great  commander,"  "  a  great 
statesman,"  "  a  great  philosopher,"  "  a  great  poet,"  &c.  In  these  ex- 
pressions there  is  a  particular  reference  to  the  great  abilUies  which  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  belong.  It 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  that  every  such  person  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  a  great  man.  An  individual  may  exceRn  those  ta- 
lents which  enable  him  to  shine  in  war— courage,  foresight,  coolness,  mili- 
tary skill ;  and  yet  he  may  be  destitute  of  disinterestedness,  patriotism, 
humanity  and  generosity.  If  these  last  qualities,  or,  in  otJier  words, 
those  of  the  matiy  are  considered,  as  entering  into  the  character  of  a 
general,  then  a  great  general  is  also  a  great  man.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet  If  you  ask.  Is  every  great  philoso- 
pher, or  genenJ,  or  poet,  a  great  man  f  I  ask,  in  return.  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  great  philosopher,  or  general,  or  poet  ?  If  you  mean  by  a 
great  philosopher  merely  one  who  possesses  ingenuity  and-acuteness  in 
the  discovery  of  truth, — by  a  great  general,  one  who  excels  in  courage 
and  military  skill, — by  a  great  poet,  one  who  has  a  vigorous  and  lively 
imagination,  with  corresponding  powers  of  description ;  then  I  answer, 
that  a  great  philosopher,  general,  poet,  is  not  necessarily  a  great  man. 

Two  things  are  requisite  to  true  greatness :  that  the  person  excel  in 
the  quidities  which  constitute  the  man,  and  that  those  qualities  be  ex- 
erted in  a  high  degree  for  public  good. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  true  greatness  lies  in  any 
qualities  or  gifts  that  are  merely  external,  in  corporeal  strength,  riches, 
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rank,  titles,  or  power.  A  person  may  possess  the  strength  of  a  Hercu- 
lo^  Uie  riches  of  a  Croesus,  all  the  titles  which  Eastern  adulation  ever 
conferred  on  man,  he  may  sit  on  a  throne,  sway  the  sceptre  over 
millions  of  his  species,  and  be  emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
have  no  claims  whatever  to  the  character  of  a  great  man.  True  great- 
ness has  its  seat  in  the  soul ;  and  if  the  mind  be  little,  contracted,  de- 
based, vitiated,  so  is  the  man,  let  the  external  appearance  which  he 
makes,  his  outward  rank  and  station,  bo  ever  so  splendid  and  elevated. 
On  the  contrary,  a  great  soul  may  inhabit  a  diminutive  and  imsightly 
body,  and  may  shine  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  ignoble  birth, 
poverty  and  mean  rank.     Cujusque  mens,  ejus  est  quisque  ♦. 

Nor  can  any  degree  of  those  talents  which  are  purely  intellectual 
endtle  a  person  to  the  character  of  a  great  man.  Man  is  not  a  mere 
intellectaal, — ^he  is  also  a  social,  moral,  and  religious  being.  Devils 
possess  great  intellects,  and  yet  remain  devils.  They  have  great  powers, 
but  are  not  great  beings.  They  are  not  elevated  but  degraded.  Their 
words  or  actions  may  excite  astonishment,  but  they  cannot  extort  praise. 
Infiuny,  not  fiune,  is  their  desert ;  and  if  ever  they  receive  renown,  it 
is  owing  to  the  weakness  or  perversity  of  those  who  pay  the  tribute. 


-Talents  angel-bright 


If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
niustrioas,  and  give  infamy  renown. 
Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers  f. 

Even  though  not  attended  with  positive  vice,  still,  if  not  associated 
with  virtuous  feeling,  there  is  a  defect,  and  a  defect  which  is  destructive 
of  the  idea  of  grandeur.  Nothing  that  is  defective  in  any  of  the  pro- 
perties essentia  to  its  kind  can  be  great.  A  great  man  is  one  who 
possesses  great  powers,  but  then  this  is  to  be  understood  as  extending 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers — ^it  includes  the  whole 
man,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has  not 
a  bad  heart,  he  must  not  be  heartless.  When  the  head  is  of  gold,  the 
heart  must  not  be  of  brass  or  iron,  like  the  image  that  flitted  before  the 
imagination  of  the  Babylonian  monarch  ;  <<  its  brightness  was  excellent, 
and  the  form  thereof  terrible,  but  instantly  it  was  gone  ;  smitten  by  a 
stone  cut  out  without  hands,  it  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
thrashing-floors,  which  the  wind  carrieth  away  .^" 

Again,  there  must  be  not  only  a  connection,  but  also  an  agreement 
and  consonance  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Though 
it  docs  not  require  that  exact  symmetry  and  nice  adjustment  of  parts 
which  constitute  beauty,  yet  there  is  a  certain  proportion  necessary  to 
grandeur.  A  huge  mishapen  crag,  or  collection  of  rocks  piled  one 
above  another  without  order  or  proportion,  until  the  sight  of  it  produces 
terror,  is  not  grand.  Human  greatness,  resembling  the  towers  and 
mountains  which  hide  their  tops  in  the  clouds,  must  rest  on  the  solid  and 
broad  base  of  virtue.     He  that  is  blind  to  ''  the  light  which  leads  to 

*  '<  As  ia  the  mind,  so  is  the  roan."  t  Young's  Night  ThouRY\U,  "So.  '^X. 

:  Daniel  ii.  31,  3&. 
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heaven,"  whose  moral  sense  is  obtuse,  who  does  not  feel  at  all,  or  feela 
weakly,  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  compassion,  patriotism  and  friendship, 
is  a  little  man,  even  although  his  understanding  be  acute,  and  his  ima- 
gination lively,  though  he  can  scan  the  heavens,  count  the  number  of 
the  stars,  lay  open  the  secrets  of  the  deep,  describe  all  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  that  cover  the  earth,  "  speak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  to 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and 
of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes  ;"  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  their 
languages,  manners,  and  forms  of  government ; — yet,  amidst  all  his  ex- 
tent and  stores  of  understanding,  destitute  of  "  largeness  of  heart  *," 
there  will  be  a  littleness  in  all  his  views,  aims  and  efforts.  His  views 
will  be  contracted,  his  aims  low,  his  efforts  feeble.  If  he  sees  not  the 
wisdom  that  reigns  throughout  the  universe, — the  invisible  and  sacred 
chain  which  binds  it  together, — feels  no  sympathy  with  any  thing 
around  him, — ^is  ignorant  of  the  place  allotted  to  him, — and  indifferent 
about  answering  the  end  for  which  he  was  made, — "  he  is  more  brutish 
than  a  man,  and  has  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  ;  he  has  neither 
learned  wisdom,  nor  has  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  f ." 

Noble  thoughts  are  the  offspring  of  a  noble  mind  ;  and  when  we  hear 
them  uttered,  we  naturally  anticipate  noble  actions,  and  feel  the  most 
mortifying  disappointment  when  they  do  not  follow,  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  call  to  perform  them  have  been  afforded.  It  is  not  given 
to  all  whose  souls  are  elate  with  great  and  noble  designs  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Wherever  they  exist,  however,  they  will  display  them- 
selves in  some  way.  It  is  of  their  very  nature  not  to  remain  dormant 
or  concealed.  They  are  "  in  their  hearts  as  a  burning  fire,  shut  up  in 
the  bones,  and  they  are  weary  of  forbearing,  and  they  cannot  stay."  J 
Their  possessors  wUl  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  display  that  has 
been  made  of  them  in  former  times,  or  in  conceiving  scenes  in  which 
they  might  be  displayed  in  a  more  glorious  manner  than  has  ever  been 
exemplified  in  real  life.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet ;  not  to  speak  here  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor ; 
and  it  is  by  this  test  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as  truly  great,  from 
those  who  may  possess,  in  a  higher  degree,  what  may  be  called  the 
qualifications  of  their  respective  arts.  A  writer  may  have  made  him- 
self completely  master  of  the  facts  of  a  particular  period ;  he  may  be 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  perseverance  and  industry,  as  well  as  of  fidelity 
and  impartiality ;  he  may  display  great  judgment  and  acuteness  in  dis- 
criminating truth  fi'om  falsehood,  and  in  tracing  effects  to  their  proper 
causes,  and  actions  to  their  genuine  principles ;  he  may  possess  the 
powers  of  clear,  graphic,  elegant  and  animated  description ;  he  may 
even,  firom  the  intensity  with  which  he  views  his  subject,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  desire  to  excel,  catch,  for  the  time,  a  portion  of  that 
enthusiasm  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  hero  whose  achievements 
he  relates ;  in  a  word,  he  may  be  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  his- 
torian, that  is,  a  great  practitioner  in  his  art ;  and  yet,  afler  all,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  is  not  at  home ;  his  solemn  air  and  formal  step  pro- 
claims that  he  wears  the  buskin ;  and  the  cool  caution  with  which  he 

*  J.  Kings  iv.  29,  S3.  t  Pror.  zxz.  2,  3.  %  Jeremiah  xz.  9. 
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measures  out  praise  and  censure,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
proves,  in  spite  of  superficial  or  partial  panegyric,  that  he  was  never 
capable  of  acting  in  the  field,  what  he  has  described  in  the  closet.*  We 
look  in  vain  into  his  writings  for  that  native  enthusiasm  which  leads  an 
author  instinctively  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  genial  to  his  own  feelings ; 
for  those  noble  sentiments  and  generous  emotions  which  are  the  genuine 
expressions  of  a  gseat  mind,  at  one  time  kindling  with  rapture  in  the 
recital  of  deeds  of  high  virtue,  and,  at  another,  bursting  into  indignation 
in  the  detail  of  base  actions,  though  committed  by  one  whom  the 
Uioughtless  multitude  had  placed  in  the  triumphal  car,  and  hailed  as  a 
conqueror  and  hero. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  historian  is  true  also  of  the  poet,  with  this 
explanation,  that  there  is  an  enthusiasm  as  weU  as  liveliness  of  fiuicy 
which  the  latter  must  possess  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  any  rank 
among  poets.     Dryden  and  Pope  possessed  these  qualities,  and  few 
would  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  great  men.     On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  the  name  of  a  great  man  to 
Homer  and  to  Milton  ;  and  this  tribute  we  award  to  them  expressly  on 
account  of  their  poetical  works,  and  not  of  any  other  action  of  iheir 
lives.     History  affords  us  too  few  authentic  facts  respecting  Homer  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  any  opinion  of  that  kind  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  (no  small  consideration,  to  be  sure,)  that  it  presents  us  with  nothing 
that  tends  to  shake  or  weaken  the  high  idea  which  his  poems  have 
taught  us  to  form  of  him.     Of  course,  we  know  more  of  the  life  of 
Blilton  ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  part  he  took  in  the  public  confu- 
sions of  his  times,  and  the  difierent  light  in  which  conduct  must  be 
viewed  by  persons  of  opposite  modes  of  thinking  on  such  subjects,  per- 
haps so  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  we  are  warranted  to  say  no 
more  of  him  than  of  his  illustrious  predecessor — that  his  life  bears  a 
negative  or  silent  testimony  in  favour  of  his  merits.     But  this  is  no  im- 
peachment of  what  has  been  already  advanced  respecting  the  insufii- 
ciency  of  mere  intellectual  endowments,  as  entitling  to  the  name  of 
great.     In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Regained  of  Milton,  we  find,  though  in  different  forms,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  degrees  of  illumination  and  improvement  of  their  respective 
authors,  the  nobler  and  better  qualities  of  the  man  blending  with  the 
genius  and  imagination  of  the  poet,  moulding,  refining,  and  quickening 
them,  and  elevating  them  to  a  sublimity  of  thought  and  expression,  to 
which  others,  devoid  of  these  moral  qualities,  with  all  their  powers  of 
intellect  and  fency,  have  in  vain  struggled  to  reach. 
(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


THE  FIRST  MARTYRDOM. 

Stephen  was  accused  before  the  Jewish  Council  of  having  spoken 
blasphemy.     The  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Acts  contains  his  de- 

*  Th«  allusion  here  teems  to  point  to  such  as  Principal  Roberlaou. 
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fence.  The  most  judicious  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  his  speech 
is  incomplete — that  he  did  not  say  all  that  he  intended,  probably,  be- 
cause he  was  interrupted.  Seeing  that  he  could  make  no  impression 
by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  his  audience,  he  embraced  the  opportuni- 
ty to  deliver  a  fSedthful  and  pointed  appeal  to  their  consciences : — "  Ye 
stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  TVluch  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  fathers  persecuted!  and  they  have  slain  them  which 
shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  just  One;  of  whom  ye  have  been 
now  the  betrayers  and  murderers :  who  have  received  the  law  by  the 
disposition  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it." 

Stephen,  undoubtedly,  spake  what  was  true.  Nothing,  however, 
rouses  the  malignant  passions  of  the  human  heart  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury 
as  the  telling  of  unwelcome  truths.  The  greater  the  truths  are,  in  such 
cases,  men  are  often  the  more  offended.  like  the  full  light  of  noon 
flashing  on  a  diseased  eye  that  has  long  been  bandaged,  it  irritates,  and 
galls,  and  maddens.  Aiid  the  passions  of  an  assembly  of  men,  who  aro 
averse  to  truth,  are  more  easily  raised,  and,  when  raised,  are  more  re- 
morseless than  those  of  an  individual.  Individuals,  however  wicked, 
have  some  remains  of  conscience, — ^but  assemblies  of  wicked  men  have 
no  conscience.  As  a  mountain  stream,  when  swollen  by  the  accession  of 
tributary  torrents,  during  a  storm,  rages  and  foams,  and  breaks  down 
its  embankments,  and,  sweeping  onwards,  with  blind  and  lawless  fury, 
bears  down,  without  discrimination,  whatever  would  attempt  to  stop  the 
rolling  of  its  angry  waters,  so  the  accession  of  numbers  swells  the  tor- 
rent of  human  violence.  Every  man's  soul  is  kindled  at  his  neighbour's 
eye,  and  gathers  fury  from  his  neighbour's  look,  and  before  tibe  blind 
power  of  their  associated  wrath,  how  often  are  law,  and  order,  and 
decency,  reason,  humanity  and  religion,  borne  down  without  hesitation 
and  without  compimction. 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  opposition  of  God's  enemies ;  but 
there  is  not  a  more  sublime  and  delightful  spectacle  presented  in  all 
history,  than  the  patience,  magnanimity,  and  holy  heroism,  to  which, 
by  the  aid  of  his  divine  spirit,  God's  people  are  sometimes  elevated.  In 
the  midst  of  this  assembly,  Stephen  stood  like  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  den, 
or,  rather,  like  an  angel  of  God  in  an  assembly  of  demons.  Every  eye 
glared  on  him  with  malignity— every  word,  and  look,  and  gesture,  me- 
naced him  with  certain  and  instant  death.  No  man  stood  by  him, 
nevertheless  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  and  the  Lord's  presence  raised 
him  above  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  death. 

His  faith  and  patience  were  supported  by  a  miraculous  vision  that 
was  now  aflbrded.  "  He,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  stedfastly 
toward  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  this  vision 
was  manifested  to  Stephen's  senses,  and  it  savours  not  of  spiritual  wis- 
dom to  be  too  curious  in  making  inquiries  upon  such  a  subject.  If  an 
infidel  deny  the  possibility  of  any  real  appearance  such  as  here  described, 
and  attribute  the  sights  beheld  to  the  excited  state  of  Stephen's  mind, 
without  entangling  ourselves  with  any  theory  respecting  this  vision,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  I'eply  to  such  an  one  to  say,  that  God,  if  he  pleased. 
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oonld  sapematurally  impart  such  a  vigour  to  the  human  eye,  that  it 
would  see  through  all  the  intervals  of  space  betwixt  our  planet  and  the 
orb  of  giorj.  Man  has  formed  instruments  that  discover  stars  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  universe,  at 
distances  beyond  the  common  range  of  vision  wholly  inconceivable. 
And  if  the  foolishness  of  him  that  made  the  eye  be  wiser  than  the  wis- 
dom of  him  who  made  the  telescope,  surely  it  was  easy  for  him  so  to 
give  temporary  strength  to  the  eye  of  Stephen  that  it  could  behold  what 
the  glass  of  the  astronomer  never  reached — the  courts  of  heaven  and 
the  throne  of  Grod. 

When  Stephen  looked  around  him,  every  thing  which  he  beheld  was 
calculated  to  fill  him  with  dismay;  but  when  he  looked  towards  heaven,  the 
most  glorious  and  transporting  sight  he  ever  beheld  opened  on  his  view, 
**  he  saw  the  glory  of  God."  The  glory  of  God  is  properly  the  intrin- 
sic excellency  and  infinite  majesty  of  the  divine  nature.  God  being  a 
spirit,  his  glory  is  a  spiritual  glory,  and,  as  such,  is  necessarily  invisible 
to  earthly  eyes.  In  this  passage,  however,  it  is  probable  that,  by  the 
^ory  of  God,  we  are  to  understand  some  refulgent  appearance  that 
eclipsed  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  disclosed  that  glorious  region 
where  the  Most  High  Gk)d  reigns  in  visible  magnificence — ^where  the 
human  nature  of  our  Saviour  has  ascended,  and  to  which  the  souls  of 
his  people  will  be  taken  at  death. 

At  the  right  hand  of  God — ^in  the  supreme  place  of  power,  and  ho- 
nour, and  happiness  in  heaven,  Stephen  saw  one  who  wore  his  own  na- 
ture, and  sympathised  with  his  sufierings, — "  He  saw  Jesus  at  the  right 
hand  of  G^."  When  the  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven,  we  are  told 
that  "  he  mt  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  A  disciple  of  his  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death,  and,  notwithstanding  the  honour  and  glory  by 
which  the  Saviour  was  surrounded  in  heaven,  though  possessing  the  riches 
and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  whole  universe,  though  enjoying  the  in- 
finite beatitude  of  divine  existence,  yet  so  interested  was  he  in  the  success 
of  his  cause  and  the  happiness  of  his  people  upon  earth,  that  he  arose,  as 
it  were,  from  his  throne,  and  looked  down  firom  heaven  to  mark  the 
result — to  sympathise  with  his  follower — to  animate  him  by  his  presence 
and  support  him  by  his  grace.  What  a  glorious  and  gladdening  sight 
was  this !  Here  was  the  beatific  vision  upon  earth — the  very  sight  that 
makes  angels  happy,  and  which,  to  the  saints  of  God,  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  that  everlasting  song  which,  through  eternity,  shall  be  ever  new. 

Enraptured  with  this  glorious  prospect,  the  martyr  could  not  contain 
himself.  His  heart  overflowed  with  delight,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
council,  he  proclaimed  what  he  beheld.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  No  doubt,  when  he  uttered  this  exclamation,  he  would  scarcely 
know  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body ;  his  eye  would 
be  lighted  with  ecstasy,  and  his  face  would  beam  as  though  it  had  been 
the  fiftce  of  an  angel,  and  the  wrath  of  man  would  be'  forgotten  while 
ravished  by  the  glory  of  God.  If  there  had  been  in  his  heart  the  small- 
est residue  of  unbelief,  it  must  now  have  been  dispelled,  and  he  must 
have  felt  a  glorious  assurance,  and  a  holy  wonder,  similar  to  what  will 
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be  felt  by  the  saints  of  God  the  first  day  they  enter  heaven.     He  did 
not  now  believe  he  saw, — "  /  see  heaven  opened." 

This  exclamation  of  Stephen  excited  the  fury  of  his  enemies  beyond 
all  bounds.  From  the  commencement  of  his  speech  their  wrath  had 
been  gathering  like  a  thunder  cloud,  whose  fiery  blackness  gradually 
grows  and  spreads  along  the  sky,  and  then  discharges  itself  by  the 
flashing  of  the  fatal  bolt  and  the  rolling  of  the  awful  peal.  So  dark  and 
deadly  grew  the  cloud  of  their  wrath  against  Stephen,  and  now  it  is 
about  to  be  discharged  upon  his  innocent  and  venerable  head.  "  They 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one 
accord."  This  conduct  was  very  absurd.  It  was  making  violence  the 
standard  of  truth — ^refuting  a  man's  sentiments  by  doing  injury  to  his 
person.  And  what  can  possibly  be  more  ridiculous  ?  Fury  cannot  turn 
truth  into  error  more  than  it  can  extinguish  the  sun ;  and  it  cannot  con- 
vert error  into  truth  more  than  it  can  turn  midnight  darkness  into  day. 
The  witnesses  for  truth  may  be  silenced,  or  be  imprisoned,  or  be  slain, 
but  their  cause  cannot.  It  will  be  fi'ee,  though  they  are  bound — ^it  wiU 
be  strong,  though  they  are  weak — ^it  will  live,  though  they  may  die. 
Their  tears  and  their  blood  will  water  the  roots  of  the  plant  of  renown, 
and  their  dying  testimony,  borne  down  the  stream  of  time,  will  do  more 
injury  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  than  they  could  have  done  had  they 
lived  unto  a  good  old  age  and  died  in  peace. 

Noth withstanding  the  fury  by  which  they  were  actuated,  the  perse- 
cutors of  Stephen  wished  to  give  unto  their  proceedings  the  colour  of 
law.  They  stoned  him,  which  was  the  punishment  assigned  by  God 
to  the  blasphemer.  In  accordance  with  another  law,  they  stoned  him 
without  the  city — and  in  accordance  with  a  third  law,  the  witnesses 
took  a  principal  share  in  the  matter.  And  in  all  the  persecutions  that 
have  been  raised  against  God*s  people,  the  persecutors  have  uniformly 
attempted  to  give  to  their  proceedings  the  colour  of  law.  As  if  this 
cobweb  subterfuge  would  be  of  any  avail  in  the  eyes  of  a  righteous  God 
or  an  impartial  posterity.  Though  a  thousand  laws  should  be  appealed 
to,  they  would  never  sanction  injustice  or  consecrate  a  crime.  Stephen's 
death  was  no  less  murder — ^because  ordained  by  the  Jewish  council. 
Stephen  was  no  less  a  martyr,  though  put  to  death  as  a  blasphemer. 
But  there  is  another  judgment-seat  where  all  cases  shall  be  tried  again. 
There  the  weak  shall  be  powerful,  and  the  oppressor  shall  be  pannel ; 
there  innocence  shall  be  vindicated,  and  injury  redressed ;  there  Uie  false 
witness  and  the  corrupt  judge  shall  stand  together,  covered  with  ever- 
lasting confusion,  becoming  the  execration  of  all  heaven,  and  the  laugh- 
ing-stocks of  hell. 

The  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose 
name  was  Saul.  This  young  man  was  neither  a  witness  nor  a  judge. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  stoned  Stephen,  but  we  are  elsewhere  told 
that  "  he  consented  to  his  death."  He  countenanced  his  murderers, 
and,  probably,  cheered  them  on  to  the  bloody  deed.  See  him  standing 
in  the  crowd — ^his  fine  eye  flashing  with  the  fire  of  bigotry — ^his  coun- 
tenance flushed  with  excitement — ^when  the  martyr  prays,  his  features 
ai*e  contracted  with  self-righteous  scorn,  and  when  he  fell  lifeless,  we 
may  conceive  that  his  countenance  relaxed  into  a  demoniac  smile.    If, 
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in  jODtli,  when  the  feelings  are  warm,  and  the  heart  tender,  we  find 
Sanl  mingling  in  such  scenes  as  these,  what  might  we  have  expected 
bim  to  become,  when  his  heart  was  cooled  and  hardened  by  the  cares 
and  interests  of  the  world.  If,  in  youth,  he  held  the  clothes  of  persecutors, 
in  manhood  we  might  have  expected  that  he  would  be  a  persecutor  him- 
self. From  the  greatness  of  his  talents,  Saul  must  have  been  distin- 
guished whatever  part  he  took — and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
he  would  have  been  distinguished  for  that  calm,  resolute,  persevering 
and  merciless  oppression  of  Christ's  people,  which  springs  not  from 
cruelty  of  nature,  but  from  a  blind  conscience,  united  with  great  strength 
of  chstf-acter  and  decision  of  intellect. 

little  did  the  murderers  of  Stephen  think  what  GamalieFs  scholar 
was  one  day  to  become.  And  had  any  one  told  Saul  himself,  at  this 
period,  that  he  would  yet  be  a  Christian,  that  he  would  yet  devote  his 
life  to  the  spread  of  that  religion,  and  be  put  to  death  for  doing  so,  as 
cheerfully  as  Stephen  now  was,  Saul  woidd  have  pronounced  that  the 
thing  was  altogeUier  impossible,  and  that  the  man  who  said  that  he 
would  ever  be  a  Christian,  was  little  less  than  a  blasphemer.  But  the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  and  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  di- 
rect his  steps.  They  of  whom  great  hopes  are  formed  in  youth,  often 
degenerate  as  ihey  advance.  Others,  of  whom  nothing  but  evil  is 
augured,  are  often  God's  chosen  vessels,  for  the  performance  of  his  great- 
est and  most  glorious  works.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
education,  God  often  permits  them  to  enter  the  school  of  Satan,  where 
they  learn  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  and  thus,  instructed  in  his  wiles, 
can  turn  them  against  himself.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  Saul. 
Thb  young  lion  that  shewed  its  nature  by  its  early  love  of  blood,  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  lamb.  This  persecutor  is  to  become  a  preacher.  Let 
us  admire  and  adore  the  grace  of  God,  in  turning  such  vessels  of  wrath 
into  vessels  of  mercy — in  making  these  flaming  firebrands  to  be  stars 
of  incorruptible  lustre  in  the  hemisphere  of  glory.  Let  us  never  des- 
pair of  the  Church  of  God.  However  numerous  and  inveterate  her 
enemies — let  Grod  but  touch  their  heart — ^and  all  the  powers  of  the 
universe  cannot  prevent  them  from  becoming  his  friends. 

Let  us  return  to  the  last  scene,  in  the  life  of  the  first  martyr.  How 
does  he  conduct  himself?  He  died  like  a  bird  that  is  shot  while  singing. 
**  They  stoned  Stephen  calling  upon  God."  In  doing  this,  did  they  not 
display  a  great  degree  of  hardihood  ?  A  venerable,  defenceless,  and  unre- 
sisting siunt,  who  is  calm,  self-possessed  and  fearless — engaged  in  hal- 
lowed converse  with  his  fi&ther  in  heaven,  that  elevated  his  aspect,  and 
irradiated  his  countenance,  as  if  rays  had  fallen  upon  his  face  from  the 
excellent  glory — such  a  sight  might  have  melted  the  hearts  of  savages, 
and  made  murderers  relent.  We  have  all  read,  that  when  Claverhouse 
came  of  old  to  Priesthill  upon  an  errand  of  death,  and  his  victim  was 
permitted  to  pray  before  being  shot,  so  overpowering  were  the  devotions 
of  this  man  of  God,  that  not  one  of  the  soldiers  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  away  his  life,  and  the  inhuman  commander  had  to  do  the  exe- 
crable deed  himself.  But  Stephen's  prayer  produced  no  awe,  and  ex- 
cited no  compassion.  "  They  stoned  Stephen  calling  upon  God."  Why 
slept  the  Uiunder  in  its  cloud?  Why  did  not  the  solid  eaxlb  t^bxi^  ^« 
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under,  that  these  godless  men  might  go  down  alive  into  the  pit  ?  They 
were  spared,  and  permitted  to  vent  their  malice  against  Stephen — 
that  the  wrath  of  man  might  redound  unto  the  praise  of  God — and  that 
divine  grace  might  have  the  glory,  hy  enabling  that  holy  man  to  rise 
superior  to  suffering  and  dea& — ^being  in  these  things  a  conqueror,  and 
more  than  a  conqueror,  through  him  that  loved  him. 

The  prayer  Stephen  offered  consisted  of  two  parts — a  supplication 
for  himself — and  an  intercession  for  his  enemies.  His  prayer  for  him- 
self was  about  the  most  important  of  all  the  matters  in  which  a  human 
being  can  be  interested,  and  which,  though  often  forgotten  by  the  liv- 
ing amid  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  flutter  of  gaiety,  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  concern  to  the  dying.     "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,** 

This  prayer  implied  hie  firm  hdiefin  the  immateriality  of  the  eouL  Ste- 
phen had  no  idea  that  he  was  merely  a  piece  of  organised  clay,  which, 
after  lasting  for  a  time  in  the  form  of  a  body,  was  to  crumble  into  dust, 
and  be  all  buried  in  the  grave — just  as  other  particles  of  matter  exist 
for  a  time  in  the  form  of  plants  and  trees,  and  then  dissolve  into  the 
dust  of  which  they  were  formed.  Such  a  belief  would  have  extin- 
guished every  noble  sentiment  in  his  bosom,  and  made  him  shun  mar- 
tyrdom as  a  sore  evil,  for  which  there  was  no  reward  hereaft^er.  His 
prayer  intimates  his  firm  belief  that  he  had  a  soul  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  the  rage  of  his  enemies  could  not  reach. 

In  the  second  place.  His  prayer  intimates  his  firm  belief  that  the  souls 
of  believers,  at  their  death,  do  immediately  pass  into  glory.  Some  think 
that  the  souls  of  believers,  at  death,  pass  into  some  intermediate  state, 
and  that  they  continue  there  until  the  resurrection.  But  Stephen  had 
no  such  idea ;  he  prayed  to  Christ  not  only  to  save  his  spirit,  but  to 
receive  his  spirit — ^to  receive  it  into  that  place  where  he  himself  is ; 
and  to  be  with  Christ  is  to  be  in  heaven.  As  the  bird,  when  its  cage  is 
broken,  soars  into  its  native  heaven,  and  sings  unfettered  amid  the 
beauties  of  creation,  rejoicing  in  the  free  air  and  the  pure  light ;  so 
Stephen  believed  that  the  death  of  his  body  would  be  the  emancipation 
of  his  soul — that  then  it  would  seek  its  native  heaven,  ascending  to  the 
hill  of  God,  to  dwell  amid  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  sing  for  ever- 
more upon  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life. 

In  the  third  place,  His  prayer  implied  his  conviction  of  Christ's  ability 
and  willingness  to  save  his  departing  spirit ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
free  warrant  of  the  gospel,  he  solemnly  commits,  entrusts,  deposits,  his 
soul  in  Christ's  hand.  This  was  faith — the  appropriation  of  faith — ^a 
subject  which  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  when  viewed 
as  a  receiving  of  Christ,  but  which  is  remarkably  plain  when  viewed 
as  Christ's  receiving  the  spirit. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  manner  in  which  his  &ith  finds 
utterance  in  solemn  prayer.  Our  new  theologues  tell  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  exhort  a  sinner  to  pray  until  he  believe,  because  until  he  believe 
he  cannot  pray  acceptably.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  ought  neither  to 
read,  nor  hear,  nor  speak  about  Christ,  until  lie  believe,  because,  until 
he  believe,  he  cannot  do  these  things  acceptably.  But  what  we  have 
presently  in  view  is,  that  faith  is  very  generally  expressed  in  prayer, 
^^  Lord  I  believe,  help  mine  unbelief;"  and  the  strongest  utterances  of 
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it  afterwarda  are  just  prayers.  Thus  Stephen  did  not  first  commit  his 
soul  to  Christ,  and  then  pray,  but  by  believing  prayer  he  committed  it 
into  the  Redeemer's  hands. 

The  second  part  of  Stephen's  prayer  is  for  his  enemies.  And  what 
does  he  seek  for  them  ?  They  had  treated  him  in  a  most  unjust  and 
inhuman  manner.  On  this  account  is  his  indignation  inflamed  and  his 
feelings  exasperated?  Does  he  call  aloud  on  God  to  mark  and  to 
punish  ?  Does  he  seek  that  the  stored  vengeance,  and  the  most  select 
curses  of  heaven,  might  descend  on  them  ?  No,  Stephen  was  a  follower 
of  a  master  who  conmiands  his  disciples  to  love  their  enemies,  and 
who,  when  dying,  prayed  for  his  murderers.  And  the  disciple  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  Lord.  He  shewed  a  spirit  which  no  philosophy 
can  teach — ^which  had  risen  not  only  above  the  fear  of  danger,  but 
above  the  desire  of  vengeance — ^a  spirit  full  of  love  and  tenderness  to- 
wards his  murderers,  which  gave  utterance  to  itself  in  prayer  for  their 
wel&ire.  ''  He  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 

Such  a  display  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  unextinguishable  love, 
might  have  melted  the  hearts  and  shaken  the  purposes  of  his  persecutors. 
But  sooner  will  the  vulture  be  taught  compassion,  by  the  cries  and 
flapping  of  the  affirighted  bird  in  which  he  has  infixed  his  talons,  than 
a  persecutor  will  have  pity  on  his  victim.  Stephen's  prayer  produced 
no  good  effect  upon  these  marble-hearted  men.  While  he  was  praying 
for  them  the  blow  came  that  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  violence  :  but  the  violence  was  all  on  the  side  of  his 
enemies ;  with  him  all  was  peace.  In  the  soil,  but  expressive,  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  "  he  fell  asleep."  All  his  perils  are  now  over,  all 
his  labours  are  now  ended ;  he  has  entered  into  rest.  "  Write  blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  What  a  glorious  change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Stephen.  Before  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed that  witnessed  his  death,  he  had  taken  his  place  amid  the  souls 
beneath  the  altar.  And  while  the  persecutors  are  returning  homeward 
with  gloomy  satisfaction  in  their  countenances,  the  Lord  Jesus  had  re- 
ceived his  spirit,  and  given  him  the  martyr's  crown,  and  put  into  his 
hand  a  palm  that  shall  never  wither,  and  a  harp  of  heavenly  melody, 
and  said  unto  him,  ^^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  As  for  his  body,  it  might  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  burial,  but  it  is  sleeping  in  Jesus  :  and  when  the  day  fixed 
in  the  councils  of  heaven  has  arrived,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise, 
Stephen  will  then  again  appear  among  the  sons  of  God  in  the  body, 
not  in  a  firail  and  dying  body,  like  that  which  the  Jews  destroyed,  but  one 
strong,  beautiful,  and  indestructible,  as  that  of  our  risen  Lord. 

We  may  learn,  from  this  impressive  scene,  that  as  the  day  of  God's 
people  is,  their  strength  will  be, — ^when  he  calls  them  to  labour  he  will 
give  them  grace  to  labour — ^when  he  calls  them  to  suffer,  he  will  give 
them  grace  to  suffer — and  when  he  sends  the  day  of  persecution,  he  will 
anoint  them  with  the  grace  of  martyrdom  ;  so  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
die  for  Christ  as  to  serve  him  in  a  time  of  peace.  If  we  have  God's 
call,  let  us  fear  none  of  those  tilings  that  we  shall  suflfer,  but  live  on  that 
word,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 
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We  may  learn  that  God  not  only  sustains  his  people  in  the  hour  of 
suffering,  but  he  can  convert  suffering  seasons  into  times  of  greatest 
enjoyment ;  and  he  can  turn  the  worst  things  endured  for  his  saie,  into 
the  highest  privileges.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  and  most 
joyful  and  most  transporting  hour  that  Stephen  ever  enjoyed  on  the 
earth,  was  that  hour  in  which  he  stood  before  the  Jewish  Council. 
Then  he  was  raised  to  the  suburbs  of  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  that 
was  within  the  everlasting  doors.  And  if  we  ask  when  was  it  that 
earth  most  resembled  heaven  f  When  were  the  saints  most  delighted 
and  enraptured  f  We  will  find  that  it  was  always  in  times  of  sufferings 
for  God.  Never  was  there  more  of  heaven  seen  in  our  land,  than  in 
the  days  of  trial.  At  the  stake  and  on  the  scaffold,  our  martyred 
fitthers  felt  themselves  happier  than  they  could  tell,  and  spake  like  men 
whose  lips  had  already  learned  the  rhetoric  of  glory. 

We  may  also  notice  the  source  of  God's  people's  strength  and  joy. 
It  comes  from  a  view  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  G^d.  This  sustained  and  enraptured  the  mind  of  Stephen ; 
and  though  no  such  marvellous  vision  is  to  be  expected  now,  yet  the 
source  of  consolation  is  the  same, — the  glory  of  a  gracious  God,  and  the 
power  and  grace  of  an  ascended  Saviour.  And  where  is  the  evil  in  the 
state  of  our  souls — of  our  families— of  Uie  Church — of  the  world — ^from 
which  we  may  not  obtain  relief  by  looking  stedfastly  towards  heaven  ? 
Are  you  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  sin  ?  look  stedfastly  towards  heaven 
and  behold  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  a£i  a  lamb  that  was 
slain.  Are  you  oppressed  and  weighed  down  with  the  state  of  Christ's 
cause  on  earth  ?  look  from  the  footstool  to  the  tlirone.  Contemplate 
the  glory  of  God  ;  believe  that  though  all  is  dark  to  us,  there  is  nothing 
dark  to  his  glorious  wisdom.  Believe  that  though  much  seems  difiicult 
to  us,  there  is  nothing  difficult  to  his  glorious  power.  Contemplate 
Jesus  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  with  all  power  given  to  him 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  sing,  ''  who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ? 
before  iZerrubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain." 

In  whatever  form  death  comes  to  the  Lord's  people,  their  latter 
end  is  peace.  Stephen  died  amid  a  shower  of  stones ;  but  "  he  fell 
asleep."  See  what  alone  will  support  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  an  in- 
terest in  Christ.  Stephen  spake  not  of  his  fidelity — he  spake  not 
of  his  Bufferings ;  he  simply  looked  to  Christ,  and  tried  to  enter 
heaven  solely  through  his  merits.  "Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 
And  however  Christless  men  may  live,  when  they  come  to  die  they  will 
find  that  Christ  alone  can  befriend  them.  To  the  hour  of  death  we 
must  all  come.  It  may  not  come  invested  with  the  same  terrors  in 
which  it  came  to  Stephen  ;  we  may  die  in  the  midst  of  our  family  and 
in  the  presence  of  our  brethren  ;  but,  in  his  mildest  form,  death  is  an 
enemy  and  the  king  of  terrors.  And  in  that  hour  Christ  can  and  will 
give  relief  to  all  who  trust  in  him  by  a  living  faith.  When  they  bid 
adieu  to  all  below,  and  enter  the  dark  valley,  Christ  will  be  with  them 
there,  and  conduct  them  in  safety  to  his  father's  house ;  and  he  will 
raise  their  bodies  again  at  the  last  day.  As  dying  men,  let  us  come 
to  the  conqueror  of  death.  As  expectants  of  immortality,  let  us  seek 
union  to.  him  who  is  alive  for  evermore ;  and  then,  because  he  lives, 
we  shall  live  also. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  PERSONAL  RELIGION  ON  PUBLIC 
PROFESSION. 

"  Bj  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  was  the  confession  of  Paul» 
and  it  will  be  the  frank  and  devout  acknowledgment  of  all  who  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  and  enriched  by  the  same  ennobling,  divine 
communications.  In  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  ministers  of  Christ  preached,  and  the  people  believed,  that  there 
is  jno  other  way  of  improving  man's  heart,  or  of  reforming  his  life,  than 
that  of  coming  to  Christ,  and* of  believing  in  him  as  he  is  offered  in  the 
gospel.  All  that  the  faithful  ever  did  acceptably,  either  in  professing  or 
in  practising  religion,  was  done  in  the  strength  of  promised  grace.  By 
the  grace  of  God  the  Christian  begins  **  well  doing  ;*'  and  it  is  by  obtain- 
ing seasonable  supplies  from  the  same  inexhaustible  source  that  he  per- 
severes to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  There  is  this  difference  betwixt  his 
first  approach  to  Christ  and  his  future  applications,  that  in  the  former  be 
addresses  the  Saviour  as  one  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  as  a  stranger, 
and  resisted  as  an  enemy ;  but,  in  the  latter,  he  may  draw  near  as  to  a 
friend,  to  whose  acquaintance  he  is  already  introduced,  and  whose  surpass- 
ing kindness  he  has  already  experienced.  To  go  to  any  duty  as  a 
Christian,  is  to  proceed,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying,  **  In  the 
Lord  surely  have  I  righteousness  and  strength." 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the  main  cause  of  our  sad  failures  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and,  particularly,  in  the  profession  of  our  faith,  pro- 
ceeds from  inattention  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  true  Bible  Chris- 
tianity. We  do  not  proceed  on  evangelical  principles.  We  are  Cal- 
vinistic  in  profession,  but,  in  many  instances,  we  are  Arminians  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  too  common  to  adhere  to  an  evangelical  creed,  and  all  the 
time  to  act  on  legal  principles.  That  insiduous  and  inveterate  propen- 
sity, we  all  naturally  have,  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  our  own,  ope- 
rates in  many  ways  against  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  and  unless 
it  be  vigilantly  resisted,  it  will  assuredly  prevail  against  us,  in  spite  of  all 
we  hear  of  salvation  by  grace  from  the  pulpit,  or  read  in  our  standard 
books  and  best  approved  authors.  It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  the  new 
covenant  that  we  can  be  fitted  for  any  duty,  and  the  fulness  of  our  ever 
living  Head  is  so  abundant  and  so  perfect  in  its  adaptations,  as  to  be 
most  sufficient  for  us  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and,  also,  in  the 
endurance  of  every  trial.  '*  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strength- 
ening me."  The  nearer  any  man  lives  to  the  Lord,  and  the  more  he 
asks  and  receives  from  the  fulness  of  Jesus,  the  more  perfectly  will  he  be 
found  furnished  to  every  good  work. 

The  object  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal godliness,  from  the  consideration  of  its  salutary  influence  on  all  we 
do,  both  in  adopting  and  in  maintaining  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
It  may  be  assumed,  that  it  is  common  for  persons  living  in  our  Christian 
land  to  make  some  profession  of  religion  :  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  many,  without  very  particular  inquiry,  give  in  their  adherence  to 
the  confession,  or  standards  of  some  Church.  They  are  led  by  the  ex- 
ample, it  may  be,  of  their  fathers,  are  pleased  with  a  churchy  becavL%^  v\  \% 
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the  church  of  the  majority,  and  of  the  fashionable  in  the  locality  where 
they  reside,  or  becanse  their  connection  with  her  may  be  in  some  way 
conducive  to  their  public  reputation,  and  the  success  of  their  temporal 
interests.  Some  are  guided  by  motives  of  conformity,  and  others  by  a 
pride  of  singularity.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  no  symptom  of  genuine 
Christianity.  The  man  who  acts  such  a  part  may  be  a  Christian — to  his 
own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth — hut  in  this  part  of  his  conduct  there 
is  no  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  who  performs 
the  duty  of  professing  the  Christian  faith  aright,  proceeds  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  implores,  earnestly,  the  guidance  of  that  divine  spirit  who 
is  promised  to  lead  into  all  truth. 

There  is  here  an  order  of  things  and  an  order  of  procedure  to  which 
all  would  do  well  to  take  heed.  To  make  a  profession  of  religion,  iotelli- 
gently  and  consistently,  is  to  avow  what,  on  personal  examination,  we 
have  known  and  believed.  And,  like  all  the  other  duties  incumbent  on 
us,  it  is  to  be  learned  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  performed  in  his  strength. 
Our  first  errand  to  the  Saviour  is  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  sal- 
tation of  our  precious  and  immortal  souls.  But,  in  asking  and  receiving 
such  blessings,  we  never  fail  to  obtain  new  and  enlarged  discoveries  of  the 
character  of  him  who  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  any  that  come  to  him.  A 
man  may  receive  much  of  the  common  bounty  of  Divine  Providence,  with- 
out knowing* or  acknowledging  that  God  who  confers  it;  but  all  who 
receive  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  are,  in  the  very  exercise  of  their 
reception,  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  appreciate  the  character  and  to 
know  the  name  of  that  Saviour  who  bestows  them.  Saving  blessings  are 
all  manifestative  of  the  character  of  that  Jesus  who  died  to  procure  and 
lives  to  bestow  them.  In  seeing  them  we  see  him,  and  in  receiving  him 
we  receive  them.  An  introduction  to  Jesus  as  our  Saviour,  and  our  par- 
ticipation of  his  special  favours,  prepare  for  putting  the  highest  honours 
upon  him,  and  for  rendering  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  '*  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,"  is  the  language  of  every  soul  to  whom  Jesus  is 
revealed  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  read  that  when  he  performed 
miracles,  he  frequently,  as  it  were  shrinking  from  public  applause,  said, 
**  See  that  thou  tell  it  to  no  man."  But  his  commandment  to  every  one 
who  comes  to  him,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel,  and  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
behold  his  glory  manifested  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  to  publish  his 
wonderful  works,  and  to  make  known  his  name  unto  all  men.  Saul  was 
chosen  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  before  Gentiles  and  before  kings,  and 
before  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  although  comparatively  few  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  are  called  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  all  are  called  to  bear 
his  name  in  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  universal 
practice  of  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

He  who  does  nothing  in  vain  has  most  important  ends  to  serve  by  the 
public  confession  he  requires  us  to  make  of  his  name.  A  profession  of  the 
truth  is  a  principal  mean  of  declaring  the  glory  of  God  upon  earth,  and 
of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  men.  Every  faithful  and  consistent 
professor  of  the  Christian  faith  is  a  public  witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  to  tell  the  truth  is  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  name.  By 
confessing  his  name  we  condemn  the  error  and  enmity  of  the  world,  and 
we  invite  sinners  to  come  to  him,  that  they  may  have  life.     To  profess 
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oor  holy  religion  is  to  make  known,  in  the  most  public  and  intelligible 
way,  what  we  know  and  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  re- 
quires of  man.  If  oar  profession  be  sound  and  scriptural,  we  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  troth,  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
honour  him  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  hold  forth  the  most  inviting  encour- 
agement for  all  to  confide  in  him  for  everlasting  salvation.  But  if  our 
profession  be  at  variance  with  truth,  we  misrepresent  the  name  of  Christ, 
dishonour  him  before  men,  and  act  a  part  fitter  to  mislead  them  as  to  the 
things  which  relate  to  his  honour  and  their  everlasting  peace.  Such  is 
the  amoant  of  good  in  adopting  a  sound  profession  of  religion,  and  of  evil 
in  receiving  one  that  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  Contemplated  in 
this  light,  oar  Christian  profession  appears  a  matter  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  most  are  aware  of.  There  is  here  something  very  much 
fitted  to  test  oar  personal  religion,  an  opportunity  for  making  manifest 
what  is  the  real  character  of  our  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  of  evincing 
whether  its  influence  on  oar  conduct  be  supreme.  Something  greater  than 
the  salvation  of  oar  own  souls,  not  to  speak  of  the  paltry  interests  of  this 
present  world,  is  here  set  before  us,  even  the  declarative  glory  of  him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again.  According  to  the  measure  of  grace  we  receive 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  our  regard  for  his  glory  in  all  we  do.  And 
when  called  to  confess  him  before  men,  if  our  faith  in  him  be  strong,  our 
love  supreme,  and  our  zeal  ardent,  O,  how  earnest  will  we  be  to  honour 
him  who  witnessed  a  good  profession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  by  acting  the 
part  of  faithful  witnesses,  and  how  careful  should  we  be  as  to  all  we  pro- 
fess before  men  respecting  him.  If  our  eye  be  single,  the  simple,  sincere 
desire  of  our  hearts  will  be  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  confess  it. 

The  question  as  to  any  Church  is  not  about  numbers  or  external  pro- 
sperity ;  nor  is  it  whether  she  may  not  rank  among  her  members  many 
whom  the  law  of  Christian  charity  binds  us  to  regard  as  the  true  disciples 
of  Christ.  But  the  most  important  inquiry  is,  does  she  act  the  part  of  a 
faithful  and  true  witness  for  Christ.  Or  would  my  connection  with  her 
imply  a  profession  of  error  in  connection  with  much  truth,  or  the  keep- 
ing back  of  any  truth  which  I  am  bound  by  the  Word  of  God,  or  by  the 
ciTcamstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  to  avow.  Every  member  of  a  Church, 
by  joining  her  fellowship,  makes  the  public  profession  of  that  Church  his 
own.  It  were  just  as  correct  for  a  man  to  argue  that  a  part  of  himself  has 
no  connection  with  his  public  conduct,  as  it  is  for  a  Church  to  maintain 
that  her  public  profession  is  not  the  profession  of  all  and  every  one  of  her 
members.  It  is  by  his  connection  with  the  visible  Church  that  a  man 
gives  the  most  public  and  explicit  profession  to  the  world.  Upon  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  he  has,  as  it  were,  inscribed  in 
legible  characters,  the  matter  of  his  faith,  so  that  they  who  know  him 
may  be  referred  to  it  for  information  as  to  his  religious  beliefs.  It  is  not 
the  Bible  that  we  are  in  such  a  case  to  look  to ;  for  all  professors  of 
Christianity  appeal  to  the  same  Bible  ;  and  the  greatest  heretics  may  be 
found  app^ing  to  this  divine  standard,  it  may  be,  with  as  much  apparent 
confidence  as  the  most  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth.  We  can  know 
very  little,  indeed,  respecting  a  man*8  real  profession  and  character,  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  Bible,  and  refers  to  it  as  the  rule  of  his  religion. 
The  most  proper  way,  and  it  is  a  way  divinely  accredited,  of  p\ibU«h\w^ 
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our  faith  to  the  world,  of  rendering  it  legible,  and  intelligible  to  all,  is  bj 
ranking  ourselves  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  whose  profession 
and  administration  are  found,  on  prayerful  examination,  to  be  most  con- 
formable to  the  Word  of  God.  Thus  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  honoured 
bj  men  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  both  in  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive capacity,  and  the  united  exhibition  of  the  truth  is  morally  fitted  to  be 
far  more  effective  for  its  maintenance,  than  the  insulated  testimony  of  in- 
dividuals can  be. 

According  to  a  man*s  personal  piety  will  be  the  conscientiousness  and 
the  prayerfulness  of  his  procedure  in  adopting  a  Christian  profession. 
It  is  admitted,  that  from  limited  information,  and  from  inadvertency,  a 
roan,  whose  love  to  Christ  is  in  reality  ardent,  may  act  a  very  unbecoming 
part  in  this  matter ;  but  in  proportion  to  our  attainments  in  grace  will 
be  the  ardour  of  our  desire  to  give  glory  to  God,  by  believing  with  the 
heart,  and  confessing  personally  and  socially,  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  In  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  many  things 
which  render  it  very  difficult  for  the  earnest  inquirer  to  act  a  conscien- 
tious and  satisfactory  part.  The  Church  is  divided  so  much,  and  the  claims 
of  parties  so  plausibly  laid,  that  one  is  ready  to  be  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
and,  despairing  of  success  in  the  difficult  task  of  deciding,  be  is  ready  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  just  to  resolve  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  most 
easily  attained. 

But  in  such  a  summary  mode  of  settling  the  question,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest and  a  sad  defect,  as  to  what  should  mark  all  our  doings  about  the 
things  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  act  thus  in  the  investigation  of  earthly 
things,  and  when  our  eye  for  God's  glory  is  single,  we  will  not  proceed  so  in- 
differently in  regard  to  those  which  are  spiritual  and  heavenly.  Indiffe- 
rence about  what  we  profess,  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  with  indifference 
about  the  honour  of  Christ.  If  we  be  alive  to  his  excellencies,  it  will  he 
our  earnest  endeavour,  and  fervent  prayer,  that  we  may  know  his  will ; 
and  it  will  be  our  unfeigned  desire  to  give  the  most  faithful  testimony  to 
the  truth,  and  in  opposition  to  the  errors  with  which  it  may  be  assailed. 
Here  many  are,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  Christian  course,  sub- 
mitted to  a  very  searching  ordeal.  Many  powerful  considerations  press 
them  to  prefer  a  less  scriptural  creed,  and  a  more  corrupt  Church,  to  a 
profession  more  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  communion 
more  distinguished  by  that  holiness  which  is  the  law  of  the  Lord's  house. 
The  temptations  here  are  all  of  the  world,  and  that  faith  which  overcomes 
the  world,  is  sufficient  to  surmount  every  one  of  them.  In  proportion  to 
a  man's  fear  of  God  and  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience  as  to  every 
thing  affecting  the  divine  glory,  will  be  the  disinterestedness  of  his  con- 
duct and  the  self-denial  of  his  conclusions  in  such  circumstances.  **  Him 
that  honoureth  me  I  will  honour.  If  any  man  love  father  or  mother,  wife 
or  children,  houses  or  lands  more  than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

The  time  of  our  first  application  for  admission  to  the  communion  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  our  actual  appearance  among  the  number  of  the  fol- 
lowors  of  the  Lord,  is  unquestionably  a  most  important  epoch  in  our  per- 
sonal history  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  to  diffuse  an  extensive  influence, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  over  the  whole  of  our  future  lives.  We  then  ratify, 
with  our  own  hand,  our  baptismal  engagements,  and  we  make  a  public 
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professioD  of  our  faith  in  the  Lord  as  our  own  God,  and  a  personal  de- 
▼otement  of  ourselves  and  all  we  have  to  his  service.  We  then  practi- 
cally decide  in  our  judgment  concerning  truth  and  error,  and  we  solemnly 
avow  the  result  of  our  decision  before  God,  angels,  and  men.  On  an  im- 
partial review  of  our  conduct,  the  most  conscientious  may  well  confess, 
**  If  thou,  O  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  O  Lord  who  could  stand  ?"  If 
we  have  a  good  profession  it  is  more  owing  to  the  merciful  kindness  of 
him  who  leads  the  child  by  the  way  he  knows  not,  than  to  any  superior 
judgment  we  possess,  or  to  any  surpassing  seriousness  of  prayerful  inquiry 
we  may  have  practised. 

But  the  duty  of  confessing  Christ  is  not  a  service  peculiar  to  the  time 
we  are  received  into  the  Church ;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  we 
are  called  to  perform  every  day,  and  in  every  stage  of  our  progress  to 
the  better  country.  From  the  time  of  our  first  professed  appearance 
among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  till  the  hour  of  our  dis- 
charge from  the  service  of  the  Church  militant,  we  are  to  appear  as  the 
faithful  witnesses  and  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  holding  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  our  faith  without  wavering.  He  who  every  day  keeps  charge 
of  the  soul  committed  to  him  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  requires  and  expects, 
in  grateful  return,  that  the  believer  will  be  faithful  unto  the  death,  in 
watting  over  the  good  things  committed  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
a  person's  conduct,  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  profession  of  the 
name  of  Jesus,  corresponds  with  the  state  of  his  heart  and  soul  in  refer- 
ence to  God :  as  his  procedure  is  marked  with  more  or  less  sincerity  and 
prayerfulness,  exhibits  deference  to  the  authority,  and  desire  for  the  glory 
of  Grod,  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  measure  of  the  gifts  Christ  be- 
stowed upon  him ;  just  so  will  his  future  conduct  be  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  vows ;  in  the  stedfastness  of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  God ;  in 
the  sacrifices  he  will  make,  and  in  the  struggles  he  will  undergo  for  the 
maintenance  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  bis  Lord  and  Saviour 
Snch  as  act  rashly  and  indifferently  in  the  choice  of  their  profession  at 
first  will  very  frequently  be  found  to  proceed  with  equal  recklessnes  in 
the  abandonment  of  it.  And  although  they  continue  among  the  number 
of  its  adherents,  their  zeal  may  be  expected  to  ebb  and  to  fiow  with  the 
state  and  the  strength  of  such  external  influences,  whatever  they  are,  as 
first  induces  them  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plough.  Those  who  come  for- 
ward from  a  desi)%  to  please  men,  will  draw  back  when  they  are  offended; 
and  so  will  all  such  as  were  induced  by  considerations  of  worldly  interest, 
when  these  ends  can  no  longer  be  served.     But  the  man  whose  public 

Profession  is  the  correct  exponent  of  his  real  principles,  adheres  to  it  from 
igher  motives,  and  is  prompted  by  influences  of  a  purer  and  more  ex- 
alted description,  to  employ  every  mean  which  his  Lord  and  Master  may 
put  in  his  power  for  its  promotion.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him 
to  live  not  to  himself,  but  to  him  that  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  He  re- 
members how  his  blessed  Lord  bare  witness  to  the  truth,  when  he  fulfilled 
all  righteousness  in  his  room  ;  and  the  soliloquy  of  his  soul  is,  **  shall  I 
thus  violate  all  my  vows,  and  so  perfidiously  abandon  the  cause  of  Him 
who  is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and  better  in  himself  than  all  others, 
but  who  has  done  inconceivably  more  for  me  than  any  other  ever  did,  or 
could  do  ?*'   *'  For  our  sake  he  became  poor,  endured  the  cross  and  despised 
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the  shame ;  hecame  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'* 
Such  defection  on  my  part  would  sorely  wound  him  in  the  house  of  bis 
friends  ;  it  would  weaken  the  hands  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  his  servants 
and  people ;  it  would  harden  his  enemies,  and  encourage  them  to  blas- 
pheme, and  it  could  not  fail  to  inflict  greater  injury  on  myself  than  on 
any  other ;  throwing  suspicion  on  all  my  past  professions ;  shewing  me  as 
one  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  it  would  very  probably  call  down  on  my 
guilty  head,  even  in  this  life,  some  fearful  token  of  the  displeasure  of  him 
who  hath  said,  <*  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
him."  I  cannot,  I  will  not  draw  back  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  my  God 
assisting  me,  it  is  **  my  earnest  expectation  and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing 
I  shall  be  offended,  but  that  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  may  be  mag- 
nified in  my  body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.** 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE  CONVERSION  AND  RESTORATION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

When  we  meet  with  an  earthly  friend  we  delight  to  hear  from  him 
what  have  been  his  employments,  and  what  are  his  present  pursuits  ;  but, 
perhaps,  our  fellowship  is  still  more  endearing  when  he  makes  known  to 
us  what  his  purposes  are.  When  we  see  how  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  are  concerned  in  their  prosecution  ; — when  we  feel  our 
hearts  quickened  to  entertain  these  purposes  as  our  own  ;  we  are  willing 
to  act  any  part  in  carrying  them  into  execution ;  we  unite  in  seeking 
the  Lord's  blessing  upon  them.  Similar  to  this  is  the  communion  to 
which  the  Lord  admits  his  people.  In  his  word  he  not  only  reveals  to 
them  what  he  has  done  — he  not  only  enjoins  on  them  what  they  have  to 
do,  —  the  king  brings  them  into  his  inner  chambers,  and,  opening  their 
hearts  by  his  Holy' Spirit,  he  says,  shall  I  hide  from  them  the  thing  which 
I  am  about  to  do  ?  They  are  thus  taken  into  his  councils,  and,  from  lote 
to  his  person,  and  delight  in  his  purposes,  they  become  fellow- workers 
with  him,  and  are  brought  to  say.  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  we  have 
a  discovery  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  his 
ancient  people.  *<  For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth.'*  Having, 
in  the  first  six  verses,  unfolded  his  own  purposes  concerning  the  restora- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and  thus  made  it  matter  of  promise, 
and  shewn  how  it  will  be  matter  of  praise,  he  then  calls  upon  his  people 
to  make  it  matter  of  prayer.  '*  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord  keep 
not  silence ;  and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish,  and  make  Jerusalem 
a  praise  in  the  earth."  Isaiah,  Ixii.  6,  7.  In  the  present  article  we  in- 
tend to  consider  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  matter  of 
comfortable  promise  to  the  Church. 

In  doing  so,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  tendency  to  overlook  the 
special  and  primary  reference  that  there  is  to  the  Jewish  [>eople,  in 
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such  gracious  promises  as  thoKe  contained  in  the  verses  t6  which  we 
have  referred.  Since  the  middle  wall  of  partition  has  been  broken 
down,  we,  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  have  been  made  fellow-heirs  and 
partaken  of  the  benefit.  But  not  satisfied  with  being  partakers  of  the 
benefit,  we  often  attempt  an  exclosiye  appropriation  of  it,  as  if  God 
had  cast  away  his  people  whom  he  foreknew.  That  the  passage  referred 
to,  above,  contains  a  promise  of  special  mercy  to  Israel,  in  these  last  days, 
is  evident  from  the  distinction  that  is  kept  up  in  all  these  predictions 
between  Zion  and  the  Gentiles.  How  can  we,  without  manifest  injustice 
— without  casting  another  stumbling-block  before  the  Jews,  put  such  an 
interpretation  on  these  promises,  as  would  deprive  them  of  their  special 
and  primary  interest  in  them  ?  And  why  should  we  be  reluctant  to  apply 
those  promises  to  their  restoration  and  conversion,  which  are  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  predictions  of  their  long  unbelief,  and  their 
calamitous  condition  during  its  continuance,  which  are  of  undoubted  ap- 
plication ? 

The  gracious  promises  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  these  last  days,  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  following,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  would 
bring  under  special  notice.  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  31.  "  Behold  the  days  come, 
saitb  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  (which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although 
I  was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord ;)  but  this  shall  be  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel :  After  those  days,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of 
them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniqoity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.'*  Zechariah,  xii.  10. 
**  And  1  will  ponr  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jcmsalem,  tha  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ;  and  they  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
moometh  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  him,  as  one 
is  in  bitterness  for  a  first-bom."  Romans,  xi.  25.  *'  For  I  would  not 
brellireni  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  (lest  ye  should  be 
wise  IB  jour  own  conceits,)  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel* 
pBtil  the  fblness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved ;  as  it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and 
diall  torn  away  nngodliness  from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them, 
when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are 
enemies  for  your  sakes ;  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for 
the  father's  sake.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repen- 
tance. For  as  ye  in  times  past  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  ob- 
tained mercy  through  their  unbelief ;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  be- 
lieved, that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy."  2d  Corin- 
thians, iii.  15.     But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is 
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upon  their  heart.  NeTertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail 
shall  be  taken  away.  Now,  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  It  is  observable  that  in  these  promises 
every  thing  that  now  tends  to  discourage  the  Church  in  seeking  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  is  anticipated,  and  an  antidote  against  it  provided. 
Because,  for  example,  a  set  time  is  fixed  for  the  general  conversion  of 
Israel,  some  seem  hopeless  of  any  good  resulting  from  the  use  of  means 
for  individual  conversion,  until  that  time  arrive,  and  are  confirmed  in  this 
by  the  judicial  blindness  and  obdu  ration  denounced  against  them  as  a  na- 
tion. Now,  in  the  1 1  th  of  Romans,  this  difiScnlty  is  anticipated.  The 
apostle  expressly  intimates,  that  blindness  in  part  hath  happened  to  Israel, 
and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  rejection  as  a  nation,  the  Lord  would 
still  have  some  of  his  own  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  illustration  of  this 
he  refers  to  the  reign  of  the  idolatrous  Ahab.  During  that  dark  period 
of  apostacy,  the  nation,  as  such,  seemed  to  be  forsaken  of  God,  so  that 
Elijah  made  intercession  against  them,  and  said  I  am  left  alone ;  v.  4. 
"  But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  to  him  ?  I  have  reserved  to  myself 
7000  men.  Even  so,  then,  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace." 

There  is  a  practical  fallacy  to  which  we  are  insensibly  liable  with  refer- 
ence to  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  In  a  nation  such  as  theirs,  in  which 
society  has  been  for  ages  stationary, — in  which  there  has  been  no  variation 
of  manner,  language,  or  religion,  no  manifestation  of  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, &c.,  we  are  apt  to  merge  the  individual  in  the  society, — to  forget 
the  personal  in  the  national.  The  consequence  of  this  is  twofold ;  first, 
to  blunt  our  sensibilities  to  the  extent  of  their  calamity ;  and,  second,  to 
exanimate  our  efforts  for  their  salvation.  Now,  to  obviate  these,  we  may 
remark,  that  as  the  individuals  of  which  a  nation  is  composed  are  con- 
stantly changing,  so  God*s  judicial  displeasure  against  nations  and  societies, 
as  such,  has  never  been  inconsistent  with  his  everlasting  love  fixing  upon 
and  following  out  its  gracious  purposes  in  reference  to  persons  belonging 
to  them.  Thus  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  while  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  were  denied  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  heathen  were  sunk  in 
the  pit  which  they  had  prepared  for  themselves,  yet  many  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, through  the  mercy  of  the  Jewish  Church,  obtained  mercy.  *'  Even 
so  they  who  now  believe  not,  through  your  mercy  may  obtain  mercy."  In 
like  manner,  since  the  days  of  Noah,  the  race  of  Ham  has  been  under  a 
curse,  but  yet,  on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  Ethiopia  soon 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  God,  and  even  now,  not  a  few  of  her  swarthy 
children,  who  had  been  servants  of  servants  unto  their  brethren,  are 
standing  fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  them  free.  While, 
then,  we  admit  that  judicial  blindness  has  fallen  on  the  Jewish  people,  as 
such,  and  that  in  their  general  conversion  there  will  be  an  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  overwhelming 
judgments  on  apostate  Churches  and  an  ungodly  world,  this  ought  not 
to  dispirit  the  Church's  efforts  to  preach  Christ  crucified  to  the  existing 
generation  of  the  Jews,  any  more  than  our  conviction  that  the  downful  of 
Antichrist  will  precede  the  general  diffusion  of  the  gospel  should  be 
allowed  to  detain  us  for  one  hour  from  seeking  to  fulfil  the  last  solemn 
commission  of  our  departed  Lord.     While  we  rejoice  that  the  general 
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cooTersion  of  the  Jews  is  in  the  promise,  let  us  rememher  that  even  now 
we  have  something  to  do.  For,  alas!  how  manj  precious  souls,  children 
of  the  stock  of  Ahraham,  ha^e  been  cast  out  into  everlasting  misery,  dur- 
ing these  1800  years  of  unbelief?  How  soon  will  the  existing  7,000,000, 
living  without  God  and  without  hope, — most  of  whom  have  never  heard 
the  name  of  Jesus,  except  when  taught  from  infancy  to  pronounce  it  with 
execration, — ^how  soon  will  they  be  beyond  our  reach  and  undone  for  ever  ? 
Surely,  with  the  express  injunction  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  we  are  no 
longer  to  fold  our  hands  in  supine  indifference.  No.  While  we  lift  them 
up  to  God  in  earnest  supplication  that  he  would  arise  and  have  mercy  on 
Zion,  let  us  extend  them  with  the  free  offers  of  gospel  mercy  to  be- 
nighted, degraded,  and  forsaken  Israel. 

The  discouragements  with  which  the  Church  is  presently  tried  in  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  Jews  had  all  to  be  encountered  by  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christians.  The  exasperated  malignity  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
during  the  period  of  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Christians  from  praying  for  their 
conversion.  In  presenting  divine  truth  to  their  minds,  the  consideration 
that  many  of  the  very  individuais  whom  they  addressed  had  heard  the 
gospel  from  the  lips  of  him  concerning  whom  they  had  to  say, — never 
man  spake  like  this  man ;  the  consideration  that  many  of  them  joined  in 
the  cry— crucify  him  I  crucify  him  I — saw  unmoved  the  sun  darkened,  the 
earth  quaking,  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent  in  twain  ;  heard  unmelted 
the  bitter  cry  with  which  he  appealed  to  his  divine  Father,  who  had  for- 
saken him  ;  and  the  loud  voice  with  which  he  said.  It  is  finished,  in  yield- 
ing np  the  ghost ;  this  might  have  rendered  them  hopeless  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews,  but  instead  of  this  they  began  at  Jerusalem.  In  simple 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  childlike  confidence  in  the  divine 
promise,  they  began  at  the  very  place  which  human  wisdom  would  have 
told  them  to  shun ;  and  in  this  spirit,  wherever  they  penetrated,  to  the 
Jew  first,  was  the  motto  which  regulated  the  order  of  their  procedure. 
Thej  went  first  to  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  There  was  one  of  the  apos^es — 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles — who  has  revealed,  in  some  of  his  letters, 
what  it  was  that  sustained  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  It 
was  the  remembrance  of  his  own  inveterate  prejudice,  his  own  determined 
enmity,  which  the  power  of  grace  had  subdued,  and  the  aggravation  of  his 
own  guilt,  which,  in  the  riches  of  grace,  had  been  freely  forgiven.  How 
often,  amidst  all  the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  does  he  recur  to 
this.  "  I  was  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious,  but  I  obtained 
mercy."  And  again,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.*'*  In  like 
manner,  the  more  that  we  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  guilt  and 
vileness  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  more  that  we  feel  the  natural  enmity  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  that  nothing  but  omnipotent  power  could  persuade 
and  enable  us  to  receive  and  rest  in  Jesus  alone  for  salvation, — with  the 

*  To  ibis  some  refer  his  cxprefsioD  in  Romans  is.  3,  which  thoj  read  in  a  paren- 
thesis,— For  I  did  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ, — and  then  connect  the  last 
clause,  **  for  mj  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,"  immediatelj  with 
▼erie  2. 
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more  hopefulness  will  we  labour  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  Israel.    He 
took  me  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  and  out  of  the  miry  clay.      There  is 
no  depth  of  guilt  and  misery  which  the  line  of  redeeming  love  can- 
not fathom.      Oh  the  depth  of  the  love  of  God !     With  him  there  is 
plenteous  redemption,  and  he  will  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities. 
While  the  wickedness  of  Christians  and  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
will  not  excuse  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  yet  they  have  undoubtedly  tend- 
ed to  perpetuate  and  augment  their  repugnance  to  the  name  by  which 
we  are  called.    Every  page  of  history  illustrates  this.   When  the  Church, 
already  greatly  corrupted,  acceded  to  temporal  ascendancy  in  the  person 
of  Constantine,  that  course  of  oppression  was  begun  which,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Popery,  was  persisted  in  as  the  best  and  readiest  method 
of  bringing  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  By  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  Jews  have  been  regarded  as  hereditary  enemies,  outlaws  of  societyt 
against  whose  persons  and  properties  no  outrage  could  be  a  crime*    If, 
during  the  period  of  her  ascendancy,  her  one  set  of  carnal  weapons  were 
for  a  time  laid  aside,  it  was  only  to  employ  another.    By  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  does  she  seek  to 
decoy  men  into  her  snare.     And  often,  especially  during  the  earlier  ages 
of  Popery,  were  her  miraculous  gifts  exerted  ror  the  conversion  of  the 
Jew.   Their  pious  frauds  were  too  thinly  veiled  to  escape  detection  by  the 
incredulous  Jew,  and  were  ill  fitted  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for  a  sys- 
tem which  seemed  not  only  to  tolerate  but  even  to  require  such  base  arti- 
fices to  be  resorted  to  for  its  support.  Burying  the  Word  of  God  under  a 
mass  of  inconsistent  and  fabulous  legends,  adulterating  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship  with  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  pagan  idolatry,  Popery 
has  presented  the  cross  in  a  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  aspect  to  the  Jew. 
This  brings  home  to  each  of  us  a  plain,  practical  duty  which  we  presently 
owe  to  him  ;  viz.,  a  faithful  adherence  to  our  reformation  testimony,  and 
a  careful  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  word. 
W^e  say  integrity,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  impugn  or  discredit 
the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament ;  by  which  means  we  have  no  common 
ground  left  on  which  to  treat  with  those,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God.     We  say  perfection,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  re- 
present tradition  and  church  authority  as  necessary  to  render  the  word 
available  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.     In  this  respect,  as  in  several 
others,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Rabbinismand  Roman  Catho- 
licism.    Popery  has  elevated  her  fabulous  legends,  the  decrees  of  her  coun- 
cils, the  writings  of  the  fathers,  to  an  equal  authority  with  the  Word  of 
God.     Modern  Judaism  has  raised  the  Talmud  to  equal  authority  with 
the  (Jenach)  law,  prophets,  and  psalms,  both  with  nearly  similar  results. 
The  infidelity  of  the  more  enlightened  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
but  ill  disguised.     The  Reformed  or  New  Light  Jews,  in  discarding  the 
Talmud,  only  regard  the  Scriptures  with  greater  veneration,  on  account  of 
the  more  remote  antiquity  of  their  production.    The  vail  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  Israel  has  many  folds.     But  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord, 
that  vail  shall  be  taken  away.     Never  was  Talmudist  more  versant  in  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  or  more  zealous  in  their  observances,  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Gamaliel,  and  yet  in  a  day  of  power,  he  was  brought  to  the  feet 
of  another  master,  crying  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?*. 

*  The  Talmud  may  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  those  traditions,  by  m-hich 
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The  gracioQS  promises  of  the  conversion  of  Israel  are  generally  ac- 
companied with  predictions  of  their  return  to  Canaan,  and  their  restora- 
tion to  a  state  of  great  temporal  prosperity  in  it.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
chapter  from  which  we  quoted,  at  the  commencement  of  these  observa- 
tions. Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  all  these  predictions  are  best 
interpreted  bj  referring  them  exclusively  to  spiritual  blessings,  enjoyed 
by  the  New  Testament  Church.  But  that,  in  all  these  chapters,  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  has  a  primary  reference  to  literal  Israel,  and  to  blessings  in 
store  for  them,  in  the  last  days,  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  that  book,  we  have  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah  liic.  26«  Now  there  can  be  no  better  method  of  knowing  the  mind 
of  the  sprit  in  the  one  place,  than  by  observing  how  it  is  applied  under 
bis  imnciediate  inspiration  in  the  other.  But  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
passage  is  adduced  as  referring  to  the  general  inbring^ng  of  the  Jews, 
after  their  long  continued  rejection  and  unbelief,  which  definitely  fixes  the 
application  of  the  whole  prediction. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  refer  some  of  the  most  remarkable  predictions 
of  the  last  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Canaan,  to  their  deliverance  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Certainly,  however,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
prophecies  of  this  class  occurring  in  the  books  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
who  lived  and  wrote  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  But  it  were  easy  to 
■hew,  in  reference  to  the  greater  prophets  who  lived  before  that  period, 
that  many  of  their  predictions  respecting  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  chapter,  expressly  foretells  the  departure  to  Babylon,  and  as  dis. 
tinctly  announces  the  return  from  it.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  his  prophecy,  he  is  carried  up  into  a  higher  region,  and 
that  his  yision  ranges  over  wider  fields  and  remoter  periods.  Beginning 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  proceeds  to  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  long  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and,  lastly,  their 
final  restoration,  all  which  he  describes  with  a  minuteness  which  we 
rather  expect  in  a  history  of  the  past,  than  in  a  prediction  of  the 
future.  Not  to  mention  others,  we  may  just  advert  to  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel,  from  the  thirty-sixth  chapter,  and  downwards.  In  that 
passage,  we  find  consequences  so  glorious  suspended  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land, — such  concomitants  of  that  event  in 
awful  judgments  on  implacable  enemies  of  the  Church — such  consequences 
of  it  in  the  wide,  sudden  and  uninterrupted  advancement  of  the  cause  of 

the  Pharisees  made  void  the  Word  of  God.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
Mischna  and  the  Gemara.  The  former  was  compiled  bj  R.  Jehuda,  the  holy,  who 
became  patriarch  of  Tiberias,  a.  d.  800.  It  is  professedly  derived,  not  only  from 
the  written  law  of  Moses,  bat  also  from  the  oral  law,  which,  they  say,  he  received 
from  God,  but  not  being  committed  to  writing,  it  was  only  traditionally  preserved, 
nntil  embodied  in  the  Mischna.  The  Gemara,  the  second  part  of  the  Talmud,  is  a 
comment  on  the  first.  It  was  produced  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  under  R  Asche. 
His  scholars  met  twice  a  year,  and,  at  each  meeting,  had  prescribed  to  them  a  por- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  the  Mischna,  which  had  been  divided  into  sixty  parts.  Their 
comments  on  these  were  read  on  the  next  day  of  meeting.  The  best  of  them  were 
selected  and  preserved,  and,  from  these,  in  thirty  years,  grew  the  Gemara,  which 
completes  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  On  its  appearance,  it  supplanted  the  Jcruj^alem 
Talmud,  which  had  been  previously  in  existence.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tal- 
mud  is  referred  to  in  the  remarkable  vision  of  Zechariah,  chap.  v.  verses  5>n. 
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relig^'on,  as  ha^e  no  imndlel  in  the  past,  certainly  not  in  the  return  from 
Babylon.  That  was  indeed  a  great  deliverance ;  but,  alas,  it  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  season  either  of  temporal  or  spiritual  prosperity  to  the  Jews. 
Not  of  spiritual  prosperity ;  for  the  ordinances  were  either  n^lected  or 
suffered  to  d^enerate  into  a  mere  form.  Not  of  temporal  prosperity ; 
for,  situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  became  the  arena  of  almost  con- 
stant war  between  these  two  monarchies  in  their  contests  for  empire.  It 
alternately  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Ptolemy  and  an  Antiochus,  and  became 
a  yictim  to  all  the  miseries  of  war,  while  itself  at  peace. 

This  subject  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  moment,  when  we  see 
how  much  of  the  scriptures  is  occupied  with  it.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
revealed  Word  of  God  is  occupied  in  prophecies  concerning  the  Jews.  It 
may  conduce  to  a  more  profitable  and  intelligent  perusal  of  them,  to  ob- 
serve  that  they  naturally  range  themselves  under  three  divisions.  First, 
Predictions  fulfilled  before  the  close  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  Second, 
Predictions  fulfilled  since  that  period.  Third,  Predictions  not  yet  accom- 
plished. Beginning  with  the  nrst  of  these,  or  predictions  concerning  the 
Jews,  fulfilled  in  the  inspired  history,  we  have  a  divine  guide  to  initiate 
us  into  the  dialect  of  prophecy  ;  and  as  we  perceive  how  the  latter  books 
of  the  Bible  furnish  us  with  a  commentary  in  its  earlier  predictions,  we 
seem  for  a  time  to  be  listening  to  Moses  and  Elias  talking  together  with 
Jesus,  and  are  disposed  to  say,  It  is  good  to  be  here.  In  reference  to  the 
second  division,  the  providence  of  God  has  presented  us,  in  the  pages  of 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Infidel  historians,  with  the  literal  and  minute  counter- 
part of  the  predictions  of  Moses  in  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  and  of  our 
I^rd,  in  the  24th  of  Matthew  concerning  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  like  manner,  all  that  the  other  prophets 
have  indicated  concerning  the  persecution,  character,  pursuits,  and  conver- 
sation of  the  Jews  during  their  dispersion,  is  confirmed  and  verified  in 
the  authentic  histories  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have  lived, 
and  of  the  long  series  of  ages  through  which  their  national  existence  has 
been  so  miraculously  prolonged.  In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
third  division,  viz.,  predictions  concerning  the  Jews,  not  yet  fulfilled,  after 
this  preparation,  we  will  at  once  perceive  an  inconsistency  in  applying,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  all  the  predictions  of  dispersion  and  exile,  and 
rejection  to  the  unbelieving  Jew,  and  yet  denying  him  any  special  interest 
in  those  passages  which  indicate  that  there  are  yet  bright  days  in  store 
for  the  Lord's  people  in  the  Lord's  land.  In  this  third  class  of  predic- 
tions, the  minuteness  with  which  localities  are  described,  and  external 
changes  detailed,  will  land  us  in  the  conclusion,  unless  we  violate  all 
analogy,  that  the  nationality  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  so  remarkably 
preserved  hitherto,  will  remain  after  their  conversion, — that  that  event, 
instead  of  being  followed  up  by  national  dii^solution,  will  be  the  precursor 
of  great  and  permanent  social  blessings,  in  which  the  whole  world  will 
share.  The  Jewish  nation,  as  it  now  exists,  stands  as  an  awful  beacon  for 
a  warning  to  men.  Every  new  generation  through  which  it  survives 
raises  it  to  a  height  more  and  more  commanding,  and  enables  it  to  read 
its  monitory  lessons  with  increasing  solemnity  ;  to  every  beholder  it  seems 
to  say,  How  shall  ye  escape  if  ye  neglect  so  great  salvation — He  that 
beJievcth  not  is  condemned  already — Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves 
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we  have  Abraham  to  our  father.  How  solemnly  does  it  admonish  nations. 
It  warns  them  that  their  national  identity  continues  notwithstanding  the 
oonatant  aoocession  of  individuals  that  comprise  them  ;  and  that  national 
obligation  and  national  guilt  are  not  cancelled  when  the  generation  by 
which  the  one  has  been  contracted,  and  the  other  incurred,  has  passed  away. 
Nor  will  this  beacon  be  taken  down,  No  I  In  these  last  days  a  new  and 
divine  radiance  will  illuminate  its  summit,  from  whence  the  ray  of  gospel 
light  will  be  transmitted  over  the  whole  of  this  benighted  world.  **  Arise 
ind  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.  For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  coyer  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee:  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising."     Isaiah  60. 


THE  NEW  OPINIONS*. 
No.  1. — Introductoby  Remarks. 

The  Church  upon  earth  is  a  witness  for  truth.  She  sustained  this 
bonourable  and  responsible  character  in  Old  Testament  times,  and  she 
sustains  the  same  character  under  the  present  dispensation.  One  special 
end  of  her  existence,  as  a  visible  society  in  our  fallen  world,  is  to  bear 
testimony  to  '*  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

The  duty  now  referred  to  is  binding  on  Christians  generally.  They 
are  all,  whether  office-bearers  or  private  church  members,  witnesses  for 
the  Redeemer,  and,  as  such,  under  obligation  to  profess  his  truths,  and 
when  they  are  assailed  and  corrupted,  to  contend  for  them.  The  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  revealed  religion  have  been  delivered  to  the  saints 
as  a  sacred  and  precious  deposit,  and  they  are  bound,  at  every  risk,  to 
preserve  and  defend  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  transmit  them  pure  and  en- 
tire to  succeeding  generations.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  profess  adherence  to  the  Scriptures.  We  are  required,  more 
especially  when  the  Church  is  in  a  divided  state,  and  when  various  and 
contradictory  interpretations  are  put  on  the  inspired  oracles,  to  come  for- 
ward and  declare  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  them,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit the  truths  which  they  contain,  and  testify  for  them  in  opposition  to 
prevailing  errors. 

Christians  have  frequent  calls  to  this  duty.  Satan,  when  he  finds  it  impos. 
sible  to  put  down  Christianity  by  force,  usually  endeavours  to  corrupt  and 
subvert  it  by  false  doctrine.  And  the  agents  whom  he  makes  use  of  for 
this  end  are  most  commonly  the  professed  friends  of  religion.  Even 
good  men  are  not  unfrequently  employed  by  the  father  of  lies,  to  aid  in 
diffusing  and  giving  currency  to  pernicious  errors.     In  such  cases,  it  be- 

*  The  above  paper  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  intended  to  embody  the  sub- 
stance of  a  **  paper  on  doctrinal  errors"  which  was  read  to  the  Synod  at  its  last 
meeting,  and  recommended  to  be  published.  The  end  which  the  Synod  had  in  view, 
will,  it  is  believed,  bo  more  effectually  gained,  by  the  insertion  of  tUo  paper  in  this 
Magazine,  than  by  its  publication  in  a  separate  form. 
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comes  the  duty  of  Christ's  witnesses,  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  injured 
truth,  by  asserting  and  vindicating  those  of  its  articles  which  are  assailed. 
Many  deprecate  controversy,  at  least  when  the  parties  with  whom  it 
must  be  carried  on  are  fellow  professing  Christians ;  but  when  error 
is  taught  and  propagated  by  sach  parties,  its  progress  can  only  be 
effectually  checked,  and  the  interests  of  truth  vindicated  and  main- 
tained, by  its  refutation  and  exposure.  How  desirable,  soever,  peace 
may  be,  and  though  we  ought  to  **  seek  and  pursue  it  earnestly,**  yet 
peace  is  not  so  valuable  as  truth,  and  is  too  dearly  purchased,  when 
any  part  of  truth  is  sacrificed  for  its  sake.  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.  Better  have  division  and  strife,  in  the 
way  of  holding  fast  the  troth,  than  unity  and  peace  in  the  way  of  its 
abandonment. 

We  are  not  warranted  to  give  up  with  any  ascertained  Bible  prin- 
ciple, even  though  it  may  occupy  only  a  suboi^inate  place  in  the  scrip- 
tural system.  Every  article  of  **  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  in 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  must  be  earnestly  contended  for.  We  should  not, 
if  we  can  help  it,  suffer  a  single  letter  of  the  Redeemer's  name,  inscribed 
on  the  Church's  banners,  to  be  either  effaced  or  obscured.  Still  more 
necessary  is  it  to  contend  for  the  fundamental  parts  of  truth.  These  are 
of  vital  importance  in  religion,  and,  therefore,  too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken,  nor  too  strenuous  efforts  made,  to  guard  them  from  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  subvert  or  mutilate  them. 

The  prevalence  of  error  and  heresy  among  professors  of  the  gospel  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Nor 
does  this  remark  apply  only  to  those  ecclesiastical  societies  which  have 
usually  been  regarded  as  not  sound  in  the  faith,  or  within  whose  pale  un- 
sound doctrine  has  long  been  tolerated.  It  applies  to  many  of  the  evan- 
gelical denominations.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  even  among  these 
purer  sections  of  the  Church,  unscriptural  and  heretical  opinions  are 
extensively  prevalent.  If  we  have  witnessed,  in  certain  quarters,  a  re- 
vival of  evangelical  doctrine,  we  can  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  in  other 
quarters,  manifest  symptoms  of  its  decline,  and  of  a  disposition  to  discard 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  tu  substitute  in  its  room  a 
scheme  of  doctrine,  which  has  not  only  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  Grod, 
but  is  subversive  of  some  of  its  most  vital  and  precious  truths. 

There  is  one  system,  in  particular,  which  has  of  late  been  zeal- 
ously propagated,  and  has  excited  much  discussion  and  controversy. 
We  allude  to  the  New  Theology,  as  it  is  usually  termed.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  this  system  is,  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  or  indefinite 
atonement ;  but  it  embraces  other  errors  naturally  flowing  from  that  doc- 
trine, and  generally  held  in  connection  with  it.  The  atonement  occupies 
a  central  place  among  the  truths  of  the  Bible  :  whatever  therefore  affects 
it,  affects  the  whole  system.  Men's  views  of  the  atonement  must  mate- 
rially influence  and  modify  their  views  of  all  the  other  doctrines  of  religion. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  then,  of  parties  adopting  a  new  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  would  find  it  indispensable  to  make  further  changes  in  their 
creed.  Accordingly,  though  some  of  the  advocates  of  an  universal  atone- 
ment may  have  gone  greater  lengths  than  others  have  done,  in  following 
out  the  consequences  of  their  theory,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  all  of  them 
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hMf  in  connection  with  that  theory,  opinions  on  various  points  of  doc- 
tnne,  eqoaUj  opposed  to  the  i^iews  generally  entertained  by  evangelical 
Protestants. 

We  shall  not  occupy  much  of  our  limited  space  with  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  modern  heresy.  Its  peculiar  tenets  have  no 
claim  to  novelty,  though  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  them  as  new.  The 
nme  tenets  were  held  by  a  certain  class  of  theologians  who  appeared  dur- 
ing the  17th  century,  and  traces  of  them  will  be  found  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  But  though  they  are  not  new  errors,  yet  the  revival  of  them,  in  a 
systematic  form,  and  among  the  professed  friends  of  evangelical  religion, 
is  a  comparatively  recent  event.  The  heresy  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
first  in  America,  and  thence  to  have  been  imported  into  this  country. 
There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  efforts  made  to  disseminate  it  have 
been  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  success.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  American  Churches,  it  is  well  known,  have  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  school ;  and  hence,  not  a  few  of  the  religious 
poblications  which  come  over  to  us  from  the  Western  World,  will  be 
foond  tinetnred  with  them.  The  same  doctrines  have  been  embraced  by 
the  great  body  of  the  English  Dissenters ;  and,  even  in  Scotland,  they 
have  gained  an  extensive  footing,  and  are  held,  it  is  believed,  by  many  who 
ptofcM  a  Calvinistic  creed. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  views — that  the  substance  of  sa- 
ving truth  is  contained  in  both  systems,  and  that  the  points  of  diversity  are 
points  of  comparatively  little  moment,  and  which  may  be  safely  made 
matters  of  forbearance.  From  this  opinion  we  must  dissent.  While  we 
desire  to  judge  charitably  of  the  motives  and  Christian  character  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  adopted  the  new  system  of  theology,  we  have  no  hesitation, 
at  the  same  time,  in  denouncing  the  system  itself  as  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  as  calculated  to  have 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  cause  of  religion.  '*  If  candour  requires  us  to 
admit,"  as  one  has  observed,  "  that  the  truths  which  the  system  contains 
are  sufficient,  were  they  consistently  followed  out,  to  neutralize  all  its 
errors,  we  are  equally  prepared  to  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
errors  which  it  contains  are  sufficient,  were  they  followed  out,  to  neutra- 
lize all  its  truths.**  Accordingly  it  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  a  section  of 
the  party  in  this  country  have  become  avowed  Arminians,  nay,  have 
adopted  some  of  the  worst  tenets  of  Pelagianism.*  And  an  American 
writer  t  informs  us,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  that  country  of  whole 
congregations,  which  had  imbibed  the  Hopkinsian  theology,  afterwards 
lapsing  into  Socinianism.  So  much  for  the  tendencies  of  the  system.  Nor 
are  the  new  opinions  less  hurtful  and  dangerous  from  their  being  held  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  important  and  valuable  truths.  On  the  con. 
trary,  they  are  on  this  very  account  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Error  is 
never  so  dangerous  as  when  combined  with  truth,  and  the  larger  the  ad- 
mixtore  of  truth  in  any  theological  system,  which  contains  heretical  ele- 
ments, the  more  insidiously  does  the  poison  diffuse  itself,  and  the  inure 
mischievous  and  extensive  are  its  effects  likely  to  prove. 

*  See  the  correspondence  of  the  Congregational  Churches. 
t  See  Wilson  on  the  Atonement. 
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But  possibly  some  may  be  cherishing  the  hope,  that  however  un^crip. 
tural  and  pernicious  the  new  opinions  may  be,  and  however  they  might 
seem  at  one  time  to  be  spreading,  they  have  received  a  decided  check,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  from  the  late  discussions  and  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
relative  to  them ;  that  they  have  since  been  fast  losing  ground,  and  that 
no  serious  apprehensions,  on  account  of  these  errors,  need  now  be  en- 
tertained. That  the  controversy  has,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided,  and 
that  the  new  opinions  are  attracting  less  notice  than  they  did  some  time 
ago,  cannot  be  denied.  We  trust,  also,  that  good  has  resulted  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  truth  from  the  recent  discussions.  Certainly  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  have  not  suffered  from  the  ordeal  through  which 
they  have  passed.  The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  refute  them,  by 
writers  of  the  new  school,  has  only  served  to  demonstrate  more  clearly, 
that  they  are  doctrines  founded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  cannot 
be  overthrown.  The  attempt  has  proved  a  signal  failure,  and  must  have 
tended  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  all  the  intelligent  friends  of  those  doc- 
trines a  more  thorough  conviction  of  their  truth.  A  temporary  check 
may  also  have  been  given  to  the  new  views.  The  alarm  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  has  created  in  various  quarters ;  the  opposition  they 
have  met  with,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  external  peace  of  the  Church, 
may  have  led  many,  by  whom  these  views  are  held,  to  abstain  from  bring- 
ing them  so  prominently  forward.  We  suspect,  however,  that  there  is 
still  as  much  necessity  as  ever  for  exposing  and  testifying  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  theology.  The  sounder  part  of  professing  Chris- 
tians may  have  repudiated  them,  but  they  have  taken  root  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  those  who  have  become  con- 
verts to  them»  are  active  and  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  make  prose- 
lytes. Much  is  done,  we  know,  by  individuals  in  the  private  circles  of 
their  connections  and  acquaintances  for  the  dissemination  of  these  tenets. 
They  will  be  interwoven  likewise,  by  preachers  of  this  school,  with  the 
public  discourses  which  they  deliver  from  the  pulpit.  They  may  not 
formally  discuss,  but  they  cannot  avoid  frequently  stating,  them ;  and 
being,  in  their  estimation,  the  most  correct  views  of  the  gospel,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  will  study  to  present  them  to  their  hearers  in  the  most 
plausible  and  attractive  form :  and  a  similar  remark  may  1>e  applied  to 
the  religious  publications  emanating  from  the  same  class  of  theologians ; 
these  must  all  be  tinged,  more  or  less  deeply,  with  their  peculiar  opinions; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  otherwise  excellent,  and  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  widely  circulated  and  read,  they  must  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  leaven  the  minds  of  professing  Christians  with  the  modern 
theological  opinions,  and  to  supplant  and  set '  aside  Jthe  old  Calvinistic 
thoology. 

The  design  of  the  present  series  of  papers  is  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  antidote  to  the  errors  of  this  new  system,  by  endeavouring,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  to  point  out  and  refute  these  errors,  and  vindicate 
the  important  articles  of  truth  to  which  they  are  opposed.  In  doing  so, 
we  shall,  of  course,  appeal  directly  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  divinely  in- 
spired and  only  infallible  standard  of  religious  truth — the  sacred  touch- 
stone by  which  every  doctrine  must  be  tried, — *«  To  the  law  and  to  the 
tebtimony  ;  if  lliey  sj»cak  not  accordin-j^  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is 
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no  light  in  them."  At  the  Bame  time,  besides  exposing  the  unscriptural 
character  of  the  new  opinions,  it  will  be  proper  to  shew  likewise  their 
opposition  to  onr  reformation  standards,  more  particularly  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms.  It  has  been  frequently 
and  confidently  all^^,  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  these  standards,  or  to 
any  statements  of  doctrine  contained  in  them,  that,  if  not  asserted,  neither 
are  they  contradicted ;  and,  therefore,  parties  may  hold  and  teach  them 
consistently  with  a  professed  adherence  to  the  above  mentioned  formula- 
ries. How  little  truth  there  is  in  such  affirmations,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
task  to  prove.  Little  more  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  than 
simply  to  quote  the  language  of  those  formularies,  on  the  various  doc- 
trinal points  which  the  present  controversy  involves.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  how  wide  a  departure  the  advocates  of  the  new  theology  have  made 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Churches,  as  laid  down  in  their  subor- 
dinate and  explanatory  standards. 

In  concluding  this  introductory  article,  we  would  invite  and  solicit  the  seri- 
ous and  prayerful  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject,  which  it  is  propos- 
ed, in  future  papers,  briefly  to  discuss.  Some  may  feel  disinclined  to  engage 
in  the  examination  of  controverted  doctrines ;  they  may  have  no  relish  for 
theological  discussions ;  they  may  think  them  unedifying,  or  they  may  fear 
lest  their  own  minds  should  be  unsettled  by  them.  We  are  commanded, 
however,  to  "  try  the  spirits,'*  and  "  to  prove  all  things."  These  exhorta- 
tions are  addressed  to  Christians  generally,  and  the  duty  which  they  re- 
commend and  inculcate  is  one  which  none  can  safely  neglect,  especially  in 
times  like  our  own,  when  so  many  specious  errors  are  prevailing  among 
professors  of  religion.  And  there  is  the  more  necessity,  in  the  present 
ease,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  because  the  sui)jects  under  discussion 
are  of  vital  and  fundamental  importance.  The  present  is  not  a  contro- 
versy about  those  things  in  religion  which  are  usually  termed  <*  non-es- 
•entials**  "  circumstantials,"  "  minor  points."  It  is  not  a  controversy 
aboat  modes  of  worship,  or  about  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  about 
any  of  our  distinguishing  principles  as  a  witnessing  Church.  These  are 
all  important  and  essential  in  their  own  place,  and  demand  a  due  share  of 
attention.  But  the  questions  to  which  this  modern  controversy  has 
respect  are  more  important  still ;  they  affect  the  most  vital  parts  of  truth 
— those  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  and  right 
views  of  which  are  so  necessary,  that  the  very  nature  of  religion,  as  one 
remarks,  depends  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  apprehended.  When, 
therefore,  a  new  theological  system  of  high  pretensions,  and  bearing 
directly  on  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  brought  for- 
ward, and  zealously  propagated  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received 
views  of  these  doctrines.  Christians  are  certainly  bound  to  bring  its 
claims  to  the  test  of  Scripture. 


THE  LATE  REV.  MR  TANNAHILL,  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
SECESSION,  KIRKINTILLOCH. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  T^nnahill  of  Kirkintilloch,  which  we  simply 
mentioned  in  our  last,  reads  an  affectingly  serious  lesson  to  all  acquainted 
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with  the  circutnstances  of  it,  and  especially  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
To  them  it  says,  in  solemn  accents,  <*  I'ake  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
yon  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  you  ful61  it ;"  for,  *<  In  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh'*  to  call  you  to  account.  Mr 
Tannahill  has  been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  almost  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  whilst  the  yigour  of  his  constitution  promised  many 
additional  years  of  ministerial  labour. 

On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  death  he  met  his  people  in  the  church, 
and,  though  somewhat  unwell,  was  able  to  conduct  the  public  services 
much  in  his  usual  way.  He  felt  nothing  worse,  but  better,  rather,  by  the 
exertion  he  had  made,  and  at  the  close  intimated  that  there  would  be  no 
sermon  on  the  following  Sabbath,  as  he  was  to  assist  at  the  dispensation 
of  the  sacrament  in  Pollockshaws. 

On  Monday  forenoon  he  visited  several  sick  people  without  sensibly 
sustaining  any  injury.  On  Tuesday  it  was  his  resolution  to  set  out  the 
following  day  for  Pollockshaws,  to  be  in  readiness  for  preaching  there  on 
the  Fast  day,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  his  respected  neighbour,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Marshall,  who,  having  called  on  him,  without  knowing  that  he 
was  ailing,  judged  from  his  appearance  that  he  could  not,  but  at  consider- 
able risk,  accomplish  his  purpose. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from  pain  in  the 
bowels,  but  towards  the  evening  of  Thursday  he  felt  entirely  relieved.  On 
Friday  morning  he  rose  from  bed  about  five  o*clock,  and,  having  dressed, 
insisted  on  relieving  Mrs  Tannahill,  who  had  been  watching  the  previous 
part  of  the  night  with  a  distressed  member  of  the  family.  Mrs  Tannahill 
had  just  gone  to  bed  when  she  was  told  that  Mr  Tannahill  had  become 
worse.  Instantly — for  she  had  not  undressed,  she  was  at  his  side,  but  was 
too  late — ^he  had  breathed  his  last. 

His  family  and  congregation  have  sustained  a  severe  loss,  but  their  loss 
IS  his  gain,  for  he  died,  we  doubt  not,  **  the  death  of  the  righteous." 
Opportunity  was  denied  him,  in  the  end,  of  furnishing,  for  the  consolation 
of  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  those  evidences  of  preparedness  for 
dying  which  are  expected  from  the  servant  of  the  Lord  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. It  is  his  manner  of  living,  however,  rather  than  his  manner  of 
dying,  that  attests  the  saint;  and,  judged  according  to  this  rule,  Mr 
Tannahill,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  has  found  a  place  among  those 
blessed  dead,  who  having  died  in  the  Lord,  **  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

What  he  was,  in  confirmation  of  this,  as  the  head  of  a  family — a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  it  is  not  competent  for  us  to  declare ;  we  would  only 
say,  let  the  anguish  of  the  bereaved  widow,  and  the  frequent  tears  of 
such  of  his  children  as  are  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
bear  witness  to  it. 

What  he  was,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  thing,  as  a  neighbour  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwelt,  it  is  equally  incompetent  for  us  to  declare. 
But  we  may,  we  are  sure,  confidently  appeal  to  them  all  if  he  was  not 
careful  to  *< provide  things  honest  in  the  sight"  of  them  all;  ready  to 
promote,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  doing  so,  their  interests,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual ;  and  studious  to  live.peaceably  and  harmlessly  among 
them. 
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What  he  iiras  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  feel  ourselves  more  competent  to  state. 
It  is  required  of  a  steward  that  he  be  faithful ;  and  faithfulness  character- 
ised the  ministrations  of  Mr  Tannahill.  The  charm  of  his  pulpit  dis- 
courses was  not  the  elegance  of  their  composition  nor  the  eloquence  with 
which  they  were  delivered,  but  their  suitableness  to  commend  the  truth 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who  heard  him ;  not  in  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  with  apostolical  simplicity  and  plainness,  he  preached 
the  gospel,  —  a  gospel  which,  as  preached  by  him,  was  equally  remote 
from  Arminian  legality  and  Antinomian  licentiousness  ;  a  gospel  which, 
whilst  it  invariably  directed  the  attention  of  the  sinner  to  the  *'  Lamb  that 
was  slain  *'  as  the  only  ground  of  his  hope  of  heaven  and  happiness,  never 
failed  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  that  holiness  without  which 
all  hope  of  either  is  utterly  delusive. 

Mr  Tannahill's  ministrations  were  not  confined  to  the  pulpit.  He  was 
pre-eminently  an  out-door  labourer.  Diligently,  and  from  house  to  house, 
he  failed  not,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  to  instruct, 
exhort,  and  warn  the  people  of  his  charge.  And  to  some  of  these,  doubt- 
less, it  is  still  deeply  affecting  to  recollect  that  one  of  the  last  intimations 
which  he  gave  from  the  pulpit  was,  an  intimation  ministerially  to  visit 
them  in  their  houses  on  the  very  week  on  which  he  died. 

It  is  in  the  sick-chamber  and  on  the  dying-bed  that  the  preciousness  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  prayers  of  the  man  of  God  is  chiefly 
felt.  This  renders  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  an  important, 
we  may  say  an  essential  part  of  a  minister's  work,  and  to  none  in  the 
ministry,  we  venture  to  say,  did  Mr  Tannahill  yield  in  the  punctual  and 
faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  delighted  in  it.  To  him  it  was 
indeed  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  his  divine  Mas- 
ter may  be  said  to  have  indulged  him  in  it  to  the  end,  as  visiting  the  sick 
was  the  last  service  of  a  public  nature  which  he  performed. 

Diligent  and  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  the  varied  duties  of  hi» 
office,  Mr  Tannahill  went  about  the  performance  of  these  duties  in  a 
manner  entirely  free  from  every  thing  like  ostentation.  Humbly  and 
^ietly  he  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  sought  the  honour  which 
oometh  of  God,  but  not  the  applause  of  men.  But  neither,  it  must  be 
added,  did  he  provoke  the  displeasure  or  the  hostility  of  men.  Possessed 
naturally  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  that  natural  disposition  sanctified 
by  divine  grace,  he  ever  studied  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  He 
never  was  a  maker  but  often  a  healer  of  breaches.  In  this  difficult  work 
be  was  frequently  employed,  generally  with  success,  and  always  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  his  aid  to  allay  the  heat 
of  dissension.  Surely  the  blessing  of  the  peace- maker  has  come  upon 
hiflu,  and  he  enjoys  it  where  every  storm  has  ceased,  and  love  and  peace 
nninterraptedly  reign. 

Not  that  Mr  Tannahill  preferred  peace  to  truth.  On  the  contrary,  when» 
in  his  apprehension,  the  interests  of  truth  were  in  danger,  he  displayed  as 
much  of  unflinching  firmness  as  of  meekness  and  mildness  in  protecting 
them,  according  to  his  ability.  Of  this  he  gave  an  excellent  example  in 
resisting  the  step  which  the  majority  of  the  Synod,  to  which  he  formerly 
belonged,  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  in  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
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Established  Church.  Here,  however,  the  writer  of  this  feels  himself  on 
delicate  ground,  as,  in  the  opposition  Mr  Tannahill  made  to  that  measure 
he  was  associated  with  him,  and  anything  he  might  say  in  commendation 
of  his  deceased  brother  and  friend  on  that  head,  might  be  regarded  as  so 
much  self-commendation.  He  may  be  permitted,  however,  at  least  to 
express  his  hope,  that,  now  that  Mr  Tannahill  has  given  his  account, 
those  **  evil  surmises  "  to  which  the  course  he  pursued  gave  rise  in  some 
quarters,  have  been  found  groundless,  and  that  course  declared  to  be  the 
result  of  the  "  wisdom  which  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 


THE  SABBATH  versus  THE  SCOTSMAN— THE  TOWN 
COUNCILS— AND  THE   CONGREGATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Sabbath  question  is,  at  present,  in  a  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  resolution  of  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  to  run  no  more  passenger  trains  upon 
the  Sabbath-day  is  highly  encouraging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vague, 
unscriptural,  and  novel  views  about  the  Sabbath,  by  which  this  resolution 
has  been  opposed,  taken  in  connection  with  the  violent  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  put  forth,  give  reason  for  painful  apprehensions,  and  are 
a  call  to  incessant  watchfulness,  and  to  continued  and  increasing  exertions 
on  the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  Sabbath  observance. 

Our  opponents,  in  this  controversy,  do  not  all  hold  the  same  views. 
Many  of  them  profess  to  believe  in  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  others  only  go  the  length  of  admitting  this  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  some  few  are  so  far  in  advance  as  utterly  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Sabbath  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  opinions  of  this 
latter  class  coincide  with  those  put  forth  with  such  gratuitous  offensive- 
ness,  by  certain  Americans  recently  in  this  country  ;  and  both  concur  in 
expressing  their  sentiments  in  the  same  style  of  fraudulent  puerility.  In- 
stead of  saying,  with  open  and  manly  simplicity,  we  maintain  that  the 
Sabbath  has  ceased  to  exist,  they  have  recourse  to  these  pretty  and  seem- 
ingly pious,  but  deceitful  words,  "  We  are  every-day  Christians,  and  keep 
every  day  a  Sabbath."  To  be  every  day  Christians,  we  would  say  to 
such,  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  excellent  thing ;  but  what  meaneth  this  of 
keeping  every  day  a  Sabbath  ?  On  the  Sabbath  we  are  forbidden  to  do 
any  work ;  and  are  you  indeed  so  heavenly  in  the  frame  of  your  minds, 
and  so  spiritual  in  the  structure  of  your  bodies,  that  you  devote  no  time 
nor  attention  to  the  things  of  this  sublunary  sphere  ?  Are  you  a  new 
species  of  the  anchorite,  propagated  by  modern  enlightenment,  who,  re- 
nouncing business,  and  gaiety,  and  ambitious  aspirings,  have  retired, 
not,  it  may  be,  into  deserts,  and  caves,  and  forests,  but  into  the  depths  of 
your  own  capacious  spirits,  there 

•'  To  spend  with  God  your  days. 
Prayer  all  your  business,  all  your  labour  praise." 

Is  this  what  they  mean,  when  they  assert,  that  they  keep  every  day  a 
S«})bath?    No  !    this  is    merely  a  pious  manner  of  pa}ing,  that  they  keep 
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no  dmy  a  Sabbath,  and  that  they  thiok  no  Sabbath  Bhoald  be  kept, 
bot  erery  day  esteemed  alike.  Having  adopted  such  principles,  to  use 
Teuerated  terms,  in  order  to  veil  their  deformity,  is  a  tbeftuous,  yea,  a 
Mcrilegioas  appropriation.  We  can  respect  that  man's  honesty,  however 
much  we  may  dislike  his  sentiments,  who,  in  plain  and  open  terms,  assails 
the  Sabbath ;  but  the  man  who  makes  use  of  the  hallowed  associations 
connected  with  the  name  of  that  holy  day,  as  a  means  of  sheltering  him- 
self in  the  insiduoos  work  of  undermining  its  authority,  we  can  regard  in 
no  other  light  than  a  drivelling  sophister — than  a  cowardly  palterer  in 
doable  senses — than  a  disreputable  dealer  in  deceitful  cant. 

These  persons  cannot  deny  that  the  Sabbath  is  frequently  and  solemnly 
enjoined  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  apparently  wish,  however,  to 
keep  on  civil  terms,  both  with  infidelity  and  with  Christianity.  To  keep 
op  their  connection  with  revelation,  they  admit  that  the  Sabbath  was 
once  binding  by  divine  authority ;  but,  not  to  break  with  infidelity,  they 
maintain,  that  it  was  merely  a  ceremonial  institution  which  terminated 
with  the  old  economy,  being  part  of  that  '*  wall  of  partition/'  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  which  was  broken  down  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

What  say  the  Scriptures  upon  this  point  ?  Do  they  say  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  Judea,  or  for  the  world  ?  for  the  nation  of  Israel,  or 
for  the  whole  race  of  man  ?  On  this  point  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is 
plain  and  decisive.  The  Sabbath  was  instituted  ages  before  there  were 
Jews  in  existence ;  and  that  which  existed  before  the  ceremonial  law 
coold  not  be  annulled  by  its  abrogation.  There  are  two  opinions  respect- 
ing the  time  when  the  Sabbath  was  instituted.  According  to  the  one,  it  * 
was  instituted  immediately  after  the  work  of  creation  was  finished.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other,  it  was  not  instituted  till  the  children  of  Israel  came 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  latter  opinion  has  nothing  to  render  it 
jdaosible  except  the  names  of  some  by  whom  it  has  been  maintained. 
Whether  the  Sisibbath  originated  at  the  one  period  or  the  other,  is  a  question 
of  fact,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  history.  Now  the  in- 
spired historian  places  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  immediately  after  the 
finishing  of  creation,  and  no  account  of  its  first  institution  is  given  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Bible.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that,  during  the  ages  which 
intervened  between  the  fall  of  man  and  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  ;  but  this  circumstance  is  not 
entitled  to  any  wmght.  FirsU  The  Sabbath  may  have  been  observed 
doring  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  period,  although  this  is  nowhere 
stated,  jost  as  it  was  observed,  though  not  mentioned,  during  many  ages 
ifler  the  settlement  in  Caanan.  But,  in  the  second  place,  even  allowing 
that  the  Sabbath  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  after  the  fall,  this  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  not  instituted  during  the  state  of  innocency,  any  more 
than  the  fact,  that  polygamy  prevailed  during  the  same  period  proves  that 
they  were  not  made  one  in  Eden.  The  fall  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
Don -observance  of  the  Sabbath,  even  though  it  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed, and  therefore  the  mere  fact  of  its  non-observance  is  no  proof  of 
its  non- institution. 

The  sacred  historian  records  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  in  these  words: 
^  llms  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them  ; 
And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made :  and  he 
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rested  on  the  seTenth  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it :  becaose  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work/'  We  are  unable  to  conceiTe  of  any  terms  more 
appropriate  than  these,  to  convey  with  certainty  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  immediately  after  the  work  of  creation  was  finished.  Firsts 
The  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  occurs  in  a  history,  just  as  it  would  have 
done  had  it  taken  place  on  the  first  seventh  day,  and  as  it  ought  not  to 
have  done,  if  it  did  not  take  place  till  2,000  years  thereafter.  It  was 
evidently  one  and  the  same  seventh  day  on  which  God  '*  ended  his  work," 
on  which  he  "  rested,*'  and  which  he  **  blessed  and  sanctified.'*  In  the 
second  ptace^  The  reason  why  it  was  sanctified  shuts  us  up  to  the  belief 
in  the  early  appointment  of  the  Sabbath.  Observe  why  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day — *'  because  that  on  it  God  had  rested  from  aU  his  workJ* 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  reason  existed  for  the  Sabbatical  rest,  it  musk 
have  been  appointed  ;  but  the  reason  of  its  institution  existed  from  the 
day  on  which  God  ended  his  work,  and,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  must  be 
as  old  as  the  creation.  In  the  third  place^  No  other  passage  can  be 
pointed  to,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  to  sin  against  all  the  laws  of  historical  evidence, 
not  to  say  anything  about  trampling  on  all  the  canons  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation, to  ascribe  to  the  Sabbath  a  later  origin  than  the  inspired  pen- 
man has  here  assigned.  In  the  fourth  place^  Time  was  measures!  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  by  weeks  of  seven  days — a  fact  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sabbath  began  with  the 
dawning  of  time. 

These  facts,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  creation — that  the  reason  assigned  for  its  appointment  existed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world — that  time  was  measured  from  the 
earliest  period  by  weeks  of  seven  days, — these  facts,  in  our  opinion,  shew 
it  to  be  an  absolute  certainty,  that  the  Sabbath  has  existed  since  the  first 
seventh  day  of  the  world.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a 
Jewish  institution.  It  originated  in  the  morning  of  time — ^in  the  child- 
hood of  our  race.  By  the  light  of  sacred  history  we  can  trace  its  exis- 
tence across  the  flood,  yea,  beyond  the  fall,  and  see  it  pouring  its  blessed 
and  unclouded  radiance  on  the  short-lived  days  of  innocency  and*£den. 
It  was  therefore  made  for  man,  and  not  for  any  class  of  men.  It  was  in- 
stituted because  God  made  the  world,  and  therefore  it  must  last  as  long 
as  God  preserves  the  world.  Though  Adam  had  never  fallen ;  though 
no  Saviour  had  been  required ;  though  no  Jewish  economy  had  ever  exist- 
ed with  its  prefigurative  ceremonies  ;  though  man  had  continued  as  holy 
and  as  happy  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  when  all  his  facul- 
ties bore  the  impress  of  his  Creator's  image  ;  though  aU  this  had  taken 
place,  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  binding  on  the  whole  human  race* 
How  utterly  foolish,  therefore,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  Jewish  institution,  which 
was  aboliBhed  when  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.  Surely  that 
which  originated  in  the  days  of  man's  integrity  cannot  be  annulled  by  the 
abolition  of  those  temporary  ceremonies  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
fact  that  man  had  become  a  sinner.  The  Sabbath  was  enjoined  upon  man 
not  as  a  sinful  creature,  but  simply  as  a  creature ;  and  it  can  in  no  degree 
be  affected  by  the  atonement  which  was  made  for  his  sin. 
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A  eectmd  argument^  in  behalf  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, is  foiind  in  the  ineffitceable  stamp  of  aniversality  which  God  im- 
pretted  upon  its  first  institution.  Obeerve  the  language,  *<  God  bless- 
ed  the  sewentk  da^,"  It  was  not  the  seventh  day  in  this  land,  or  the 
seTenth  6mj  in  that  land,  but  the  seventh  day,  without  restriction  to  a 
particular  region.  Bat  to  affix  the  blessing  to  the  seventh  day,  of  neces- 
sity implies  that  the  seventh  day  was  blessed  and  sanctified  wherever 
it  shone ;  in  other  words,  that  the  blessing  of  it  extended  to  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.  But  if  the  Sabbath  was  appointed,  exclusively,  for  the  Jews, 
then  God  did  not  bless  the  whole  seventh  day,  but  only  that  small  portion 
of  it  which  shone  on  the  land  of  Judah  ;  but  it  is  said  that  God  attached 
the  blessing  to  the  day ;  and,  therefore,  the  original  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath  has  a  primary  respect  to  time,  and  not  to  space, — it  was  not 
limited  to  any  land,  but  extended  to  all  places  upon  which  the  sun  of  the 
leventh  day  shed  his  benignant  light.  This  universality  of  the  Sabbath 
k  farther  confirmed  by  the  reason  assigned  for  its  institution  ;  **  because 
on  it  God  had  rested  from  all  his  works  which  he  had  made."  We  formerly 
sddoced  these  words  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  as  old  as  the  creation ; 
we  now  adduce  them  to  provp  that  it  was  originally  designed  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  globe.  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  not  because  on  it  he 
had  rested  from  the  work  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  "  because 
he  rested /rofii  all  his  works  which  he  had  made.**  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  as  extensive  as  the  works  of  God, 
sad,  therefore,  the  institution  itself  must  have  been  intended  for  *<  all 
nations  of  men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  seventh  part 
of  time,  without  limitation  to  space,  was  blessed  and  sanctified.  The  rea- 
soo  assigned  for  this  is  valid  in  every  region  of  the  earth  and  in  every 
sge  of  time ;  and,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  roust  be  of  permanent  and  uni- 
versal obligation.  Instead  of  being  abolished  with  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, it  will  remain  till  the  heavens  and  the  earth  have  passed  away,  and 
then  it  shall  be  seen,  when,  looked  back  on  from  eternity,  like  a  beautiful 
rainbow,  spanning  the  whole  course  of  time,  resting  its  one  end  on  the 
paradise  of  earth,  and  the  other  on  the  paradise  of  heaven,  and  brighten- 
ing, by  its  presence,  the  whole  extent  of  that  cloud  of  sin  and  misery  which 
voold  otherwise  have  darkened  the  whole  firmament,  and  spread  unmiti- 
gated gloom  from  the  gates  of  Eden  to  the  golden  gates  of  glory. 

A  third  argument  in  behalf  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
oaay  be  deduced  from  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  divine  law.  It  is 
one  of  those  ten  commandments  which  were  written  by  God's  own  finger 
apon  the  tables  of  stone,  and  which  had  this  place  assigned  to  them,  be- 
cause  they  were  a  compend  of  what  was  originally  written  on  man's  heart, 
— becaase,  in  other  words,  they  were  a  summary  of  all  we  owe  to  Grod 
and  oian.  No  one  can  deny  that  nine  of  these  ten  precepts  are  binding ; 
and  seeing  God  pkced  the  fourth  commandment  beside  them,  this  shews 
that  it  is  a  precept  of  the  same  class,  and,  as  well  as  they,  is  of  perpetual 
obligation.  We  ask  the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath,  who  acknowletlge  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible,  to  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Tell  us,  we 
say  to  them,  by  whose  warrant  you  presume  to  degrade  the  fourth  com- 
mandment from  that  position  of  equal  eminence  with  the  others,  originally 
asaigned  to  it  by  God.    Produce  your  reasons  for  affirming  that  one  of 
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the  precepU  which  God  wrote  on  the  tables  of  stone  has  been  annulled, 
while  nine  are  still  binding.  We  may  be  told  that  if  the  fourth  command- 
ment be  binding,  then  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  on  Saturday,  inasmuch  as 
it  says  that  the  seventh^  and  not  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God.  But  this  argument  is  altogether  irrelevant  at  this 
point  of  the  controversy.  It  is  an  argument  against  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  not  against  its  permanency,  and  we  refuse,  beotuse  it  is 
wholly  useless,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  change  with  any  one  who 
does  not  admit  that  there  is  a  Sabbath. 

We  may  also  be  told,  that  if  the  Sabbath  be  binding,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  with  all  the  rigorous  strictness,  and  the  breach  of  it  to  be 
punished  with  all  the  unbending  severity,  which  the  Jewif^h  law  enjoins. 
This  is  a  complete  mistake,  into  which  any  man  of  the  slightest  claims  to 
intelligence  should  be  ashamed  to  fall,  in  this  enlightened  country.  The 
code  of  national  laws  which  God  gave  to  Israel,  as  his  own  peculiar 
people,  were  binding  upon  Jews  alone.  And,  except  in  cases  where 
the  law  was  founded  in  the  light  of  nature,  we  are  not  bound  by  these 
laws  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  or  to  any  other  matter.  Under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  eyery  one  of  the  ten  commandments  was  enjoined  under  the 
severest  penalties, — a  person  was  liable  to  be  punished  with  death  for 
some  offences  against  each  of  them.  But  these  penalties  are  to  be  found 
in  the  national  law  of  the  Jews,  and  not  in  the  law  that  was  written  on 
the  tables  of  stone.  With  the  downfal  of  the  Jewish  nation,  these  penal 
laws  were  abolished.  But  though  the  penalty  attached  to  the  first*  to 
the  third,  to  the  fifth,  to  the  seventh  commandment,  in  the  Jewish  law, 
be  abolished,  these  commandments,  as  they  occur  in  the  moral  law,  are 
incumbent  on  us  as  much  as  they  were  on  the  Jews.  It  is  not  the  less  a 
duty  to  honour  our  father  and  mother,  because  the  severe  penalty  attached 
formerly  to  disobedience  has  been  annulled.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not 
less  a  duty  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  because  the  penalties  once  attached 
to  Sabbath  profanation  have  been  done  away.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  not  as 
enjoined  in  the  Jewish  law,  but  as  enjoined  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
that  is  of  continued  and  universal  obligation.  And  we  certainly  do  main- 
tain, that  all  mankind,  to  whom  that  commandment  is  made  known,  are 
bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Almighty  God,  as  they  shall  answer  to  him 
at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  strictness 
which  the  moral  law  enjoins. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that,  though  it  be  a  moral  duty  to  devote  some 
part  of  our  time  to  God,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  moral  duty  to  devote  a 
seventh  part ;  and  that,  therefore,  though  it  may  still  be  a  duty  to  devote 
some  part  of  our  time  to  God,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  moral  duty  to  devote 
a  seventh  part  of  it  to  that  purpose.  In  reply  to  this,  we  would  say  that 
we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  concede  that  there  is  not  an  inherent  moral 
fitness  in  our  observing  one  day  in  seven.  Although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  see  all  the  grounds  of  this  fitness,  yet  He  who  formed  our  bodies  and 
fashioned  our  (spirits,  and  who  can  calculate,  with  divine  precision,  the 
whole  relations  of  man  to  the  objects  amid  which  he  is  placed,  may  have 
so  arranged  the  whole  system  of  creation  and  providence,  that  it  may  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  health  of  man's  body  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  soul  to  cease  from  all  work  on  every  seventh  day ;  and,  if  the  Sabba- 
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tied  rest  be  indispensable  to  man's  welfare,  then  it  is  morally  necessary 
that  God  should  enjoin  this  on  man,  and  it  is  equally  of  moral  necessity 
that  man  obey  the  injunction.  But,  in  the  second  places  allowing,  fur 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  moral  duty  to  devote  a 
seventh  part  of  our  time  to  God,  yet,  uo  sooner  does  God  interpose  his 
anthority  to  that  effect,  than  it  becomes  a  moral  duty  to  observe  one  day 
in  seven,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  our  duty  until  it  can  be  distinctly 
shewn  that  the  fourth  commandment  has  been  repealed. 

In  the  fourth  place.  We  advance  farther,  and  maintain  that,  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  contains  the  last  and  fullest  revelation  of  the 
divine  mind,  there  cannot  be  brought  one  single  passage  which  shews,  or 
has  the  faintest  appearance  of  shewing,  that  the  fourth  commandment  has 
been  annulled.  We  say  to  all  the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath, — both  to  the 
men  who  keep  every  day  a  Sabbath,  and  to  the  men  who  keep  no  day  a 
Sabbath, — ^be  pleased  to  shew  us  where  you  have  discovered  the  statute 
which  repeals  the  fourth  commandment.  We  point  you  to  our  Sabbath 
charter,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  moral  law,  where,  with  your  own  eyes, 
yoa  may  see  and  read  the  injunction, — "  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.^  If  you  wish  us  to  become  converts  to  your  opinion,  point 
OS  to  the  place  where  it  is  written, — do  not  remember  the  Sabbath  day, 
neither  keep  it  holy.  Tell  us  not  that  the  Jewish  economy  is  now  ended ;  for 
this  18  not  to  the  point, — the  Sabbath  existed  before  the  Jewish  economy, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  Jewish  economy,  it  cannot  be  disannulled.  It  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  finishing  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
and,  since  these  were  not  made  for  the  Jews  only,  but  for  all  kindreds  and 
classes  of  men,  the  Sabbath  must  l)e  a  universal  institution,  and  one  which 
shall  continue  till  that  new  heaven  and  that  new  earth  come,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness.  Neither  will  it  do  to  tell  us  that  Paul  said,  **  let  no 
man  judge  you  in  meats,  or  in  drinks,  or  in  respect  of  a  new  moon, 
or  of  a  Sabbath  day."  It  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  shewn  that 
these  words  refer  to  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  ;  it  cannot  be  shewn  that 
they  do  not  refer  to  some  of  the  frequent  ceremonial  restings  which 
were  enjoined  upon  the  Jews.  And,  in  the  second  place,  even  though  it 
could  be  shewn  that  they  refer  to  the  Sabbath  day,  in  the  modern  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  they  admit  of  being  interpreted  in  perfect  consistency 
with  our  opinion.  The  Sabbath  had  been  changed  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  the  judicial  laws  enforcing  its  observance  had 
been  repealed ;  all,  in  short,  that  was  Jewish  about  it  had  vanished  away, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  changes  so  important,  on  an  institution 
that  had  been  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  would  excite  great  op- 
position among  the  whole  Jewish  race.  It  is  likely  that  the  Judaising  dis- 
ciples would  make  this  matter  of  controversy,  and  seek  to  impose  the 
seventh  day  upon  the  Gentiles,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  circumcision.  The  exhortation  to  allow  no  man  to  judge  them 
in  respect  of  the  Sabbath  day  can  therefore  be  explained  in  the  most  per- 
^t  accordance  with  the  permanency  of  the  Sabbath.  It  does  not  signify 
that  they  were  freed  from  all  obligation  to  observe  a  Sabbath ;  it  may 
merely  mean  that  they  were  to  allow  no  man  to  interfere  with  their 
liberty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  enjoined  by  Christ,  instead  of  keeping 
it  as  originally  enjoined  by  Moses.     But  perhaps  some  one  who  keeps 
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every  day  a  Sabbath  may  think  that  he  has  authority  for  such  conduct, 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  who  said,  one  roan  esteeroeth  one  day  above 
another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  But  never  will  this  prove 
that  the  Sabbath  has  been  annulled.  It  cannot  be  shewn  that  the  apostle 
is  speaking  of  the  Sabbath ;  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  he  does  not  refer 
merely  to  the  Jewish  holidays ;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  until  it  can  be 
shewn  that  he  had  certainly  the  Sabbath  in  his  eye,  this  passage  throws 
no  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  thejifih  placet  Not  only  is  there  no  proof  that  the  Sabbath  has  been 
abolished,  there  is,  within  the  New  Testament,  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  candid  mind,  that  the  Sabbath  is  still  binding.  Does  not  the  light  of 
nature,  which  exists  under  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  under  the  Old, 
teach,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship  God  ?  Does  it  not  also 
teach,  that  seeing  men  are  social  beings,  it  is  their  duty  to  worship  God 
in  their  social  capacity  ?  But  in  order  to  the  public  and  united  worship  of 
God,  it  is  necessary  that  some  part  of  the  social  time  be  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  generally  recognised,  there  eeeros 
to  be  a  moral  necessity  that  it  be  so  set  apart  by  some  common  authority, 
from  whose  decision  tnere  is  no  appeal.  Does  not  the  fact,  that  God  so 
set  apart  a  portion  of  time  under  the  former  economy  render  it  probable- 
render  it  certain — that  he  will  continue  this  during  the  present ;  for  if  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  have  a  fixed  portion  of  time  set  apart,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  present  dispensation  is  more  perfect  than  the  for- 
mer, that  Christ  is  more  faithful  than  Moses,  and,  therefore,  if  there  was 
a  Sabbath,  formerly,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  there  is  a  Sabbath 
•till. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  farther  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  ordinances 
have  been  instituted  by  the  great  author  of  Christianity,  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  Church  till  the  end  of  time.  He  has  commanded  the 
faithful  not  to  forget  the  assembling  of  themselves  together ;  he  has  ap- 
pointed  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  dispensed  in  his  name.  But  if  the  Sabbath  be  not 
binding  how  are  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  be  maintained,  and  how  is 
the  gospel  to  be  permanently  preserved  in  a  land  ?  Wherever  the  gos- 
pel has  yet  made  way  for  itself,  it  has  also  made  way  for  the  SablMith. 
Wherever  the  Sabbath  has  continued  to  be  observed,  the  gospel  has  con- 
tinued in  the  same  proportion ;  and  wherever  the  Sabbath  has  been  gene- 
rally desecrated,  the  influence  of  the  gospel  has,  in  a  similar  proportion, 
declined.  It  would,  indeed,  require  some  system  by  which  the  substance 
of  Christianity  is  more  thoroughly  evaporated,  even  than  by  Quakerism, 
to  be  maintained  without  a  Sabbath.  The  contest  for  the  permanent 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  requirements,  is,  in 
reality,  a  conflict  for  the  existence  of  a  visible  church,  yea,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Christian  religion  itself.  The  religion  of  Antichrist  may 
remain  where  the  Sabbath  is  generally  profaned,  but  the  religion  of  Christ 
will  never  be  found  to  flourish  in  a  nation  that  desecrates  the  Lord's  day. 
We  think>  therefore,  that  the  facts,  that  religion  is  still  binding,  and  the 
Church  still  existing,  are  proofs  that  there  is  still  a  Sabbath. 

The  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the  relation  in  which  our  Lord's 
death  stands  to  the  law  of  God.     He  was  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
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them  that  are  DDder  the  law.  By  his  sufferings  he  satisfied  its  demands, 
vindicated  its  authority,  and  elevated  its  majesty*  or,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  **he  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honourable."  Hence  God 
is  at  once  ^' just,  and  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly ;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
believers  are  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  under 
higher  obligations  to  keep  the  law  in  consequence  of  his  death.  Now, 
one  of  the  commandments  for  the  breach  of  which  Christ  satisfied ;  one 
of  the  statutes  whose  authority  he  magnified ;  one  of  the  precepts  in  con. 
sislency  with  which  he  rendered  it  compatible  for  God  to  dinpense  salva- 
tion to  sinners,  is  the  fourth  commandment.  This  is  evident  from  the 
symbolical  manifestation  of  a  reconciled  God,  which  was  made  to  the 
Israelites,  by  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  temple.  There  the  covenant  was 
symbolised  by  the  ark.  Within  the  ark  were  deposited  the  tables  of  the 
law,  and  the  lid  of  the  ark,  which  concealed  these  tables,  was  called  the 
mercy  seat.  Now,  whereas  the  tables  of  the  law  were  within  the  ark  of 
the  covenant^  this  intimated  that,  in  dispensing  mercy,  God  would  main- 
tain hie  law  in  ail  its  requirements, — that  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  could  be  no  remission  of  anything  that  was  written  on  these  tables ; 
or,  conversely,  that  mercy  was  exercised  in  harmony  with  what  was  writ- 
ten on  the  tables  of  stone.  But  one  of  the  laws  written  on  these  tables 
was,  **  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy ; "  and  this  shews,  by 
the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  amongst 
those  things  which  are  of  essential  and  unchangeable  obligation.  This 
shews  that,  so  far  was  Christ  from  abolishing  the  Sabbath,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
law  which  rendered  his  atonement  necessary ;  part  of  the  law  which  he 
magnified  and  honoured ;  part  of  that  law,  judging  by  which  it  is  affirmed 
that  God  is  just  while  he  justifies  the  ungodly  ;  one  of  those  command- 
ments respecting  which  it  is  said,  that  believers  are  not  without  law  to 
God,  bttt  under  law  to  Christ,  and  that  by  faith  they  do  not  make  void  the 
law,  but  establish  the  law.  This  conclusion  seems  to  us  confirmed  by 
that  remarkable  passage  in  the  eighth  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  God  pro- 
mises to  make  a  covenant  with  the  Church  different  from  that  which  he 
made  with  her  in  the  day  which  she  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  *'  For 
this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts."  In  this  passage 
there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  writing  of  the  law  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  it  contains  the  promise,  that  what  was  formerly  written  on  the 
stones  will  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  believers,  in  New  Testament  times. 
But  the  Sabbath  law  was  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  abolished,  it  shall  be  more  carefully  guarded, — it  shall  be 
written  on  the  heart.  God  will  implant  in  his  people  the  principle  of 
Sabbath  observance,  so  that  they  shall  not  need  to  be  tied  up  to  it,  to  be 
forced  into  it,  by  the  same  stringent  measures  as  those  by  which  the  Jewish 
law  was  enforced,  but  it  shall  be  to  them  a  pleasure,  a  delight,  and  an  en- 
joyment, to  keep  the  Sabbath  day;  they  will  say  respecting  it, — ''  this  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it.*' 

A  large  field  still  lies  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enlarge ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  pass  over  rapidly  all  that 
remains.  Is  not  the  Son  of  man  called  *<  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ?  *'  and 
let  any  one  tell  us,  when  did  he  cease  to  be  its  lord.      Let  any  one  tell 
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US  when  was  he  deprived  of  thig  title,  or  when  laid  he  it  aftide.  Let 
any  one  Ahew  when  did  he  give  up  with  that  8))ecial  property  in  the 
seventh  day  which  God  retained  to  himself,  by  a  special  article  in  the 
lease  by  which  possession  of  the  earth  was  originally  granted  onto  man- 
Again,  it  is  said,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath."  The  grand  design  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  promote  man's 
welfare ;  and  from  this  it  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred,  that  it  will  be 
continued  so  long  as  it  is  for  man's  good.  The  Jewish  economy  was  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  when  it  was  first  instituted  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
Christ  appear  than  it  ceased  to  be  for  the  good  of  man,  and  it  was  there- 
fore abolished.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Sabbath  is  for  the  good 
of  human  beings  still,— that  it  is  good  for  man,  whether  regarded  as  a 
mortal  or  an  immortal,  as  an  individual  or  a  social  creatnre, — that  it  re- 
vives his  body,  and  refreshes  his  mind — that  it  is  the  great  barrier  between 
the  majority  of  mankind  and  the  slavery  of  continuous  labour,  and  that 
it  is  the  best  antidote  to  that  materialism  by  which  man  is  continually 
encompassed,  by  affording  him  leisure  to  be  good, — this  is  what  no  roan 
can  deny.  And,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary  and  the 
gospel,  it  does  more  than  all  other  institutions  to  purify  the  atmosphere 
of  the  world,  to  sweeten  the  breath  of  human  society,  to  multiply  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders 
in  the  community,  to  point  the  soul  to  brighter  worlds,  to  stir  up  im. 
mortal  aspirations,  and  thereby  to  conquer  sensualism  and  selfishness,  and 
to  impart  purity  and  elevation  to  the  nature, — that  the  Sabbath  has  this 
tendency  np  Christian  will  deny.  The  Sabbath  is,  therefore,  a  most  be- 
neficent institution.  If,  then,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  will  be  continued  so  long  as  it  is  for  his  good ;  and, 
therefore,  that  as  it  is  for  his  good  in  an  inconceivable  degree  at  present, 
it  roust  still  be  continued.  The  saroe  beneficence  which  roade  the  Sab- 
bath for  the  first  races  of  men,  has  not  withdrawn  it,  we  may  rest  assured, 
from  the  toil-worn  generations  of  these  latter  times,  otherwise  the  arrange- 
ments of  infinite  love  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  must  have  gone  back- 
wards many  degrees,  compared  with  what  they  were  when  a  Sabbath 
existed,  and  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  must,  at  present,  be  capable 
of  great  improvement ;  for,  if  God  hath  appointed  no  Sabbath,  we  can 
easily  see  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  man  to  roake  one  of  his  own 
accord ;  and  thus,  the  idea  that  there  is  no  Sabbath  can  only  be  roain- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  divine  beneficence. 

In  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  foretells  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Saviour  says, — pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  win- 
ter, neither  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  shews  that  there  was  to  be  a 
Sabbath  day  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  ;  but  Jerusalem  was  not  de- 
stroyed till  after  the  present  dispensation  began.  There  is  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saviour,  a  Sabbath  under  the  present  economy. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  hear  John  saying, — **  I  was  in  the 
spirit  upon  the  Lord's  day."  This  shews  that,  at  that  period,  there  was  a 
day  specially  distinguished  from  the  rest.  Every  day  belongs  to  the  Lord, 
and  therefore,  when,  by  way  of  distinction,  one  of  the  seven  is  called 
«<  the  Lord's  day*^  this  implies  that  the  Lord  has  some  relation  to  that 
day  which  he  has  not  to  any  other.     During  Old  Testament  times,  the 
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Jews  were  directed  to  call  the  seventh  day  "  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  **  and  when,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  a  day  which  is  called 
the  Lord's  day,  this  implies  that,  in  New  Testament  times,  God  still  re- 
tains one  day  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  There  can,  howeyer,  be  no 
donbt  that  the  day  referred  to  by  John  derived  its  title  from  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  to  whom  the  name  of  The  Lobd  was  then  specially  appro- 
priated. Oor  readers  require  not  to  be  told  that,  what  he  calls  the  Lord's 
day,  was  the  first,  and  not  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  Sabbath  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  former,  in  order  to  commemorate  oar  Lord's 
resurrection.  We  could  have  wished  to  shew,  in  the  present  article,  that 
we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  change ;  but  as  this 
is  absolutely  forbidden  by  our  limits,  we  shall  merely  indicate  what  ap- 
pear to  OS  the  grand  principles  of  the  divine  economy  on  which  this  al- 
teration was  founded.  At  the  period  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  there 
was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  formal  change  in  the  divine  administration  of 
this  globe.  Creation  was  then  subordinated  to  redemption, — all  the 
works  which  God  had  created  and  made  were  then  put  under  Christ's 
feet,  for  the  Church's  sake,  which  is  his  body ;  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  then  became  special  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  this 
yien  planet ;  and,  wherever  this  was  revealed,  it  became  the  duty  of 
men  to  render  homage,  not  merely  to  God  as  creator,  but  to  God  in 
Christ.  To  mark  this  change  in  the  divine  economy — this  subordination 
of  creation  to  redemption, — the  Sabbath,  which  was  the  grand  public  tes- 
timony to  the  being  and  supremacy  of  the  creator,  also  underwent  a 
change.  The  basis  of  this  change  in  the  divine  administration  was  the 
ttonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  for  the  sufferings  of  death,  was 
crowned  with  honour  and  glory ;  and  the  first  day  was  selected,  as  that 
to  which  the  Sabbath  should  be  transferred,  because  that  on  it  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  thus  rested  from  the  work  of  redemption,  as,  afore- 
time, God  had  done  from  the  work  of  creation. 

Thus,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  from  Adam  in  Paradise  to  John  in 
PUmos,  we  find  traces  of  a  day  which  was  holy  and  honourable  to  the 
Lord.  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this,  because  of  its  supreme  impor- 
ttnce,  and  because  we  conceive  that  the  first  thing,  requisite  to  a  just 
lettlement  of  the  present  controversy  respecting  the  Sabbath,  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  indolent  and  semi-sceptical  acquiescence  which  many  yield  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  divine  institution.  However  far  short 
persons  may  come  in  practice,  when  they  have  clear  and  scriptural  and 
decided  views  respecting  the  divine  institution  and  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  they  will  be  in  little  danger  of  being  entangled  and 
ensnared  by  the  hollow  sentiments  and  deceitful  sophistries  which  are 
circulating  in  such  abundance,  and  are  accepted  by  so  many  as  sterling 
money. 

The  above  was  written  for  our  first  number ;  and  the  same  ground  has 
repeatedly  been  gone  over  since  that  time  by  others,  but  we  consider  it 
not  unnecessary  still  to  cast  in  our  mite  to  this  most  sacred  cause.  The 
discussion  may  have  seemed  tedious  to  some,  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  digging  of  foundations  is  always  an  uninteresting  work 
considered  of  itself;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  gone  through  ;  for  to  the 
fttructore  the  foundation  is  ever  more  essential  than  the  most  ornamental 
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parts  of  the  building.  The  Sabb«th  is  one  of  the  most  blened  inetitntione 
in  the  world.  How  much  has  it  done  already  for  the  homan  race? 
Dorinfi;  the  dark  days  of  Antichristian  domination  the  Sabbath  was  greatly 
degraded  and  obscured ;  but  it  arose  and  shone  with  renovated  splendour 
at  the  Reformation,  and  on  no  country  did  its  beams  shine  with  a  sweeter 
or  more  plentiful  radiance  than  they  did  on  Scotland.  Onr  obligations, 
as  a  people,  to  the  Sabbath,  are  great  and  many  and  Tarious,-— so  many 
that  they  cannot  be  numbered,  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  estimated. 
And  in  no  country  has  the  Sabbath  been  so  religiously  observed  as  ia 
Scotland.  Though  a  declension  of  our  reverence  for  this  holy  day  had 
been  gradually  taking  place,  yet  a  powerful  sensation  was  produced  when 
the  quondam  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  of  railway  re- 
solved, in  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  in  contempt  of  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  and  the  ancient  faith  and  practice  of  their  country,  to  run 
their  trains  on  the  Lord*s  day.  There  was  something  exceedingly  per- 
verse in  the  spirit  which  these  directors  manifested  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power ;  shewing,  as  they  did,  a  roost  envenomed  antipathy  and  ex- 
ulting bitterness  against  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath.  But,  in  the  course 
of  providence,  the  hour  of  righteous  retribution  came,  when  these  words 
of  unchangeable  truth — *<  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed** — 
were  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  these  directors  were  dismissed  with 
very  little  more  respect  than  they  had  shewn,  aforetime,  to  the  law  of  God 
and  the  remonstrances  of  their  country. 

The  resolution  of  the  new  directors  to  run  no  more  trains  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  has  stirred  up  a  most  determined  hostility  in  a  section  of  the 
community.  The  anti- Sabbath  party  is  composed  of  persons  with  creeds 
of  diverse  hues  and  colours,  from  those  that  dwell  on  the  frontiers  of  in- 
fidelity, and  perhaps  a  little  beyond,  to  the  most  conspicuous  adherents  of 
the  Church,  which  professes  to  be  the  most  puritanical  among  the  Puri- 
tans— into  whose  membership  none  but  converted  persons  are  admitted. 
The  extreme  agitation,  into  which  the  whole  party  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  triumph  of  the  fanatics,  has  led  them  to  give  utterance  to  sentiments,  - 
the  like  of  which  have  never  been  heard  in  Scotland  since  the  Reforma- 
tion— sentiments  so  opposed  to  Scripture,  and  so  subversive  of  all  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  that  the  mere  expression  of  them  might  fill  us  with 
alarm,  were  it  not,  that  both  truth  and  compassion  demand  that  some 
abatement  be  made  from  the  literal  import  of  the  words  used  by  persons 
in  the  first  paroxism  of  pain,  caused  by  ba£3ed  policy  and  wounded 
pride. 

A  section  of  the  newspaper  press,  and  some  of  the  town  councils,  are  the 
principal  parties  in  the  confederacy  against  what  yet  remains  of  the  ancient 
sanctity  of  our  Scottish  Sabbaths.  The  literary  wing  of  the  anti-Sabba- 
tarian army  has  been  led  by  a  journal,  whose  theological  creed  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  rather  scanty  in  the  number  of  its  articles ;  and  it 
must  therefore  be  admitted,  that  in  seeking  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
commandments,  it  has  consulted  the  laws  of  symmetry,  and  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  proportion,  however  much  it  may  have  violated  those 
of  scripture.  At  a  former  period,  that  journal  had  been  the  most  fierce 
and  bigotted  in  its  opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  see  the  Sabbath  day 
remembered  and  kept  holy — it  had  raged  against  them  like  a  heathen, 
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ind  mocked  at  them  lik»  an  infidel — it  had  been  liberal  in  nothing  bnt 
abwe,  andalMwn  charity  only  to  Sabbath  profaners,  and  had  manifested  con- 
NMBlioatiieas  as  a  dispntant,  chiefly,  by  never,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  open- 
ly dedaring  ita  actual  belief  in  the  divine  authority,  and  permanent  obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  day.  Having  thus  become  the  prince  of  all  the  apos- 
tles of  Sabbath  profanation,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  possessed 
•f  pontifical  authority,  and  therefore  able  to  change  times  and  laws ;  and 
m,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dispensing  power,  he  proclaimed  indulgencee 
to  all  who  choee  to  profane  the  Sabbath  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Hue.  Having  been  the  literary  parent  of  Sabbath  desecration  by  railway 
travelling  in  Scotland,  the  interruption  caused  to  this  has  roused  his  pater- 
■al  inatincta  to  fury ;  and  as  a  bear  robbed  of  its  whelps  rages,  and  roars, 
and  foams,  and  tears  the  earth,  so  has  he  manifested  his  fury  against  the 
tirectora,  in  every  variety  of  wrathful  posture.  Whether  it  be  law- 
fal  to  mn  trains  on  the  Sabbath  day,  is  a  purely  theological  question — 
i  question  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  Bible.  He  undertakes  to 
lettle  thia  question,  no  doubt  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  more 
divinity  than  all  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the  land  ;  but  like  all 
periona  when  first  beginning  work  of  a  kind  to  which  they  have  been  unac- 
cnslomed,  he  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  force,  to  little  purpose — the  arti* 
dm  of  thia  prentice  in  theology,  though  written  with  all  the  dogmatism  of 
i  pretender  to  infallibility,  being  chiefly  characterised  by  violent  feebleness 
and  malignant  drivelling.  The  readers  of  that  journal  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  Scotsman  has  only  admitted  that  there  is  a  Sabbath,  for  the 
•ike  of  argument,  and  therefore,  without  any  change  of  conviction,  and 
without  any  challenge  from  conscience,  he  can  occupy  a  twofold  position, 
tianding  on  the  ground  of  scripture  so  far  as  not  to  offend  his  readers, 
but  taking  up  ground  which  the  Bible  cannot  reach — where  he  can  scoiF 
at  all  that  is  theological  in  the  controversy — whenever  this  is  necessary  to 
baifle  hia  opponents. 

Thoi  some  rats  of  amphibious  nature, 
LiTO  half  on  land  and  half  in  water. 
Corporate  bodies,  of  high  standing,  appropriately  enough,  headed  by  one 
of  covenant-burning  celebrity,  have  ha«tened  to  swell  the  bitter  lamenta- 
tion raised  by  the  bereaved  and  disconsolate  journalist ;  as  if  the  resolution 
to  eeaae  running  trains  on  Sabbath  was  so  heinous  a  sin,  that  they,  as 
guardians  of  the  public,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  perform  a  lustration, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  dispel  the  judgment-cloud,  which,  from  their 
Pharos  of  authority,  they  saw  descending  on  the  country.  How  all  things 
change  with  the  change  of  time.  In  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  a  magistrate 
vaa  fiamonsy  and  was  had  in  estimation,  according  as  he  guarded  the 
lanctity  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  now  it  is  a  part  of  the  glorious  renown  of  our 
dvie  authorities,  that  among  all  the  waitings  that  have  been  raised  be- 
caose  of  a  too  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  voice  of  their  bowl- 
iagt  has  been  loudest  and  most  lamentable.  Nehemiah  *'  contended  with 
the  nobles  of  Judah,  because  they  profaned  the  Sabbath  day;  *'  but  such 
bas  been  the  moral  revolution  caused  by  four  and  twenty  centuries,  so 
hr  are  we  elevated  above  the  position  occupied  by  that  good  man,  that  it  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  a  duty  in  our  day,  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  was  right 
in  his  day,  and  hence  it  is,  that  our  municipal  Tirshathas  contend  against  the 
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nobles  of  the  railway,  because  they  wiU  not  profane  the  Sabbath  day.  We 
always  understood  that  there  were  many  roads  to  destruction ;  but  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  discovered,  lately,  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  by 
which,  at  least,  magistrates  can  get  to  heaven.  Neheroiah  got  to  heaven 
by  walking  with  his  face  towards  the  sun-rising,  hut  our  modem  digni- 
taries appear  to  have  discovered  a  new  passage  lying  due  west,  on  which 
they  may  walk  all  their  days  in  the  very  opposite  direction  with  the  godly 
Tirshatha,  and  yet  meet  with  him  above,  the  Sabbath  protecting  magis- 
trate, and  the  Sabbath  profaning  magistrate,  being  equally  safe  and  glonons. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  Sabbath  controversy,  Nehemiah  said,  **  remem- 
ber me,  O  my  God,  concerning  this  also;^  but  as  the  only  God,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  to  whom  any  appeal  was  made  in  the  conciliabulum  of  these 
"  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors,"  was  Jupiter  the  son  of  Saturn, 
it  may  be  advantageous,  and  it  can  do  no  harm,  to  inquire  whether  this 
new  path  for  conducting  magistrates  to  heaven,  may,  after  all,  ascend  no 
higher  than  Olympus,  the  banqueting  house  of  the  heathen  Gods. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  advocate  the  running  of  railway  trains, 
open  to  all  comers,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  The  man 
who,  in  the  fourth  commandment,  can  find  a  warrant  for  the  running  of 
trains  to  convey  ail  who  choose  to  make  use  of  them,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  warrant  for  perjury  in  the  ninth,  for  blasphemy  in  the 
third,  for  idolatry  in  the  second,  and  for  atheism  in  the  first.  The  com- 
mandment, thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  unquestionably  prohibits  all  pub- 
lic and  productive  labour,  and  therefore  it  forbids  the  stated  running  of 
railways  for  the  indiscriminate  conveyance  of  passengers.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  are  lawful  on  Sabbath,  and  in  all 
cases  of  proven  necessity,  we  admit  that  railways  are  bound  to  afford  con- 
veyance to  such  as  make  application.  But  cases  of  necessity  for  railway 
assistance,  even  as  conceivable,  must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  There 
are,  no  doubt,  abundance  of  cases  in  which  it  might  be  convenient,  and 
agreeable,  and  pleasant,  to  many  persons  to  travel,  but  how  many  cases 
'of  necessity  will  occur  in  a  year?  The  Ayr,  the  Greenock,  the  Ar- 
broath and  Dundee  Railways,  have  been  shut  for  years,  and  no  case  of 
necessity  appears  to  have  occurred  in  these  districts.  The  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow  has  been  shut  four  months,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
not  one  case  of  necessity  has  yet  occurred.  That  only  is  a  work  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy  which  could  not  be  done  before  the  Sabbath,  and  which 
it  would  be  sinful  to  delay  till  Monday.  It  is  lawful  to  travel  on  Sab- 
bath by  means  of  any  hired  conveyance,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  sinful  not  to  travel.  We  have  never  known  any  case  of  neces- 
sity for  travelling  by  the  railway  on  Sabbath,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  case  occurring,  in  which  a  man  would  sin  if  he  did  not  travel  in  this 
manner.  But  if  a  man  can  refrain  from  travelling  on  Sabbath  without 
sin,  there  is  no  moral  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  travel. 

When,  therefore,  our  opponents  appeal  to  the  plea  of  necessity  and 
mercy,  we  say  to  them  in  xYieJirst  placet  that  almost  no  cases  of  neces- 
sity exist,  and  as  no  man  knoweth  the  day  or  the  hour  when  these  will 
occur,  it  is  impossible  beforehand  to  provide  for  them.  In  the  second 
place,  their  reasoning  is  inconclusive  and  sophistical.  They  wish  to  have 
the  railway  opened,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was  under  the  former  direc- 
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tors,  but  then  it  was  open  to  all  applicants,  without  discrimination. 
Their  argnment  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  It  is  lawful  for  a 
railway  company  to  convey  all  persons,  who  are  travelling  in  cases  of 
necessity  and  mercy ;  therefore  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  lUilway  ought 
to  have  trains  to  convey  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  travel  on  Sabbath, 
from  whatever  cause.  In  other  words,  they  make  use  of  the  distinction 
between  other  works  and  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  in  order  to  get 
the  use  of  trains,  and  then  they  fill  them  with  persons  who  have  no  neces- 
sity to  travel,  who,  by  travelling,  are  guilty  of  heinous  sin  against 
God.  Necessary  travelling  is  lawful,  therefore  every  kind  of  travel- 
ling is  lawful.  Admirable  logic !  Still  more  admirable  morality  ! 
What  scope  and  latitude  will  such  doctrine  afford  if  well  improved  by 
persons  in  other  spheres  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  the  third  place^ 
if  the  body  of  our  opponents  are  honest  in  desiring  the  railway  to  be  open- 
ed only  in  cases  of  necessity  and  mercy,  let  them  shew  that  this  is  the 
case — let  them  come  to  the  resolution  that  the  railway  ought  to  be  opened 
in  cases  of  necessity,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  alone — let  them  declare 
that  none  ought  to  be  conveyed  except  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel, 
and  who  would  sin  by  not  travelling  on  Sabbath — let  them  declare  this 
and  they  and  we  are  entirely  agreed  ;  for  we  maintain  that  all  ought  to 
travd  who  would  sin  by  not  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  da^,  and  that  all  who 
haive  the  means  of  aiding  such  persons  ought  to  do  so  just  as  they  would 
on  any  other  day.  Let  our  opponents  come  to  such  a  decision,  and  then 
they  will  shew  their  honesty — then  they  will  remove  all  suspicions  re- 
specting their  intentions — but  until  they  do  this,  until  they  come  to  this 
miolntion,  they  must  be  prepared  to  underlie  the  charge  of  using  the  plea 
of  neceasity  and  mercy  as  a  mere  hypocritical  pretence  ;  for  there  may  be 
hypocrites  even  amongst  those  who  oppose  scripture ;  and  Antinomianism, 
vhether  confined  to  one  commandment  or  extended  to  all  the  ten,  may 
have  her  Pharisees,  who  put  on  the  form  of  piety,  as  well  as  her  Sad- 
dueeesy  who  believe  in  neither  God,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit,  and  her  devout 
persons  who  swear  by  the  name  of  Jupiter. 

it  is  also  easy  to  shew  that  the  principles  now  advocated  by  our  oppo- 
Bents  are  subversive  of  all  civil  and  of  all  religious  freedom.  No  doubt, 
if  we  might  believe  themselves,  they  are  the  very  flower  and  chivalry  of 
freedom's  host.  But  those  who  make  the  loudest  cry  about  liberty  shew 
often  least  of  its  genuine  spirit.  Under  her  sacred  banner  the  battle  of 
intolerant  selfishness  is  often  fought,  and  liberty  is  often  assassinated  by 
men  who  have  her  name  upon  their  foreheads,  just  as  religion  has  often 
been  destroyed  in  the  name  of  God.  We  think  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
nan  who  has  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  civil  and 
rdigioas  freedom,  that  the  opponents  of  the  directors  are  acting  upon 
principles  most  illiberal  and  intolerant  and  persecuting — principles  which 
would  secure  men  perfect  liberty  to  disobey  God,  but  which  would  expose 
tbem  to  severe  penalties  for  serving  him  according  to  the  light  of  his  word, 
tad  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  The  directors,  while 
in  their  present  position,  must  be  held  as  representing  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  if  the  company  believe  it  to  be  sinful  to  run  trains  upon  Sabbath, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  entrust  the  management  of  their  affairs  to 
persons  who  believe  Sabbath  trains  to  be  8inful>  then  all  attempts  to  com- 
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pel  them  to  run  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a  war  against  con- 
science— than  a  persecution  of  individoals  for  their  religious  belief.  True  I 
religious  persons  might  cease  to  occupy  a  position  in  any  railway  com- 
pany ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  forced  to  do  so,  what  is  this  but  to  say  that 
no  railway  company,  composed  of  religious  persons,  shall  be  permitted  to 
exist  in  this  country,  and  no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  become 
directors  of  any  railway,  unless  they  are  willing  to  break  the  fourth 
commandment  ?  And  what  would  this  be  but  to  use  the  influence  and 
power  of  society  against  Christianity  ?  It  would  in  fact  be  to  establish  in- 
fidelity, by  passing  a  penal  law  to  the  effect  that  no  man  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  buy,  or  sell,  or  bold,  railway  property,  who  has  not  her  name  upon 
his  forehead  and  upon  his  hand. 

The  principles  maintained  by  our  opponents  require  only  to  be  consis- 
tently carried  out  to  their  legitimate  extent,  and  they  would  altogether 
annihilate  the  Sabbath  day.  For  in  these  days  of  equal  legislation,  when 
all  monopolies  and  class  privileges  are  done  away,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
railway  companies  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  trade,  while  capi- 
talists of  every  other  kind  are  prohibited  ?  Thus  there  is  an  economical 
tendency  in  the  measures  now  advocated,  to  sacrifice  the  Sabbath  entirdy 
on  the  altar  of  mammon.  And  the  same  arguments  now  employed  against 
the  directors,  would  warrant,  justify,  and  demand  the  commencement  of 
labour,  in  various  departments,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  plea  of  necessity 
and  mercy,  as  urged  by  them,  would  justify  the  husbandman  in  labouring  at 
almost  every  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in  seed  time  and  harvest* 
When  fuel  is  scarce  it  would  justify  the  carrying  on  of  mining  operations. 
When  water  is  scarce,  it  would  justify  the  going  of  mills.  When  food  is 
high  and  the  income  stinted,  it  would  justify  the  tradesman,  whether  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  weaver,  carpenter,  in  labouring  on  the  Sabbath  day.  For 
what  is  more  necessary  than  fire  in  winter,  than  meal  in  all  seasons,  and 
the  comfortable  subsistence  of  a  man's  family.  An  example  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  necessity  and  mercy  among  our  opponents  was  afforded 
by  Professor  Dick,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  in  a 
discussion  respecting  the  conveyance  of  manure.  That  gentleman  is  report- 
ed to  have  stated,  that  **  he  looked  on  this  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
mercy,  inasmuch  as  some  thousand  loads  laid  down  upon  poor  land  would 
materially  increase  its  production,  and  hence,  that  the  directors,  if  they 
could  not  overtake  it  on  ordinary  days,  should  provide  the  means  of  convey- 
ing it  on  Sundays."  This  was  plain,  honest  speaking  ;  this  lets  the  country 
see,  if  they  are  not  wilfully  blind,  what  these  gentlemen  really  and 
truly  mean  by  necessity  and  mercy.  It  shews  that  in  their  opinion  when- 
ever there  is  a  good  end  which  cannot  be  conveniently  overtaken  on  ordi- 
nary days,  it  should  be  done  on  Sabbath  days.  Thus  would  the  principles 
of  these  gentlemen  degrade  the  Sabbath  below  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week,  as  far  as  God  has  exalted  it  above  them.  As  appears  from  the 
above  extract,  the  beau  ideal  of  these  gentlemen's  Sabbath  is  not  a  day 
on  which  no  work  shall  be  done,  but  a  day  on  which  all  the  dirty  worl^ 
which  could  not  be  done  on  other  days  with  comfort,  should  be  performed 
just  as  if  the  command  was  not  to  sanctify  but  to  pollute  the  Sabbath 
day.  And  if  they  are  successful  in  obtaining  the  end  they  have  in  view 
at  present,  they  will  certainly  originate  a  state  of  matters  that  has  a  morai 
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Umdtncy  towards  the  annihilation  of  the  Sabbath.  Sabbath  desecration 
intensiblj  diminishes  reTerence  for  that  holy  day,  even  among^  those  who 
•re  not  thems^Tes  chargeable  with  its  profanation.  Doring  the  short 
time  in  which  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  has  ran  its  trains  upon 
the  Sabbalhy  it  has  tended  much  to  desuien  men's  consciences  to  the  sin 
of  Sabbath  profimation  ;  and  hence  opinions  are  now  propagated  by  per- 
sons baring  a  profession  of  evangelical  religion,  which  ten  years  ago  even 
s  prudent  infidel  would  have  considered  it  expedient  to  suppress.  If  such 
bas  been  the  effect  of  education  by  Sabbath  trains  on  a  small  scale,  during 
io  short  a  time*  when  all  the  present  lines  are  finished,  and  passenger 
trains  shall  convey  their  parties  of  Sabbath  profaners  to  every  district, 
bowever  remote,  and  to  every  hamlet,  however  obscure,  who  can  calculate 
the  effect  which  this  roust  have  in  sapping  the  morality  and  religion  of 
the  land  ?  Habituated  to  this  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year, 
that  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  which  was  impressed  on  the  whole  country 
by  its  stated  observance,  will  be  dissipated  by  its  habitual  desecration. 
Trained  to  such  scenes  from  their  infancy  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
best  portion  of  the  next  generation  to  have  the  same  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath as  our  fiithers  had ;  and  the  irreligious  portion  of  the  community, 
bsving  got  a  principle,  will  carry  it  out,  and  it  will  just  come  to  this,  that 
every  man  will  keep  the  Sabbath  who  likes,  and  every  man  who  does  not 
like  will  labour  on  that  sacred  day.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  when 
it  comes  to  this,  Scotland  will  become  as  distinguished  for  Sabbath  dese- 
cration as  ever  she  was  for  Sabbath  observance.  The  farther  the  height 
from  which  a  stone  is  precipitated,  it  moves  with  the  greater  impetuosity, 
ind  rolls  to  the  greater  distance ;  and  as  our  Sabbaths  are  elevated  above 
those  of  any  other  land,  a  public  desecration  of  them,  beginning  at  such 
in  altitnde,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude,  will  spread  farther,  and  be 
aiore  resistless,  and  more  destructive  than  in  any  other  land. 

The  measures  advocated  by  our  opponents  are  hostile  to  all  the  great 
iatcrests  of  society,  and  to  those  of  every  class  in  the  country.  They  are 
bostile  to  religion,  the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  ;  they  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  onr  conntry,  of  whose  prosperity  the  Sabfattth  and  the  gospel  have  been 
the  g^rand  instruments  ;  they  are  hostile  to  the  men  of  the  present  gene- 
rstion,  whose  cup  of  iniquity  will  soon  overflow  if  these  measures  are 
mooessfnl ;  they  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  posterity,  on  whom  they 
vill  entail  g^ilt  and  wrath  if  they  succeed  in  this  scheme  of  degrading  the 
Sabbath  day.  These  measures  are  therefore  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
all  classes,  but  especially  are  they  inimical  to  the  labouring  man.  Our 
opponents,  no  doubt,  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  have  the  railway  opened  in 
order  that  the  poor  may  have  that  recreation  on  Sabbath  which  tbey 
ouinot  obtain  on  other  days.  But  of  all  propositions,  this  is  most  un- 
friendly to  the  labouring  man.  Its  substantial  aim  is  to  extract  all  the 
Isboor  which  can  be  got  out  of  him  during  six  days,  and  then  to  send  him 
to  recruit  his  body  in  the  conntry  on  the  sabbath  day,  just  as  if  he  had  no 
immortal  soul,  just  as  if  men  deserved  no  higher  treatment  than  horses, 
vhicfa,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  are  sent  out  into  the  fields  to  pasture.  The 
proposal  to  provide  recreation  for  the  labouring  classes  on  Sabbath  is  one 
tbat  is  most  mercenary  in  its  nature,  and  insulting  to  those  for  whose  bene- 
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fit  it  18  advocated.  If  the  labouring  classes  have  not  sufficient  time  for  re- 
creation on  the  week  days,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  righteous  and  merciful 
let  their  hours  of  labour  be  abridged,  or  let  them  have  half  a  day  for  recrea- 
tion, secured  by  law,  in  the  middle  of  every  week;  but  to  overwork  them 
during  six  days,  and  then  tell  them  to  recreate  themselves  on  the  seventh, 
is  to  rob  God  to  enrich  Mammon,  and  to  tempt  the  labourer  to  sacrifice 
his  soul  merely  that  others  may  derive  more  advantage  from  his  body. 

The  Sabbath,  being  a  scriptural  institution,  is  part  of  that  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  contebd  earnestly,  when- 
ever it  is  assailed;  and  though  some  professing  Christians  have  been 
really  deceived  by  plausible  pretences,  though  others  appear,  unconsciously, 
to  have  been  offering  incense  to  their  own  vanity  by  speaking  smooth 
things  about  Sabbath  profanation,  that  they  might  be  thought  persons  of 
sense — candid  ones — persons  of  liberal  minds  and  superior  light,  yet  it  is 
gratifying  to  se%  how  unanimous  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  been  on 
this  subject,  llie  chief  men  of  all  parties — Independents,  United  Sece- 
ders.  Free  Churchmen,  Original  Seceders,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and 
adherents  of  the  Established  Church,  have  gone  band  in  hand  in  the  matter. 
**  My  heart  is  towards  the  governors  of  Israel  that  offered  themselves  wil- 
lin^^ly  among  the  people."  And  ought  not  this  unanimity  to  have  much 
weight?  Granting  only  an  ordinary  degree  of  honesty,  and  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  the  calm  and  deliberate  opinion  of  a  professional  man  i^ 
entitled,  on  all  professional  subjects,  to  greater  weight  than  that  of  another 
individual.  The  opinion  of  mercantile  men  is  allowed  to  have  most  weight 
on  mercantile  subjects ;  so  is  that  of  medical  men  on  medical  matters ;  of 
political  men  in  political  things ;  of  agriculturists  in  all  that  pertains  to 
husbandry.  And  only  grant  to  the  clergy  an  equal  degree  of  honesty  and 
intelligence  with  other  men,  and  their  opinion,  if  in  any  degree  unanimous* 
is  entitled  to  equal  weight.  But  all  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  with 
the  exception  of  Bishop  Gillies,  and  the  Reverend  George  GilfiUan — and 
all  religious  periodicals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Congregational  Maga- 
zine, are  of  opinion  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  fourth  commandment  to  allow 
trains,  which  are  open  to  all  comers,  to  run  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  exception  strengthens  the  rule,  so  it  does  in  this  case- 
Bishop  Gillies  being  a  rapist,  one  of  a  class  of  religionists  who  have  long 
been  grieved  because  the  astral  lustre  of  their  innumerable  holidays  was 
altogether  eclipsed  by  the  solar  splendour  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath ;  and 
as  the  Reverend  George  GilfiUan  considers  himself  entitled  to  throw  in 
his  influence  against  the  Sabbath,  because  his  father  wrote  a  book  in  its 
defence,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  from  this  it 
is  obvious  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  interpreter  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  but  merely  as  an  exponent  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  shew- 
ing, to  the  curious  in  spiritual  navigation,  the  progress  that  the  vessel  of 
society  has  made  during  a  single  generation — that  which  was  south  in  the 
days  of  the  minister  of  Comrie  lying  due  north  in  the  days  of  his  son. 

The  burning  words  of  Bishop  Gillies  ought  to  be  palliated  when  we 
remember  that  he  is  a  Papist.— a  class  who  have  had  so  much  commerce 
with  the  fire,  that  they  probably  never  think  of  any  thing  heretical  disasso- 
ciated from  flames ;  the  malignity  of  the  Scotsman  is  none  surprising,  when 
we  remember  the  species  to  which  he  belongs ;  even  the  rhapsody  of  the 
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Rererend  George  Gilfillan  may  have  gprung  from  nothing  worse  than  a 
strong  impolse  of  eccentric  vanity,  mistaken  by  himself  for  independence 
of  mind  and  decision  of  character ;  but  truth  and  justice  forbid  us  to  speak 
thus  leniently  of  the  article  on  the  Sabbath  in  *<  the  Scottish  Congrega* 
tHHial  Magazine."      Respecting  the  management  of  this  periodical  we 
ve  entirely  ignorant,  and   we  have  no  idea  who  may  be  its  author, 
kt  the  features  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  By-ends,  in  the  town  of 
Carnal  Policy,   are  unequivocally  apparent  in   its  countenance.      The 
article  gives  no  certain  sound.      It  is  neither  one  thing   nor  another 
—it  rejoices  in  the  stopping  of  the  trains,  and  yet   it  considers  the 
•tof^ng  of  them  a  violation  of  public  right — it  maintains  that   the 
directors  would  sin  by  running  trains,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintains 
that  they  will  sin  if  they  do  not  run  trains.     The  writer  speaks  '<  half  the 
liDgaage  of  Ashdod,  and  half  the  language  of  Canaan  ;'*  on  both  parties 
be  smiles  with  the  one  cheek,  and  over  both  he  weeps  with  the  other ;  and 
teems  altogether  as  if  he  were  composed  of  jarring  particles,  about  to  make 
i  secession  from  one  another,  carrying  the  one  half  of  him  to  the  friends  of 
the  Sabliatht  and  the  other  half  to  its  opponents ;  but  policy  steps  in  and 
flffscts  a  compromise,  by  which  the  partnership  is  preserved ;  it  being  sti- 
polsled,  that  whenever  the  Sabbatarian  particles  said  any  thing  in  favour 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  anti* Sabbatarian  particles  should  be  allowed  to  say  as 
ttach  on  the  opposite  side.      Of  this  agreement  to  differ,   the  article 
refinred  to  is  the  amiable  progeny.    The  writer,  first  of  all,  maintains  that 
the  anti- Sabbatarians  are  the  public ;  then  he  maintains  that  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have,  Jrom  usage,  derived  a  right  to  be  con- 
Teyedonthe  Sabbath  day.    Strange  doctrine,  truly,  that  usage  can  acquire 
for  people  a  right  to  sin.     According  to  this,  how  clear  is  the  right  of  the 
dwdlers  on  the  Continent  to  frequent  the  theatres  on  the  Lord's  day,  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  for  generations — bow  clear  is  the  right 
of  heathens  to  worship  idols,  seeing  they  have  done  it  from  time  imme- 
iBorial.     Having  instructed  us  on  the  morality  of  social  right,  he  then 
proceeds  to  pour  his  illumination  on  the  morality  of  the  social  relations, 
ud  we  are  instructed  that  all  rights  **  are  determined  by  the  relation  of 
the  parties,*^  and  that,  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  railway  are  bound  to 
prove  **  that  something  has  occurred  to  alter  their  relation  to  the  public, 
hf  which  they  are  entitled  to  discontinue  what  hitherto  the  public  has 
qnietly  enjoyed  as  its  right.''    All  this  is  very  sound  in  point  of  morality, 
lod  happily  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  relation  in 
the  esse ;  the  management  of  the  railway  being  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  considered  it  right  to  run  trains  on  Sabbath,  whereas  now  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  consider  it  sinful  to  do  so ;  thus,  seeing  the 
relation  is  now  between  the  public  and  Sabbatarians,  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  of  measures.     The  spirit  of  the  anti- Sabbatarian  particles  having 
thus  spoken  its  sentiments,  it  gives  way  for  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  the  Sub- 
bstarian  particles,  which  comes  forward  in  a  protesting  attitude :  *'  We 
trust  our  readers   will  not   suppose  from   these   remarks  that  we   are 
of  the  number  of  those   who   are   personally  annoyed  at,  or  who  re- 
gret the  decision  of  the  directors  Jbr  its   own  sake.     No,    we  rather 
rejoice  that  the  railway  is  closed  on    Sabbath,   and  hope  that  it    may 
remain    so.**      The  spirit  of  the   anti- Sabbatarian    particles   thinking, 
No.  II.  VOL.  I.  a 
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perhaps,  that  this  was  going  too  far,  ahrnptly  cats  short  the  speec 
of  his  partner  by  a  clause  of  an  opposite  kind.  '*  But  we  caunc 
help  regretting  that  the  directors,  as  religious  men,  should  have  mad 
their  own  private  religious  convictions  the  ground  of  their  procedure  i 
this  matter.  They  have  hereby,  we  fear,  done  harm  to  the  cause  of  reli 
gion  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  They  have  associated  it  with  wha 
the  public  thinks  injustice  and  oppression."  These  two  spirits  have  the 
an  amiable  and  loving  conference  about  the  refusal  of  sites  to  Free  Chare! 
and  Popish  congregations,  in  which  their  views  are  entirely  at  one,  probe 
bly  because  they  are  animated  here  by  a  common  antipathy.  Each  c 
these  spirits  then  brings  forward  his  own  hypothetical  resolution  as  th 
issue  of  the  conference.  *'  If,"  says  the  Sabbatarian  spirit,  **  they  rui 
trains  on  Sabbath  they  violate  the  divine  law."  To  which  the  anti-Sab 
batarian  spirit  replies,  **  If  they  refuse  to  run  them,  they  make  their  pri 
vate  convictions  the  rule  of  public  duty,  and  force  that  duty  on  an  unwill 
ing  public.*'  These  resolutions  are  then  blended  into  one,  which  is  move< 
by  the  one  spirit,  and  seconded  by  the  other,  and  acquiesced  in  by  both 
which  runs  in  these  words :  <<  In  either  case  they  err,  and  do  what  th 
Bible  condemns."  On  the  ground  of  this  resolution,  an  address  is  prepare< 
and  sent  forth  to  the  Christian  public.  Say  the  two  spirits,  in  one  voice 
**  Our  humble  but  firm  advice  to  them  is  to  have  nothing  to  do,  either  a 

Proprietors  or  directors,  with  such  ensnaring  modes  of  vesting  capitaL* 
laving  thus  spoken,  the  two  spirits  go  forth  hand  in  hand,  taking  thei 
leave  of  those  before  whom  they  have  been  performing,  in  these  words 
which  they  speak  as  if  they  were  no  more  twain,  but  only  one,  **  Let  th( 
dead  bury  their  dead,  but  follow  thou  me." 

We  intended,  had  we  been  able,  to  add  something  respecting  other  mode 
of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  and  about  some  of  the  means  that  might  be  U8e< 
to  promote  its  better  observance,  but  we  must  defer  it  till  a  future  number 
What  may  be  the  result  of  the  controversy  at  present,  in  this  land,  wi 
cannot  tell ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  Lord  of  thi 
Sabbath,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  maintain  his  own  in  despit< 
of  all  opposition.  The  Sabbath  has  now  existed  daring  six  thonsam 
years ;  it  has  survived  the  assaults  of  Paganism  and  Popery  and  infidelity 
and  that  which  Satan  has  been  unable  to  do  by  their  means,  we  may  real 
assured  will  never  be  done  by  the  Scotsman  and  the  Town  Councils 
even  when  aided  by  the  Congregational  Magazine.  The  Sabbath  wat 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  anc 
it  will  exist  till  the  knell  of  our  world  has  been  rung,  and  the  Churcl 
shall  enter  into  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwellett 
righteousness. 


THE  HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST  OVER  THE  NATIONS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  extract 
from  the  United  Secession  and  Relief  Magazine,  on  the  above  important 
subject.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  the  members  of  the  Original  SeceS' 
sion  Church  to  see  such  a  homage,  to  one  of  the  grand  heads  of  theii 
testimony,  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  From  an  article  on  national  sina 
by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 
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**  In  proceeding  thns  to  illustrate  its  generic  character,  I  summon  tX- 
tention  to  that  fundamental  truth  of  our  faith, — that  God  has  exalted  his 
SOD  Jesna  to  be  the  king  of  nations,  and,  among  others,  the  king  of  our 
own ;  and  that  it  is  according  to  our  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
this  decreet  that  he  takes  account  of  our  national  character,  for  reward  or 
punishment.  For  the  sake  both  of  explanation  and  impression,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  make  the  illustration  here  of  a  somewhat  minutely  specific 
character.  Observe,  therefore^  that  he,  Jesus  Christ,  is  our  nation's 
king  universally  ;  not  only  in  respect  of  his  being  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
every  class,  and  of  each  individual  of  every  class,  but  of  each  individual 
in  every  capacity,  character,  and  relation,  in  which  he  subsists : — that  our 
Qoeen  is  responsible  to  Him,  not  only  for  her  personal  faith  and  con- 
duct, and,  with  her  husband,  for  the  regulation  of  her  household,  and  the 
order  of  her  court,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  she  discharges  all  her  royal 
functions  in  the  stewardship  of  his  power ;  that  her  ministers  are  responsible 
to  Him  for  what  measures  they  introduce,  and  what  they  do  not  introduce, 
as  each  member  of  the  Legislature  is  responsible  for  his  vote,  and  each  elec- 
tor lor  htM  :  that  our  judges  and  magistrates  are  responsible  to  Him  for 
tbar  decisions  and  sentences,  as  lawyers  are  for  what  cause  they  undertake 
to  [dead,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  plead  them,  as  all  jurymen  are  for 
the  verdicts  which  they  bring  in  ;  that  physicians  are  responsible  to  Him 
far  the  care  of  their  patients,  equally  with  pastors  for  the  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  professors  and  teachers  for  the  care  of  their  pupils ;  that  men 
of  learning,  and  authors  of  books,  and  editors  of  newspapers,  and  maga- 
sinea,  are  his  responsible  subjects,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  employ 
their  powers  and  exert  their  influences,  as  all  merchants  are  for  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  conduct  their  business,  and  expend  the  wealth  they  may 
have  gained ;  that  masters  are  responsible  to  Him  for  the  work  which 
they  exact,  and  the  amount  of  its  remuneration,  as  servants  are  for  their 
lolMniasion,  diligence,  and  faithfulness ;  that  our  youths  are  responsible 
to  Him  for  the  manner  in  which  they  contract  marriage  alliances,  as 
spootes,  and  parents,  and  children,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  are  for  the 
mutual  love  of  home ;  and,  in  like  manner,  for  men  and  women  of  every 
mentionable  relation,  in  all  characters,  in  all  circumstances — that  all  are 
responsible  to  Him  for  having  their  opinions,  feelings  and  conduct,  whether 
th^  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do,  regulated  by  his  law,  as  reveal- 
ed m  the  gospel." 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


The  Doctrine  of  JusHfieation  through  imputed  Right eoutnesM.  A  Viteourte  from  Itaiah 
Ut,  J  7.  Bj  the  Rev.  David  Wiuon,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  London, 
Antbor  of  Palaemon'i  Creed  Reviewed,  &c.  A  new  edition.  Edinburgh,  James 
Wood,  88.  Prince's  Street. 


The  doctrine  of  juitificaiion  through 
iiith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  fully 
vsrrants  those  striking  and  emphatic 
sayings  about  it,  to  which  some,  under 


a  deep  sense  of  its  primary  and  para- 
mount importance,  have  given  utterance. 
It  was  declared  by  Luther  to  be  the 
article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church, 
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And  Pfghlni,  though  a  Papist,  calls  this 
the  ehhf  part  of  Chrittxan  doctrine^  and 
acknowledges  that  it  had  been  obscar* 
ed,  rather  than  illustrated,  by  many  wri- 
ters of  his  own  communion.  D'Aubigne, 
after  quoting  the  animated  language  in 
which  Luther  speaks  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  sinners,  remarks, 
"  Thus  the  powerful  doctrine  which  had 
already  saved  the  world,  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  which  was  to  save  it  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  days  of  the  reformers, 
was  expounded  by  Luther,  with  force  and 
clearness.  Stretching  over  numerous  ages 
Of  ignorance,  and  superstition,  ho  here 
shook  hands  with  St  Paul."  And  another 
living  author  of  great  celebrity,  when 
illustrating  the  truths  which  are  peculiar 
to  Christianity,  introduces  the  doctrine 
of  justification  through  faith,  as  **the 
flnt  in  systematic  order,  as  well  as  in 
magnitude,"  and  asserts  of  it,  **  that  it 
is  a  doctrine,  which,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
nofi  refUics  to  be  tampered  with  or  com- 
|tromtsod,  and  which  will  hold  its  own 
|iUvi*  or  none."  **  It  challenges,"  he  says, 
**  tiw  l(a«*lf,  not  only  a  broad  basis  on 
whUth  It  limy  rest  alone  \  but  a  broad 
iMirdtir,  upon  whioh  nothing  that  is  hu- 
mnii  itmy  (msimss.** 

A  i1(t«lrlii«  of  Nuoh  importance  in  the 
rhrtstUll  system  haa,  as  might  have  been 
i*^|tf»i>li»di  tHtU^d  fbrth  the  energies  both 
wf  \\w  ^ttMl  and  of  tho  friends  of  evangeli- 
i>hI  truth  Kvery  thing  connected  with 
the  JuntlAoalton  of  a  sinner,  as  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God,  has  been  assailed. 
The  foundation  of  it,  the  nature  and 
actings  of  Justifying  faith,  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  doctrine,  have  all 
been  impugned,  or  grievously  perverted. 
This  article  of  divine  truth  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  most  ably  defended, 
and  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  by  many, 
who  have  manifested  a  zeal  in  its  behalf, 
inspired  and  sanctified  by  the  experience 
of  its  truth,  and  of  its  blessed  efficacy  on 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  soul.     See, 


In  particular,  ike  true  dodrime  ofjutiifi' 
cation  asserUd  and  vindicated  from  tk£ 
errors  of  Papiets^  ArmimiamSt  Sodniane, 
and  especially  Antinomiansj  by  Anthony 
Burgess.  And  the  Doctrine  of  Justxfi- 
eafion  by  Faith,  through  the  impmtation  of 
the  righteomeness  of  Christ,  explaimedf 
confirmed  and  vindicated,  by  John  Owen, 
D.D. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  new  and 
a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Rev.  David 
Wilson's  sermon  on  this  subiject  haa  been 
published,  as  we  do  not  know  a  small 
tract  which  contains  a  view  of  this  doo- 
trine  more  truly  scriptural,  or  more 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory.  The 
author  of  this  sermon  was  minister  of  a 
Seceder  Congregation  in  London,  from 
1752-1784. 

Besides  Paletmons  Creed  Revieioed,  a 
work  which  contains  an  able  refutation 
of  the  dangerous  errors  advanced  by 
Sandeman,  in  his  letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasia,  Mr  Wilson  published  several 
single  sermons  preached  on  particular 
occasions.  These,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  discourses,  selected  from  hit 
MSB.,  were  published  after  his  death, 
by  his  successor,  Dr  Jerment,  and  thf 
volume  is  rich  in  gospel  truth  and  Chris- 
tian experience. 

In  the  sermon  before  us,  the  preacher 
brings  forth  the  best  robe,  that  sinners 
may  put  it  on.  He  exhibits  the  Redeem- 
er's name  as  the  Lord,  our  righteousness, 
in  a  manner  admirably  fitted  to  make 
every  one  who  hears  it  pronounced  to 
feel  his  need  of  an  interest  in  him,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  presented  with 
the  highest  encouragement  and  fullest 
warrant  to  say,  "  surely  in  the  Lord  have 
I  righteousness.**  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  this  sermon.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent little  book  for  a  present  to  the 
young,  or  for  any  whose  views  of  di- 
vine truth  may  be  incorrect  or  deficient, 
especially  on  the  ground  on  which  alone 
a  sinner  can  find  acceptance  with  God. 


Slavery  forbid/fen  by  the  Word  of  God,  A  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  Datid  Youhg, 
I). I)  ,  Perth.  Delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Free  Church  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


This  is  a  very  able  and  judicious  pro-     tion,  and  abounds  in  what  is  not  veryc 
duetion.    It  is  written  with  much  anima-     mon  at  any  time,  and  has  been  singularly 
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MnatiBg  Id  tbit  eontroTerty — good  com- 
MOO  teiiae,  and  loaiid  tcriptaral  principle ; 
•sd  it  ii  every  where  marked  by  heeltli- 
fW  Chriatien  feeling,  on  a  moat  important 
talqeet.  We  recommend  it  to  the  per- 
mal  of  oar  readera,  aa  a  well-timed  re- 
bake  to  hair-^litUng  morality,  on  the  one 
laad,  and  to  all  anneceaaary  Tiolenoe  on 
die  other.  There  ia  a  tendeney,  in  pro- 
mt timet,  and  in  connection  with 
davery,  to  aeparate  humanity  and  eran- 
falical  religf on— the  one  claaa  denounces 
•U  erangelim  that  ia  not  hamane — the 
otiitr  daaa  denonnees  all  humanity  that  is 
Bot  ortliodox ;  but  Dr  Young's  pamphlet, 
in  dfeei,  says,  and  we  cordially  concur  in 
the  sentlasent :  **  What  God  hath  joined 
let  no  man  put  asunder.*'  The  following 
m  his  concluding  remarks : — 

**  But,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise  so  arduous,  our  morement  must  be 
general ;  it  must  be  Christianised  ;  it 
■■St  be  united ;  it  must  be  persevering ; 
sad,  above  all,  it  most  be  thoroughgoing. 
There  mutt  be  no  mincing  of  the  matter 
•^no  dealing  in  subtile  distinctions — no 
sttempts  to  hide  the  deformity  of  a  glar- 
ing iniquity.  Disunion,  bad  aa  it  is,  were 
a  thousand  times  better  than  this.  Let 
IS  learn  from  the  past  how  to  deal  with 
the  present.  What  was  the  ground  taken 
sp  by  the  leaders  of  our  own  hosts,  in 
the  day  of  our  battle  vrith  British  slavery? 
By  what  means  did  they  arouse  the 
ChrlstSan  energies  of  onr  little  isle  so  ex- 
tensively, and  with  such  success  ?  Not  by 
the  use  of  anodynes — not  by  paltering 
with  great  principles — not  by  telling  us 
that,  after  all,  slavery  would  not  be  so 
bad  a  thing,  if  men  would  but  be  merd- 
fcL  No ;  they  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
They  went  directly  to  the  root  of  the  eviL 
Tbey  saw  that  a  merciful  thief  is  a  thief 
idn,  and  that  a  merciful  robber  is  just  a 
robber  atilL  They  saw  this — they  said 
thsy  saw  it ;  they  made  the  land  to  ring 
with  their  reiterations  of  it  They  fixed 
the  tielief  of  it  in  the  consciences  of  mil- 
lions ;    and   the   God   of  truth — whose 


truth  they  proclaimed — led  them  on  to 
victory.  Let  us  go  and  do  likewise,  if 
we  wish  to  deliver  our  own  souls,  or  to 
see  the  yoke  of  American  slavery  broken 
in  pieces  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  feel  convinced  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  the  question  we 
have  been  considering  has  come  to  a 
crisis,  so  far  as  this^oountry  is  concerned 
in  it.  This  conviction  has  been  growing 
on  me  for  a  good  while  past ;  and  it  is  ita 
growth  more  than  any  thing  else,  which 
accounts  for  my  appearance  here  this 
evening.  1  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  other  people's  controversies,  so  far 
as  they  are  local  or  denominationB] ;  but 
there  are  questions  about  which,  and 
there  are  times  in  which,  every  man  who 
has  an  opinion,  and  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
press it,  should  take  care  how  he  resists 
the  call.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  present 
question,  and  such  the  present  time. 
More,  perhaps,  than  many  are  aware  of, 
or  are  even  willing  to  believe,  depends 
on  the  ground  which  British  Christians 
are  led  to  take  amidst  the  present  excite- 
ment If  we  take  the  low  ground  which 
a  number  seem  to  prefer,  we  shall  fall 
into  a  grievous  error,  and  lend  our  influ- 
ence to  artful  oppressors,  who  have  no 
decided  or  governing  desire  to  see  their 
slavery  at  an  end.  But  if  we  take  the 
high  ground  which  the  Scriptures  sanc- 
tion, and  common  humanity  instinctively 
affects^if  we  tell  the  Americans,  as  with 
one  voice,  that  their  slavery  is  in  itseif 
a  sin — an  atrocious  sin — a  sin  which,  in 
their  case,  is  marked  by  fearful  aggrava- 
tions— a  sin  whose  cry  is  heard  in  hearen 
imploring  vengeance  on  their  guilty  heads; 
if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  without  weary- 
ing, and  without  wavering,  we  need  not 
doubt  of  ultimate  success;  for  God  is 
with  us ;  His  word  is  on  our  side ;  the 
spirit  of  His  gospel  is  the  ally  of  our  aim, 
and,  very  possibly,  it  may  be  given  to  us 
to  slay  the  monster  that  is  devouring  our 
brethren,  as  we  slew  bis  kinsman  that 
was  devouring  ourselves." 


21c  Two  Mcffi$iraeu§;  or  the  Fir$t  Blast  of  the  Setenlk  Tntmpet, 

Light  Secederst 


An  Address  to  Old 


When  we  saw  the  title  of  the  '*  Old 
Light  Seceders,"  given  to  the  Associate 
Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders,  we 
found  a  lecture  on  nicknames  inftantly 


begin  to  germinate  in  our  interior, 
and  the  words  **  Cameronians,"  **  Hill, 
folks,"  ••  Muntain-men,*'  •*  Mackmillans," 
had  already  passed  the  gates  of  charity. 
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and  oauted  the  organ  of  speech  to  under- 
go certain  moTements  preparatory  to 
action,  when,  on  turning  over  the  first 
page,  we  became  suddenly  actuated  by 
feelings  Tery  different  from  those  of  re- 
taliation. The  author  traces  all  magis- 
tracy, in  the  abstract,  to  God,  and  all 
magistracy,  as  it  is,  has  been,  or  can  be, 
in  a  fallen  world,  to  the  devil.  In  ex- 
pounding these  new  claims  of  the  prince 
of  darkness  our  author  has  certainly  not 
appeared  as  "  an  angel  of  light.**  To 
understand  his  meaning,  to  nse  his  own 
words,  *'  will  for  ever  baflOe  the  finest  in- 
genuity of  men  and  angels.*'  It  is  not  a 
production  for  those  who,'  like  Solomon, 
are  disposed  to  say,  eoneeming  laughter^ 
that  it  is  mad,  but  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  all  who  have  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
various  fantastic  forms  into  which  mist 


can  propagate  itself.  We  agree 
author  in  two  of  his  remarks,  f 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  **  tl 
not  good  to  mistake  one  thing 
other."  Seeondlift  We  quite  agi 
him  **  that  is  better  to  look  on  hi 
than  to  speculate  on  wind."  & 
Presbyterianism  is  here  caricatui 
sent  forth  speaking  a  Babylonish 
having  her  head  dressed  with 
feathers  like  an  American  chieft 
her  face  carved  like  a  Zealand 
having  ••  Wamba,  the  son  of  Wit 
her  lacquey,  to  pave  the  way  and 
off  the  crowd.  We  sympathise  i 
respected  friends  of  the  Refon 
nod,  on  this  extravagant  burlesque 
opinions,  concerning  which  they  x 
say,  **  Save  us  from  our  friends, 
will  defend  ourselves  from  our  eo 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Mission  Committee  of  the  Synod 
of  Original  Seceders  met  on  the  26th  of 
January.  It  was  agreed  to  solicit  the 
early  and  special  attention  of  ministers 
and  Presbyteries  to  the  subject  of  the 
Synod's  missionary  undertaking,  that  at 
its  approaching  meeting  this  matter  may 
be  early  taken  up,  and  receive  a  mature 
and  deliberate  consideration.  The  Com- 
mittee desire,  also,  to  bring  into  view, 
the  necessity  there  is  for  encouraging 
young  men  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


studies  with  a  view  to  public  use 
and  especially  in  this  department 
service  of  Christ.  The  treasur 
counts  for  the  year  are  closed  on 
day  of  April,  and  all  contribnt 
the  Mission  Fund  are  requested 
remitted  to  him,  Mr  David  Wai 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  or 
that  date.  The  next  meeting  o 
mittee  will  be  held  in  Davie 
Session  House,  on  Tuesday,  th* 
day  of  April,  at  1 0  o'clock  momi 


THE  JEWS. 


The  efforts  which  are  being  made  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  country  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Besides  the 
exertions  which  may  be  noticed  in  other 
quarters,  there  are  several  principal 
stations  on  the  continent  of  Enrope 
where  Jewish  Missions  have  been  esta- 
blished for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
We  may  mention  the  cities  of  Pesth, 
Jassy,  Berlin,  Posen  and  Constantinople. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  di- 
rected  special  attention  to  the  case  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  Lord  has  vouchsafed 
to  them  not  a  little  of  his  countenance 
in  their  labours  of  love.  Pesth,  a  city  of 
Hungary,    in  the   Austrian    dominions, 


appears  to  be  one  of  the  station 
has  excited  the  largest  share  c 
rest,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  givi 
particulars  connected  with  the  ] 
there,  from  a  letter  in  the  Mis 
Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Sc 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
of  date  Oct.  9.  1846. 

*  *  *  < 

We  cannot  announce  to  you,  th 
are  crowding  into  the  kingdom 
the  little  gate  is  suffering  violenc 
the  loud  and  incessant  knocking  o 
without.  We  seem  often  to  be 
ing  our  strength  for  nought — S{ 
all  the  day  to  a  gainsaying  people 
the  Lord,  in  his  mercy,  is  not  lea 
altogether   without  a  testimony 
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own  Word.  SeTeral  are  in  a  state  in 
vldefa  hope  mingles  with  fear  in  regard 
to  them ;  two  aeem  to  be  standing  on 
the  Terj  threshold,  a  third  not  far  awaj. 
We  wait  with  expectation  to  see  the  sal< 
▼ition  of  God.  It  is  a  good  sight  to  see 
loidi  standing  about  the  doors  of  salva- 
tion,  even  though  for  a  time  thej  barter 
sad  bargain,  instead  of  receiving  the 
Lord's  free  welcome.  Unless  this  con- 
ditioning about  the  price  is  a  mere  cloak 
to  cover  their  unwillingness  to  enter  in, 
tbej  will,  bj  his  grace,  find  their  way  in 
tiine.  *  *  * 

I  shaU  now  My  something  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the   instrumentality  for   the 
ipread  of  the  Gospel.     Six  weeks  ago 
we  had  no  school  for  Jewish  children, 
nor  had  we  the  prospect  of  getting  one 
established.     The  Lord  has  taken  this 
natter  into  his  own   hand,   and   done 
what  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
bad  we  moved  directly  in  it,  as  you  will 
presently  see.     Mr  Saphir's  eldest  son 
(by  his  present  wife)  the  first,  who  was 
baptised  by  us  in  Pesth,   after  having 
ipeot  two  years  in  Germany,  in  a  semi- 
nary for  training  schoolmasters,  returned 
home  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  broken  in 
health  and  lame  of  a  complaint  in  his 
ftiot,  which  remuns  still  unhealed.     He 
has  been  a  comfort  to  us  all  from  the 
first   day   even   until  now,    walking   in 
humility  and  in  love,  increasing  in  know- 
ledge and  in  grace.     The  Lord  put  it 
into  his  heart,  about  six  weeks  ago,  to 
assemble  a  few  children  round  his  bed- 
side (for  at  that  time  he  was  so  ailing 
ss  to  be  confined  to  his  bed)  to  give 
them   daily   instruction,   chiefly  in    the 
Scriptures.     For  the  first  week  three  or 
four  Jewish  children  attended.     Shortly 
after   they  increased  to   fourteen — all 
Jews,    with  a    few   exceptions.     Their 
teacher    receiving    new    energy,    even 
bodily,  from  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
labours,  rose  from  his  bed,  and  has  not 
since  laid  himself  down,  except  for  sleep. 
His  room  became  too  small  and  con- 
tned.     We   provided  him   with   means 
for  a  more  suitable  locality.     The  num- 
bers went  on  increasing.     Now  the  daily 
attendance  is  between  forty  and  fifty,  of 
whom  but  a  very  small  proportion  con- 
sitU  of  Gentiles.         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

Our  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
is  now  finished.  I  suppose  you  will  by 
this  time  have  received  the  copy  we  sent 
you  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Grant.  Tou  will 
see  that  the  execution  is  beautiful,   and 


that  it  forms  one  of  the  finest  editions 
of  the  kind  that  have  yet  been  published. 
We  have  already  begun  the  work  of  cir- 
culation.    We  sent  two  of  our  colpor- 
teurs with  one  assortment,  a  journey  of 
250  miles,  through  Hungary  to  Poland. 
We  wished  to  see  especially  if  an  en- 
trance could  be  got  for  them   through 
the  frontier  into  that  dark  land.      They 
sold  a  large  number   of  copies  in   the 
towns  and  villages  of  Hungary  through 
which   they   passed.     But    when    they 
came  to  the  boundaries,  their  progress 
was  stopped.      They  learned  from    the 
custom-bouse  officers,  that  they  have  the 
strictest  orders  to  let  no  book,  of  what- 
ever kind,  through  from  Hungary.      Our 
colporteurs  were  commissioned  not  only 
to  circulate  among  the  Jews  their  own 
Scriptures,  but  also  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  Him  to  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets    bear   witness.      Their    work 
seems  in  this  respect  to  have  been  much 
blessed,  especially  in  one  town,  (Gyon- 
gyes,)  where  a  great  stir  was  made  and 
much    inquiry   existed.      Another    col- 
porteur we  sent  with  a  similar  assort- 
ment down  the  Danube,  to  the  lower 
regions   of   Hungary.      A   still    larger 
blessing  rested  on  this  undertaking  than 
on  the  other.      The  Jewish  mind  is  in  a 
state   of  movement,    as   we    expected. 
Many  have  heard  a  distant  report  of  the 
truth,   and  are  anxious  to  hear  more. 
The  fields  are  whitening  to  the  harvest. 
We  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  give 
us  a  supply  of  suitable  labourers.     Many 
Bibles  were  sold  on  this  journey,  and 
much  inquiry  was  awakened.     Besides 
the  Hebrew  Bibles,  he  sold  all  the  Ger- 
man Bibles  and  New  Testaments  he  had 
with  him,  with  a  few  exceptions,   ex- 
clusively among  Jews.     He  as  well   as 
the    other    two    kept     daily    journals. 
We  may  afterwards  present  you  with  ex- 
tracts from  these,  that  you  may  see  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  work.    We  feel 
greatly  the  want  of  a  right  supply  of  good 
and  suitable  tracts  to  leave  behind  in  the 
places  visited,  to  jiourish  and  deepen  the 
impressions  made.     What  a  field  lies  be- 
fore us  in  Hungary,  when  we  are  once 
ready  fully  to  enter  on  it.     Our  work  is 
but   beginning  yet.     A  few  souls  in  a 
single  city  can   never  satisfy  us.     Our 
station  must   be   a  centre   from  which 
streams  shall  issue  forth  through  the  whole 
land.     You  will  observe  that  though  we 
are  yet  far  from  the  position  which  we 
should  occupy,  yet,  b)  Xhe  %tia«  oi  Ci^^ 
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we  are  approaching  nearer  to  it.  The 
Oospel  is  being  preached.  A  school  it 
in  operation.  The  Bible  is  printed,  and 
being  circulated.    Men  are  being  trained 


for  carrying  to  the  dispersed  of  Israel, 
among  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  Hun- 
gary, the  joyful  tidings  that  Messiah  is 
come. 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Letter  from  a  coii vested  Criep  of  Pabatonga  to  a  Oentleman  in 

London. 

{From  the  Herald  of  the  Churches,) 


Friend,  — I  am  about  to  make  known 
to  you  my  former  character.  It  was 
darkness — evil  and  savage.  Ignorance  is 
the  author  of  all.  The  reign  of  the  devil 
is  an  evil  reign.  Two  tribes  came  for- 
merly,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  made  war  with  me.  I  fled 
to  the  mountains,  because  they  were  many 
and  we  were  few.  Afterwards  we  made 
peace  ;  but  the  peace  of  heathen  chiefs  is 
not  of  long  duration. 

When  my  father  died,  the  reign  came 
to  me,  and  I  governed  under  the  savage 
king,  the  devil.  War  again  grew,  but 
my  enemies  did  not  overcome  me.  The 
name  of  one  party  was  **  Takitumu" 
(compUteljf  tear  up;)  the  name  of  the 
other,  **  Taareotonga'*(1f Ae  aouthem  reign,) 
The  name  of  my  party  was  **  Buangi 
Kura,"  (^itrength  of  the  breadfruit,)  The 
enemy  obtained  guns  from  a  foreign  ship, 
fired  upon  us,  and  three  were  killed. 

We  then  became  full  of  troubles :  all 
my  people  were  greatly  distressed,  be- 
cause we  had  not  before  been  accustomed 
to  the  firing  of  guns.  If  we  ran  to  the 
mountains  we  were  not  safe — guns  are 
strange  weapons.  We  kissed  each  other 
again,  and  again  dwelt  in  peace. 

Not  long  after,  war  grew  among  them- 
selves. Makea,  chief  of  Avarua,  was 
driven  to  me  for  shelter ;  and  we  were 
dwelling  together,  when  a  ship  came  and 
brought  the  Word  of  God  to  this  land. 
I  believed,  and  received  the  thing  the 
teachers  taught.  They  told  us  to  cast 
away  our  gods,  to  burn  them  in  the  fire  ; 


Liquidation  Fund, — The  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Se- 
oeders  request  congregations  to  send  up 
their  collection  for  the  Liquidation  Fund 
to  the  Treasurer,  Mr  A.  Meek,  North 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  by  the  1st  of  April ; 
by  which  time  it  is  also  expected  that  ap- 
plications for  assistance  may  be  lodged, 
together  with  reports  of  the   progress 


Mying,  *<  Jehovah  Is  the  true  God,  in 
whom  is  salvation."  I  asked,  *<  What 
is  that  new  doctrine  ?  Who  is  that  God  ?" 
Papeiha  then  said,  '*  Jehovah  it  God ; 
Jesus  is  the  Lord !"  I  then  asked,  •*  Will 
wars  cease  ?  Will  my  head  be  safe  ?  Will 
my  children  and  my  people  live?*'  It 
was  answered,  **  There  will  be  no  more 
war,  no  death,  but  peace  and  life  will 
grow :  the  regn  of  Jesus  is  a  good  and 
lasting  reign."  I  then  burnt  my  gods — 
they  blazed  in  the  fire.  I  pnt  away  many 
wives  (seven  in  number),  and  put  down 
all  heathen  practices. 

Friend,  this  which  I  l»Te  made  known 
is  a  part  of  my  former  character,  when 
I  did  the  savage  work  of  the  devil.  Now 
I  know  the  true  God  who  made  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  firom  whom  coineth 
the  dominion  of  kings  in  this  worid.  I 
am  now  dwelling  in  the  reign  of  Jesas : 
often  am  I  thinking  of  my  former  daya— 
the  days  of  my  youth.  Now  I  am  dd, 
my  joy  is  the  great  love  and  goodoe«  o# 
God,  and  that  I  should  know  tha  peace  of 
Jesus. 

The  eye-lengtheners  (spectacles)  yon 
sent  me  have  reached  me.  They  are  now 
with  me.  I  am  rejoiced,  while  I  look 
through  the  glasses,  to  read  the  Word  of 
God,  because  my  eyes  are  misty  with  age. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  my  word. 
May  you  be  saved  by  the  true  God  I 

Written  by  my  daughter-in-law,  Na 
Stephano  Yanie.  My  own  band  has  writ- 
ten 

Na  Tinomana, 

Chief  of  Arortmgi, 


made  or  making  during  the  last  season  for 
liquidating  their  debt,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  correct  report  by  the 
next  meeting  of  Synod. 

Synod  Fund. — All  Collections  for  the 
Synod  Fund  ought  to  be  forwarded  or 
reported  to  the  Treasurer,  at  latett,  by 
the  15th  of  ApriL 
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THE  TWO  SECESSIONS. 
PART  n. 


Ill  drawiDg  the  parallel  between  the  two  Secessions  we  have  already 
obsenred  that  the  leading  point  in  the  testimony  of  both  is,  the  royal 
tnpremacy  of  Christ, — ^the  cardinal  doctrine  that  he  is  both  '<  king  of 
saints  **  and  "  king  of  nations" — ^head  of  his  body,  the  Church,  and 
head  over  all  things  for  her  sake.  Acting,  howerer,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple so  beantifully  expressed  by  D'Aubign^,  That  a  Church,  once  pure 
and  scriptural,  ought,  in  all  her  future  appearances  for  truth,  to  occupy 
not  merely  abstract  but  historical  ground,  both  parties  have  avowed 
their  adherence  to  that  great  truth,  not  simply  as  a  doctrine  of  scrip- 
tme,  but  as  a  distinguishing  part  of  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Church  from  which  they  are  sprung,  as  a  doctrine  embodied  in  the 
standards,  illustrated  by  the  contendings,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
their  spiritual  ancestry.  Both,  accordingly,  profess  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  her  best  days,  to  ap- 
pit>ve  of  her  attainments,  and  serve  themselves  heirs  to  her  testimony. 
It  comes,  then,  to  be  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry.  How  has  that 
daim,  in  both  cases,  been  substantiated? 

That  the  first  Secession  fairly  established  hers  will  be  questioned  by 
no  candid  observer.  The  title  of  her  testimony  is,  '^  An  act,  declaration, 
and  testimony  for  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  the  Confession 
of  Faithy  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  of  the  three  nations."  And  its  contents  do  not  belie  its 
title.  In  these,  as  well  as  her  other  public  deeds,  pointed  against  the 
reigning  errors  of  the  day,  the  attainments  of  the  Reformation  are  fiilly 
stated  and  vindicated,  the  defections  from  them  distinctly  traced  and 
pointedly  condemned,  and  the  solemn  ratifications  which  had  been  given 
to  these  attainments  by  legal  guarantees,  international  treaties,  and 
public  vows  to  God,  are  specifically  approved  and  recognised  as  of  per- 
manent obligation  on  the  community  that  gave  them.  Acting,  in  short, 
npon  the  plain  prindide  that  the  man  who  would  honafde  serve  him- 
adf  heir  to  his  fiithers,  must  serve  himself  heir  to  their  debts  and  obli- 
gations, the  Original  Secession  have  fully  identified  themselves  with 
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tbeir  honoured  ancestry,  by  appending  to  their  solemn  and  scriptur: 
engagements  their  own  formal  subscription  and  oath. 

The  claim  of  her  younger  sister  to  a  similar  identification  with  tl 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  is,  of  course,  still  under  probatioi 
and  can  be  fiilly  made  out  only  when  her  public  testimony  is  complete* 
If  that  testimony  has  not  yet  assumed  all  the  breadth  that  such  ident 
fication  implies,  that  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for  fro 
her  later  origin  and  peculiar  circumstances.  When  the  first  Secessic 
came  forth,  the  last  of  the  martyrs  was  but  lately  buried.  Scarcely  hi 
a  generation  passed  since  the  banner  of  the  covenant  had  literally  wav< 
over  the  mountains  and  moorlands  of  Scotland.  The  cause  represent! 
by  it  was  well  understood,  and  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Scottif 
people.  It  was  an  easy  task  to  unfurl  it  anew,  and  multitudes  we 
ready  to  flock  around  it  When  the  late  disruption,  however,  to< 
place,  the  fece  of  religious  society  was  completely  changed.  A  who 
century  of  moderate  domination  had  sunk  the  credit  of  the  covenants 
cause  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  principles  were  forgotten  by  most,  and  i 
very  name  had  become  a  mock  word.  That,  in  such  circumstance 
it  should  have  revived  at  aU,  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  is 
striking  instance  of  divine  power,  and  an  evidence  of  the  vitality 
sound  religious  principle ;  and,  considering  that  the  very  name  of  wj 
ness  had  to  be  vindicated  from  the  contempt  with  which  it  was  associ 
ted,  the  witnessing  spirit  reinfused  into  a  languid  body,  and  the  test 
mony  itself  disinterred  from  a  mass  of  rubbish,  we  cannot  be  surpn» 
that  it  should  not  all  at  once  have  attained  its  former  expansion.  St 
we  fondly  hope  that  it  is  destined  to  do  so.  The  Free  Church  seei 
now  to  be  satisfied  that  her  protest  and  claim  of  rights,  however  able  ai 
valuable  as  legal  defences  against  civil  coercion,  cannot  supply  the  pla 
of  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  full  vindication  of  injured  truth ;  and  t] 
overture  of  Dr  Candlish,  lately  introduced  into  the  Presbytery  of  Edi 
burgh,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  promises  to  snpp 
the  blank.  Identification  with  the  Covenanted  and  Beformed  Chun 
of  Scotland  is  the  professed  object  of  the  overture ;  and,  if  fairly  ai 
fully  made  out,  it  will  entitle  this  youngest  daughter  of  our  Scotdi 
Zion  to  rank  as  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  representatives 
her  spiritual  mother.  As  the  issue  of  that  overture,  therefore,  mv 
either  obliterate  or  perpetuate  the  remaining  wall  of  separation  that  st 
exists  between  the  two  Secessions,  we  deem  no  i^logy  necessary  i 
ealling  the  attention  of  Original  Seceders  to  the  subject,  and  adverti] 
to  a  few  particulars  which,  as  a  full  and  £uthful  testimony,  we  expe 
from  it. 

1.  We  expect,  of  course,  a  very  pointed  condemnation  of  patronage 
all  its  forms.  In  the  vindication  of  the  headship  of  Christ  and  the  i 
dependence  of  hb  Church,  the  condemnation  of  patronage  has  alwa 
occupied  a  prominent  place.  It  is  in  this  form  that  Erasdanism  h 
been  made  most  palpable  to  the  popular  mind,  and  the  popular  feeUi 
most  powerfully  excited  against  it.  On  this  subject  the  testimony 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  most  explicit.  In  her  hadka 
discipline  she  expressly  condemned  it  as  a  relic  of  antichrist,  whi 
^'  could  not  stand  with  the  fireedom  of  election  in  the  light  of  refom 
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tkn."  fahe  craved  its  removal  as  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  though 
the  bofe  with  it  under  protest  for  a  time,  she  did  not  rest  till  she  had 
obtained  its  complete  abolition.  Even  the  Revolution  settlement,  with 
all  its  defects,  did  not  dare  to  retain  it.  Once  expelled,  and  branded 
with  public  detestation,  its  reintroduction  calls  for  the  strongest  re- 
probation. Such,  accordingly,  it  met  with,  even  from  a  declining 
Charch,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  and  the  first  Secession  has  reiterated 
that  condemnation  in  a  manner  becoming  her  free  and  unfettered  con- 
ditioo.  The  first  seceders  condemn  it  in  all  its  forms,  as  a  glaring  in^ 
fringement  of  the  prerogative  of  Christ  and  of  the  blood-bought  privi- 
leges of  his  people ;  and  thej  shew  that  its  operation  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has,  in  a  great  degree,  had  the  same  effect  in  enslaving  her  as 
the  sufnremacj  of  ti^  crown  fti  England. 

A  cimdemnation  equally  strong  we  expect  from  the  Free  Churchy- 
all  the  stronger,  indeed,  that  her  recent  contendings  render  her  peculiarly 
qualified  to  expose  its  despotic  and  anti-christian  character.  Before  the 
diffoption,  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  many,  even  of  her  leaders,  profess- 
ed themselves  opposed,  not  to  patronage  itself,  but  to  its  abuse,  and  the 
veto  law,  upon  which  the  struggle  turned,  was  an  avowed  compromise 
to  prevent  its  total  extinction.  With  that  compromise,  however,  many 
vers  never  satisfied,  and  the  views  of  all  are  very  greatly  modified  by 
the  result  of  the  confiict.  We  cannot  forget,  that  even  before  the  dis- 
niption,  a  vote  condemnatory  of  it  was  proposed  and  carried.  But  now, 
that  all  attempts  to  ^'  muzzle  the  monster*'  have  fiuled,  and  have  more 
liiUy  illustrated  its  anti-christian  power,  we  expect  from  those  who  have 
just  escaped  its  jaws,  an  exposure  suited  to  the  occasion.  Such  a  testi- 
Bony  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Church's  head,  who  has 
broken  all  the  snares  by  which  crafry  politicians  would  have  *^  lined 
the  yoke,"  and  wreathed  it  perpetually  round,  her  neck ;  and  it  will 
ahew  to  the  world,  that,  though  Uie  legal  violence  which  expelled  them 
from  the  establishment  were  removed,  and  restoration  to  its  privileges 
were  o^red  them,  upon  the  terms  for  which  they  contended,  previous 
to  their  expulsion.  Free  Churchmen  would  never  again,  in  any  form, 
eren  in  that  pf  the  veto,  bow  their  necks  to  that  yoke  of  bondage, — 
lUl  patronage  in  all  its  forms  is  condemned — and  tJtis  has  not  yet  been  done 
ly  ike  Free  Ckurck — her  testimony  for  Chris  fs  headship  is  held  inconsistently. 

2.  We  expect  an  explicit  condemnation  of  all  the  other  Erastian 
eoeroachments  which  have  been  made  on  the  constitution  and  liberties 
of  the  Church  since  the  Revolution.  Erastianism  wreaths  its  yoke  round 
a  firee  church  in  two  ways — ^by  legal  enactments,  such  as  the  law  of 
patronage,  having  a  running  application,  and  entailing  a  permanent 
nljeetioii,  and  by  repeated  interferences  with  the  administration  of  the 
Chnrch — ^interferences  which,  if  submitted  to  without  adequate  protes- 
tation, are  construed  into  precedents,  and  establish  a  supremacy  on  the 
one  side  and  a  tacit  sulgection  on  the  other.  Against  this  species  of 
e&en>aehment  (the  more  dangerous  because  the  most  specious)  the 
Chorob  of  Scotland  had  to  contend  from  the  first ;  and  her  vigilance  in 
opposing  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  her  testimony.  Often 
was  tiie  fieedcnn  of  her  assemblies  interfered  with  by  the  civil  powers ; 
hot  in  belter  times  she  recovered  her  former  erect  bearing,  threw  off 
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the  incumbent  pressure,  and  even  blotted  out  of  her  acknowledged  re- 
cord the  General  Assemblies  of  nearly  half  a  century,  because  they 
were  vitiated  by  such  interference.  The  first  seceders  followed  her  ex- 
ample. Their  testimony  is  pointed,  not  simply  against  the  Erastianism 
involved  in  the  law  of  patronage,  but  against  all  those  insulated  and 
less  offensive  forms  in  which  it  had  crept  into  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  the  revolution  Church. 

The  revolution  settlement  itself,  valuable  as  it  was  considered  as  a 
security  against  previous  persecution,  cannnot  be  vindicated  firom  the 
charge  of  opening  the  door  to  Erastian  influence.  In  place  of  ratify- 
ing the  standards  of  the  Church,  as  previously  embraced  by  herself^ 
and  with  all  those  securities  claimed  by  her,  and  granted  by  the  State 
in  the  second  reforming  period,  the  revolution  parliament  re-erected  her 
Presbyterian  constitution  upon  the  low  ground  of  political  expediency, 
leaving  the  special  securities  mentioned  almost  sdl  buried  under  the 
recissory  act  of  the  drunken  parliament  of  1662.  The  repeated  pro- 
rogations of  her  assemblies  by  royal  authority  were  direct  acts  of  Eras- 
tianism ;  while  the  design  of  these,  to  coerce  or  cajole  her  into  the  ad- 
mission of  a  large  body  of  the  peijured  and  persecuting  curates,  to  the 
breaking  down  of  her  free  Presbyterian  constitution,  was  a  character- 
istic exercise  of  Erastian  influence.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
in  1707,  involved  both  Church  and  State  in  further  apostacy,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  patronage,  and  all  the  evils  that  followed. 
In  consenting,  a^he  second  reformation,  to  lay  aside  her  old  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  embrace  the  Westminster  Standards,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  identified  herself  with  that  of  England  ;  and,  along  with  the 
public  authorities  of  both  kingdoms,  united  in  a  solemn  protest  against 
Prelacy,  and  a  bond  of  Christian  union,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  (xod. 
The  union  settlement  withdrew  that  protest,  and*substituted  an  engage- 
ment, not  indeed  of  equal  solemnity,  but  of  similar  obligation,  to  die 
restoration  and  perpetual  establishment,  in  two  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
of  that  very  anti-christian  system  which  all  had  formerly  abjured. 
Properly  speaking,  indeed,  the  union  was  the  act  of  the  State ;  but  in 
submitting  to  it  without  due  remonstrance,  the  Church  of  Scotl^d  is  not 
firee  of  sin ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  her  is,  that,  upon  receiving 
a  vain  and  brittle  security,  that  her  own  constitution  should  not  be 
further  interfered  with,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels 
of  secular  politicians,  through  the  mire  of  all  the  inconsistency  and 
public  perjury  which  the  transaction  involved. 

These  things,  it  is  well  known,  were  matters  of  grievance  to  the  fiuth- 
ful  party  in  the  revolution  Church,  and  the  first  Secession,  as  their 
genuine  representative,  gave  a  distinct  voice  concerning  them  in  her 
testimony.  While  she  owns  the  revolution  as  a  great  work  of  Grod,  she 
has  pointed  out,  not  in  vague  generalities,  but  in  specific  distinctions, 
wherein  it  was  defective  as  the  work  of  man,  and  has  raised  her  voice 
against  all  the  Erastian  interferences  with  which  it  was  followed.  She 
owns  that  the  union  has  been  jHroductive  of  many  temporal  advantages, 
but  she  has  frankly  exposed  its  inconsistency  as  bearing  upon  ecclesias- 
tical matters-*-a  delinquency  of  which  we  are  at  this  day  reaping  the 
bitter  fruiis-^the  protecting  and  fostering  of  an  anti-christian  hierarchy, 
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which,  with  hasty  strides,  is  dragging  back  its  supporters  into  the  arms 

From  the  Free  Church  we  expect  a  statement  upon  these  points 
equally  explicit,  and  the  more  so,  that,  as  an  immediate  descendant  of 
the  rsTolution  Church,  she  has  been  led,  in  her  conflict  with  the  civil 
uthorities,  to  take  her  stand  upon  the  revolution  and  union  settle- 
ments. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that,  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  courts 
of  law,  the  non-intrusion  party  were  not  entitled  to  take  the  advantage 
of  their  present  legal  standing.  Lawyers  must  be  met  with  their  own 
weapons.  Paul  d^d  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  of 
Roman  citizenship  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  his  ministry.  In  vindi- 
eating  her  liberties  at  the  second  reformation,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(as  1^  preamble  to  the  national  covenant  as  then  sworn  proves)  took 
the  benefit  of  existing  statutes,  imperfect  though  many  of  them  were ; 
and  why  should  she  be  blamed  in  our  day,  in  a  similar  struggle,  for 
availing  herself  of  all  those  legal  defences  which  the  spirit  of  encroach- 
ing Erastianism  had  still  lefi  her  ?  The  revolution  and  union  settle- 
ments were  very  defective,  but  there  is  enough  in  them  to  condemn  both 
te  law  of  patronage  itself  and  these  recent  tyrannical  decisions  by 
i^ch  its  yoke  is  now  permanently  rivetted.  We  blame  not,  therefore, 
our  brethren,  when  drawn  into  the  contest,  for  continuing  to  fight  the 
battle,  so  long  as  practicable,  on  the  enemies'  ground ;  but  now  that  the 
inoe  of  tlie  contest  has  driven  them  to  a  more  elevat^  position,  we  ex- 
pect finom  them  a  freer  action,  and  a  more  full  development  of  the  anti- 
Erastian  banner.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  a  whole  century 
of  moderate  subserviency  had  laid  that  banner  in  the  dust,  and  had 
given  the  confirmation  of  taitie  submission  and  legal  presumption  to  the 
nsorpation  of  extrinsic  power.  Our  brethren  know  this  well.  The 
vain  boast  of  the  Pharisaical  Jews,  "  we  be  Abraham's  seed,  and 
were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man,''  is  as  much  beneath  the  dignity 
of  their  present  position,  as,  we  own,  it  is  inconsistent  with  ours. 
Ihe  protest,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  a  minority,  saves  indeed  the 
Chmnch  of  Scotland  of  the  last  century  from  total  prostration  ;  but  only 
the  vigorous  resumption  of  the  fullest  testimony  against  all  forms  of 
Erastianism  can  raise  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  level  frx>m 
which  she  was  depressed.  We  do  not  ask  of  her,  in  imitation  of  her 
fiuhers,  to  erase  from  her  statute  books  a  whole  century  of  Erastianised 
assemblies.  That  would  be  too  sweeping ;  but  we  do  expect  that  she 
will  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  show  how  the  fatal  egg  of  Erastian- 
ism was  deposited  in  her  sacred  habitation  ;  how  it  was  hatched  and 
fostered  under  her  own  wings,  tiU  the  intruder  became  too  strong  for 
her  ofispring,  and  has  at  last  expelled  from  their  much  loved  home,  all 
that  was  vigorous  in  principle  and  soaring  in  intellect 

8.  We  confidently  expect  a  frank  and  full  avowal  of  the  divine  and 
sde  authority  of  Presbyterian  Church  government.  The  faithful  asser* 
tion  of  ihe  headship  of  Christ  necessarily  implies  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  form  of  government  which  he  has  appoint- 
ed in  his  Church.  To  avow  that  he  is  her  sovereign,  and  yet  that  he 
has  left  her  government  arbitrary,  b  incipient  Erastianism.     For,  if 
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the  matter  has  to  be  settled  after  all  by  human  authority,  we  think  it 
not  unreasonable  that  the  State,  which  is  to  be  the  Church's  protector, 
and  whose  interests  must  be  indirectlj  but  deeply  affected  by  the  form 
which  she  assumes,  ought  to  have  some  voice  in  the  decision  of  it 
Accordingly,  all  the  true  friends  of  the  headship,  in  times  past,  have  been 
jure  ditmo  Presbyterians,  that  is,  they  have  held  it  as  a  fiindamental 
principle,  that,  while  the  details  of  Presbytery  are  no  doubt  left  to  bo 
modified  by  the  general  rule,  '^  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,"  its  leading  principles— the  parity  of  rulers — ^the  distinction  be- 
tween rulers  and  ruled — and  the  unity  of  the  Chmrch  and  consequent 
subordination  of  judicatories,  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Nothing  but  this  conviction  could  have  supported  our  others  in  the 
deadly  conflict  with  Prelacy.  It  was  not  for  the  simple  right  of  choos- 
ing their  own  ecclesiastical  forms  that  they  contended,  though  that  was 
a  right  they  were  entitled  to  plead  against  arbitrary  power,  but  it  was 
in  behalf  of  the  specific  form  which  they  believed  the  head  of  the  Church 
had  expressly  ordained. 

The  divine  right  of  Presbytery  was  given  up  at  the  Revolution.  Li 
restoring  her  old  form  of  government  to  the  Church,  the  State  passed 
from  that  ground,  and  made  their  enactment  turn  entirely  on  the  at- 
tachment of  the  country  to  it.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Church  her- 
self to  vindicate  her  claim  to  it  on  higher  grounds,  and,  in  afterwards 
admitUng  the  curates,  upon  their  simple  submission  to  the  existing 
government,  she  virtually  abandoned  it.  We  are  aware  that  a  modifi- 
cation was  afterwards  noade  upon  her  formtda,  intended  to  render  it 
more  stringent,  but  still  it  is  capable  of  a  looser  construction.  Under 
its  administration,  latitudinarian  views  continued  to  spread  both  among 
moderates  and  evangelicals,  until,  towards*  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
a  jure  divino  Presbyterian  was  a  rara  avis  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ♦. 
Dr  Brown  of  Langton's  admirable  work  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  senti- 
ments of  many,  and  a  decided  reversion  to  former  views  has  since  taken 
place ;  but  stfll  the  form  of  Church  government  has  continued  to  be 
regarded  by  many  good  men  as  a  mere  circumstantiality ;  and,  even 
so  late  as  the  voluntary  controversy,  the  strangest  sentiments  upon  this 
subject  were  sported  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  national  religion. 

With  SQch  loose  views  spreading  as  to  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ's  government,  no  wonder  that  the  more  general  doctrine  of  his 
headship  went  to  the  walL  Both  rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and 
stand  or  fall  together.  Accordingly,  as  a  part  of  her  testimony  for  the 
headship  of  Christ,  the  first  Secession  was  called  upon  to  appear  ex- 
pressly in  defence  of  Presbytery,  as  an  ordinance  of  divine  s^>poin1^ 

*  The  following  anecdote,  which  we  have  beard  from  the  lip«  of  the  late  author 
of  the  life  of  Andrew  Melville,  may  perhaps  give  not  an  unfair  idea  of  the  state  of 
feeling  upon  this  gabject  among  many  profeieed  Presbyterians.  Happening  to  be  at 
St  Andrews  making  collections  for  that  work,  and  dining  with  several  members  of 
the  Theological  Faculty,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  events  and  sentiments  of 
the  period  to  which  that  work  refers.  "  What  will  you  do,"  said  one  of  them, 
••  with  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery  ?"  «•  Defend  it  to  be  sure."  replied  the  Doctor, 
••  Defend  it."  retorted  the  former  speaker,  •«  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  man  Kv- 
ing,  of  liberal  mind,  who  would  now  defend  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery." 
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neat  Tliey  declare  in  their  formula,  *'  that  he  hath  appointed  a 
govermnent  in  his  house  distinct  from  civil  government,  and  not  suh- 
oidinate  thereto ;  and  that  Presbyterian  Church  government,  without 
»nj  superiority  of  office  above  a  teaching  Presbyter,  in  the  due  sub^ 
ordination  of  judicatories,  is  the  on/^  form  laid  down  and  appointed  by 
lum  in  his  word.**  It  is  true  that  the  great  body  of  their  descendants 
have  now  become  ashamed  of  tlus  avouchment,  and,  afler  various 
gyrations,  have  succeeded  in  expelling  the  significant  word  only  from 
its  bug  established  place ;  but  this  was  not  done  till  they  had  first 
abandoned  one-half  of  the  headship — ^a  step  which  has  placed  the  whole 
in  jeopardy. 

The  ordeal  through  which  the  Free  Church  has  passed  has  greatly 
deared  and  confirmed  their  views  as  to  the  divine  institution  of  Pres- 
bytery. Among  them,  we  believe,  a  mere  conventional  Presbyterian 
is  DOW  as  rare  as  a  jure  divino  one  lately  was  in  the  national  Church. 
Is  it  too  much  then  to  expect,  that  expression  will  be  given  to  this,  if 
not  in  a  modification  of  their  formula,  at  least  in  a  distinct  explanation 
of  it  in  the  testimony  itself?  Perhaps  some  may  be  afraid  that  a  more 
stringent  statement  might  aflerwards  be  found  an  inconvenient  one ;  and 
might  place  them  one  day  in  the  awkward  position  of  many  modem 
Seceders,  whose  mutilated  formula,  like  a  dilapidated  breakwater,  is 
a  melancholy  monument  of  the  power  of  change.  But  the  objection 
wonld  be  equally  valid  against  any  decided  appearance  in  behalf  of 
injured  truth.  The  broad  sea-dykes  of  Holland  have  beat  back  many 
a  storm,  and  though  they  have  given  way  before  some  extraordinary 
inondation,  and  left  the  country  to  be  overspread  by  the  wider  a 
cbK^ation,  would  the  inhabitants  exchange  them  for  the  open  sea- 
beach,  and  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blows  ? 

4.  We  have  already  extended  these  remarks  so  far  that  we  must 
omit  a  variety  of  particulars ;  but  one  thing  we  are  constrained  to 
notice,  in  as  much  as  its  distinct  appearance  in  the  forthcoming  testi- 
mony would,  we  doubt  not,  go  far  to  adjust  all  other  differences  be- 
tween the  Free  Church  and  the  Original  Secession — we  mean  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  scriptural  character  and  continued  obligation 
of  our  solemn  national  covenants.  From  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  head- 
ship springs  the  duty  of  national  religion,  and  firom  the  duty  of  national 
recognition  of  the  truth  springs,  as  a  necessary,  we  had  almost  said  a 
mathematica],  corollary,  the  reasonableness  of  national  bonds  and  vows 
&r  its  support.  Such  were  these  solemn  covenants  framed  at  the 
period  of  both  Reformations,  in  which  the  public  faith  was  most  em- 
phatically and  formally  pledged  to  its  perpetual  maintenance.  They 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  deeds  of  modem  times ;  and,  now 
that  Uiey  have  been  cleared  of  the  cloud  of  obloquy  under  which  they 
long  lay,  they  are  acknowledged,  even  by  many  who  do  not  own  their 
obligations,  as  having  given  a  peculiarly  hallowed  character  to  the 
caose  with  which  they  are  associated.  As  a  glorious  acknowledgment 
of  the  headship  of  Christ,  they  have,  perhaps,  no  parallel  even  in  the 
rich  annals  of  foreign  Protestantism  ;  for  not  only  were  they  framed 
as  barriers  to  protect  his  royal  prerogatives,  but  their  very  form  is  that 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  an  act  in  which  not  individuals  only, 
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but  Churches  and  nations  bent  the  knee,  and,  with  the  protestation  of 
unreserved  and  perpetual  subjection,  saluted  him,  '^  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords."  The  competency  of  such  deeds  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  not  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tional  responsibility  to  the  divine  authority,  and  their  obligation,  when 
once  entered  into,  cannot  be  consistently  questioned  by  those  that  ac- 
knowledge the  identity  of  society,  ^and  the  obligation  of  public  &ith. 
The  convenient  doctrine  thsCt  society  changes  its  identity  with  every  new 
generation,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  its  bonds  by  the  component 
particles  of  the  ever  changing  current  is  purely  optional,  and  that  public 
treaties  are  therefore  no  farther  binding  than  suits  the  interests  of  the 
parties  involved  in  them,  may  be  sported  by  juvenile  sciolists,  and 
countenanced  in  quarters  where  it  would  not  have  been  expected ;  bat 
though  the  cupidity  of  mankind  may  grasp  at  it,  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  still  disowns  it.  Hence  the  repudiation  of  their  public  debts 
by  ^veral  of  ihe  American  states  has  made  their  name  to  stink  among 
all  honourable  men.  Hence  the  recent  violations,  by  nothing  more 
than  a  royal  marriage,  of  a  treaty  more  than  100  years  old,  has  broken 
up  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of 
Europe ;  and  hence  the  final  extinction  of  the  last  living  remnant  of 
crushed,  dismembered,  and  bleeding  Poland,  in  the  &ce  of  solemn  in- 
ternational guarantees,  has  called  forth  the  protestations  of  every  liberal 
government,  and  raised  a  storm  of  remonstrance  and  reprobation  fix>m 
every  free  journal  in  Christendom  *.  That  the  British  covenants  were 
great  national  deeds  cannot  be  denied.  They  were  deeds  more  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  impressed  with  the  declaration  of  the  public  mind, 
than  almost  any  others  with  which  they  can  be  compared.  They  were 
deeds  ratifying  the  noblest  of  causes, — that  of  God  and  truth.  These 
matters  challenge  the  most  searching  examination,  and  if  it  be  found 
in  accordance  with  truth  and  righteousness,  they  can  be  set  aside  only 
on  principles,  that,  carried  to  their  ultimate  extendencies,  would  anni-, 
hilate  all  social  obligation  and  public  &ith  among  men. 

The  obligation,  accordingly,  of  these  sacred  bonds,  is  no  new  doctrine 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Long  since  she  incorporated  the  term 
covenanted  with  her  name,  and  emblazoned  it  on  her  banner.  She 
made  its  acknowledgment,  in  former  times,  a  term  of  ministerial,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent  also,  of  Christian  communion.  The  impression  of 
that  obligation  nerved  the  arm  of  the  patriot  in  the  field  of  conflict, 
steeled  the  heart  of  the  martyr  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold,  and, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  even  long  after,  the  question- 
ing of  the  obligation  of  these  deeds  was  considered  as  incipient  apostacy. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  the  Free  Church  publications,  and  we  see 
Henderson  wearing  out  the  last  thread  of  his  precious  life  in  arguing 
their  obligation  with  an  infatuate  monarch ;  and  James  Guthrie  lifUug 
up  the  fatal  napkin  to  give  utterance  to  the  prophetic  declaration,  "  the 
covenants,  the  covenants,  shall  yet  be  Scotland's  revival."     That  the 

*  We  have  read  tho  beautiful  article  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  Lowe's 
Msgazino  Querj.  Are  the  sentiments  rented  in  a  former  number  on  the  National 
Covenants  in  keeping  with  the  jukt  Tiew%  of  national  responsibility  eipressed  in  the 
latter  ? 
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int  Secession  should  have  interwoven  the  same  emblem  on  her  banner 
was,  as  we  formerly  observed,  the  necessary  result  of  her  position. 
She  received  it  in  a  manner  almost  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  last  of 
die  mart3rr8,  and  she  would  have  belied  both  her  own  decided  convic- 
tion, and  those  of  all  the  friends  of  Scotland's  Church  and  testimony  in 
lier  day,  had  she  hestitatcd  to  unfold  it  in  all  its  breadth.  While  she 
did  80  faithfully,  the  Lord  shed  on  her  a  visible  blessing.  '^  Whither- 
soever she  turned  she  prospered."  That  banner  stiU  waves  over  a  feeble 
but  not  dispirited  band  of  her  descendants.  It  may  seem,  latterly,  to 
have  thinned  their  ranks,  but  it  has  preserved  their  principles,  and  con- 
tboes  to  give  a  weight  to  their  testimony,  which  their  numbers  and 
personal  influence  can  no  longer  claim. 

Will  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  now  take  up  a  similar  position?  That 
is  a  question  which  a  short  time  must  now  determine.  She  has  started, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  from  a  different  level  in  the  current  of  public  senti- 
ment, from  either  the  period  of  the  second  reformation,  or  of  the  first 
secession  ;  but  her  tendency  has  decidedly  been  an  upward  one,  and,  if 
followed  out,  must  lead  to  the  same  position,  or  to  one  still  higher. 
One  thing  we  cannot  doubt,  that,  if  Dr  Candlish's  overture  be  &irly 
eairied  out,  it  must  lead  to  this  position.  If  identification  with  a  cove' 
mmted  and  covenanting  Church  mean  any  thing,  it  appears  to  us  to  pro- 
mise an  acknowled^ent  of  her  obligations,  and  a  readiness  to  copy 
her  example.  Of  this  we  are  satisfied  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
woold  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such  imitation.  As  the 
most  remarkable  revival  of  modern  times,  shall  she  be  afraid  to  avail 
herself  of  a  means  of  revival,  hallowed  by  the  blessed  experience  of  the 
golden  age  of  our  Scottish  Zion,  a  name  which  at  once  produces  the 
most  powerful  and  sanctified  excitement,  and  stamps  stability  upon  the 
fervour  which  it  awakens.  "  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you  f " 
we  were  tempted  to  ask,  when  we  saw  the  Free  Assembly,  two  years 
ago,  meet,  in  solemn  humiliation  to  stir  up  themselves  to  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  their  cause.  On  that  occasion  their  exercise  had,  almost 
©fits  own  accord,  assumed  the  form  of  the  covenanting  of  former  days. 
After  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  sins,  the  Assembly  rose  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  renewed  devotement  to  duty ;  and,  as  if  impelled  by  the 
^nrit  of  the  occasion,  Dr  Candlish  had  introduced  into  the  motion  the 
expression,  ''  devote  ourselves  to  God  as  in  a  covenant  of  duty ;''  but 
jet,  so  frightened  were  some  timid  brethren  at  the  very  shadow  of  the 
ancient  deeds,  that  the  expression  was  objected  to,  and  ultimately 
dropped.  We  trust  that  such  nervousness  has  now  subsided,  and  that 
by  identification  with  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  a  great 
deal  more  is  meant  than  a  verbal  identification.  Our  friends  of  the  Free 
Church  would  not  admit  that  the  present  establishment  is  identified  with 
tlie  Church  of  the  revolution,  merely  upon  a  verbal  declaration  to  that 
cflect  by  tlie  old  Assembly,  and  a  verbal  declaration  of  identity  with 
the  covenanted  Church  of  (Scotland,  made  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Chorch,  must  be  held  as  equally  empty  and  null,  unless  it  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  bona  fide  espousing  of  the  covenanted  cause.  To  talk  of 
identification  with  the  covenanted  Church,  while  the  obligation  of  the 
covenants  is  disowned,  will  certainly  be  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the 
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word  identitj,  and  will  be  a  claim  of  so  loose  a  nature,  that  it  may  be 
assumed  even  by  the  Established  Church. 

With  the  difficulties  which  many  feel  on  a  subject  long  overlooked^ 
we  can  fiilly  sympathise ;  but  we  are  persuaded  these  would  yield  to  a 
calm,  candid,  and  liberal  consideration  of  it.  With  one  thing,  howeyer, 
we  can  have  scarcely  any  sympathy — ^the  claim  of  identification  coupled 
with  reluctance  to  give  the  subject  a  patient  consideration — the  feel- 
ing, in  short,  that  would  prompt  to  grasp  the  honoured  standard  of 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant — unfurl  one-half  of  the  motto,  and  tell  us 
that  the  other  will  be  unfurled  when  the  hurricane  comes.  Ungene- 
rous, unchivalrous  sentiment,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  lips  that 
gave  it  utterance !  A  leal-hearted  standard-bearer  is  proud  of  his  ban- 
ner, and  flings  it  abroad,  whether  it  float  in  the  breeze  or  in  the 
storm.  The  hurricane  may  come  sooner  than  expected ;  but  who  can  tell 
if  the  banner  may  not  then  be  blown  down  or  transferred  to  other 
hands? 

These  observations  have  been  drawn  up  in  good  faith,  and  expressed 
as  inoflensively  as  possible.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  good  feeling 
should  exist  between  bodies  so  nearly  related  as  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Original  Secession.*  In  such  a  spirit  have  we  endeavoured  to  trace 
these  lines.  And  it  is  our  decided  conviction,  formed  after  lengthened 
consideration,  that,  betwixt  voluntaryism  and  the  present  establishment^ 
there  is  no  permanent  ground  of  pfinciple  on  which  the  Free  Churdi 
can  stand,  apart  from  the  covenanted  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. If  she  denies  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  covenants,  she  can 
only  do  so  consistently  on  the  voluntary  ground  that  Christ  is  not  king 
of  nations.  But  if  she  admit  that  Christ  is  king  of  nations,  and  deny 
the  covenants  to  be  binding,  she  must  hold  his  headship  over  the  nations 
in  a  modified  form, — she  must  hold  that  his  claims  are  not  permanent, 
but  that  they  yield  when  subsequent  generations  are  disinclined  to  own 
them.  And  what  is  this  but  another  form  of  the  standard  moderate 
doctrine,  that  the  headship  of  Christ  may  be  abridged  and  limited  in 
order  to  meet  the  inclinations  and  conveniences  of  men  ?  f 

*  '*  Do  you  expect,"  said  a  Free  Churchman  some  time  ago  to  an  Original  Seoe- 
der,  **  Do  you  expect  every  body  to  thrust  their  foot  into  your  tight  boot?'*  *'  Most 
certainly  not/'  was  the  reply,  '*  but  we  hope  to  see  you  filling  your  father's  shoes." 

f  In  the  wish  expressed  in  the  text  we  cordially  concur,  and  we  hope  that  the 
organs  of  the  Free  Church,  howeyer  much  they  may  differ  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Original  Secession,  will  abstain  from  reflexions  unworthy  of  them  and  justly  offenslTe 
to  us.  In  a  notice  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  periodical  in  the  Northern  War* 
der,  there  was  a  very  unworthy,  uncalled  for,  and  self- exulting  reference  made  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  first  seceders.  Now  we  are  no  apologists  for  the  bitterness  of  our 
ancestors,  but  they  haye  long  ago  given  in  their  account  to  God,  and  we  would  be 
exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Warder  if  he  could  find  some  other  way  of  shewing  hit 
courage  than  by  trampling  on  the  ashes  of  our  fathers,  and  some  other  way  of  shew- 
ing the  candour  and  sweetness  of  his  own  disposition  than  by  magnifying  himlelf  at 
the  expense  of  their  frailties.  It  is  surely  as  right  to  confess  our  own  sins,  as  it  is 
to  confess  the  sins  of  others,  and  the  Warder  will  find  in  the  voluntary  controversy, 
and  the  Erastian  controversy,  as  much  bitterness  as  will  suffice  him  to  moan  over  till 
the  end  of  his  days,  without  rudely  recalling  the  faults  of  men  to  whom  the  country 
ig  so  much  indebted.  He  will  find,  moreover,  in  the  recent  controversies,  a  bitter- 
ness which  far  surpasses  that  of  the  first  seceders,  no  one  of  whom  can  be  shewn  to 
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INFLUENCE  OF  PERSONAL  RELIGION  ON  PUBLIC 
PROFESSION. 

(Concluded  from  our  last) 

The  whole  life  of  the  Christian  is  fitted  to  confirm  his  attachment  to  a 
paUic  profession  of  the  troth,  regulate  his  movements,  and  to  inyigorate 
Us  exertions  in  the  maintenance  of  it.  That  faith  which  realizes  Jesns 
(%rist  in  the  word  of  troth  cannot  hot  speak  the  things  seen  and  heard  ; 
wad  it  is  the  stedfast  adherence  to  a  Scriptural  profession  that  gives  the 
jDost  intelligible  expression  of  its  constant  belief.  When  we  see  the 
iaige  and  saperscription  of  onr  glorious  King  upon  any  thing,  and  faith 
Kes  it  upon  every  interest  of  his  glory,  we  will,  on  no  account,  cast  such 
t  acred  thing  away.  Weak  faith,  or  rather  unbelief,  is  ready  to  dispute 
tbe  importance  of  many  of  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  despair  of  their 
preservation,  to  suppose  that,  because  man  will  not  consider  or  appreciate 
thmn,  that  they  are  no  longer  remembered  or  respected  of  God ;  but 
L'vely  fiuth  is  confident  that  the  name  of  Christ,  which  pervades  and  fills 
t  whole  Bible,  shall  be  remembered  in  all  generations ;  and  that  though 
Baoy  interests  of  trnth  may  be  now  undervalued,  and  parts  of  duty  be 
neglected,  there  is  a  time  set  to  favour  the  very  dust  of  Zion,  when  the 
iervants  of  the  Lord  shall  <<  take  pleasure  in  her  rubbish,  and  in  her 
stones."  An  active  and  enlarged  faith  will  never  fail  to  operate  powerfully, 
and  to  wait  witif  patience,  for  the  revival  and  for  the  success  of  every  part 
of  tbm  public  cause  of  God. 

The  dutiful  child  of  God  holds  habitual  intercourse  with  his  heavenly 
Father, — be  is  taught  of  tbe  Spirit  to  unite  with  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty  in  saying,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
His  filial  dtspoaitions  incline  him  to  seek  the  honour  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther above  all  things*  saying,  **  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come." 
If  we  pray  spiritually  and  constantly  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom,  we  rise  from  our  knees  prepared  anew  for 
tbe  employoaent  of  every  efibrt,  and  for  the  contribution  of  every  influ- 

kav»  flo  br  violated  propriety  as  to  render  himself  liable  to  be  ponisbed  at  law,  which, 
et  tk*  Warder  wdl  knowB^  has  been  repeatedly  done  in  our  day.  We  are  not  ashamed 
•f  ear  btberty  and  we  will  not  suffer  their  memories  to  be  sneered  at  with  impunity. 
If  they  were  occasionally  bitter,  no  wonder,  when  they  saw  a  supple,  smootb- 
toBfoed,  time-serving  race  of  evangelicals,  who  could  accommodate  their  consciences 
to  renaia  in  a  Cbarefa  which  was  actoally  settling  ministers  at  the  point  of  the 
bayoocC  Let  it  be  that  tbey  were  as  bitter  as  the  Warder  is  amiable,  tbe  part 
dwy  acted  saved  Che  religion  of  our  country,  and  the  Warder  most  not  forget  that, 
ia  JBainlnition,  they  were  a  whole  century  in  advance  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
I0B9B — all  that  (he  Free  Church  attained  in  1643,  having  been  attained  by  the 
Or^loal  SeeeuioD  in  1733.  In  all  simplicity  and  sincerity  we  are  disposed  to  say 
to  tha  organs  of  the  Free  Church  **  let  there  be  no  strife  between  us  and  you,  for 
«•  lia  brathren."  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  live  with  us  on 
pnanuMn  terns, — if  all  the  kindness  of  the  Original  Secession  is  to  be  met  with  iro- 
ytiiM  III  and  heartleea  reflections  like  those  of  the  Warder — then  be  it  so,  we  have 
■at  ioiigfat  the  battle,  and  let  the  Warder  be  assured  we  will  not  shun  it  when  it 
iSBiii,  whether  be  eome  forth  openly  in  the  face  of  day.  like  a  manly  opponent,  or 
coatioiM,  as  ha  has  began,  to  shoot  his  arrows  in  the  dark. 
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ence  we  can  command,  for  the  gaining  of  these  exalted  ends.  That  gra- 
cioas  and  happy  communion  which  God  vouchsafes  to  his  children  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  strengthens  their  hands  and  invigorates  their  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  his  cause ;  and  every  saving  blessing  we  receive  is 
felt  by  the  lielieving  soul  as  a  stimulant  to  shew  forth  his  praises.  All 
that  we  do  for  his  honour  is  connected  with  the  profession  of  our  faith 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  cause  upon  earth.  According  to  our  prayers 
will  be  our  practice  in  the  public  work  of  the  Lord  ;  when  our  prayers 
are  cold  and  formal,  our  love  to  Zion  and  our  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
of  truth  and  the  purity  of  ordinances  will  also  become  languid,  and  we 
will  be  ready  to  faint  in  the  way. 

It  might  be  illustrated  at  length  that  the  spiritual  observance  of  any 
ordinance  is  necessarily  acoompaaied  and  naturally  followed  with  desires 
and  endeavours  to  frive  him  the  ^)o«t  doe  to  his  name.  In  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  a  man V  fipirirnalft^  -a  Mrving  the  Lord  and  in  observing 
his  ontinancvs.  are  \\\:^'t\  u  Kr  ^  «.-vniiiility  and  the  constancy  of  his  en- 
desTcmn  to  mannair.  w'if ^  tuinH^  tbir  public  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  w^ik*^  kr  ?»  4iii«HiiH?9i»  U  i»  when  we  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
^ior«  ^'  tW  I^M.  M>*  *^(yw««r  m  unhesitating  con6dence  in  him  for  the 
f»N«£vrt  <K*  o«r  «wK  j'^sb  ««  ieem  it  our  highest  honour  to  maintain 
Vh  ^«it«^  «M  ;^*}  ««  AMiitc  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  maintenance. 
^!Km  «Hif  «^«^  ^^  ^'<>^  ^  anient  and  our  zeal  enlightened,  it  is  morally 
tM|K»M«U^  '.i^«£  ««  out  be  indiflerent  about  any  of  his  known  interests. 
tt  HAi^  :6«»  Mf^iN^ih  vM  Mich  principles,  and  the  ardour  of  such  piety,  that 
3iM»i«utwa  \^  Muiit&  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,  under  all  the  shame  and  the 
SMiktUy;  :^  «hich  tb«*y  were  exposed,  and  prepared  them  not  to  be  bound 
ga<^»  ^<  '«>  ^i«}  t^  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Iv  MwviiiUj;  remarks  are  intended  to  shew  the  salutary  influence  of 
iKiMkShAi;  );\Hlhu««4  on  a  man's  own  conduct,  as  to  his  public  profession  of 
^«;^•^^»«  Hut  I  he  subject  must  also  be  contemplated  in  its  bearing  upon 
^hc<»*  It  \ftill  Mpi^ear,  that  a  scriptural  profession  is  to  be  recommended 
l\»  UHMH  tK4  only  bv  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  by  the  holy  and  un* 
bUiM^*^^  cvMiduct  of  those  who  maintain  it.  Our  ecclesiastical  standards 
iM^  aJdr^Mtasl  to  the  world ;  by  them  we  inform  all  what  we  believe  con- 
vv<uak^  (be  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  But 
^  Wm  ^v  t%'ll  men  what  we  believe,  and  what  we  endeavour,  through  grace, 
K^  \Kk  tbev  liave  a  right  to  contemplate  our  principles,  not  only  in  our 
^vlv^Hkhtical  manifestoes,  but  in  our  actual  life, — to  compare  our  profession 
^rth  \'ur  practice,  and  to  estimate  the  former  from  its  fruits  in  the  latter. 
t^vMi  a  very  cursory  observation  of  the  manners  of  men,  it  will  appear 
t^l  they  are  far  more  attentive  to  the  lives  which  professors  of  Christi* 
iiMtl^  bear^  than  to  any  printed  exhibition  of  their  religious  principles. 
A  lite  iimrkeil  by  the  strictest  integrity,  and  that  particular  tenderness  as 
|\»  i»\khI  and  evil,  which  are  so  conformable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  so 
WMvh  apprt^vetl  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  such  a  life  has  a 
IHk\kei'M  tendency »  not  only  to  recommend  to  general  favour  the  person 
l^linK  ^<»  '*^^(  to'procure,  m  the  public  mind,  a  favourable  impression  of 
\\k%\  iniiu'iploit  uiM>n  which  he  acts,  and  the  religious  profession  to  which 
he  mlh^rvM.  We  s|Mtak  not  of  a  common  morality  merely,  but  of  the  love 
yfi  tunl  and  the  love  of  men  combined,  a  life  conformed  to  the  example  of 
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hio  wbo  went  abdnt  doing  good,  a  continued  aspiration  after  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  With  all  that  is  repnlsive  to  the  natural 
heart  about  genuine  holiness,  there  are  many  things  tralj  attractive.  The 
boirds  and  mercies,  long-suffering  and  forbearance,  and  the  meekness  and 
gmtleness  which  adorn  the  elect  of  God,  are  all  fitted  to  commend  their 
penona  and  their  principles  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  men,  and 
to  constrain  others  to  say,  <*  we  will  go  with  you,  for  we  see  that  God  is 
vith  yon."  Nothing  is  so  much  fitted  to  command  public  attention  to  a 
■aa's  Christian  profession,  as  a  practice  becoming  the  gospel.  The  whole 
of  the  Christian's  life ;  the  marked  regularity  of  bis  attendance  upon  divine 
ordinancea ;  the  decision  of  his  preference  of  the  things  of  God  to  the  things 
of  the  world ;  the  general  consistency  of  his  character ;  the  inviolable  ve- 
iidty  of  his  statements ;  the  fidelity  of  his  promises ;  the  inflexible  upright- 
ness of  his  transactions ;  and  all  under  the  veil  of  modesty  and  humility, 
ia  nnison  with  mercy  and  forgiveness  ;  who  can  calculate  the  effect  of  such 
a  life  in  enconraging  the  friends  of  truth,  and  in  silencing  or  conciliating  its 
enemies  ?.  Without  the  accompaniment  of  a  consistent  practice,  any  pro. 
fession,  however  good,  is  exposed  to  great  disadvantage.  A  Christianas 
hope  should  be,  and  in  so  far  as  he  acts  in  character,  will  certainly  be,  the 
eoonterpart  of  his  profession,  and  every  part  of  bis  conduct  not  a  contra- 
diction hut  an  exponent  of  some  principle  of  his  creed. 

It  is  from  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  professions  and  the  practices 
of  the  members  of  the  visible  Church,  that  many  try  to  excuse  themselves 
for  the  neglect  of  religion  altogether,  and  this  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
ridicole»  and  even  of  pretended  reasoning  against  the  gospel,  with  infidels 
and  scoffers  at  religion.  The  inconsistencies  and  hypocritical  professions  of 
sen  can  be  no  just  cause  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The 
predictions  of  Scripture  prepare  us  to  expect  such  things,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  a  confirmation  of  divine  revelation.  But  the  fact  of  our  fail- 
u^  and  inconsistencies  giving  such  occasion  to  the  enemy  against  the 
ense  of  God,  is  an  additional  reason  for  being  on  our  guard,  and  for  our 
eameatly  endeavouring  every  day  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  our  Saviour, 
in  an  things. 

There  is  a  still  higher  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  to  the 
laeeesa  of  our  endeavours  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  God,  than  its  fit- 
Bcsa  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  in- 
trinsic worth  and  public  utility  of  such  a  life  surpass  the  powers  of  human 
cdcolation.  But  we  must  ever  remember  that  it  is  God  that  giveth  the 
iimranr  It  is  only  his  blessing  that  can  render  any  means,  however  fit, 
dbctuaL  The  lives  which  some  men  lead,  are,  as  has  been  shewn,  of 
great  aenrice  in  commending  religion  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Grod. 
Bnl  what  is  the  living  means  which  the  Lord  has  promised,  and  which  we 
•re  warranted  to  expect  he  will  bless  for  such  high  and  precious  purposes  ? 
Win  he  bless  the  example  of  those  who  expose  to  reproach  a  pure  pro- 
foseioQ  by  the  nntenderness  of  their  daily  walk,  and  their  contamination 
vith  the  pollutions  of  the  world  ?  It  wouldi  be  presumption  to  expect 
that  lie  would.  For  nothing  is  so  much  fitted  to  provoke  him  to  withhold 
the  bleesing,  and  to  leave  men  to  abandon  his  cause  altogether,  or  to  let  it  die 
siBODg  their  hands,  as  their  spiritual  declension,  and  their  g^wing  confor- 
uity  to  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.    Those  who  have  been  distinguished  as 
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reformers  in  the  Church,  and  most  soccessfal  in  pleading  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  God»  were  all  remarkable  for  the  practice  of  personal  godliness* 
The  ministers  were  not  merely  respected  for  great  talents,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  persuasive  eloquence — they  were  revered  as  holy  men  of  God, 
and  their  own  characters,  in  connection  with  the  pure  doctrines  they  pro- 
pounded, and  the  Christian  duties  they  inculcated,  were  blessed  of  God  for 
exerting  a  solemn  and  sanctifying  influence  among  those  who  beheld  tbeiB» 
God  often  does  more  by  means  of  a  roan*s  personal  piety  than  by  his  pab» 
lie  gifts ;  but  ministers  can  never  succeed  long  without  deriving  snppoit 
from  the  people,  who  have  been  benefited  and  blessed  by  their  ministry* 
tions.  Every  living  Christian  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  the 
minister  who  is  over  him  in  the  Lord.  His  Christian  conTerBatioB 
through  the  week  is  a  living  manifestution  of  what  has  been  addressed  to 
him  on  Sabbath.  Such  a  minister  and  such  a  hearer  may  weU  unite  in 
the  holy  aspirations  recorded  in  the  close  of  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,  **  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  onto 
their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us ; 
and  establish  thou  the  works  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  works  of  our 
han<ls  establish  thou  it.'* 

Tbe  virion  may  tarry  for  a  long  time,  and  our  faith  and  patience  b^ 
ur^tttly  tried :  but  when  the  Lord  appears  in  his  glory  to  build  up  Zioii« 
he  will,  most  assuredly,  shew  respect  to  the  prayers  and  holy  struggles  of 
those  who  maintain  his  cause ;  and  the  revival  of  his  work  will  be  not 
only  a  testimony  of  his  approbation  to  the  services  of  those  more  imme- 
diately employed — it  will  render  triumphant  the  holy  struggleis  of  all  that 
preceded.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  success  of  our  fiuthful  exertions ; 
out  if  we  act  as  the  called  and  chosen,  we  may  be  assured  that  our  worict 
shall  follow  us  in  triumphant  results,  even  to  the  Church  below. 

Let  every  reader  of  these  pages  remember  his  duty  to  the  public  canst 
of  God.  We  owe  it  our  personal  couattenance  and  pecuniary  support  s 
but  the  most  important  contribution  which  we  are  called  to  make,  is  a 
conversation  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Without  this  all  our  other 
sacrifices  will  be  despised  of  God ;  they  will  oe  of  comparatively  littU 
avail  for  the  success  of  his  work,  and  they  will  certainly  be  altogether  un* 
profitable  to  ourselves.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  begins  a  revival  by 
breathing  upon,  and  strengthening  his  witnesses  with  might  in  the  inner 
man.  By  our  controversies  about  the  outworks,  and  the  external  order 
of  the  house  of  God,  we  are  in  very  great  danger  of  being  diverted  from 
other  things  of  more  vital  importance,  and  of  even  neglecting  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  eternal  peace.  If  we  have  no  more  religion  than  a 
capacity  of  dealing  with,  and  of  defending  the  mere  externals  of  tbe  house 
of  God,  we  shall  be  found  destitute  of  all  good  on  the  great  day.  Re- 
member that  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  win  Christ,  and  to  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  duty  here,  ajid  prepared  for  rendering  his  account  here- 
after.    "  Thy  Spirit  is  good  ;  lead  me  to  the  land  ^uprightness^' 
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THE  NEW  OPINIONS. 
No«  II. — Tbb  Nature  of  the  Atonement. 

There  is  no  doctrhie  of  rcTealed  religion  more  deeply  important,  and 
Rtpecdng  which  it  ie  more  necessary  to  have  scriptnnd  and  well-defined 
▼lews  thim  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  lies,  confessedly,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  and  forms  its  grand  distinguish- 
ing efaaracteristic,  as  a  scheme  of  grace  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  man. 
The  atonement  was  the  work  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  our  world 
to  aeeompUsh,  and  which  he  finished  on  the  cross ;  and  it  is  the  ground 
on  which  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  dispensed  to  sinners  of  man- 
idad,  nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  these  blessings  can  be  obtained, 
er  in  which  God  can  consistently  bestow  them.  Considering  the  promi- 
nent place  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  occupies  in  the  inspired 
volame^  and  the  pains  which  the  sacred  writers  have  taken  to  set  it  before 
M  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  there 
WIS  scarcely  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  doc- 
trine, at  least  among  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  scriptures  and  sub* 
mit  to  their  anthority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  on  no  sub- 
ject are  professing  Christians,  at  the  present  day,  more  divided  in  senti- 
ment than  with  respect  to  the  atonement.  This,  as  most  of  our  readers 
BUift  be  aware,  is  the  chief  point  of  controversy  between  the  friends  of 
the  old  Calvinistic  views  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  theology.  The 
fMner  plead  for  a  strict  and  definite  atonement ;  the  latter,  in  common 
with  the  Arminians,  contend  for  a  general  and  indefinite  atonement.  As 
this  it  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  new  school,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  system,  it  will  be  proper  to  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first 
fJaoe,  to  this  topic.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  merely  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  ex. 
poee  the  nnscripturai  character  of  the  views  held  by  our  opponents  on  this 
impoTtant  subject. 

In  contemplating  the  atonement,  we  must  distinguish  between  its  no- 
tmre  and  its  estent.  By  its  nature  is  meant  the  atonement  intrinsically 
conaidered,  including  both  the  matter  of  it  and  its  specific  design.  It  was 
soBcthing  done  for  the  purpose  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement  has  reference  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  made, 
whoee  sins  it  was  intended  to  expiate. 

Some  may  suppose,  and  it  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  the  present 
controversy  embraces  only  the  latter  question ;  that  the  parties  are  agreed 
ibowt  the  nature  of  the  atonement ;  that  they  differ  only  about  its  extent. 
This  is  a  most  mistaken  idea.  The  controversy  deeply  affects  as  well  the 
■atwre  as  the  objective  extent  of  the  atonement.  The  views  of  our 
eppootnts  on  the  former  point  are  not  less  objectionable,  and  not  less  at 
varianee  with  the  commonly  received  doctrine  than  their 'views  on  the 
letter  topic  Indeed,  we  regard  their  doctrine  respecting  the  intrinsic 
nature  and  design  of  Christ's  propitiatory  work  as  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  their  theory,  as  equally  opposed  to  scripture  and  to  the  faith  of 
the  reformed  Churches.   We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  strong  as  the 
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—trtioB  rnxf  seem,  that  the  stonenient  of  the  new  theology  is  an  i 
tbDj  ddfierent  kind  of  atonement  from  that  which  the  Word  of  God  reTeals, 
and  on  which  the  saints  in  all  ages  have  boilt  their  hopes  of  salvation. 

And,  first,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  denj  that  Christ,  in  making 
atoaement  for  sin,  actnallj  fulfilled  the  claims  of  the  broken  law.     They 
admit  thai  he  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  preceptive  will  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  that  he  endored  severe  sufferings  in  his  soul  as  well  as  in  his 
bi^y,  and  from  the  immediate  divine  hand,  as  well  as  from  wicked  men 
and  deVik.     They  admit,  likewise,  that  his  obedience  and  sufferings  were 
designed  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  law,  to  manifest  God's  regard 
for  iu  and  his  r^tcons  displeasure  at  its  violations.   They  deny,  however, 
that  Christ  litctally  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  implemented  its 
t«|nimBcnts.  His  work  of  obedience  and  suffering  they  represent  as  some- 
thing specifically  different  from  what  the  law  itself  demanded,  and  as  hav- 
ing w>  other  rdation  to  it  than  being  intended  to  save  its  honour,  and  pre- 
y«i^  any  from  supposing  that  they  may  violate  it  with  impunity.     So  far 
indeed  from  its  cbims  being  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  very  design  of  his 
^ro^  they  tell  ns,  was  to  compensate  for  their  non-fulfilment.     It  was 
t«ch  a  di:s|ilay  of  the  rectoral  character  of  God  as  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  strictly  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  law ;  as  furnished  a  ground 
OB  which  sinners  might  be  consistently  pardoned  and  saved,  though  the 
law  mnained  unfulfiUed.     Hence  they  define  an  atonement  to  be  "  any 
expedient  that  will  justify  a  government  in  suspending  the  execution  of 
the  threatened  penalty.**  *    Christ's  atonement  they  style  *'  a  compensative 
resonrce  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  may  be  obtained,  in  ooq- 
tistency  with  the  honour  of  the  divine  government."  j    And  they  a£Brm 
that  "^the  sufferings  of  Christ,  though  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  were 
nccepled  in  place  of  it,  and  as  a  full  equivalent ;"  %  and,  "  that  by  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty,  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement,  the  claims  of  the 
kw  are  snspended,  superseded,  and  overruled."  §     By  these  expressions 
they  do  not  merely  mean  the  suspension  or  non-enforcement  of  the  law's 
claims  on  sinners  personallv  ;  in  that  sense,  we  presume  all  will  admit 
that  they  are  suspended.     Yhe  very  design  of  the  atonement  was  to  pre- 
vent the  claims  of  the  broken  law  being  enforced  npon  sinners  in  their 
own  persons.    But  what  these  writers  mean,  is,  that  they  were  not  en- 
f^Mre^  even  upon  Christ.     Accordingly,  they  state  expressly  that  his 
sui^ngs  were  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  were  accepted  in  place  of 
it%     Nay  they  speak  of  our  criminal  debt  to  the  law,  as  a  debt  which  can- 
not be  paid  by  another,  and  which,  unless  paid  by  ourselves,  must  remain 
tw  tver  unpaid.     Some  of  them  even  represent  Christ  as  made  under  a 
onite  different  law  from  that  which  we  are  naturally  under,  and  to  which 
w«  owe  satisfaction  ;  and  to  bring  out  this  part  of  their  theory  still  more 
civarly,  we  may  add  that,  when  treating  of  the  amount  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, they  represent  their  amount  as  regulated,  not  by  the  law's  demand, 
but  by  other  considerations  affecting  nearly  the  interests  of  Grod's  govem- 
insnt,  and  ths  welfare  of  his  creatures.     According  to  these  dirines»  God 

•  Hf  Jenkyni.  t  Dr  Pye  Smith. 

1Th»  Altrsctlon  of  the  Crow  by  G.  Spring,  D.D.,  New  York,  p.  89. 
Wardlsw  on  the  Atonment  of  Chriit. 
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inflicted  just  so  mach  sofTering  on  his  son  as  he  saw  to  be  necessary  for 
tbe  purposes  of  manifestation  and  impression,  t.  0.,  for  irindicating  the 
dinne  righteoosness  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  universe.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  according  to  the  theory  we  are  now  considering,  Christ  did 
Bot  fulfil  the  broken  law, — his  obedience  and  sufiferings  were  not  the  same 
in  kind  and  amount  which  the  law  demanded. 

Now  we  protest  against  this  as  a  grossly  unscripturai  view  of  the 
natter  of  the  atonement.  We  maintain,  that  as  Christ  was  made  under 
the  iftme  law  that  we  are  naturally  under,  so  his  work  of  atonement  oon- 
sisied  in  his  literally  fulfilling  botn  its  preceptive  and  penal  requirements. 

To  this  view  it  has  sometimes  been  objected,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  in  several  respects  very  different  from  what  the  sufferings  of 
sinners  themselves  would  have  been,  had  they  been  punished  in  their  own 
person,  and  from  what  the  sufferings  of  the  finally  lost  will  be  ;  and 
thenoe  it  is  inferred  that  he  did  not  really  endure  the  curse  of  the  law. 
In  replying  to  this  objection,  we  readily  admit  that  Christ's  sufferings 
were  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  will  be. 
They  did  not  include  the  misery  which  arises  from  the  working  of  the 
oorropt  passions,  and  from  remorse  and  despair ;  all  of  which  will  be 
sources  of  torment  to  wicked  men  hereafter.  We  deny,  however,  that 
any  of  these  things  belong  essentially  to  the  curse  of  the  law.  They  are 
merdy  superadded  evils,  necessarily  connected  with  it,  ii^  the  case  of  the 
wicked,  owing  to  their  sinful  state  and  character,  and  their  inability  fully 
to  endure,  in  any  limited  period,  the  punishment  due  to  their  transgres- 
sicHis.  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  being  an  innocent  and  holy  person, 
eoold  have  no  experience  of  the  misery  arising  from  sin  itself,  and  from 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  and  being  a  divine  person,  and  owing 
nothing  to  the  law  on  his  own  account,  his  sufferings  possessed  atoning 
merit,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  His  satisfying  the 
kw's  penalty  that  they  should  be  of  eternal  duration.  All  that  that 
penalty,  properly  speaking,  required,  was  the  obediential  endurance  of 
God's  wrath  in  human  nature ;  and  Christ,  in  a  limited  period,  did  so  en- 
dure it*  He  endured  it  in  his  soul  when  for  a  season  he  was  forsaken  by 
his  Father,and  made  to  feel  the  power  of  his  judicial  anger,  on  account  of 
tin.  He  endured  it  also  in  his  body,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  stroke 
of  death.  Thus,  though  he  did  not  endure  all  that  the  wicked  shall  en- 
dnre  in  the  regions  of  woe,  yet  he  endured  all  that  was  in  the  penalty. 
Tins  is  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  mcUter  of  the  atonement,*  and  it  ac- 
cords with  the  Bible  representations  of  it.  The  sacred  writers  usually 
speak  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  law,  and 
as  designed  to  fulfil  its  claims.  Thus  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  Paul  declares  **  that, 
when  tbe  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a 
.woman,  made  ttm/^r  the  law^  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law." 
This  passage  proves,  that  Christ  was  made  under  the  same  law  which  his 
peoiple  were  under ;  and  though  the  Apostle  does  not  say  expressly  that  he 
inlnUed  that  law,  yet  he  says  it  inferentially.  The  fact  is  obviously  implied ; 
fcr  why  was  Christ  made  under  the  law  if  not  to  fulfil  it  ?  or  in  what  other 
way  could  his  being  made  under  it  be  the  means  of  redeeming  those  that 
were  nnder  it  ?  Accordingly,  in  another  part  of  the  same  epistle,  Paul 

*  See  Confefdon  of  Faith,  chap,  viii.,  sec.  iv.    See  ako  Larger  Catecbism,  2-48. 
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states,  that  the  way  in  which  Christ  eir«>cted  hia  people's  deliTerance 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  was  by  bearing  it  himself.  **  But  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  For 
it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  Gal.  iii.  13. 
Some  object,  that  the  phrase  <*  being  made  a  curse"  does  not  imply  thai 
Christ  actually  underwent  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  that  it  refers  merely  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  to  the  fact  of  his  being  cruci- 
fied, and  the  stigma  attended  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  mode  of  dying. 
But  surely  it  was  not  in  this  seuj^e  alone  that  Christ  was  made  a  cnrse. 
The  shame  and  pain  of  crucifixion  did  not  constitute  the  whole,  or  the 
principal  part  of  his  sufferings.  What  he  endured  was  the  wrath  of  God 
in  his  soul,  and  the  stroke  of  temporal  death,  and  he  might  hare  endured 
both  without  being  crucified.  His  undergoing  the  death  of  the  cross  wtt 
simply  intended  as  an  outward  visible  token  of  his  being  an  object  of  God's 
judicial  displeasure ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  per- 
son so  dying  was  stigmatised  in  the  law  as  accursed.  It  was  that  it  might 
more  impressively  appear  from  Messiah  dying  in  that  manner,  that  he 
was  accursed,  that  is,  died  under  the  penal  sentence  of  the  divine  law. 
Death  was  inflicted  on  him  in  the  visible  form  of  a  curse,  to  shew  that  it 
really  was  a  penal  death— the  very  death  threatened  in  the  law  against 
transgressors.  Besides,  the  term  curse,  in  this  clause,  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  in  a  former 
verse,  where  it  is  said,  that  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are 
under  the  curse ;  for  it  is  written,  "  cursed  is  every  one,"  &c.  Christ's 
being  made  a  curse,  then,  from  the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand, 
must  mean  his  being  subjected  to  the  curse  cf  the  law ;  the  same  corse 
to  which  his  people  were  exposed,  and  from  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  death  to  Jeliver  them. 

Stcondl^^  The  advocates  of  the  new  theology  deny  that  Christ,  in 
atoning  for  sin,  made  a  true  and  proper  satisfaction  to  divine  justice, 
'i'his,  indeed,  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  account  which  they  give  of  the 
matter  of  the  atonement ;  for  if  it  did  not  consist  in  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
the  claims  of  the  broken  law,  it  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  justice.  The 
claims  of  justice  and  the  law's  claims  are  substantially  one  and  the  same. 
As  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law  defines  the  kind  and  amoant  of  obe- 
dience which  is  due  from  man  to  God,  so  its  penalty  defines  the  kind  and 
amount  of  punishment  which  is  due  to  sin,  and  justice  requires  that  the 
whole  of  that  obedience  be  performed,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  punish- 
ment be  endured :  nor  can  it  sanction  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  on  any 
other  ground.  It  is  the  dispenser  and  guardian  of  the  law,  and  enforces 
its  demands.  To  deny,  then,  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  is  to  deny  that 
he  satisfied  justice.     The  one  error  is  involved  in  the  other. 

For  obviating  this  objection  against  their  theory,  our  opponents  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  retributive  and  public  justice,  main- 
taining, that  though  Christ  did  not  satisfy  the  former,  yet  he  satisfied  the 
latter.  By  public  justice  they  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  justice  which 
is  exercised  by  human  governments,  and  which  aims  at  promoting  the 
public  good.    **  It  denotes,"  says  one  writer  *,  *<  doing  that  which  is  fittest 

^  Dwight's  Theology,  Sermon  x. 
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and  OKMt  meliil  to  he  done,  in  other  words,  that  which  will  most  promote 
the  oniTersal  good.  Jostice  in  this  sense,"  he  adds,  <*  is  used  as  sjnony- 
BKNI8  with  beneTolenee  and  Tirtne.**  Another  writer  *  of  the  same  school, 
rtpresents  it  as  indnding  those  great  essential  principles  of  equity,  accord- 
ing to  which,  in  indissolable  union  with  benevolence,  the  sovereign  ruler 
governs  the  intelligent  universe, — those  principles  which  bear  relation 
to  the  general  end  of  all  governments,  the  public  good,  and  of  which  the 
firm  and  consistent  maintenance  is  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  every 
commaoity.  From  these  definitions,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  public 
jesHce  is  not  jostice  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  merely  a  modi- 
-  Sed  form  of  benevolence.  It  is  described,  no  doubt,  as  maintaining  the 
gre«t  eaaential  principles  of  equity ;  not,  however,  for  their  own  sake,  but 
with  the  Tiew  of  attaining  another  end,  and  only  in  so  far  as  their  main- 
tenanoa  may  be  found  conducive  to  that  end,  viz.  the  happiness  of  the 
nniverse.  This  is  represented  as  the  g^reat  end  at  which  public  justice 
aima,  and  to  which  all  its  proceedings  bear  relation,  and  are  subservient. 
This,  we  repeafty  it  benevolence,  not  justice.  Between  these  two  princi- 
ples, there  is  an  essential  and  generally  admitted  distinction.  Benevolence 
seeks  the  wel&re  of  its  objects ;  justice  does  what  is  right  in  itself,  ren- 
dering to  all  their  due,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which  may 
malt  to  the  parties  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  It  dispenses  its 
awards  even  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  its  objects,  when  its  ends 
euinot  otherwise  be  gained.  It  is  a  principle  of  unswerving  rectitude, — 
of  strict  retribution.  This  is  justice  proplarly  so  called,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  alone  that  the  term,  or  sjmonymous  terms,  are  applied  to  God  in 
scriptnre.  **  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?**  "  W  ho  will 
by  no  ooeaos  dear  the  guilty.**  *<  Who  will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ii^  to  his  deeds.**  The  exercise  of  justice,  we  grant,  tends  to  promote, 
ai^  dk>eB  promote  the  good  of  the  universe,  but  that  is  not  the  end  at 
which  it  directly  aims.  Its  direct  end  is  retribution.  Many  seem  to 
•oppose^  that  the  justice  which  God  exerdses  as  the  divine  moral  gover- 
MMT  is  the  same  kind  of  justice  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  human 
government — that  they  are  in  all  respects  analogous.  There  is,  however, 
an  eaaential  difference  between  them,  more  especially  in  respect  of  the  end 
aioied  at  in  the  pnnishment  of  transgressors.  The  proper  end  of  penal  inflic- 
tioB  on  the  part  of  human  rulers  is  the  welfare  of  the  communities  over  which 
they  preside.  They  punish  offences  not  as  sins  against  God,  and  on  account 
of  thdr  inherent  moral  turpitude,  but  simply  as  crimes,  and  as  detrimental 
to  soeieCy.  This,  however,  is  only  a  secondary  end  of  divine  punishment. 
Its  primary  end  is  the  vindication  of  God's  own  rights,  by  the  infliction 
on  traaagressors  of  the  penalty  due  to  their  offences.  This  is  an  exercise 
of  justice  which  does  not  belong  to  human  rulers.  It  is  not  competent 
for  them  to  pnnish  men  according  to  their  ill  desert.  *<  They  have  neither 
die  knowledge  nor  the  power  to  do  so.  They  cannot  tdl  what  is  due  to 
sin  as  an  ofience  against  God ;  nor,  though  they  could  tell,  have  they  the 
eipaaty  to  render  to  it  the  proper  retribution.  It  would  be  the  extreme, 
not  only  of  folly,  but  of  impiety  in  them,  even  to  propose  inflicting  punish- 
BMnt,  except  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the  community  ;  and  they  are 

*  Wardlaw  on  the  Atooemcfii,  p.  57. 
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word  identitj,  and  will  be  a  claim  of  so  loose  a  nature,  that  it  may  be 
assumed  even  by  the  Established  Church. 

With  the  difficulties  which  many  feel  on  a  subject  long  OTerlooked< 
we  can  fully  sympathise ;  but  we  are  persuaded  these  would  yield  to  a 
calm,  candid,  and  liberal  consideration  of  it.  With  one  thing,  however, 
we  can  have  scarcely  any  sympathy — ^the  claim  of  identification  coupled 
with  reluctance  to  give  the  subject  a  patient  consideration — the  feel- 
ing, in  short,  that  would  prompt  to  grasp  the  honoured  standard  of 
Christ's  crown  and  covenant — unfurl  one-half  of  the  motto,  and  tell  us 
that  the  other  will  be  unfurled  when  the  hurricane  comes.  Ungene- 
rous, unchivalrous  sentiment,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  lips  that 
gave  it  utterance !  A  leal-hearted  standard-bearer  is  proud  of  his  ban- 
ner, and  flings  it  abroad,  whether  it  float  in  the  breeze  or  in  the 
storm.  The  hurricane  may  come  sooner  than  expected ;  but  who  can  tell 
if  the  banner  may  not  then  be  blown  down  or  transferred  to  other 
hands? 

These  observations  have  been  drawn  up  in  good  faith,  and  expressed 
as  inoffensively  as  i)ossible.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  good  feeling 
should  exist  between  bodies  so  nearly  related  as  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Original  Secession.*  In  such  a  spirit  have  we  endeavoured  to  trace 
these  lines.  And  it  is  our  decided  conviction,  formed  after  lengthened 
consideration,  that,  betwixt  voluntaryism  and  the  present  establishment, 
there  is  no  permanent  ground  of  pfinciple  on  which  the  Free  Church 
can  stand,  apart  from  the  covenanted  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. If  she  denies  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  covenants,  she  can 
only  do  so  consistently  on  the  voluntary  ground  that  Christ  is  not  king 
of  nations.  But  if  she  admit  that  Christ  is  king  of  nations,  and  deny 
the  covenants  to  be  binding,  she  must  hold  his  headship  over  the  nations 
in  a  modified  form, — she  must  hold  that  his  claims  are  not  permanent, 
but  that  they  yield  when  subsequent  generations  are  disinclined  to  own 
them.  And  what  is  this  but  another  form  of  the  standard  moderate 
doctrine,  that  the  headship  of  Christ  may  be  abridged  and  limited  in 
order  to  meet  the  inclinations  and  conveniences  of  men  ?  f 

«  *•  Do  yoa  expect,"  said  a  Free  Churchman  lome  time  ago  to  an  Original  Sece- 
der,  •*  Do  you  expect  every  body  to  thrust  their  foot  into  your  tight  boot?"  "  Mott 
certainly  not,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  we  hope  to  see  you  filling  your  father'i  shoeB." 

f  In  the  wish  expressed  in  the  text  we  cordially  concur,  and  we  hope  that  the 
organs  of  the  Free  Church,  howeyer  much  they  may  differ  from  the  opinions  of  the 
Original  Secession,  will  abstain  from  reflexions  unworthy  of  them  and  justly  offensive 
to  us.  In  a  notice  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  periodical  in  the  Northern  War* 
der,  there  was  a  very  unworthy,  uncalled  for,  and  self- exulting  reference  made  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  first  seceders.  Now  we  are  no  apologists  for  the  bitterness  of  our 
ancestors,  but  they  have  long  ago  given  in  their  account  to  God,  and  we  would  be 
exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Warder  if  he  could  find  some  other  way  of  shewing  hit 
courage  than  by  trampling  on  the  ashes  of  our  fathers,  and  some  other  way  of  shew- 
ing the  candour  and  sweetness  of  his  own  disposition  than  by  magnifying  himself  at 
the  expense  of  their  frailties.  It  is  surely  as  right  to  confess  our  own  sins,  as  it  is 
to  confess  the  sins  of  others,  and  the  Hoarder  will  find  in  the  voluntary  controversy, 
and  the  Erastian  controversy,  as  much  bitterness  as  will  suffice  him  to  moan  over  till 
the  end  of  his  days,  without  rudely  recalling  the  faults  of  men  to  whom  the  country 
is  so  much  indebted.  He  will  find,  moreover,  in  the  recent  controversies,  a  bitter- 
ness which  far  surpasses  that  of  the  first  seceders,  no  one  of  whom  can  be  shewn  to 
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INFLUENCE  OF  PERSONAL  RELIGION  ON  PUBLIC 
PROFESSION. 

(Ckmckbded  from  our  last,) 

The  whole  life  of  the  Christian  is  fitted  to  confirm  his  attachment  to  a 
paUic  profession  of  the  trath,  regulate  his  movements,  and  to  invigorate 
his  exertions  in  the  maintenance  of  it.  That  faith  which  realizes  Jesos 
Christ  in  the  word  of  troth  cannot  but  apeak  the  things  seen  and  heard  ; 
and  it  is  the  stedfast  adherence  to  a  Scriptural  profession  that  gives  the 
most  intelligible  expression  of  its  constant  belief.  When  we  see  the 
image  and  snperscription  of  onr  glorious  King  upon  any  thing,  and  faith 
sees  it  upon  every  interest  of  his  glory,  we  will,  on  no  account,  cast  such 
a  sacred  thing  away.  Weak  faith,  or  rather  unbelief,  is  ready  to  dispute 
the  importance  of  many  of  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  despair  of  their 
preserration,  to  suppose  that,  because  man  will  not  consider  or  appreciate 
them,  that  they  are  no  longer  remembered  or  respected  of  God ;  but 
lively  fiuth  is  confident  that  the  name  of  Christ,  which  pervades  and  fills 
a  whole  Bible,  shall  be  remembered  in  all  generations ;  and  that  though 
many  interests  of  truth  may  be  now  undervalued,  and  parts  of  duty  be 
neglected,  there  is  a  time  set  to  favour  the  very  dust  of  Zion,  when  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  shall  <<  take  pleasure  in  her  rubbish,  and  in  her 
stonea."  An  active  and  enlarged  faith  will  never  fail  to  operate  powerfully, 
and  to  wait  witif  patience,  for  the  revival  and  for  the  success  of  every  part 
of  the  public  cause  of  God. 

The  dutiful  child  of  God  holds  habitual  intercourse  with  his  heavenly 
Father, — be  is  taught  of  the  Spirit  to  unite  with  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty  in  saying,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
His  filial  dispositions  incline  him  to  seek  the  honour  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther above  all  things,  saying,  *<  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come.'* 
If  we  pray  spiritually  and  constantly  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and  the 
advancement  of  his  kingdom,  we  rise  from  onr  knees  prepared  anew  for 
the  employment  of  every  efibrt,  and  for  the  contribution  of  every  infln- 

bave  to  br  violated  propriety  as  to  render  himself  liable  to  be  ponisbed  at  law,  which, 
MM  lAe  Warder  well  kno»$,  has  beea  repeatedly  done  in  oar  day.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  oar  fintben,  and  we  will  not  suffer  their  memories  to  be  sneered  at  with  impunity. 
If  tbej  were  occasionally  bitter,  no  wonder,  when  they  saw  a  supple,  smootb- 
toBgned,  time-serving  race  of  evangelicals,  who  could  accommodate  their  consciences 
to  rcmaia  in  a  CInirefa  which  was  actoatly  settling  ministers  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonal.  Let  it  be  that  they  were  as  bitter  as  the  Warder  is  amiable,  the  part 
Ibey  aeted  saved  the  religion  of  our  country,  and  the  Warder  most  not  forget  that, 
is  JDininition,  they  were  a  whole  century  in  advance  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
loogs — sU  tliat  the  Free  Church  attained  in  1843,  having  been  attained  by  the 
Original  Secession  in  1 733.  In  all  simplicity  and  sincerity  we  are  disposed  to  say 
to  ths  organs  of  the  Free  Church  **  let  there  be  no  strife  between  us  and  you,  for 
we  \m  te'ethren."  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  live  with  us  on 
peaflaaUe  teraia, — if  all  the  kindness  of  the  Original  Secession  is  to  be  met  with  im- 
parlsaeDt  and  heartlets  reflections  like  those  of  the  Warder — then  be  it  so,  we  have 
■ot  loogbt  the  battle,  and  let  the  Warder  be  assured  we  will  not  shun  it  when  it 
eoBiet,  wlietlier  he  eome  forth  openly  in  the  face  of  day.  like  a  manly  opponent,  or 
eontimie,  as  ha  has  began,  to  shoot  his  arrows  in  the  dark. 
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ence  we  can  command,  for  the  gaining  of  these  exalted  ends.  That  gra- 
cious and  happy  communion  which  God  vouchsafes  to  his  children  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  strengthens  their  hands  and  invigorates  their  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  his  cause ;  and  every  saving  blessing  we  receive  is 
felt  by  the  l)elieving  soul  as  a  stimulant  to  shew  forth  his  praises.  All 
that  we  do  for  his  honour  is  connected  with  the  profession  of  our  faith 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  cause  upon  earth.  According  to  our  prayers 
will  be  our  practice  in  the  public  work  of  the  Lord ;  when  our  prayers 
are  cold  and  formal,  our  love  to  Zion  and  our  zeal  for  the  maintenance 
of  truth  and  the  purity  of  ordinances  will  also  become  languid,  and  we 
will  be  ready  to  famt  in  the  way. 

It  might  be  illustrated  at  length  that  the  spiritual  observance  of  any 
ordinance  is  necessarily  accompanied  and  naturally  followed  with  desires 
and  endeavours  to  give  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name.  In  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  a  man's  spirituality  in  serving  the  Lord  and  in  observing 
his  ordinances,  are  likely  to  be  the  cordiality  and  the  constancy  of  his  en- 
deavours to  maintain  with  fidelity  the  public  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  which  he  is  embarked.  It  is  when  we  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  repose  an  unhesitating  confidence  in  him  for  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  that  we  deem  it  our  highest  honour  to  maintain 
his  cause,  and  that  we  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  maintenance. 
When  our  love  to  him  is  ardent  and  our  zeal  enlightened,  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  we  can  be  indifferent  about  any  of  his  known  interests* 
It  was  the  strength  of  such  principles,  and  the  ardour  of  such  piety,  that 
sustained  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,  under  all  the  shame  and  the 
suffering  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  prepared  them  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  shew  the  salutary  influence  of 
personal  godliness  on  a  man's  own  conduct,  as  to  his  public  profession  of 
religion.  But  the  subject  must  also  be  contemplated  in  its  bearing  upon 
others.  It  will  appear,  that  a  scriptural  profession  is  to  be  recommended 
to  men,  not  only  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  by  the  holy  and  un« 
blameable  conduct  of  those  who  maintain  it.  Our  ecclesiastical  standards 
are  addressed  to  the  world ;  by  them  we  inform  all  what  we  believe  con- 
cerning the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  But 
when  we  tell  men  what  we  believe,  and  what  we  endeavour,  through  grace, 
to  do,  they  have  a  right  to  contemplate  our  principles,  not  only  in  our 
ecclesiastical  manifestoes,  but  in  our  actual  life, — to  compare  our  profession 
with  our  practice,  and  to  estimate  the  former  from  its  fruits  in  the  latter. 
From  a  very  cursory  observation  of  the  manners  of  men,  it  will  appear 
that  they  are  far  more  attentive  to  the  lives  which  professors  of  Christi- 
anity bear,  than  to  any  printed  exhibition  of  their  religious  principles. 
A  life  marked  by  the  strictest  integrity,  and  that  particular  tenderness  as 
to  good  and  evil,  which  are  so  conformable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  so 
much  approved  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  such  a  life  has  a 
powerful  tendency,  not  onlv  to  recommend  to  general  favour  the  person 
leading  it,  but  to  procure,  in  the  public  mind,  a  favourable  impression  of 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acts,  and  the  religious  profession  to  which 
he  adheres.  We  speak  not  of  a  common  morality  merely,  but  of  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  men  combined,  a  life  conformed  to  the  example  of 
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\am  who  went  aboat  doing  good,  a  continued  aspiration  after  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  With  all  that  is  repulsive  to  the  natural 
heart  abont  genuine  holiness,  there  are  many  things  truly  attractive.  The 
bowds  and  mercies,  long-suffering  and  forbearance,  and  the  meekness  and 
gwllenesa  which  adorn  the  elect  of  God,  are  all  fitted  to  commend  their 
persona  and  their  principles  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  men,  and 
to  constrain  others  to  say,  **  we  will  go  with  you,  for  we  see  that  God  is 
with  yon.**  Nothing  is  so  much  fitted  to  command  public  attention  to  a 
■aa'a  Christian  profession,  as  a  practice  becoming  the  gospel.  The  whole 
of  the  Christian's  life ;  the  marked  regularity  of  his  attendance  upon  divine 
ordinances ;  the  decision  of  his  preference  of  the  things  of  God  to  the  things 
of  the  world ;  the  general  consistency  of  his  character ;  the  inviolable  ve- 
rity of  his  statements;  the  fidelity  of  his  promises ;  the  inflexible  upright- 
oesa  of  his  transactions ;  and  all  under  the  veil  of  modesty  and  humility, 
ia  nnison  with  mercy  and  forgiveness  ;  who  can  calculate  the  effect  of  such 
a  life  in  encoaraging  the  friends  of  truth,  and  in  silencing  or  conciliating  its 
enemiea  ?  Without  the  accompaniment  of  a  consistent  practice,  any  pro. 
fession,  however  good,  is  exposed  to  great  disadvantage.  A  Christianas 
hope  shoold  be,  and  in  so  far  as  he  acts  in  character,  will  certainly  be,  the 
eoonterpart  of  his  profession,  and  every  part  of  his  conduct  not  a  contra- 
diction hot  an  exponent  of  some  principle  of  his  creed. 

It  is  from  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  the  professions  and  the  practices 
of  the  members  of  the  visible  Church,  that  many  try  to  excuse  themselves 
for  the  neglect  of  religion  altogether,  and  this  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
ridicole»  and  even  of  pretended  reasoning  against  the  gospel,  with  infidels 
ind  scoflbrs  at  religion.  The  inconsistencies  and  hypocritical  professions  of 
nen  can  be  no  jnst  cause  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The 
prcdictiona  of  Scripture  prepare  us  to  expect  such  things,  and  their  ap- 
Marance  is  a  confirmation  of  divine  revelation.  But  the  fact  of  our  fail- 
mgt  and  inconsistencies  giving  such  occasion  to  the  enemy  against  the 
came  of  God,  is  an  additional  reason  for  being  on  our  guard,  and  for  our 
eameatly  endeavouring  every  day  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God,  our  Saviour, 
in  all  things. 

There  ia  a  still  higher  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  to  the 
SDoeesa  of  onr  endeavours  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  God,  than  its  fit- 
aew  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  in- 
trinsic worth  and  public  utility  of  such  a  life  surpass  the  powers  of  human 
caknlation.  But  we  must  ever  remember  that  it  is  God  that  giveth  the 
incream  It  is  only  his  blessing  that  can  render  any  means,  however  fit, 
fSttXoaL  The  lives  which  some  men  lead,  are,  as  has  been  shewn,  of 
great  aerrice  in  commending  religion  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  God. 
Bol  what  ia  the  living  means  which  the  Lord  has  promised,  and  which  we 
wet  warranted  to  expect  he  will  bless  for  such  high  and  precious  purposes  ? 
Wifl  he  bless  the  example  of  those  who  expose  to  reproach  a  pure  pro- 
fosnoQ  by  the  nntenderness  of  their  daily  walk,  and  their  contamination 
with  the  pollntiona  of  the  world  ?  It  would  be  presumption  to  expect 
tliet  he  would.  For  nothing  is  so  much  fitted  to  provoke  him  to  withhold 
the  bleesingy  and  to  leave  men  to  abandon  his  cause  altogether,  or  to  let  it  die 
siBODg  their  hands,  as  their  spiritual  declension,  and  their  growing  confor- 
mity to  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.    Those  who  have  been  distinguished  as 
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reformere  in  the  Church,  and  most  successful  in  pleading  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  God,  were  all  remarkable  for  the  practice  of  personal  godliness* 
The  ministers  were  not  merely  respected  for  great  talents,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  persuasive  eloquence — they  were  revered  as  holy  men  of  God, 
and  their  own  characters,  in  connection  with  the  pure  doctrines  they  pro- 
pounded, and  the  Christian  duties  they  inculcated,  were  blessed  of  God  for 
exerting  a  solemn  and  sanctifying  influence  among  those  who  beheld  tbeiB» 
God  often  does  more  by  means  of  a  man*s  personal  piety  than  by  his  pub- 
lic gifts ;  but  ministers  can  never  succeed  long  without  deriving  snppoit 
from  the  people,  who  have  been  benefited  and  blessed  by  their  ministra- 
tions. Every  living  Christian  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  the 
minister  who  is  over  him  in  the  Lord.  His  Christian  conTersalion 
through  the  week  is  a  living  manifestation  of  what  has  been  addressed  to 
him  on  Sabbath.  Such  a  minister  and  such  a  hearer  may  well  unite  in 
the  holy  aspirations  recorded  in  the  close  of  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  mail 
of  God,  **  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  nnto 
their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us; 
and  establish  thou  the  works  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  works  of  oar 
hands  establish  thou  it." 

The  vision  may  tarry  for  a  long  time,  and  our  faith  and  patience  be 
greatly  tried :  but  when  the  Lord  appears  in  his  glory  to  build  up  Zioii« 
he  will,  most  assuredly,  shew  respect  to  the  prayers  and  holy  struggles  of 
those  who  maintain  his  cause ;  and  the  revival  of  his  work  will  be  not 
only  a  testimony  of  his  approbation  to  the  services  of  those  more  imme- 
diately employed — it  will  render  triumphant  the  holy  struggleis  of  all  that 
preceded.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  success  of  our  faithful  exertions ; 
but  if  we  act  as  the  called  and  chosen,  we  may  be  assured  that  our  workt- 
shall  follow  us  in  triumphant  results,  even  to  the  Church  below. 

Let  every  reader  of  these  pages  remember  his  duty  to  the  public  cause 
of  God.  We  owe  it  our  personal  couatooance  and  pecuniary  support  s 
but  the  most  important  contribution  which  we  are  called  to  make,  it  a 
conversation  becoming  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Without  this  all  our  other 
sacrifices  will  be  despised  of  God ;  they  will  oe  of  comparatively  littU 
avail  for  the  success  of  his  work,  and  they  will  certainly  be  altogether  un* 
profitable  to  ourselves.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  begins  a  revival  by 
breathing  upon,  and  strengthening  his  witnesses  with  might  in  the  inner 
man.  By  our  controversies  about  the  outworks,  and  the  external  order 
of  the  house  of  God,  we  are  in  very  great  danger  of  being  diverted  from 
other  things  of  more  vital  importance,  and  of  even  neglecting  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  eternal  peace.  If  we  have  no  more  religion  than  a 
capacity  of  dealing  with,  and  of  defending  the  mere  externals  of  the  honte 
of  God,  we  shall  be  found  destitute  of  all  good  on  the  great  day.  Re- 
member that  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  win  Christ,  and  to  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  that  he  is  fitted  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  every  duty  here,  and  prepared  for  rendering  his  account  here- 
after.    "  Thy  Spirit  is  good  ;  lead  me  to  the  land  of  uprightness  J' 
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THE  NEW  OPINIONS. 
No.  II. — Thb  Naturk  of  the  Atonbmbnt. 

Tbere  ig  no  doctritie  of  reyealed  religion  more  deeply  important,  and 
Rtpecting  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  haTe  scriptunil  and  well-defined 
▼iews  than  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  lies,  confessedly,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system,  and  forms  its  grand  distihguish- 
iag  characteristic,  as  a  scheme  of  grace  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  man. 
The  atonement  was  the  work  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  our  world 
to  accomplish,  and  which  he  finished  on  the  cross ;  and  it  is  the  ground 
on  which  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  dispensed  to  sinners  of  man- 
kindy  nor  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  these  blessings  can  be  obtained, 
or  in  which  Grod  can  consistently  bestow  them.  Considering  the  promi- 
nent place  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  occupies  in  the  inspired 
▼olomey  and  the  pains  which  the  sacred  writers  have  taken  to  set  it  before 
M  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  doc- 
trine, at  least  among  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  scriptures  and  sub- 
mit to  their  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  on  no  sub- 
ject are  professing  Christians,  at  the  present  day,  more  divided  in  senti- 
ment than  with  respect  to  the  atonement.  This,  as  most  of  our  readers 
most  be  aware,  is  the  chief  point  of  controversy  between  the  friends  of 
the  old  Calvinistic  views  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  theology.  The 
former  plead  for  a  strict  and  definite  atonement ;  the  latter,  in  common 
with  the  Arminians,  contend  for  a  general  and  indefinite  atonement.  As 
this  is  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  new  school,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  system,  it  will  be  proper  to  direct  our  attention,  in  the  first 
phoe,  to  this  topic.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  merely  to  examine  and  endeavour  to  ex. 
poee  the  nnscriptnrai  character  of  the  views  held  by  our  opponents  on  this 
important  subject. 

In  contemplating  the  atonement,  we  must  distinguish  between  its  na- 
ture and  its  ejrtent.  By  its  nature  is  meant  the  atonement  intrinsically 
considered,  indnding  both  the  matter  of  it  and  its  specific  design.  It  was 
•omething  done  for  the  purpose  of  expiating  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  ex- 
tant of  the  atonement  has  reference  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  made, 
whoee  sins  it  was  intended  to  expiate. 

Some  may  suppose,  and  it  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  the  present 
controversy  embraces  only  the  latter  question ;  that  the  parties  are  agreed 
abont  the  nature  of  the  atonement ;  that  they  differ  only  about  its  extent. 
TUs  is  a  most  mistaken  idea.  The  controversy  deeply  affects  as  well  the 
■atvre  as  the  objective  extent  of  the  atonement.  The  views  of  our 
ef^onents  on  the  former  point  are  not  less  objectionable,  and  not  less  at 
variance  with  the  commonly  received  doctrine  than  their'views  on  the 
latter  topic  Indeed,  we  regard  their  doctrine  respecting  the  intrinsic 
natnre  and  design  of  Christ's  propitiatory  work  as  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  their  theory,  as  equally  opposed  to  scripture  and  to  the  laith  of 
the  reformed  Churches.   We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  strong  as  the 
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assertion  may  seem,  that  the  atonement  of  the  new  theology  is  an  essen- 
tially different  kind  of  atonement  from  that  which  the  Word  of  God  repeals, 
and  on  which  the  saints  in  all  ages  have  built  their  hopes  of  salvation. 

And)  first)  the  advocates  of  this  theory  deny  that  Christ,  in  making 
atonement  for  sin,  actually  fulfilled  the  claims  of  the  broken  law.  They 
admit  that  he  yielded  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  preceptive  will  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  that  he  endured  severe  sufferings  in  his  soul  as  well  as  in  his 
body,  and  from  the  immediate  divine  hand,  as  well  as  from  wicked  men 
and  devils.  They  admit,  likewise,  that  his  obedience  and  sufferings  were 
designed  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  law,  to  manifest  God's  r^;ard 
for  it,  and  his  righteous  displeasure  at  its  violations.  They  deny,  however, 
that  Christ  literally  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  implemented  its 
requirements.  His  work  of  obedience  and  suffering  they  represent  as  some- 
thing specifically  different  from  what  the  law  itself  demanded,  and  as  hav- 
ing no  other  relation  to  it  than  being  intended  to  save  its  honour,  and  pre- 
vent any  from  supposing  that  they  may  violate  it  with  impunity*  So  far 
indeed  from  its  claims  being  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  very  design  of  his 
work,  they  tell  us,  was  to  compensate  for  their  non-fulfilment.  It  was 
such  a  display  of  the  rectoral  character  of  God  as  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  strictly  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  law  ;  as  furnished  a  ground 
on  which  sinners  might  be  consistently  pardoned  and  saved,  though  the 
law  remained  unfulfilled.  Hence  they  define  an  atonement  to  be  **  any 
expedient  that  will  justify  a  government  in  suspending  the  execution  oif 
the  threatened  penalty."  *  Christ's  atonement  they  style  *'  a  compensative 
resource  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  may  be  obtained,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  honour  of  the  divine  government."!  And  they  affirm 
that  *'  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  though  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  were 
accepted  in  place  of  it,  and  as  a  full  equivalent ;"  X  &nd,  *^  that  by  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty,  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement,  the  claims  of  the 
law  are  suspended,  superseded,  and  overruled."  §  By  these  expressions 
they  do  not  merely  mean  the  suspension  or  non-enforcement  of  the  law's 
claims  on  sinners  personally  ;  in  that  sense,  we  presume  all  will  admit 
that  they  are  suspended.  The  very  design  of  the  atonement  was  to  pre- 
vent the  claims  of  the  broken  law  being  enforced  upon  sinners  in  their 
own  persons.  But  what  these  writers  mean,  is,  that  they  were  not  en- 
forced even  upon  Christ.  Accordingly,  they  state  expressly  that  his 
sufferings  were  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  were  accepted  in  place  of 
it.  Nay  they  speak  of  our  criminal  debt  to  the  law,  as  a  debt  which  can- 
not be  paid  by  another,  and  which,  unless  paid  by  ourselves,  must  remain 
for  ever  unpaid.  Some  of  them  even  represent  Christ  as  made  nnder  a 
quite  different  law  from  that  which  we  are  naturally  nnder,  and  to  which 
we  owe  satisfaction  ;  and  to  bring  out  this  part  of  their  theory  still  more 
clearly,  we  may  add  that,  when  treating  of  the  amount  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, they  represent  their  amount  as  regulated,  not  by  the  law's  demand, 
but  by  other  considerations  affecting  nearly  the  interests  of  God's  govern- 
ment, and  the  welfare  of  his  creatures.     According  to  these  divines,  God 

•  Dr  Jenkyns.  t  Dr  Pye  Smith. 

t  The  Attraction  of  the  CroM  by  G.  Spring,  D.D.,  New  Yorlc,  p.  S9. 

i  Wardlaw  on  the  Atonment  of  Chriit. 
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inflicted  just  so  much  saffering  on  his  son  as  he  saw  to  be  necessary  for 
the  parposes  of  manifestation  and  impression, «.  e.,  for  vindicating  the 
difine  rigbteonsness  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  nniverse.  It  is  plain, 
tbereforey  that  according  to  the  theory  we  are  now  considering,  Christ  did 
not  fulfil  the  broken  law, — his  obedience  and  sufferings  were  not  the  same 
IB  kind  and  amoant  which  the  law  demanded. 

Now  we  protest  against  this  as  a  grossly  unscriptural  view  of  the 
matter  of  the  atonement*  We  maintain,  that  as  Christ  was  made  under 
the  tame  law  that  we  are  naturally  under,  so  his  work  of  atonement  con- 
sisted in  his  literally  fulfilling  both  its  preceptive  and  penal  requirements. 

To  this  view  it  has  sometimes  been  objected,  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  in  several  respects  very  different  from  what  the  sufferings  of 
sinnera  themselves  would  have  been,  had  they  been  punished  in  their  own 
penon,  and  from  what  the  sufferings  of  the  finally  lost  will  be  ;  and 
thence  it  is  inferred  that  he  did  not  really  endure  the  curse  of  the  law. 
In  replying  to  this  oljection,  we  readily  admit  that  Christ's  sufferings 
were  not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  will  be. 
They  did  not  include  the  misery  which  arises  from  the  working  of  the 
corrupt  passions,  and  from  remorse  and  despair ;  all  of  which  will  be 
aoaroes  of  torment  to  wicked  men  hereafter.  We  deny,  however,  that 
any  of  these  things  belong  essentially  to  the  curse  of  the  law.  They  are 
merely  superadded  evils,  necessarily  connected  with  it,  ii^  the  case  of  the 
wicked,  owing  to  their  sinful  state  and  character,  and  their  inability  fully 
to  endare,  in  any  limited  period,  the  punishment  due  to  their  transgres- 
sions. Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  being  an  innocent  and  holy  person, 
coold  have  no  experience  of  the  misery  arising  from  sin  itself,  and  from 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  and  being  a  divine  person,  and  owing 
nothing  to  the  law  on  his  own  account,  his  sufferings  possessed  atoning 
merity  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  His  satisfying  the 
law's  penalty  that  they  should  be  of  eternal  duration.  All  that  that 
penalty,  properly  speaking,  required,  was  the  obediential  endurance  of 
Go^a  wrath  in  human  nature ;  and  Christ,  in  a  limited  period,  did  so  en- 
dare  it.  He  endured  it  in  his  soul  when  for  a  season  he  was  forsaken  by 
his  Fatlier,and  made  to  feel  the  power  of  his  judicial  anger,  on  account  of 
sin.  He  endured  it  also  in  his  body,  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  stroke 
of  death.  Thus,  though  he  did  not  endure  all  that  the  wicked  shall  en- 
dnre  in  the  regions  of  woe,  yet  he  endured  all  that  was  in  the  penalty. 
This  is  the  Qdvinistic  view  of  the  matter  of  the  atonement,*  and  it  ac- 
cords with  the  Bible  representations  of  it.  The  sacred  writers  usually 
speak  61  the  woric  of  Christ  as  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  law,  and 
as  designed  to  fulfil  its  claims.  Thus  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  Paul  declares  •*  that, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law^  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.*' 
This  passage  proves,  that  Christ  was  made  under  the  same  law  which  his 
pecmle  were  under ;  and  though  the  Apostle  does  not  say  expressly  that  he 
fulfilled  that  law,  yet  he  says  it  inferentially.  The  fact  is  obviously  implied ; 
for  why  was  Christ  made  under  the  law  if  not  to  fulfil  it  ?  or  in  what  other 
way  oonld  his  being  made  under  it  be  the  means  of  redeeming  those  that 
were  under  it  ?  Accordingly,  in  another  part  of  the  samo  epistle,  Paul 

*  See  Confeitioii  of  Faith,  chap,  viii.,  tec.  iv.    See  also  Larger  Catecbism,  2*48. 
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states,  that  the  way  in  which  Christ  efF«>cted  his  people's  deliverance 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  was  by  bearing  it  hinoself.  '<  But  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  ns.  For 
it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  Gal.  iiu  13. 
Some  object,  that  the  phrase  **  being  made  a  curse"  does  not  imply  that 
Christ  actually  underwent  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  that  it  refers  merely  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  put  to  death  ;  to  the  fact  of  his  being  cruci- 
fied, and  the  stigma  attended  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  mode  of  dying. 
But  surely  it  was  not  in  this  sense  alone  that  Christ  was  made  a  corae. 
The  shame  and  pain  of  crucifixion  did  not  constitute  the  wholoi  or  the 
principal  part  of  his  sufferings.  What  he  endured  was  the  wrath  of  God 
m  his  soul,  and  the  stroke  of  temporal  death,  and  he  might  have  endured 
both  without  being  crucified.  His  undergoing  the  death  of  the  cross  was 
simply  intended  as  an  outward  visible  token  of  his  being  an  object  of  God's 
judicial  displeasure  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  the  per- 
son so  dying  was  stigmatised  in  the  law  as  accursed.  It  was  that  it  might 
more  impressively  appear  from  Messiah  dying  in  that  manner,  that  he 
was  accursed,  that  is,  died  under  the  penal  sentence  of  the  divine  law. 
Death  was  inflicted  on  him  in  the  visible  form  of  a  curse,  to  shew  that  it 
really  was  a  penal  death—  the  very  death  threatened  in  the  law  against 
transgressors.  Besides,  the  term  curse,  in  this  clause,  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  in  a  former 
verse,  where  it  is  said,  that  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are 
under  the  curse ;  for  it  is  written,  «  cursed  is  every  one,"  &c.  Christ's 
being  made  a  curse,  then,  from  the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand, 
must  mean  his  being  subjected  to  the  curse  of  the  law ;  the  same  corse 
to  which  his  people  were  exposed,  and  from  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  death  to  deliver  them. 

Secondly^  The  advocates  of  the  new  theology  deny  that  Christ*  in 
atoning  for  sin,  made  a  true  and  proper  satisfaction  to  divine  justice. 
This,  indeed,  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  account  which  they  give  of  the 
matter  of  the  atonement ;  for  if  it  did  not  consist  in  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
the  claims  of  the  broken  law,  it  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  justice.  The 
claims  of  justice  and  the  law's  claims  are  substantially  one  and  the  same. 
As  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law  defines  the  kind  and  amount  of  obe- 
dience which  is  due  from  man  to  God,  so  its  penalty  defines  the  kind  and 
amount  of  punishment  which  is  due  to  sin,  and  justice  requires  that  the 
whole  of  that  obedience  be  performed,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  punish- 
ment be  endured :  nor  can  it  sanction  the  pardon  of  the  sinner  on  any 
other  ground.  It  is  the  dispenser  and  guardian  of  the  law,  and  enforces 
its  demands.  To  deny,  then^  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  is  to  deny  that 
he  satisfied  justice.     The  one  error  is  involved  in  the  other. 

For  obviating  this  objection  against  their  theory,  our  opponents  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  retributive  and  public  justice,  main- 
taining, that  though  Christ  did  not  satisfy  the  former,  yet  he  satisfied  the 
latter.  By  public  justice  they  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  justice  which 
is  exercised  by  human  governments,  and  which  aims  at  promoting  the 
public  good.    **  It  denotes,"  says  one  writer  *,  *<  doing  that  which  is  fittest 

*  Dw]gbt*s  Theology,  Sermon  z. 
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tad  most  oeefnl  to  be  doiie«  in  other  words,  that  which  will  most  promote 
the  nniTereal  good.  Justice  in  this  sense,''  he  adds,  ^  is  used  as  synonj- 
noos  with  beneTolenee  and  Tirtoe."  Another  writer*  of  the  same  school, 
represents  it  as  including  those  great  essential  principles  of  equity,  accord- 
ing to  which,  in  indissolnble  onion  with  benevolence,  the  sovereign  ruler 
govema  the  intelligent  nniTerse, — those  principles  which  bear  relation 
to  the  general  end  of  all  goTemments,  the  public  good,  and  of  which  the 
firm  aod  consistent  maintenance  is  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  every 
commnnity.  From  these  definitions,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  public 
justice  is  not  justice  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is  merely  a  modi- 
*  fied  form  of  benevolence.  It  is  described,  no  doubt,  as  maintaining  the 
grest  essential  principles  of  equity ;  not,  however,  for  their  own  sake,  but 
with  the  Tiew  of  attaining  another  end,  and  only  in  so  far  as  their  main* 
tenanoe  may  be  found  conducive  to  that  end,  viz.  the  happiness  of  the 
muTerse.  This  is  represented  as  the  great  end  at  which  public  justice 
and  to  which  all  its  proceedings  bear  relation,  and  are  subservient. 


Tht8»  we  repeat,  is  benevolence,  not  justice,     Between  these  two  princi- 


plea,  there  is  an  essential  and  generally  admitted  distinction.  Benevolence 
seeks  the  welfiue  of  its  objects ;  justice  does  what  is  right  in  itself,  ren- 
dering to  all  their  due,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  which  may 
resolt  to  the  parties  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  It  dispenses  its 
awards  eren  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  its  objects,  when  its  ends 
cannot  otherwise  be  gained.  It  is  a  principle  of  unswerving  rectitude, — 
of  strict  retribution.  This  is  justice  prop«rly  so  called,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  alone  that  the  term,  or  sjmonymous  terms,  are  applied  to  (lod  in 
scriptore.  **  Shall  not  the  Jnd^  of  all  the  earth  do  right  P*  "  Who  will 
by  no  means  dear  the  guilty.**  "  Who  will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds.**  The  exercise  of  justice,  we  grant,  tends  to  promote, 
and  does  promote  the  good  of  the  universe,  but  that  is  not  the  end  at 
which  it  directly  aims.  Its  direct  end  is  retribution.  Many  seem  to 
floppoao,  that  the  justice  which  God  exercises  as  the  divine  moral  gover- 
nor is  the  same  kind  of  justice  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  human 
goivemment — that  they  are  in  all  respects  analogous.  There  is,  however, 
an  essential  difference  between  them,  more  especially  in  respect  of  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  punishment  of  transgressors.  The  proper  end  of  penal  inflic- 
tion on  the  part  of  human  rulers  is  the  welfare  of  the  communities  over  which 
thsj  preaide.  They  punish  offences  not  as  sins  against  God,  and  on  account 
of  their  inherent  moral  turpitude,  but  simply  as  crimes,  and  as  detrimental 
to  society.  This,  however,  is  only  a  secondary  end  of  divine  punishment. 
Its  primary  end  is  the  vindication  of  God's  own  rights,  by  the  infliction 
on  transgressors  of  the  penalty  due  to  their  offences.  This  is  an  exercise 
of  justice  which  does  not  belong  to  human  rulers.  It  is  not  competent 
lor  them  to  punish  men  according  to  their  ill  desert.  **  They  have  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  power  to  do  so.  They  cannot  tell  what  is  due  to 
sn  as  an  offence  against  God ;  nor,  though  they  could  tell,  have  they  the 
espaetty  to  render  to  it  the  proper  retribution.  It  would  be  the  extreme, 
not  only  of  folly,  but  of  impiety  in  them,  even  to  propose  inflicting  punish- 
ment, except  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the  community ;  and  they  are 

*  Wardlaw  on  the  AtoiMineiit,  p.  57. 
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particularly  warned  against  making  the  attempt.  **  Vengeance  is  mine" 
are  the  solemn  words  addressed  to  them,  **  1  will  repay  saith  the  Lord  •." 
Retribution,  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  belongs  to  God  alone, 
and  is  the  end  at  which  he  aims,  primarily,  in  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
His  government  being  moral  in  its  nature,  he  takes  cognisance  of  moral 
evil  as  such  ;  punishing  it  not  merely  to  deter  others  from  its  commis- 
sion, but  because  it  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  because  its  punishment 
is  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  his  character  and  law.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  him,  on  this  account,  to  punish  sin,  though  there  were  no 
other  intelligent  creatures  to  witness  and  be  admonished  by  the  spectacle. 
This  is  divine  justice,  that  justice  which  belongs  to  God  as  an  essential 
attribute  of  his  nature,  and  which  he  exercises  and  displays  in  the  rectoral 
government  of  the  universe.  But  public  justice,  as  our  opponents  them- 
selves admit,  is  not  this  view  of  justice ;  that  is,  it  is  not  essential  or 
strict  justice.  It  is  a  different  species  of  justice  altogether,  correspond- 
ing to  that  exercised  by  civil  rulers,  and  which  has  for  its  direct  end  the 
public  good.  To  represent  Christ,  then,  as  having  satisfied  public  justice 
alone,  is  to  deny  that  a  real  and  proper  satisfaction  has  been  made  to  di- 
vine justice  by  his  atonement ;  so  that,  according  to  this  theory,  sinners 
are  pardoned  and  saved,  not  in  the  way  of  the  claims  of  strict  justice  being 
fulfilled,  but  in  the  way  of  its  claims  being  set  aside. 

Some,  however,  object,  that  even  on  our  own  principles  the  claims  of 
justice  are  not  literally  enforced.  Strict  justice,  they  urge,  admits  not  of 
substitution.  It  demands  that  the  sinner  be  punished  in  his  own  person ; 
but,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  this  demand  is  set  aside,  satit- 
faction  being  made  by  substitutionary  punishment.  We  deny,  however, 
that  the  latter  mode  of  satisfying  justice  implies  any  relaxation  or  suspen- 
sion of  its  claims.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice may  be  as  completely,  fulfilled  by  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  the 
law  on  a  properly  qnaliOed  substitute  as  by  its  infliction  on  the  sinner 
himself.  Were  punishment,  indeed,  under  the  divine  govemmentv  an 
act  of  revenge,  or  were  the  end  intended  to  be  gained  by  it  the  personal 
misery  of  the  sinner,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  sin  to  be  punished 
in  his  own  person.  But  such  is  not  the  end  of  divine  punishment.  Its 
primary  end,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  vindication  of  the  charac- 
ter and  law  of  God ;  and  its  secondary  end  is  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
universe ;  and  if  both  ends  are  gained  even  more  effectually,  (as  in  the 
present  case),  it  cannot  be  alleged  that,  according  to  our  doctrine,  the 
claims  of  justice  have  been  suspended  or  set  aside.  They  are  relaxed  in 
respect  of  the  person  making  satisfaction, — a  substitute  being  accepted 
instead  of  the  sinner ;  but  they  are  not  relaxed  in  respect  of  the  satisfiM:- 
tion  itself,  which  justice  receives.  It  receives  the  same  satisfaction  from 
the  substitute  which  it  claimed  from  the  sinner ;  but  according  to  the 
theory  of  our  opponents,  justice,  strictly  so  called,  receives  no  satisfaction 
whatever ;  its  demands  being  fulfilled  neither  by  Christ  nor  by  the  sinner ; 
instead  of  being  fulfilled  they  are  **  suspended,  superseded,  overruled." 

*  Mtrthall  on  the  Atonement. 
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%d*  On  the  Means  of  rendering  more  efficient  the  Education  of  the 
people.  A  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David^s.  By  Waltkr 
Fabquhak  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Fourth  Edition.  Lon- 
don. 

3d.  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  with  its  Practical  Application  to  a 
System  and  Plan  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object.  By 
Javbs  Simpson,  Esq.  advocate.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh^ 
Adean  and  Charles  Black,  1836. 

Uk.  Education  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Speech  of 
Db  Cabdush,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  General 
Assemhly.    August  1846. 

In  a^illage  containing  six  handred  persons  of  all  ages,  somewhat  above 
one  hundred  should  be  at  school ;  in  other  words,  one  out  of  every  six  of 
the  population  of  a  country  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  schoolmaster. 
In  Sootlandy  according  to  a  return  given  to  the  public  a  few  years  back, 
instead  of  one  in  six,  only  one  in  eleven  was  receiving  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education.  Thus,  in  r^^ard  to  a  country  which  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  was  boasted  of  as  the  most  highly  educated  in  the  world,  the 
snexpected  and  startling  disclosure  was  made,  that  for  every  six  of  the 
jootJuul  population  who  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education,  there 
vera  fi^e  growing  up  to  manhood  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
kaming.  In  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  the  population  at  school  is  re- 
ported to  be  one  in  Uiirteen,  showing  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  the 
neana  of  instruction,  or  a  greater  apathy  in  taking  advantage  of  them. 
As  regards  England,  no  statement  has  appeared  on  which  implicit  reliance 
can  be  placed.  The  whole  subject  of  education  in  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  seems  involved  in  a  maze  which  no  inquiry  can  unravel ;  and 
in  the  attempt  to  exhibit  which,  the  most  skilful  statistician  finds  his 
science  utterly  at  fault.  The  proportion  of  children  attending  school  has 
been  slated,  in  some  late  returns,  to  be  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  namely,  one 
m  eleven  of  the  population ;  but  those  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  cities  and  rural  districts  of  the  greater 
|iart  of  Bogland,  must  know  this  statement  to  be  far  wide  of  the  truth. 
An  indirect  proof  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  register  of  marriages 
for  1845.  From  this  source  it  appears  that  of  the  young  men  who  en- 
tered into  the  marriage  state,  more  than  one-half  were  unable  to  sign 
their  own  names,  and  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  females  were  in 
the  same  illiterate  condition.  This,  ana  such  other  sources  of  evidence  as 
Cjio  be  relied  on,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  not  above  one  in  fourteen  of 
the  people  of  England  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  early  edu- 
cation ;  or  to  put  the  fact  in  its  true  light,  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  youthful  population  of  England  are  growing  np  in  a  state  of 
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utter  Ignorance  and  practical  heathenism.  So  fiEur  as  regards  Scotland, 
this  defectiTe  state  of  the  means  of  education  was,  from  the  first,  regarded 
with  deep  concern,  as  disgraceful  to  the  national  character,  as  fraught 
with  the  worst  consequences  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  active  measures  were  taken 
both  by  private  associations,  and  by  the  national  Church,  then  in  her  un- 
diminished strength  and  integrity,  to  put  the  means  of  an  efficient  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  the  people.  From  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  population,  however,  in  large  cities,  the  apathy  among  the  people 
themselves,  generated  by  deficient  education,  and  from  other  disturbing 
causes,  the  success  has  not  been  commensurate  to  the  design*  Inconceiv- 
able multitudes  in  our  larger  towns  and  great  cities  remain  still  a  prey  to 
the  yices  and  misery  which,  like  the  attendants  of  the  pale  horse  and  his 
rider,  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  follow  in  the  wake  of  ignorance  to  devour 
his  victims. 

The  returns  respecting  the  educational  state  of  Ireland  may  pooiees 
arithmetical  accuracy.  No  surprise  would  have  been  felt  though  the 
school-going  portion  of  the  youth  of  that  island  had  been  smaller  than 
the  published  statistics  represent.  A  large  portion  of  her  territory  con- 
stitutes a  pedestal  for  the  throne  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  popular 
ignorance,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  attendants  and 
safeguards  of  that  throne-  The  productions,  the  titles  of  whidi  we  have 
prefixed,  are  meant  to  call  public  attention  to  the  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  each  of  the  component  portions  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that  it  is  no  misuse  of  language  to 
say  that  it  has  the  attribute  of  infinity  attached  to  it.  We  invite,  there- 
fore, the  particular,  and  earnest,  and  sustained  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  few  statements  and  reflections  on  this  momentous  sulject,  whidi  we 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  them.  In  intrinsic  importance  this  question  is 
second  to  none  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  questions  now  in  debate ; 
on  the  right  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  beset  depend 
almost  exclusively  the  only  proper  and  desirable  settlement  of  most  of  the 
other  questions  of  public  interest  of  our  times,  whether  they  stir  the 
depths,  or  for  the  present  only  ruffle  the  surface  of  society.  A  glance  at 
the  above  titles  will  shew  that  the  interest  felt  in  this  theme  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  any  single  class  in  the  community. 
Men  of  the  most  dissimilar  and  antagonistic  views  and  feelings  are  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  its  discussion.  The  literary  organs,  political  and  reli- 
gious, of  almost  all  parties  concede  to  it  a  place  in  their  pages.  The 
heads  and  hands  of  churchmen  and  statesmen  are  occupied  with  it.  True 
and  false  philosophy  are  lending  to  it  their  gravest  attention.  The 
latter  was  indeed  first  in  the  fidd,  and  was  prolific  in  its  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  popular  education.  It  is  well  that  the  machine 
of  British  society  and  legislation  is  so  slow  and  cumbrous  in  its  move- 
ments, otherwise  the  three  kingdoms  might  have  been  at  this  moment 
oppressed  with  the  ponderous  weight  of  some  system  of  youthful  training, 
alike  impious  and  intolerant,  and  charged  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  its  interests.  That 
no  such  infliction  is  in  reserve  for  these  nations  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm. 
Scotland  may  escape  for  a  time.     Ireland  already  labours,  to  some  ex  • 
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t«il«  oader  this  edacational  woe ;  and,  through  the  haae  of  her  legiBlatiTe 
finnuDenty  some  aach  scheme  seems  to  loom  dark  and  terrible  on  the 
fiitnre  destinies  of  England. 

Amidst  these  fears,  however,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  dismiss,  it 
ii  enoooraging — it  is,  indeed,  a  consideration  which  altogether  forbids  de* 
mir— that  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  world,  is  becoming  alive  to  this 
tMoie.  The  deep  thinkers  in  the  citj  of  God,  as  well  as  beyond  its  walls, 
are  rerf^TiDg  it*  Some  are  groping  their  way  caotionsly  to  the  door  of 
the  school- room,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  are  the  numbers  and  what  is 
the  process  going  on  within ;  others  have  boldly  entered,  and  have  pro* 
pounded  or  are  preparing  suggestions  to  improve  or  to  replace  the  Bystems 
which  have  been  hitherto  pursued.  It  is  high  time  tnat  the  long  un- 
heeded hut  invaluable  apothegm  of  the  great  reformer  were  drawn  from  its 
ofascnritj,  its  truth  recognised,  and  its  deep,  practical  sense  embodied  in 
action — **  Tax  Choech£S  are  in  tbe  Schools."  As  a  specimen  of 
sententioM  wisdom,  this  deserves  to  take  its  place  beside  the  celebrated 
azioin  of  Bacon»  **  Knowledge  is  power.**  It  should  be  kept  distinctly  in 
view  in  all  the  plans  which  parents  and  pastors  and  the  Church  shall 
hereafter  form,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  for  the  purity,  union, 
and  extension  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world ;  for 
the  sentiment,  if  carefully  pondered,  will  be  found  to  have  an  eye  and  an 
am,  and  a  voice,  fitted  to  interpose  with  effect  in  relation  to  them  all. 
It  is  poesible,  indeed,  that  Lutner  may  have  had  especially  in  view  a 
higher  order  of  seminaries,  but  the  remark  is  more  intensely  significant 
ia  reference  to  elementary  than  to  scientific,  to  the  commencement  than 
to  the  close  of  the  process  of  education. 

Of  the  four  schemes  of  elementary  instruction,  implied  or  expounded 
in  the  productions  at  the  head  of  this  article,  some  will  not  be  able  to 
SBStain  the  scrutiny  of  the  reformer's  axiom  ;  the  Church  of  God  will 
not  be  able  to  discern  her  future  members  in  dl  the  schools.  The  speech 
of  Dr  Whately  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  defence  and  vindication  of  the 
■jstem  pursued  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland. 

The  fundamental  and  fatal  error  in  the  constitution  of  this  system  is,  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  teaching. 
This  concession  was  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  ( 1 832),  to  en- 
sure the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  working  of 
the  scheme.  In  deference  to  the  just  and  well-founded  dread  which  that 
priesthood  has  of  the  free  use  of  the  Word  of  God,  even  by  children,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  volume,  a  book  of  extracts  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  from  which  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church  have  succeeded  in 
exclnding  every  portion  which  seemed  fitted  to  let  in  a  ray  of  light  on 
the  dark  places  of  their  system.  After  the  regular  business  of  the  school 
is  over,  at  a  specified  hour,  the  Bible,  if  any  of  the  parents  desire  it,  is 
pat  into  the  hands  of  such  as  choose  to  remain.  The  stigma  put  upon  it 
M  thus  made  the  more  decisive.  Those  who  know  how  much  folly  and 
sin,  uid  how  few  good  dispositions  and  principles  are  bound  up  in  the 
bearta  of  children,  can  easily  foresee  that  the  numbers  that  remain  will  be 


There  is,  it  has  been  said,  no  opinion  however  absurd,  but  has  found  some 
ssge  advocate  and  expounder ;  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  there 
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is  no  departure  from  souDd  principle,  howerer  gross,  bat  has  found,  or  maj 
find  an  apologist.     The  defence  whidi  Archbishop  Whately  puts  forward 
for  this  treatment  of  the  scriptures,  God's  precious  message  to  men  and 
to  their  children,  is  as  follows :  *'  1  neTer  can  beliere,''  he  sajs,  **  that  the 
founder  of  our  religion,  who,  when  he  was  apprehended  and  dragged  away 
to  an  ignoble  death,  declared  that  he  could  call  on  more  than  twelye 
legions  of  angels  to  his  rescue — and  who  told  his  oTer  zealous  disdple 
to  put  his  sword  into  his  sheath, — I  can  never  believe  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention or  desire  that  his  sacred  word  should  be  forced  upon  any  one 
against  his  will,  inclination  and  conscience."    Had  this  illustration  pro- 
ceeded from  an  unmitred  orator,  an  inquiry  might  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  point  at  which  it  touched  the  subject  on  which  it  was  meant  to  bear — 
but  a  freedom  of  this  sort  would  be  inadmissible  with  the  primate  of 
Ireland.     Not  presuming  then  to  scrutinize  the  pertinency  of  the  illus- 
tration, though  the  author  of  *<  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  containing  rules 
for  argumentative  composition,"  might  be  expected  to  be  a  proficient  in 
this  department  of  oratory — we  would  venture,  though  it  may  seem  still 
more  presumptuous,  to  grapple  with  his  "  logic."    It  is  a  rule  of  immutable 
obligation  in  that  science,  that  a  word  is  not  to  be  introduced  into  a  sen- 
tence, or  an  argpiment  in  an  unusual  sense,  unless  due  warning  is  given. 
The  word  which  figures  most  prominently  in  the  above  sentence  is  the 
term  <*  force."     When  the  ministry,  in  1831,  had  resolved  on  framing  a 
system  of  education  for  all  Ireland,  it  became  a  question, — and  Christian 
statesmen  should  have  felt  it  to  be  the  most  profoundly  solemn  of  all 
questions — whether  the  Word  of  God  should  retain  its  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary hours  and  business  of  the  school,  should  so  retain  its  place,  that  if  there 
were  present  a  single  child,  whose  parents  or  himself  desired  to  use  the 
Bible  as  a  class  book,  he  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  it,  however  few 
should  join  him — ^leaving  the  rest  at  liberty  to  pursue  for  the  time  what- 
ever other  branch  of  instruction  they  had  in  hand, — ^would  this  have  been 
to  **  force"  the  Scriptures  on  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  ? — 
according  to  Dr  Whately's  use  of  the  word, — it  would.     We  simply  re- 
ply it  would  not,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  averments 
is  most  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  term.     The  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  had  a  great  duty  to  perform  to  Ireland,  their  re- 
solution to  establish  a  system  of  popular  education  in  that  country  was 
wise  and  patriotic ;  viewed  as  an  enactment  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
and  apart  from  the  defect  on  which  we  now  animadvert,  it  claims  a  place 
almost  alone  in  the  long  and  disastrous  night  of  English  and  British 
legislation,  for  that  miserable  and  mismanaged  country, — the  one  benefi- 
cent star,  suspended  by  the  hand  of  Britain  in  the  firmament  of  her  Irish 
policy,  the  only  rational  attempt  almost  in  the  course  of  seven  centuries 
of  oppression  and  misrule,  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  Ireland  the  burden 
that  has  galled  her  spirit,  and  crushed  the  energies  of  her  warm-hearted  and 
generous  people  in  the  dust.    And  is  it  other  than  a  matter  of  infinite  re- 
gret, that  the  boon  should  have  been  conferred,  divested  of  that  very  element 
which  would  have  ensured  its  success  ?  A  statesman  may  not  be  able  to  do 
all  the  good  he  would  wish  to  his  country,  but  every  principle  of  honour 
and  of  morality  prohibit  him  from  inflicting  on  it  a  single  wrong ;  and  to 
consent  that  the  bread  of  life  should  be  withdrawn  from  before  any 
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homan  being  who  might  have  been  induced  to  taste  it,  seems  to  us,  unless 
w  have  altogether  misapprehended  the  principles  of  scripture  morality, 
to  take  on  it  the  dje  of  the  deepest  crimmality.  He  cannot  compel  the 
oBwilling  to  partake  or  to  relish  that  bread,  and  who  can  ?  But  a  Chris- 
tian slateeman  would  certainly  have  secured  the  constant  presence  of  that 
•apport  of  the  soul's  life. 

To  be  admissible  at  every  point  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  pur- 
poadj  ezdaded  from  none,  is  the  place  to  which  the  volume  and  the  lessons 
of  inapiration  have  a  rightful  claim  ;  and  if  called  on  for  an  adjustment  of 
wbi^  may  be  denominated  the  chronological  difficulties,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  encumber  the  communication  of  secular  learning,  and 
divine  troth,  ihe  times  at  which  they  should  be  respectively  inculcated, 
the  following  sentences  will  convey  our  mind  much  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  than  any  we  could  construct ;  they  refer  to  a  distant  and  heathen 

Sirtion  of  the  empire,  but  they  embody  universal  truths,  and,  next  to 
iodoatan,  that  portion  of  the  empire  to  which  they  apply  is  Ireland. 
**  Strong  and  sincerely,^  says  Dr  Duff*  "  as  I  have  pled  for  the  diffusion 
of  aoond  general  knowledge  in  India,  have  I  not  insisted  as  strongly  on 
the  contemporaneous  diffusion  of  religious  truth  ?  Have  I  not  laboured  to 
demonstrate,  that  for  the  best  interests  of  man  in  time  and  eternity,  the 
former  should  ever  be  based  on  the  latter,  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  it 
thfooghont,  and  made  to  terminate  in  its  exaltation  and  supremacy?  Have 
I  not  ever  contended  for  the  holy  and  inseparable  alliance  of  both,  for  the 
reciprocal  interblending  of  their  different  though  not  incongenial  influen- 
ces r  And  if  one  or  oUier  must  have  the  precedency,  either  as  respects 
pri<Mity  of  time  or  dignity  of  position  in  the  mighty  work  of  regenerating 
a  corrupt  world,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reverend  and  just,  let  that  be 
sdected  for  the  honour,  which,  by  inherent  superiority  and  excellence  of 
nature,  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  it." 

**  Soch  indeed,  and  so  strong  are  mv  convictions  of  the  vast  importance 
of  Qsefol  knowledge  in  the  great  work  of  reforming  India,  that  were  this 
venerable  house  to  forbid  the  diffusion  of  it  in  connection  with  its  own 
mission,  I,  for  one,  would  feel  myself,  however  reluctantly,  constrained  at 
once  to  relinquish  the  honourable  position  which  it  has  been  pleased  to 
amign  to  me.  But  such,  and  so  overwhelming  are  my  convictions  of  the 
immeasurably  superior  importance  of  that  higher  knowledge  which  un- 
seab  the  fountain  of  Immanuel's  love,  that  sooner  than  consent  wilfully 
le  withhold  it  for  an  Tiour  from  the  famishing  millions  of  India,  or  of  any 
other  landy  in  deference  to  the  noxious  theories  of  certain  propagandists 
of  the  present  day,  I  would  lay  down  my  head  on  the  block,  or  commit 
this  body  to  the  flames.*' 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  scheme  of  popular  education  prepared 
for  England,  we  may  advert,  in  a  single  sentence,  to  an  additional  feature 
of  the  Irish  system,  which,  however,  is  not  destined,  it  would  seem,  to  re- 
main longer  peculiar  to  it,  but  is  to  be  stamped  still  more  strongly  and 
indelibly  on  that  which  is  proposed  for  England*  Two  or  more  days 
are  set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to  the  child- 
ren as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  the  respective  denominations  ; 

*  Addreasiog  the  General  Assembly  of  1837. 
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and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  instructed  by  the  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  Mr  Stanley,  both  to  permit  and  ^^encour€Lge*  the  clergy  to  give 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  on  the  days 
appointed  for  that  exercise,  which  must  be  either  before  or  after  the  ordi- 
nary school  hours. 

That  a  Protestant  statesman,  with  the  conception,  as  we  cannot  but 
suppose,  full  in  view,  that  three-fourths  of  these  clerical  instructors  would 
pour  in  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  myriads  of  Irish  youth,  the  irrational 
and  debasing  perversions  of  truth  and  Scripture,  to  which  Ireland,  Spain, 
and  Italy  owe  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  their  wretchedness,  anarchy, 
and  bondage,  should,  notwithstanding,  encowxige  them  to  ply  their  un- 
hallowed task,  is  passing  strange,  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  mysterious  mental 
phenomena,  which,  unaided  by  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  we  could  not 
even  comprehend. 

The  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  on  the  means  of 
rendering  more  efficient  the  education  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales, 
has  so  expressed  himself  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  belongs  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Established  Church  whose  leanings  are  toward  Rome, 
but  who  derive  their  name  not  from  the  principles  they  advocate,  but  from 
the  leader  *  they  follow.  He  appears  to  have  taken  his  place  among  the 
Romanist  party  in  the  Church,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Protestantism  embodied  in  its  articles,  a  movement  which  dates 
from  the  year  1 833  or  1834.  His  name  is  associated  with-some  of  the  first 
numbers  of  the  celebrated  **  Tracts  for  the  Times.^  So  early  as  1837  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  Queen  and  Court,  in  which  he  stigmatises 
the  Church  <A  Scotland  as  **  the  community  of  Presbyterians,"  disclaims 
the  Reformers  as  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  inculcates  on 
his  royal  and  noble  audience  the  Romish  tenet,  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  **  the  Church*'  to  convey  to  them  pardon  on  repentance,  and  grace  in 
time  of  need,  thus  thrusting  the  glorious  Redeemer  from  his  throne,  and 
placing  the  English  or  the  Romish  Church  there  in  his  stead.  From  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  in  which  his  education  scheme  is  propounded,  it  is 
manifest  that  his  veneration  for  Rome  remains  undiminished.  Nor  has 
he  learned  to  regard  non- Episcopal  churches  with  increased  respect.  In 
the  course  of  his  letter,  which  is  seventy-one  pages  in  length,  he  is  inces- 
santly called  to  advert  to  the  several  denominations  of  dissenters,  but  in 
no  one  instance  does  he  concede  to  them  the  honour  of  being  **  churches." 
They  are  *'  dissenting  societies,"  *'  Protestant  dissenters,*'  &c.  Three  or 
four  times  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the  Romish  apostacy  ;  at  each  of 
these  he  is  careful  to  insert  the  full  and  honourable  appellation,  the 
'*  Church  of  Rome."  In  speaking  of  his  own  Church,  e'very  page  bristles 
profusely  with  "  church,"  ••  churchmen,"  •*  church  principles,"  till  the 
sated  eye  is  fatigued  with  the  ever  recurring  assemblage,  and  the  ear  with 
the  uncouth  and  inharmonious  sounds.  The  Church  of  England 
throughout  is  **  the  church  ;"  the  dissenters  are  not  allowed  even  the 
name  of  Christian  societies.  The  education  scheme  of  the  Reverend  Vicar 
of  Leeds  will  be  all  the  better  understood  when  read  in  the  light  of  these 
preliminary  notices.     The  outlines  of  the  plan  may  be  compressed  within 

*  Dr  Pusej. 
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a  lew  MBtenoes : — Dr  Hook  proposes  to  establish  in  England  and  Wales 
icfamJs  to  the  number  of  16,000,  the  teachers  of  which  are  to  be  trained  in 
Nomnl  Schools.  The  election  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  are  locally  interested  in  his  character,  capacity,  or  success,  but  in 
a  coanty  board  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  teachers  may  belong 
to  any,  or  so  iisr  as  appears,  to  no  denomination  of  religion.  No  ecclesi- 
astical snperintendence,  or  controul  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  allowed  over 
these  seminaries ;  and  it  is  carefully  provided  that  no  lessons  of  a  sacred 
kind,  nor  religious  influence,  shall  distract  tBe  attention  of  the  pupils. 
To  secure  this  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  read, — 
indeed  the  author  of  this  scheme  is  possessed  with  a  pious  horror  at  the 
thought.  ^  To  ooake  the  Bible,"  he  says,  page  69*  *'  a  class-book,  where 
the  education  given  is  avowedly  secular,  is  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
volnme :  children  should  be  taught  that  it  is,  what  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  too  sacred  for  common  use,  and  to  be  used  only 
when  religions  instruction  is  given." — Too  sacred  for  common  nse !  I ! 
Lai^;iuige  like  this  proceeding  from  a  professed  minister  of  the  <*  Word 
of  the  living  God,'  may  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  some  Scottish 
readers.  They  may  be  reminded  of  the  solemn  charge  given  by  Moses 
to  the  pecHile  of  Israel*  Deut.  vi.  6.  **  These  words  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
to  thy  children ;  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
sad  when  thon  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thoa  risest  up.'*  After  reading  such  a  passage  many  will  conceive,  that 
if  the  Word  of  God  was  not  too  sacred  for  familiar  and  ordinary  conver- 
sation, it  would  hardly  be  desecrated  though  allowed  to  mingle  in  the 
serious  and  important  business  of  a  school.  The  author,  indeed,  seems  to 
treat  the  Scriptures  with  profound  reverence ;  but  while  the  voice  is 
Jaoob^a,  the  hands  are  Esau's.  His  commendations,  which  are  copious, 
are  a  preface  to  a  sentence  of  exclusion, — ^he  turns  the  Bible  to  the  door 
with  a  profusion  of  pious  words  and  graceful  bows. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  religion  is  not  incorpo- 
rated with  this  scheme,  though  it  is  entirely  and  avowedly  secular  in  its 
whole  interior  structure  and  details, — though  sudi  an  idea  as  is  embodied 
in  our  Reformers  phrase,  **  the  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth,"  be  not 
found  within  the  walls,  some  semblance,  so  faint  as  to  be  a  mere  apology 
for  the  want  of  it,  is  suspended  outside  the  institution.  It  is  proposed, 
that  to  each  of  the  school-houses,  there  be  attached  two  rooms,  in 
which  religions  instruction  is  to  be  given.  One  of  these  is  for  the 
exclosive  use  of  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church ;  in  the 
other,  all  the  denominations  of  dissenters  must  convene  their  youthful 
adherents.  It  is  but  a  trivial  matter,  yet  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
overlook  the  modesty  of  this  proposal.  In  many  localities,  the  Church 
is  far  outnumbered  by  dissent.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  this  is  ex- 
tensively and  undeniably  the  case  ;  yet,  into  one  room  the  twenty  groups 
of  dissenting  children  are  to  be  penned  up  ;  into  the  other  airy  and  half 
empty  apartment,  the  parish  curate  or  vicar  leads  his  scanty  flock.  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  which  must  present  themselves  in  the 
more  crowded  room.  How  the  multifarious  sects  are  to  portion  off  and 
isolate  their  several  adherents ;  how  the  priest  is  to  inculcate  the  devout 
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worship  of  Mary,  and  yet  keep  his  young  dupes  from  bearing  the  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  children  by  his  side  sajring  out  of  the  Scriptares, 
« thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thoa  serve :" 
and  in  case  the  room  will  not  hold  them,  how  are  the  surplus  to  be  ac- 
commodated ?  These  are  questions  which  the  reverend  propounder  of  the 
scheme  does  not  deign  to  ask  or  answer.  That  they  are  not  to  share  the 
spare  accommodation  provided  for  the  Church  is  manifest  from  this,  that 
Dr  Hook  expects  great  advantage  to  be  reaped  by  the  Church  from  the 
clergy  being  at  full  liberty  to  indoctrinate  the  children  of  the  establisbment 
in  *<  church  principles."  The  presence  of  an  intelligent  dissenting  pastor 
would  be  to  the  last  degree  inconvenient  during  a  lecture  on  baptismal 
regeneration,  or  on  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Reformation.  It  might 
be  unpleasant  in  his  hearing  to  brand  the  revolution  as  a  rebellion,  or  to 
dilate  on  the  veneration  due  to  **  the  Saviour's  holy  home," — ^that  is  to 
say, — the  Vatican. 

But  the  circumstance  in  this  scheme  which  attracts  and  rivets  the  at- 
tention of  the  thoughtful  reader  is,  the  unprincipled  and  deeply  irreligious 
diaracter,  which,  notwithstanding  this  ecclesiastical  appendage,  pervades 
the  whole  structure.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  which  it  is  proposed 
to  endow  liberally  from  the  funds  of  this  professedly  Christian  common- 
wealth, are  not  required  to  be  Christians  even  in  name.  The  parties  in 
whom  the  choice  of  masters  is  vested  may  be  men  destitute  of  the  form 
of  godliness ;  the  incorruptible  word  of  truth  which  makes  wise  the  sim- 
ple is  to  be  denied  admission ;  the  voice  of  prayer  is  never  to  be  heard 
within  the  unhallowed  walls  of  these  seminaries.  It  may  haj^ien,  as 
doubtless  often  it  would,  that  the  teacher  would  be  all  that  is  desirable 
in  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  his  heart  might  burn  within  him  to  oommoni- 
cate  what  he  feels  to  the  youth  around  him,  in  regard  to  many  of  whom 
it  would  be  true,  that  no  man  cared  for  their  souls,  but  his  lips  are  sealed. 
The  topics  most  affecting  to  his  own  mind,  most  momentous  to  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  are  interdicted.  He  must  not  speak  of  the  great  atonement, 
lest  the  Socinian,  whose  family  are  present,  should  take  offence,  nor  of 
salvation  through  that  atonement  alone,  lest  the  child  of  the  Romanist 
should  carry  home  the  heresy  ;  as  he  cannot  speak  of  faith,  neither  must 
he  speak  of  good  works,  because,  as  Dr  Hook  most  justly  remarks,  they 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  divorced,  therefore,  they  must  both  be  ex- 
pelled together.  One  other  feature  in  this  scheme  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  providing  rooms  for  religious  training,  the  State  is  drawn  into  the  cri* 
minal  conspiracy  against  truth  ;  it  recognises  the  superstitions  of  Rome, 
the  perversions  of  Socinianism,  the  negations  of  infidelity,  as  all  alike  and 
all  entitled  to  the  name  of  religion,  and  lends  its  equal  countenance  to  each. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  an  extended  reference  to  the  system  of  in. 
struction  embodied  in  the  volume  entitled,  **  Philosophy  of  Education." 
It  is  in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds.  That  reverend  divine  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  scheme  in  all 
its  leading  details,  as  well  in  its  spirit  and  principle,  from  that  proposed 
by  Mr  Simpson  in  his  volume,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commons' 
committee  in  1 836.  That  the  obligation  is  not  acknowledged  we  can  account 
for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  parties  have  come  to  an  understand- 
ing.    It  might  have  seriously  affected  the  reception  of  Dr  Hook's  scheme. 
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to  have  made  known  iU  filial  relation  to  the  nomewhat  eccentric  and  not 
oTer-oithodoz  Scottish  adTocate.  In  Mr  Simpson's  plan,  the  exclusion 
of  rriigkraa  instrnction  during  school  hours  is  equally  imperative.  One 
pecoliaritT  in  the  scheme  of  the  learned  advocate  must  not  be  omitted, — 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  which  he  proposes  to  establish 
ii  to  be  compulsory*  Ciyil  penalties  are  to  be  inflicted  on  those  parents 
who  refuse  to  send  their  families  to  the  national  schools.  For  this  he  is 
praliablj  indebted  to  the  system  of  education  established  in  Prussia. 
That  an  extreme  liberal  in  politics,  as  Mr  Simpson  is  understood  to  be, 
riiould  lend  his  sanction  to  this  farthest  stretch  of  despotism,  may  seem 
iaezplicaUe.  A  diligent  and  skilful  collector  of  apparent  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  opinions  of  men,  especially  of  philosophic  theo- 
nsta,  after  due  research,  would  find  an  explanation  which  would  divest 
them  of  a  considerable  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  mystery  which  sur- 
romids  them. 

The  reverend  and  learned  authors  and  advocates  of  these  plans  of  youth- 
ful training  cannot  but  feel  disappointed  at  the  cold,  ungracious,  or,  they 
may  feel,  contemptuous  reception  which  their  labours  for  the  public  good 
have  met,  and  to  the  assaults,  which,  for  the  present,  have  rendered  these 
efibrts  abortiTe ;  they  may  retort  that  the  work  of  demolition  may  be 
performed  by  the  most  rude  and  unskilful  hands ;  they  may  complain  that 
much  less  than  justice  has  been  done  both  to  their  theories  and  their  mo- 
tiTet,  and  lifting  their  protest  against  the  judgment  of  this  age,  may  appeal 
to  posterity  to  reverse  it.  Of  posterity  we  hope  better  things ;  although 
the  recollections  of  past  posterities,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  do 
flotiiittify  any  very  sanguine  confidence  in  that  to  which  the  appeal  is  made. 

But  whatever  treatment  may  await  this  appeal  at  that  august  tribunal 
to  which  the  disappointed  suitors  to  a  present  age  are  apt  to  transmit 
their  rejected  schemes,  the  complaint  which  precedes  it  merits  the 
iBoat  aerioos  consideration.  The  judgment  passed  on  the  proposals  to 
set  up  an  educational  institution  co-extensive  with  the  empire,  and  com* 
meoaarate  with  its  wants,  has  been  to  so  large  a  degree  adverse,  as  to 
hare  convinced  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  that  the  attempt  is  at 
preaent  impracticable.  It  devolves  on  those  who  have  aided  to  produce 
that  conviction  to  propose  a  substitute.  The  question  now,  as  Dr  Hook 
tmlj  obeenrea,  is  not  **  whether,  but  how  the  people  are  to  be  educated." 
The  work  of  demolition  may  be  held  as  for  the  present  completed. 
£oom  ia  left  for  men  of  all  dimensions  of  mind,  and  all  varieties  of 
attainment,  to  come  forward  with  their  contributions  to  refit  that  solitude 
which  the  rejection  of  past  proposals  has  created.  The  Christian  parent 
and  pastor,  the  men  of  deeply  meditative  powers,  the  Newtons  and  the 
Watta  of  moral  speculation,  if  such  there  be,  are  now  called  on  to  come 
forward  and  save  their  country  from  a  degeneracy  which  is  sure  to  oTer- 
take  ity  if  the  youth  of  this  period  are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  maturity  of 
jeara»  either  deatitute  of  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  as  millions 
of  them  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  now  are,  or  possessed  only  of 
an  information  which  leaves  all  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature  in  a  state 
of  miserable  collapse,  rendering  them  incompetent  alike  to  perform  the 
graver  dutiea  of  this  life,  or  to  estimate  the  responsibility  derived  from 
the  prospect  of  a  life  to  come.     To  those  who  have  long  cherished  the 
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wish  to  see  the  State  act  as  a  nursing  parent  to  all  its  children,  to  those, 
and  they  are  chiefly  the  same  persons  who  deprecate  what  they  call  a  sec- 
tarian education,  it  may  be  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  relinquish 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  State  assume  what  they  consider  its  proper  place* 
as  the  great  schoolmaster  of  the  commonwealth,  and  scarcely  a  less  trial 
to  adjust  their  minds  to  the  exigency  which  demands  acquiescence  in 
that  sectarian  scheme,  which  they  Tiew  as  inadequate,  if  not  injurious. 
It  cannot  he  denied  that  there  is  a  charm  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
system  of  education,  which  is,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  national ; 
which,  in  its  comprehensive  and  unexclusive  operation,  obliterates  the 
denominational  varieties  of  a  divided  public ;  which  gathers  the  children 
of  unnumbered  and  conflicting  creeds  into  one  school-room,  subjects 
them  to  the  influence  of  one  or  of  a  few  leading  minds,  trains  them 
together  to  the  verge  of  manhood,  and  then  sends  them  abroad  into  the 
world  with  all  the  kindly  associations  of  the  same  school  and  the  same 
play-ground  clustering  around  them.  The  idea  has  in  it  not  a  a  little  of 
what  is  imposing  and  magnificent ;  it  has  led  captive  the  imagination  and 
subdued  the  reason  of  not  a  few  communities  and  individuals,  both  great 
and  small,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  It  is  besides  not  a 
mere  theory.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  whole  nations  have  been 
set  up,  not  in  Utopia  alone,  though  something  of  that  sort  was  found 
there,  but  in  nations  contemporaneous  with  us.  In  Prussia,  where  per- 
haps the  most  complete  organisation  of  this  kind  exists, — ^in  France, 
which  has  copied  that  of  Prussia,  both  in  its  principle,  and  in  most  of  its 
details,  excepting  the  obnoxious  law  of  compulsory  attendance ;  similar 
institutions  are  found  in  most  if  not  in  all  the  reformed  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. England,  indeed,  stands  all  but  alone,  if  she  be  not  quite  alone, 
among  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe,  in  her  neglect  to  provide  an  edu- 
cational apparatus  for  the  people — she  allowed  her  day  of  grace  given 
for  this  duty  to  pass  unimproved — she  now  endures  the  penalty  of  her 
omission,  and  finds  no  place  of  repentance. 

What  wisdom  cannot  effect  as  she  would,  she  hastens  to  accomplish  as 
she  can ;  the  generations  to  come  are  not  to  be  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  Ignorance  and  Irreligion,  because  the  national  guardians  of  a  former 
age  neglected  their  duty ;  or  because  those  of  the  present  are  unwilling 
or  incompetent  to  perform  it.  The  state  of  society  and  the  difficulties 
which,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  beset  the  attempt  to  set  up  a 
really  safe  and  effective  system  of  national  education,  are  fitted  to  suggest 
the  question  who  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  youthful  members  of 
a  commonwealth,  on  whom  really,  or,  on  whom  exclusively,  in  the  first 
instance  devolves  the  duty  of  securing  for  them  the  instruction  and  the 
mental  discipline  best  fitted  to  make  them  good  citizens  ?  We  venture  to 
reply,  the  Christian  Church.  This  view  may  not  at  first  sight  command 
the  assent  of  all  or  of  any  who  are  engaged  in  the  present  conflict.  In 
the  address  of  Dr  Candlish,  to  which  we  at  present  do  no  more  than 
refer,  but  which  we  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  all  our  readers, 
together  with  the  report  laid  before  the  commission  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  in  November  last;  in  that  address,  the 
ground  taken  up  is,  that  since  there  is  no  probability  of  the  States  being 
in  a  condition  to  discharge  aright  the  office  of  public  instructor,  it  be- 
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comes  the  dot  j  of  the  Church — not  indeed  to  relieve  the  Legislature  of  the 
doty  or  of  it8  obligation  to  perform  it,  hot  to  eee  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion do  not  anffer  in  consequence  of  the  State's  neglect.  Perhaps  a  longer 
coDsidermtion  of  the  subject  may  discover  that  the  task  of  teaching  the 
jODth  of  a  nation  belongs  to  a  civil  government  in  no  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  the  work  of  evangelising  the  adult  population  of  it  belongs 
to  the  rulers  of  a  country ;  and  though  this  be  not  distinctly  announced, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  theory  of  our  illustrious  reformer, — he  does 
not  ask  the  State  to  educate  but  only  to  aid,  and  that  on  precisely  the  same 
principle,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  he  asks  them  to  assist  in  sustaining 
the  outward  ordinances  of  religion. 

The  parting  injunction  of  our  Lord  to  « teach  all  nations,  baptising 
them,"  seems  to  place  the  young,  equally  with  the  old,  in  the  same  sense 
voder  the  superintendence  of  the  Church,  and  to  suggest  the  only  right 
theory  of  ecclesiastical,  congregational  and  national  duty  on  the  subject  of 
education, — namely,  that  a  school  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  Christian 
temple^  not  an  accidental  appendage  to  it ;  that  the  want  of  it  is  not  a 
delect  merely,  but  a  deformity;  and  that  in  seeking  to  reclaim  the  moral 
WMtes  of  a  land  or  of  the  world,  the  evangelical  apparatus  must  be  held 
iocomplete^  unless  the  schoolmaster  be  sent  abroad  along  with  the  minis^ 
ter  and  the  missionary,  and  that  not  to  meet  the  specialties  of  particular 
regions,  but  as  equally  and  alike  essential  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Uanges* 

N&lm. — Since  this  article,  which  was  intended  and  partly  prepared  for  oar  fint 
amber,  wae  completed,  the  tutgect  of  which  it  treats  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
ksads  of  theorists,  is  now  on  its  wsy,  in  a  practical  shape,  to  the  statute  book,  and 
probably  before  these  lines  can  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  will  have  become  part 
sad  pareel  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  A  marginal  note  is  not  the  place  to 
Aseois  so  eztensiTe  and  complex  a  topic,  as  a  national  system  of  popular  education. 
Sereral  of  the  objections  to  which  the  scheme  adopted  by  her  Ma^eity's  government 
rtaada  exposed  are  similar  to  those  urged  against  the  plans  animadverted  on  in  the 
eoorse  of  this  article.  One  of  the  gravest  of  theie  is,  that  it  proposes  to  place  the 
BitioBal  resources  and  countenance  as  fully  and  cordially  at  the  service  of  Romish, 
Sodniaii,  or  even  Socialist  error,  as  of  Scriptural  truth ;  while  one  of  the  redeem- 
lag  features  of  the  scheme  is,  that  it  leaves  full  scope  and  freedom  to  private  indi- 
vidaala,  congregations  and  Churches,  to  embody  in  practice  the  principle  which  will 
he  ftNmd  stated  in  the  eoncludiag  sentences  of  our  review.  To  both  of  these  aspects 
of  this  cpMStion  we  sliaU  take  an  early  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 


[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  expressions  of  our  correspondent  re- 
meeting  the  ministerial  scheme  of  education.  The  subject  is  one  of  grave  impor- 
taaee,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  it,  none  of  them  aeem  to  oa  to  proceed  upon  any  sound  scriptural  prineiple.] 
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THE  OLD  \TEW  OF  SAVING  F.VITH  THE  ONLY 
SCRIPTURAL  VIEW. 

Many  persons  appear  to  entertain  somewhat  depreciatory  views  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Their  feelings  of  aversion  may  be  only  half  de- 
fined, and  incapable  of  being  accurately  expressed ;  but  they  neverthe- 
less exist  in  considerable  strength,  as  is  obvious  from  comparing  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  spcJEik  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
cautious  and  measured  terms  in  which  their  feelings  respecting  the  Old 
Testament  arc  conveyed. 

Now  the  spirit  and  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  are  utteriy 
opposed  to  all  such  views.  It  puts  honour  on  the  Old  Testament  as 
the  first-bom  of  divine  wisdom,  and  never  assumes  to  supplant  its 
authority,  but  rather  to  secure  for  it  increased  veneration,  by  Uie  perfect 
development  of  its  teachings.  The  New  Testament  tells  us  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  built  not  only  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,  but 
on  the  foundation  of  "  the  apostles  and  prcpheta.^  It  asserts  that "  what- 
ever things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  on 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  The  New  Testament  cannot 
say  to  the  Old,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;"  neither  can  the  Old  Testa- 
ment say  to  the  New,  *'  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  To  think,  as  the 
Jews  do,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  sufficient  without  the  New,  is  as  if 
one  should  be  so  delighted  with  the  root  and  the  stalk,  that  he  would 
deprecate  the  expansion  of  the  fiower — as  if,  because  the  foundation 
and  the  pillars  of  the  temple  are  there,  the  roof  and  the  top-stone  should 
be  regarded  as  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the 
New  Testament  is  sufficient  without  the  Old,  is  as  absurd  as  if  we 
should  think  the  top-stone  could  dispense  with  the  foundation,  or  as  if 
the  root  became  superfluous  when  the  flower  was  blown. 

A  person  who  is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  elementary  parts  of  a 
subject,  whether  it  be  the  more  common  kind  of  learning,  or  science,  or 
art,  or  a  trade,  will  always  be  shewing,  now  and  then,  symptoms  which, 
to  an  experienced  eye,  ^11  prove  3ie  imperfection  of  liis  education. 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  rudiments  of  divine  knowledge,  and  persons 
who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it  will  give  fi^quent  evidence  of 
this,  by  the  vagueness,  uncertainty,  and  haziness  attaching  to  their  views 
of  much  that  is  written  in  the  New  Testament.  And  most  assuredly  it 
is  a  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  person  who  is  well  versed, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  3ie  Old  Testament,  will  be  found  to  have  supe- 
rior solidity  and  maturity  of  knowledge  ;  and,  generally,  also,  he  will  be 
found  to  have  a  health  and  sturdiness  of  moral  and  religious  feeling 
about  him,  altogether  diflerent  from  that  diseased  excitement  which  is 
produced  by  the  fever  of  the  mind,  or  by  habitual  indulgence  in  spiritual 
stimulants,  and  immensely  superior  to  that  flashy  sentimentalism, 
the  fix>th  of  a  fermenting  spirit,  which,  by  the  dazzled  eyes  of  ill-in- 
structed ones,  is  mistaken  for  the  cream  of  divine  love,  or  the  ethereal 
sparkles  of  heavenly  zeaL 

There  is  one  obvious  reason  why  the  attainments  of  the  person  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  should  be  so  superior. 
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The  Old  Testament  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  New.  There  is 
Bot  a  bo<^  in  the  latter  in  which  reference  is  not  made  to  the  customs, 
the  institutions,  the  predictions,  or  the  events  recorded  in  the  former. 
The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  be  inexplicably  mysterious  without 
the  acoonnt  of  the  sacrificial  system  and  the  Aaronical  priesthood  con- 
tained in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers.  The  arguments  used  by 
die  apostles  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  the  statements  in 
rafisrenoe  to  the  same  subject,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  four  evange- 
fists,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  the  Old  Testament.  Tlie 
eiiistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gralatians  would  defy  exposition,  if  we  were 
unacquainted  with  the  account  of  the  fall— of  tiie  calling  of  Abraham, 
and  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Were  it  not  for  the 
namdye  of  their  lives,  which  we  have  in  inspired  history,  what  could 
anyone  make  of  that  account  of  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  faith,  which 
we  haye  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  ?  And  take  the  text : 
witlnmt  the  first  part  of  our  Bibles  could  we  attach  to  it  any  meaning  ? 
^  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  8(m  of  num  be  lifted  up*."  Without  the  Old  Testament,  and  those 
histcffies  which  have  been  written  out  of  it,  we  could  not  draw  a  single 
imy  oi  light  from  this  illustration.  We  would  not  even  understand 
who  was  Moses ;  we  would  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  serpent — 
by  its  being  lifted  up — ^by  its  being  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness.  Not 
blowing  these  things,  neither  should  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  '^  even  so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up."  But  the  Old 
Testament  pours  an  abundant  light  on  the  whole  subject  In  the 
twenty-fiist  chapter  of  Numbers,  we  find  the  &ct  recorded  which  is 
here  used  by  way  of  illustration.  We  there  read  that  after  having  re- 
peatedly rebelled,  been  repeatedly  chastised,  and  repeatedly  pardoned, 
the  people  of  Israel  again  mutinied,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  in- 
sntrectionary  and  atheistical  murmurings  ''  against  God  and  against 
Moses."  Wherefore  the  Lord  sent  forth  "  fiery  fiying  serpents"  among 
the  pec^le,  by  which  many  of  them  were  stung  and  died.  Thereupon, 
in  alann,  they  confess  their  sins,  and  implore  the  prayers  of  Moses  in 
thdr  belial£  Moses  having  lifted  up  his  ^ul  in  a  truly  patriotic 
prmr,  ^  the  Lord  Grod,  merciful  and  gracious,"  listened  to  his  cry, 
and  took  occasion  from  this  outburst  of  depravity,  to  illustrate  how 
**  wonderful  he  was  in  counsel,  and  how  excellent  he  was  in  working." 
He  commanded  Moses  to  make  the  likeness  of  a  serpent,  and  place  it 
upon  a  pole,  and  it  would  come  to  pass  that  every  one  who  looked  at 
this  serpent  would  live.  *<  So  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put 
it  CO  a  ]>ole ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man, 
when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived." 

This  is  the  event  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  is  there  used  to 
illostfBte  the  access  which  sinners  have  to  Christ — the  manner  in 
which  they  obtun  benefit  from  him — and  the  blessings  of  unspeakable 
value  which  are  communicated  to  all  by  whom  he  is  improved,  accord- 
ing to  divine  appointment.  As  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  in  the  wil- 
daneasy*  even  so  the  Son  of  Man  is  lifted  up  in  the  midst  of  a  fallen 
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world,  for  the  salTation  of  a  rained  race :  as  the  serpent  could  only 
become  available  for  the  cure  of  a  stung  Israelite,  by  beinf;  looked  at, 
so  Christ  can  only  become  available  for  salvation  by  being  believed  on : 
as  all  that  looked  at  the  serpent  were  healed  by  it  from  the  &tal  sting, 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death,  so  all  that  be- 
lieve in  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  In  the  fol- 
lowing observations  we  intend  to  consider  chiefly  the  relations  between 
saving  faith,  and  the  person  and  work  of  the  Saviour ;  and  we  have 
deliberately  chosen  this  illustrative  method  of  discussing  the  subject,  aa 
more  likely,  than  a  systematic  exposition,  to  possess  that  medium  cast 
of  thought  and  style  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  all  classes  of  our 
readers. 

The  brazen  serpent  was  a  remedy  entire^  of  divine  appointment.  Hie 
evil  under  which  the  Israelites  were  suffering,  being  caused  by  a  judi- 
cial infliction  on  account  of  sin,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  Lawgiver 
alone  could  remove  his  own  hand,  and  heal  the  wounds  which  it  had 
made.  Accordingly,  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  remedy  which  originated 
in  the  graciousness  of  the  divine  character;  a  remedy  invented  by 
divine  wisdom  ;  a  remedy  revealed  by  divine  authority,  to  be  used  by 
perishing  men ;  a  remedy  which  was  rendered  effectual  solely  by  divine 
power.  All  men  are  naturally  under  the  law,  each  one  for  himself,  and 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  great  Lawgiver  to  say,  whether  substitu- 
tionary satisfaction,  which  is  something  apart  from  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  law,  shall  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  sinners.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  cardinal  importance,  to  ascertain  whether  the  gospel  sdieme  is 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  supreme  governor  and  judge  of  alL 
And  surely  it  must  be  good  news  and  glad  tidings  to  every  weary  aoul, 
and  to  every  soprowful  heart,  to  learn  that  the  gospel  way  of  salvation 
is  signed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  eternal  King.  The  scheme  of  re- 
demption which  it  reveals  is  divine,  from  beginning  to  end ;  divine  in 
its  purpose  ;  divine  in  its  plan  ;  divine  in  its  execution.  Because  the 
gosper  is  administered  by  fallen  men,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is 
'<  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  We  are  apt  to  forget  the 
excellency  of  the  treasulfe,  because  it  is  put  "  into  earthen  vessels." 
Because  we  have  been  habituated  to  the  gospel  from  our  infimcy,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  those  things  of  which  we  speak  so  lightly, 
and  feel  so  coldly,  'are  realities  of  great,  enduring,  and  all-surpassing 
importance ;  into  which  angels  desire  to  look  ;  about  which  the  mind  of 
the  Godhead  is  occupied  from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  which  to  U8 
are  the  one  thing  needful,  and  ought  to  be  heard  with  the  same  lively 
feelings,  as  the  hungry  Jew  in  the  wilderness  heard  of  the  manna ; 
with  the  same  exultation  of  soul  as  the  dying  Jew  heard  of  healing  by 
the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  of  brass.  • 

The  brazen  serpent  was  the  onfy  remedy  thai  could  cure  the  IsnuUtes.  We 
do  not  mean  to  limit  the  Most  High.  We  do  not  say  that  other  things, 
if  tliey  had  been  appointed  by  God,  could  not  as  efiectually  have 
secured  the  same  end.  Tlie  brazen  serpent  had  no  healing  virtue  in 
itself;  it  was  a  piece  of  brass  possessed  of  no  other  properties  than  any 
other  piece  of  brass,  so  that  it  did  not  cure  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
itself,  but  solely  by  divine  appointment ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  thing  else 
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had  been  appointed,  the  Israelites  might  have  been  cured  in  another 
WSJ.  But  alier  Crod  had  constituted  the  brazen  serpent  his  ordinance 
ht  the  healing  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  cured 
in  another  manner ;  and  all  who  relied  on  other  remedies,  and  neglected 
tfaiB,  must  inevitablj  have  perished.  And  equally  certain  is  it,  that 
there  can  be  no  salvation  for  the  perishing  soul,  apart  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God  might  have  appointed  something  else  in  the  place 
of  the  serpent ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he  might  have  appointed 
some  other  saviour  of  men  in  the  place  of  his  only  begotten  son. 
The  serpent  was  merely  an  instrument,  and  God  is  not  bound  up  to  a 
particular  instrument  in  any  case ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  savi- 
our of  man  should  be  an  independent  agent;  should  be  one  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  debt  of  souls ;  who  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
stroke  of  justice ;  who  was  possessed  of  sufficient  personal  dignity  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  with  an  offended  God ;  and  the  fact  that  God 
ipared  not  his  Son  shews  that  in  the  universe  there  was  no  other  being 
equal  to  the  great  undertaking.  And  now  God,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  has  made  this  solemn  announcement,  ''  Neither  is  there 
nlvadoti  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  can  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Christ  I"  All  that  have 
entered  into  the  holiest  of  all  have  enterod  by  Christ's  blood.  Every 
other  lefiige  is  a  refuge  of  lies,  every  other  foundation  is  a  foundation 
of  aand.  None  but  Christ  can  save — ^no  redemption  but  through  his 
hkK>d — ^DO  acceptance  unless  in  the  beloved — no  peace  but  through  the 
Mnee  of  Peace — ^no  safety  in  death  except  through  him  "  who  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again^T— no  deliverance  from  hdl  but  through  him 
who  hath  the  keys  of  hell — no  glory  but  through  the  King  of  Glory. 

The  liraaen  serpent  was  sufficient  of  itself,  wkkout  help  from  any  other 
fUBtUrj  to  cure  every  one  who  looked  a/  i^  be  he  at  whatever  stage  of 
the  disease  be  might  And  as  Jesus  is  the  only,  so  is  he  an  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour.  He  needs  no  colleague,  no  assistant,  no  assessor  in  this 
work.  Deluded  Papist !  to  think  that  he  needs  the  help  of  angels  and 
departed  saints  I  Deluded  Protestants  I  to  &ncy  that  sinful  men  have  any 
merit  I  Doubly  deluded  to  fancy  that  the  merits  of  Christ  requiro  to  be 
Ij  these  aapplemented  I  Let  all  the  enemies  of  sovereign  grace,  Socini- 
ans,  Papists,  Arminians,  Morrisonians,  draw  near  to  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  listen  to  him,  while  he  exclaims  with  the '  triumphant  shout  of  a 
■ug^ity  conqueror,  **  it  is  finished,"  and  learn  that,  in  choosing  him,  G^ 
had  help  on  one  that  was  able  to  finish  the  work  given  him  to  do,  and  at 
bst  it  will  be  found  that  thero  was  not  one  ray  of  saving  light  let  into 
a  soul — ^not  one  sigh  of  repentance — ^not  one  throb  of  genuine  feeling — 
not  ooe  movement  of  the  will  towards  good,  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  the  death  of  Christ  as  its  efficient  cause. 

Tliere  was  no  healing  virtue  in  the  brazen  serpent  itself;  it  derived 
its  power  to  heal  solely  firom  divine  appointment.  But  there  is  heal- 
ing virtue  in  Christ  himself,  of  an  infinite  and  inexhaustible  amount. 
''It  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell." 
Qiiist  is  in  himself  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  By  saying  that  he  is  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  it  is  meant  that  he  is  able  to  remove  every  evil 
which  the  fiUl  hath  brought  on  human  nature,  and  to  do  so  to  all  who 
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come  to  him.  Generally  speaking,  t^ese  evils  may  be  regarded  as 
three,  ignorance,  guilt,  and  depravity.  We  are  ignorant  creatures — 
ignorant  of  God — ^ignorant  of  Christ — ^ignorant  of  the  way  to  heaven, 
but  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world ;  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in  this  character  he  is  able  to  enlighten 
'<  all  men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  We  are  not  only 
ignorant,  we  are  sinful  beings — we  have  all  broken  Gk)d's  law,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  bound  over  to  its  curse  :  But  Christ  is  "  the  lamb  of 
Gk)d  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  He  was  substituted  in 
our  stead ;  he  had  our  guilt  transferred  to  him ;  the  punishment  due  to 
our  sin  was  inflicted  on  him ;  from  him  divine  justice  demanded,  and 
exacted,  and  received,  every  fraction  of  our  ransom  money,  and  by  his 
obedience  unto  death,  he  hath  therefore  "  finished  transgression,  and 
made  an  end  of  sin."  That  is  to  say,  he  made  complete  satis&ction  to 
the  law,  as  the  covenant  of  works  which  Adam  had  broken ;  he  obey- 
ed its  precept ;  he  endured  its  penalty ;  he  left  nothing  undone  which  it 
could  demand.  His  satis&ction  was  therefore  perfect  and  complete, 
wanting  nothing,  and,  being  so,  it  is,  m  itself  capable  of  conveying  life 
and  righteousness  to  as  many  as  shall  come  to  him,  be  these  as  many 
as  they  will.  Adam's  sin  was  a  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  of 
works,  and  in  itself  it  was  capable  of  being  extended  to  all  his  offspring. 
How  many  should  descend  from  him  depended  not  upon  his  sin,  but 
upon  the  antecedent  decree  of  God,  fixing  the  number  of  the  human 
fiunily;  though  Adam's  descendants  had  been  fewer  in  number,  his 
guilt  would  not  have  pressed  on  any  of  them  more  heavily  than  it  does 
at  present ;  and  though  they  had  been  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold,  his 
one  sin  would  have  spread  ruin  through  them  alL  In  like  manner 
Christ's  satis&ction  to  tlie  law  and  justice  of  God  was  so  complete  and 
perfect,  that  in  itself  it  is  capable  of  universal  extension — ^no  number 
of  sinful  creatures,  however  great,  could  exhaust  the  infinite  fond  of 
merit  that  is  in  him ;  but  how  many  shall  be  brought  into  contact  with 
him  depends  not  upon  this  intrinsic  sufficiency,  but  upon  the  antecedent 
decree  of  God,  selecting  the  persons,  in  whose  st^Eul  substitudonary 
satisfaction  was  to  be  accepted.  But  in  itself  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
is  all-sufficient.  He  would  have  required  to  do  nothing  more  than  he 
has  done,  although  the  whole  human  race  had  been  chosen  to  salvation. 
How  many  should  descend  from  Adam  depended  solely  on  the  sovereign 
will  of  God ;  but  his  guilt  was  capable  of  being  extended  to  all  his  des- 
cendants, even  though  their  numlMsr  had  been  indefinitely  enlarged.  In 
like  manner,  though  the  number  who  should  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
union  with  Christ  depended  on  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  yet  his 
work  is  possessed  of  a  merit  infinitely  sufficient  for  all,  if  all  would 
apply  to  it,  and  therefore  in  himself  he  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  no  less  sufficient  in  itself  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race,  because  myriads  are  bom  without  eye- 
sight; and  the  merits  of  Chnst  are  no  less  sufficient  in  themselves 
for  aU,  because  multitudes  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light. 
We  are,  however,  not  only  guilty,  ice  are  depraved  ataiures.  Our 
natures  are  &llen  and  dreadfully  corrupted.  But  Christ  is  a  king  as 
well  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet.     ^^  All  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven 
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and  in  earth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  applying  redemption  to  the 
sooIb  of  men.  <<  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh  that  he  might 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  Seeing  all  power 
is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  it  must  appear  that  he  is  infi- 
nitelj  qualified  to  secure  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  apply  to  him. 
Tims  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 
He  is  able  to  remedy  every  evil  which  the  fall  hath  brought  on  human 
nature,  and  he  is  able  to  do  this  to  as  many  as  entrust  him  with  the 
salvation  of  their  souls. 

It  was  by  looking  at  the  serpent  that  the  stung  Israelite  was  cured.  It 
was  not  enough  that  he  thought  about  it,  and  that  he  believed  that  all 
idio  looked  at  it  would  be  cured.  He  might  have  done  so,  and  yet  he 
would  have  perished  unless  he  looked  at  it  with  his  own  eyes  for  heid- 
ing  to  himself.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  by  faith,  the  eye-sight  of  the 
tool,  that  Christ  becomes  available  for  salvation.  In  himself  he  is  able 
to  save  an  sinners  without  exception  ;  but  his  merits  can  only  be  con- 
veyed to  sinful  souls  in  the  way  of  believing.  Let  us  look  through  our 
Bibles  firom  beginning  to  end  and  we  will  find  how  consistent  they  are 
in  ascribing  an  interest  in  Christ  to  £edth  onfy,  and,  in  the  .first  in- 
stance, to  fiuth  alone.  It  is  not  by  repentance — it  is  not  by  love — it  is 
not  by  humility — it  is  not  by  holiness  that  Christ  becomes  ours — ^it  is 
by  fidth,  and  no  other  grace,  in  its  place,  by  faith  with  no  other  grace 
in  conjunction.  Faith,  when  itis  genuine,  will  draw  other  graces  after 
it,  bat,  in  the  first  instance,  it  alone  and  unaccompanied  takes  hold  of 
the  Saviour.  The  root  alone  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and,  by  inser- 
tion therein,  draws  nourishment  to  the  tree,  which  is  afterwards  deve- 
loped in  foliage,  or  blossoms,  or  fruit ;  but,  amid  all  the  glory  of  the 
tree,  it  is  the  root  alone  that  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  on  which  the  growth  of  the  whole  is  dependent ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  fidth  alone  that  unites  the  soul  to  the  Saviour,  and 
by  whose  instrumentality  all  spiritual  benefit  is  conveyed. 

The  braze^  serpent  was  lifted  upon  a  pole,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  camp,  but  it  was  not  looking  at  thepole^  but  at 
Ae  serpent  on  Ae  pole  that  was  God's  appointed  method  of  cure.  It  was  ne- 
eessary  that  there  should  be  a  pole  in  order  that  the  serpent  might  be 
seen ;  but  it  was  not  enough  that  the  stung  man  saw  the  pole  if  he  did 
not  look  at  the  serpent 

Now,  what  the  pole  was  to  the  serpent,  the  word  and  ordinan- 
ces are  to  the  Saviour, — they  are  that  by  which  he  is  discovered,  held 
forth,  exhibited,  for  the  salvation  of  dying  men.  Without  these  the 
Saviour  could  not  be  known.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  not  by 
looking  at  the  pole,  but  at  the  serpent  on  the  pole,  that  the  Israelite 
was  cored ;  so  it  is  not  by  a  simple  belief  of  the  truth,  but  by  a  belief 
of  the  truth  followed  up  by  a  trusting  or  resting  on  Christ  himself,  that 
sinners  can  alone  obtain  salvation.  Many,  indeed,  teach  that  saving 
fiuth  consists  entirely  in  an  assent  to  the  testimony  of  the  divine  word 
respecting  the  Saviour ;  but  we  consider  such  a  doctrine  to  be  both 
onscriptaral  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences. 

This  doctrine  is  utterly  unscriptural,  in  so  &r  as  it  respects  the  object 
(^  flaying  fidth.     The  proper  object  of  saving  faith  is  not  any  one  truth 
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in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  all  trutlis  in  conjunction ;  the  proper  object  of 
Baring  faith  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself^  as  rerealed  and  oflfered 
to  us  in  the  gospel.  God  purposed  to  save  men,  not  merelj  bj  a  reve- 
lation of  truth,  but  bj  a  personal  manifestation  of  deity.  Hence  one 
of  the  most  notable  distinctions  between  Christianity  and  all  systems  of 
philosophy  and  &lse  religion  consists  in  this,  that  while  they  teach 
men  to  look  for  salvation  from  belief  in  a  creed,  or  the  observance 
of  ceremonies,  she  turns  their  expectations  to  the  personal  agency  of 
the  Godhead.  And,  in  reference  to  the  point  in  hand,  she  teaches  us 
that  the  second  person  of  the  Trinitt  became  incarnate,  and  suffered 
and  died  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  and  that  his  sufferings  having  satisfied 
divine  justice,  he  has  been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  mfyesty  on 
high,  and  has  had  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  put  into  his  hands, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  souls.  This  glorious  person,  Jehovah 
Jesus,  though  now  in  heaven,  is  brought  nigh  to  us  in  the  Word ;  caid 
as  thus  revealed  to  us^  this  Lrvma  Redeemer,  dc  his  wonderful  per- 
son AS  God-man,  and  in  all  his  mediatoriai.  offices,  is  the  sole 

OBJECT  OF  SAVING  FATTH. 

Such  is  the  faith  which  the  New  Testament  everywhere  inculcates ; 
not  an  adherence  to  the  truth  merely,  but  a  reliance  on  the  Saviour* 
And  it  is  a  whole,  undivided  Saviour,  who  is  the  object  of  saving 
faith.  K  we  consider  the  blessings  of  salvation  separately,  the  indivi- 
dual act  of  faith,  by  which  these  are  received  may  fix  on  some  x>arti- 
cular  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  character.  If^  for  example,  light  is  desired, 
fiuth  will  act  specially  on  Christ  as  a  prophet ;  if  righteousness  is  de- 
sired, faith  will  fix  more  particularly  on  Christ  as  a  priest ;  and  if  holh* 
ness  is  desired,  it  will  be  principally  exercised  on  Christ  as  a  king.  But 
when  salvation,  as  a  whole,  is  the  end  in  view,  the  object  of  faith  is  a 
whole  Christ,  in  all  his  ofiices,  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  Now 
Christ  is  often  divided,  and  yet  the  sinner  is  taught  to  look  for  a  full  sal- 
vation from  some  particular  and  partial  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  character. 
For  example,  the  Socinians  teach  men  to  look  for  salvation  by  believing 
what  Christ  taught,  and  thus  leave  out  entirely  his  priestly  office.  Le- 
galists teach  men  to  look  for  salvation  by  obedience  to  the  moral  law, 
and  thus  make  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  the  principal  object  of  faith. 
The  Morrisonians  teach  men  that  if  they  believe  that  Christ  made  a  uni- 
versal atonement,  they  shall  surely  be  saved,  thus  confining  the  object 
of  saving  faith  to  the  priestly  office  of  the  Saviour.  But  in  all  these 
cases  there  is  a  dividing  of  Christ,  an  exalting  of  one  of  his  offices  to 
the  dishonour  of  his  mediatorial  character  as  a  whole  ;  a  teaching  the 
soul  to  build  only  on  part  of  the  broad  foundation  which  God  hath  laid 
in  Zion,  thereby  exposing  that  which  is  built  to  be  overturned  whenever 
it  is  sufficiently  assailed.  Christ  himself  not  in  some,  but  in  all  his 
offices,  is  the  sole  object  of  saving  faith ;  and  we  must  not  allow  even 
the  Bible  to  be  put  in  Christ's  place,  which  we  would  do  by  making 
revealed  truth  the  object  of  our  faith.  Nay,  we  must  not  allow  even 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  be  put  in  his  place,  for  it  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  considered  in  itself,  which  saves.  We  are 
saved  through  him  by  whom  the  atonement  was  wrought,  and  in  whom, 
and  not  in  the  doctrine,  the  merit  of  the  atonement  resides. 
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Let  us  look  through  our  Bibles,  and  we  will  not  find  it  written  in  them, 
firom  beginning  to  end,  <^  Assent  to  the  truth  and  jou  shall  be  saved." 
Neither  will  we  find  it  written  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  "  Believe  that 
Christ  made  atonement  for  all  men  and  you  shall  be  saved."  No,  it  is 
every  where  Christ  himself  that  is  held  forth  as  the  object  pf  our  confi- 
dence. If  fiuth  be  a  looking,  scripture  represents  it  as  a  looking  unto 
Jesua,  and  the  truths  of  the  word  are  just  tike  the  sun-rays  discovering 
the  source  fix>m  which  they  shine.  If  faith  be  compared  to  eatings 
Christ  is  its  £)od ;  if  fidth  be  a  drinking,  Christ  is  the  living  water ; 
if  fiiith  be  a  building,  Christ  is  the  foundation ;  if  &ith  be  an  engrafting, 
Christ  is  the  vine ;  if  fiuth  be  a  cleaving,  it  is  to  Christ's  arm  that 
it  clings;  if  faith  be  a  coming,  Christ  is  the  way  on  which  it  walks; 
Christ  is  the  beloved  on  which  it  leans ;  Christ  is  the  goal  on  which  its 
eye  is  fixed,  and  to  which  its  steps  are  tending.  By  maintaining  that 
whosoever  betieveth  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  shall  be  saved,  the 
Morrisooians  preach  a  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Bible.  They  are,  therefore,  chargeable  with  preaching  a  false  gospel — 
chargeaUe  with  putting  a  doctrine  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  which, 
even  if  it  were  sound  doctrine,  would  be  putting  another  stone  in 
place  of  the  '*  chief  comer  stone  which  God  ha^  laid  in  Zion,"  but  which) 
being  fiedse  doctrine,  is  substituting  ^<  the  stones  of  emptiness,"  laid  ac* 
eording  to  ^'  the  line  of  confiision,"  in  place  of  the  rock  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevaiL 

Any  one  may  convince  himself  that  it  is  the  Saviour,  and  not  a  doc- 
trine, from  whom  salvation  is  to  be  immediately  received.  It  vraa  by  a 
perKm  that  the  world  was  lost,  and  it  is  by  a  person  that  the  world  is 
redeemed :  "  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
00  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  It  is  by 
our  connection  with  the  person  of  the  first  Adam  that  we  perish ;  and  it 
is  sdely  by  our  connection  with  the  person  of  the  second  Adam  that  we 
can  be  saved.  ^'  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  The  doctrine  that  faith  is  a  mere  assent  to  the  truth 
keeps  the  soul  away  from  all  personal  contact  with  a  Uving  re- 
deemer, and  it  sets  aside  entirely  the  precious  doctrine  of  union  to 
Christ's  person,  and  brings  back  the  Church  to  a  Socini^  faith^ 
in  which  there  is  no  trust  but  a  mere  assent  to  Christ  as  a  teacher 
— ^brings  back  the  Church  to  the  same  level  with  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  by  setting  a»de  the  personal  agency  of  the  son  of  Grod, 
and  leaving  the  salvation  of  men  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  doctrine.  So  long  as  £uth  is  represented  as  being  a  betief  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  the  belief  of  that  can  only  operate  upon  my  heart, 
and  not  upon  my  state ;  it  may  alter  my  views  with  respect  to  doctrine, 
but  it  cannot  change  my  relation  to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  Chnst 
himself  be  the  object  of  faith,  and  I,  by  trusting  in  him,  am  united  to 
his  person,  I  thereby  become  one  with  him  in  law,  and  there  is  no  con- 
denmation  to  me  because  he  is  righteous,  and  the  law  regards  me  as 
being  one  with  him.  Thus  reliance  on  Christ  himself  lays  a  plain  and 
solid  foundation  for  a  change  in  our  legal  state  and  condition,  but  no 
Ibundatkni  for  such  a  change  can  be  found,  when  we  substitute  any 
truth  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  be  that  truth  what  it  may. 
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But  a  simple  belief  in  the  truth  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  in : 
other,  or  in  all  other  truths,  does  not  lay  a  proper  foundation  fiir  | 
dudng  a  saving  change  of  character.  So  long  as  doctrines  alone  are 
presented  as  the  sole  objects  of  saving  fiuth,  there  is  a  proTisioi 
light  for  the  renovation  of  the  character,  but  there  is  no  provisio] 
power  for  that  purpose.  If  a  doctrine,  or  doctrines,  are  the  sole  ob 
of  saying  &ith,  it  is  evident  thej  can  only  affect  the  heart  bj  wa; 
moral  suasion ;  but  as  moral  suasion  cannot  regenerate  the  soul, 
new  views  must  be  pronounced  as  holding  forth  inadequate  means 
the  renovation  of  our  fallen  natures,  or  rather,  as  making  no  intelfif 
provision  for  that  purpose  at  alL  But  if  Christ  himself  is  represei 
as  the  grand  object  of  saving  faith,  then  we  have  power  as  weD 
truth,  then  we  have  one  who  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  ( 
repentance  to  Israel  and  the  remission  of  sins ;— one  who  is  infini 
able  to  subdue  even  the  most  hard,  rebellious,  and  depraved  he 
And  even  considered  as  a  source  of  moral  influence^  a  doctrinal  objec 
£Edth  must  be  held  as  being  .&r  inferior  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
truth  excites  to  reflection,  and,  by  reflection,  calls  forth  emotion,  and 
do  so  in  no  other  way.  But  such  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  a  ] 
son  calls  forth  our  affections  at  once  into  living  exercise,  and  by  tal 
hold  of  something  living,  something  that  has  a  heart,  something  l 
can  reciprocate  what  is  felt,  our  afiections  grow,  and  enlarge, 
strengthen  by  exercise.  And,  just  in  like  manner,  when  faith  is  m 
to  ^n  upon  a  doctrine,  as  its  last  and  crowning  act,  something  is  m 
to  intervene  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour — doctrines  are  brov 
in  between  the  soul  and  Christ,  just  as  in  another  theology  the  sai 
ments  are — and  we  are  raised  to  connection  and  communion  with  1: 
not  by  &ith,  but  through  reflection.  But,  when  Christ  himself,  1 
glorious  person,  in  whom  fdl  excellencies,  human  and  divine,  are  uni 
and  who  hath  loved  us  and  given  himself  for  us,  when  he  is  represei 
as  the  immediate  object  of  faith,  then  our  hearts  are  drawn  out  to  li 
then  infinite  loveliness  is  discovered  to  our  minds,  and  by  the  impres 
which  it  makes  on  our  soul,  awakens  the  sentiment  of  love  ;  that  1 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  marrow  of  religion,  the  soul  o£ 
votiion,  and  the  sum  of  duty ;  that  love  is  awakened,  and  can  onlj 
awakened  in  the  soul  by  a  sight  of  the  loveliness  of  Christ ;  and,  th4 
fore,  every  scheme  which  does  not  keep  Christ  prominently  forwan 
the  object  of  saving  faith,  cuts  the  sinews  of  true  persuasion.  The  c 
trines  of  the  gospel  are  beautiful  as  a  scheme,  but  as  the  philosop 
said  that  "  light  was  the  shadow  of  God,"  so  may  we  say,  that  the  c 
trines  of  truth  are  but  the  shadow  of  Christ,  and  when  their  influe 
is  compared  with  his,  it  is  as  inferior  as  the  light  of  the  moon,  tho 
it  come  originally  from  the  sun,  is  inferior  in  warming  and  fructiQ 
energy  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  coming  directly  fi*om  himself. 

It  might  also  be  shewn  that  a  doctrinal  object  offaitli  does  not  lay 
svre  foundation  for  perseverance.  For,  as  man  is  a  fadiible  and  changef 
being,  the  truths  which  he  believes  now,  what  security  is  there  thai 
shall  continue  to  believe  them  afterwards  ?  If  he  fall  from  the  truth 
a  time,  what  security  is  there  that  his  mind  wiU  be  again  led  to  embi 
the  truth  T  No  provision  is  made  for  this  by  the  new  system,  and  th< 
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iisre  it  makes  no  provision  for  perseverance.  But,  if  we  cease  to  be 
wise  in  our  own  eyes,  and  open  our  minds  to  God's  easy,  artless,  unen- 
combat  plan,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  then  we  see  a  sure  and  solid 
gromid,  ihaX  all  who  once  believe  shall  afterwards  persevere.  Christ 
being  the  sole  object  of  fiuth,  whether  any  sinner  shall  be  saved  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  whether  he  shall  believe  ;  but  afler  a  soul  has 
reallj  and  truly  believed,  his  ultimate  salvation  depends  not  (ia  the 
lugbest  sense)  on  the  sinner  but  upon  the  Saviour.  The  Saviour  is 
pledged  to  save  the  souls  of  all  that  come  to  him,  and,  therefore,  when 
s  sinner  actually  comes,  Christ  undertakes  to  save  him,  Christ  becomes 
responsible  for  his  salvation,  he  is  not  in  his  own  hand  to  save  himself, 
bat  he  has  conmiitted  himself  as  a  trust  to  Christ,  who,  <<  from  hence- 
ibrdi  will  keep  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  continually."  *'  I  give 
onto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
pkck  them  out  of  my  hand.''  There  our  Saviour  shews  that  their  secu- 
rity arose  from  this,  that  they  were  in  his  hand.  And  this  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  apostle  Paul  rested  for  salvation.  "  /  know  whom 
I  have  beUevedy  and  am  persuaded  that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  against  that  day."  Observe  this  language.  He  does 
not  say,  ^*  I  know  wheU  I  have  believed — ^I  know  that  I  am  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement,  and,  therefore,  I  shaH  surely 
be  saved."  No !  His  confidence  was  placed,  not  in  a  doctrine,  but  in  a 
person,  I  know  not  what,  but  whom  I  have  believed ;  I  know  him  to  be 
perfectly  trust-worthy,  and  my  reliance  upon  him  is  so  entire,  that  I  am 
persuaded  he  will  keep  what  I  commit  to  him  against  that  day.  And 
all  other  faith  is  a  sectarian,  and  not  a  Christian  faith — a  faith  that  puts 
file  dicta  of  a  master,  the  dogmas  of  a  sect,  or  the  opinions  of  a  man  in 
the  place  of  Christ  Jesus.  And  this  doctrinal  faithj  as  it  puts  aside  the 
Savioiir  firom  the  place  allotted  to  him  in  the  gospel,  so  does  it 
daim  for  itself  in  reality  the  merit  of  salvation.  For  if  Christ  died 
for  multitudes  that  shall  never  be  saved,  and  if  all  men  are  able 
to  beKeve,  then  the  reason  why  some  are  saved — ^the  real,  valid, 
effective  reason  is,  not  because  Christ  died,  but  because  they  be- 
fieved  on  him ;  for  the  death  of  Christ  did  not  prevent  many  from 
ginng  to  hell,  and,  therefore,  their  salvation  is  really  owing  to  their 
fiith,  which  is  their  own  act,  and  not  owing  unto  Christ,  But  when 
it  is  maintained  that  Christ  is  the  sole  object  of  faith,  this  secures 
to  him  the  undivided  glory  of  salvation,  because  it  is  by  him  that  all 
saving  benefit  is  conmiunicated  to  the  soul.  Christ  is  a  physician ;  fidth 
is  a  going  to  the  physician ;  but  diseases  are  cured  by  the  exertion  of 
the  pbyncian's  skill,  and  the  operation  of  his  remedies,  and  not  by  the 
act  <^  travelling  to  his  house.  Christ  is  the  vine,  believers  are  the 
branches ;  faith  is  the  ingrafting  of  a  branch  upon  the  stock,  but  it  is 
not  the  act  of  ingrafting  that  causes  the  branch  to  grow,  but  the  sap 
and  the  juice  which  are  circulated  from  the  stock  to  all  the  extremities 
of  the  tree.  Christ  is  the  well  of  living  waters,  and  faith  is  the  vessel 
by  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  the  soul;  but  it  is  the  water  and  not 
the  act  of  drawing  that  refreshes.  Faith  is  like  an  empty  vessel,  which 
eoDtains  nothing  in  itself^  but  which  being  dipt  into  the  well,  just  be- 
lt was  empty)  is  brought  up  full  of  water.    Thus,  when  the 
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Sftviour  himself  is  made  the  object  of  ^th,  all  glory  is  taken  from  mai 
and  secured  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that  faith  is  a  mere  assent  to  the  trail] 
or  to  any  particular  truth,  we  charge  the  sentiment  with  being  utteri; 
nnscriptural ;  we  charge  it  with  putting  aside  the  Saviour  from  th 
place  assigned  to  him  by  the  gospel ;  we  charge  it  with  putting  a  doc 
trine,  and  that  a  &lse  doctrine,  in  the  place  of  his  glorious  person,  and 
therefore,  as  teaching  souls  to  build  for  eternity  on  an  Arminian  quag 
mire,  in  place  of  the  rock  of  ages ;  we  charge  it  with  holding  forwan 
no  intelligent  ground  to  a  sinner,  on  which  he  can  hope  for  the  chang 
of  his  state  before  God ;  we  charge  it  with  making  no  provision  for  th< 
regeneration  of  the  soul ;  with  being  defective  as  a  mean  of  moral  per 
suasion  ;  we  charge  it  with  holding  out  no  intelligent  ground  on  whid 
a  man  can  hope  to  persevere  unto  the  end ;  and,  in  fine,  we  charge  i 
with  putting  the  crown  of  Christ  upon  the  head  of  this  bastard  &itfa 
by  making  the  salvation  of  men  depend  not  on  what  Christ  hath  done 
but  on  our  merit  in  improving  his  death.  We  consider  it  a  great,  yea,  ai 
awful  step  of  apostacy  from  God,  to  have  put  an  unsound  doctrine  ii 
the  place  of  his  son  ;  and  even  where  the  doctrine  is  sound,  we  conside 
it  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  piit  it  in  the  place  of  Christ.  In  all  religion 
the  doctrinal  is  apt  to  devour  the  personal  Even  in  natural  religi<Mi 
the  great  evil  is,  that  God  is  rather  regarded  as  an  abstraction,  than  a 
a  real  existence — ^than  as  a  being  possessed  of  a  glorious  and  divini 
personality ;  and  hence,  while  the  idea  of  a  God  is  in  the  heads  of  all 
it  is  operative  in  few  hearts.  And  the  new  theologians  are  bringing  ii 
the  same  evil  thing  into  revealed  religion.  Instead  of  seeking  to  brin| 
men  more  into  contact  with  the  Saviour's  person,  they  are  throwing  hi 
person  more  and  more  into  the  shade  ;  and  as  the  Pantheists  make  m 
distinction  between  Grod  and  nature,  so  do  these  theologists  theoretically 
make  no  distinction  between  Christ  and  truth,  though  on  this  we  hop 
the  hearts  of  many  of  them  are  sounder  than  their  understandings. 

While  it  was  not  by  looking  at  the  pole,  but  at  the  serpent,  that  th< 
stung  Israelite  was  cured,  the  pole  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  orde 
that  the  serpent  might  be  seen  through  the  whole  camp ;  and  whil< 
it  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance,  that  the  Saviou 
and  not  the  word  is  the  true  and  proper  object  of  saving  faith,  it  is  alst 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  Chnst  without  the  word, — ^not  Chris 
revealed  by  a  light  in  the  heart,  as  Quakers  teach, — ^but  Christ  as  re 
vealed  and  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel.  The  Scriptm^s  may  be  regardei 
as  information  about  a  Saviour  sent  to  lost  souls  from  the  God  of  hea 
ven.  Without  this  information  we  could  not  have  known  about  th< 
Saviour,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  confound  this  informaUoi 
with  the  Saviour ;  nor  must  we  think  that  believing  the  informatioi 
given  us  is  the  same  thing  with  believing  on  the  person  about  whon 
the  information  is  given.  If  I  am  dangerously  ill  and  informed  of  i 
physician  who  is  able  to  cure  me  with  absolute  certainty,  it  is  no 
enough  that  I  believe  this  information,  I  must  apply  to  the  physician 
and  entrust  myself  to  his  care.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  enougl 
that  I  believe  the  information  which  the  Bible  gives  me  respecting  th< 
physician  of  souls,  I  must,  in  addition,  act  on  the  information,  by  com- 
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fflittiBg  or  entruBtiDg  mj  soul  to  the  care  and  skill  of  this  great  phj- 
ndan. 

The  Bible  stands  to  Christ  in  precisely  the  same  relation  as  did  John 
the  Baptist.  John  the  Baptist  was  not  the  Saviour.  When  interrogated 
OB  thai  pointi  *'  he  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  confessed,  saying,  I  am 
not  the  Christ."  But  while  he  was  not  Christ  he  was  the  forerunner 
whom  God  had  sent  to  announce  his  approach,  and  who  pointed  him  out 
to  mankind  by  the  memorable  words,  «*  Behold  the  lamb  of  God  who  tak- 
eth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  And,  in  like  manner,  Bible  truth  is  not 
the  Saviour ;  it  is  only  that  by  which  he  is  revealed,  announced,  exhibited. 
The  Bible,  like  John,  points  away  from  itself  to  him,  from  whom  all  its 
light  comes,  and  in  whom  all  its  truths  centre,  and  says,  <*  Behold  the 
Itfnb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  It  is  impossible 
fiurly  to  rebut  the  charge  that  the  new  doctrine  about  faith  unsettles  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  attempting  to  displace,  un- 
wittingly, it  may  be,  but  still  not  the  less  really  and  not  the  less  fatally — 
**  the  stonet  the  tried  stone,  the  precious  corner  stone,  the  sure  foundation 
which  God  hath  laid  in  Zion."  The  Christ  which  they  exhibit  to  faith 
for  its  acceptance  is  a  doctrinal  and  not  a  personal  Christ.  They 
sre  doing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  what  the  Papists  do  with  the 
wood  of  the  cross — they  are  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour.  It 
was  not  the  doctrine  about  Christ,  but  Christ  himself,  in  person,  who 
•poiled  principalities  and  power,  and  who  hath  the  key  of  hell  at  his 
girdle;  and  if  Satan  can  only  keep  men  away  from  Christ  himself,  he  will 
not  fMur  though  all  the  doctrines  respecting  him  remain  in  speculative 
perfection ;  he  will  glory  even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  provided  he 
can  persuade  men  to  put  that  doctrine  in  the  place  of  Christ  crucified, 
just  as  be  glories  in  Christ's  mother,  in  order  that  he  may  put  her  in  the 
plaee  of  her  son. 

When  it  is  affirmed  that  saving  faith  is  a  mere  assent  to  the  truth,  we 
charge  this  doctrine  with  putting  truth  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  and 
with  being,  therefore,  utterly  erroneous  in  regard  to  the  object  of  faith. 
But  it  is  not  less  false  and  antiscriptural,  and  dangerous  to  souls,  in  so 
lar  as  the  nature  of  faith  is  concerned.  Saving  faith  is  not  a  mere  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  the  truth.  Saving  faith  is  the  act  of  a  person 
and  not  of  a  single  faculty.  Of  necessity  it  implies  an  assent  of  the  un* 
derstanding  to  the  doctrines  of  truth  by  which  Christ  is  revealed,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  and  as  that  which  is  specifically  the  saving  act,  it  includes 
the  consent  of  the  whole  soul  to  be  ^aved  by  Christ  from  sin,  and  a 
trusting,  relying  or  depending  on  him  for  that  purpose. 

That  faith  is  not  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  an  act  of  the 
whde  soul,  in  which  the  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  desires,  and 
affections  unite,  and,  by  an  act  of  volition,  entrust  the  soul  to  Christ,  is 
abundantly  evident.  The  whole  of  human  nature f  and  not  merely  the 
understanding,  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God ;  and  men  never  truly 
return  to  him  until  they  return  **  with  all  their  heart/'  //  is  not  the  tin- 
deretanding  only  that  has  been  damaged  by  the  fall,  the  whole  soul  has 
been  injured,  and  disordered,  and  ruined,  and  saving  faith  is  just  the  lost 
soul  going  to  the  Saviour  for  deliverance  from  the  whole  extent  of  that 
destruction  in  which  it  is  involved.     Let  it  be  also  considered,  that  the 
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conviction  which  precedes  faith  is  not  simply  a  demonstration  to  the 
understanding  of  the  truth  of  certain  propositions.  No  !  it  is  a  morel 
rather  than  an  intellectnal  conyiction.  It  is  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  dis- 
covery of  g^ilt,  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  a  desire  for  deliverance ;  and, 
therefore,  that  faith  which  springs  out  of  this  conviction  has  its  roots 
struck  into  the  verj  depths  of  the  moral  nature,  and  must  be  an  act,  prin* 
cipallj,  of  our  moral  rather  than  of  our  intellectual  being.  Let  us  con- 
sider, farther,  that  the  object  of  faith  is  not  a  doctrine^  but  a  person  in 
whom  we  believe  for  the  saving  of  our  souls.  But,  while  we  assent  to  a 
doctrine,  we  properly  confide  or  trust  in  a  person ;  our  nature,  as  a  whole, 
relies  upon  his  nature,  as  a  whole,  to  do  for  us  that  which  we  need,  and 
which  he  has  promised. 

That  faith  is  not  merely  an  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  tmth, 
but  an  act  of  the  whole  soul,  is  evident,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  that 
salvation  which  Christ  came  to  accomplish.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  save  his  people,  not  in  their  sins,  but  from  their  sins.  When,  there- 
fore, any  one  is  made  willing  to  be  saved,  he  must  be  made  willing  to  be 
saved  from  sin  ;  he  must  be  made  willing  to  part  with  his  own  sins,  however 
long  he  may  have  cherished  them,  and  however  dearly  he  may  have  loved 
them.  There  is  salvation  for  a  man,  however  great  his  sins  may  have 
been,  but  only  in  the  way  of  being  made  willing  to  be  delivered  from  them. 
If  he  be  an  ungodly  person,  an  infidel,  an  atheist,  there  is  salvation  for 
him,  but  only  in  the  way  of  being  made  willing  to  be  delivered  from  his 
evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  if  he  be  a  drunkard,  there  is  salvation  for  him,  but 
only  in  the  way  of  being  brought  to  desire  grace  to  live  soberly ;  if  he  be 
a  covetous  person,  there  is  salvation  for  him,  but  only  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing made  willing  that  the  world  should  be  dethroned,  and  that  God  should 
be  exalted  to  the  dominion  of  his  soul.  In  short,  there  is  no  salvation, 
except  in  the  way  of  being  made  willing  to  be  saved  from  sin — to  part 
with  our  own  sins.  But  to  part  with  sin  is  not  the  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  of  the  will,  of  the  desires,  and  of  the  affections,  and,  therefore, 
there  cannot  be  a  true  believing  in  Christ  for  salvation  from  sin,  in  which 
the  will  and  the  affections  are  not  the  principal  parties. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case,  that  saving  faith  consists  in  a  mere 
intellectnal  assent  to  the  truth,  the  proper  distinction  betwixt  true  and 
false  faith  consists  in  this,  that  false  faith  is  a  mere  assent  of  the  under- 
standing, while  true  faith  is  an  act  of  the  whole  soul.  There  is  a  two- 
fold faith  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  there  is  a  faith  that  does  save,  and  there 
is  a  faith  that  does  not  save.  There  is  a  faith  that  does  save,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  case  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  and,  indeed,  from  all  those 
passages  in  which  salvation  is  spoken  of  as  being  certainly  connected 
with  believing.  But  there  is  also  a  faith  that  does  not  save.  This  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  the  stony  ground  hearers,  who  received  the 
word  with  joy,  but  had  no  root  in  themselves,  and,  therefore,  en- 
dured only  for  a  while.  This  is  evident  from  the  second  chapter  of 
James,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  may  be  a  &ith  which 
is  a  dead  faith,  and  which  cannot  save.  This  is  evident  also  from  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  concerning  whom  we  read,  Acts  viii.,  ISth, 
**  then  Simon  himself  believed  also."  But  we  also  read  in  the  same  chapter 
that  after  he  had  believed  <<  his  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,'^  but 
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tbtt  <*  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  faith  which  does  save  and  a  faith  which 
docs  not  save.  Is  it  asked,  wherein  consists  the  specific  difference  betwixt 
these  two  kinds  of  faith  ?  We  reply,  it  may  be  learned  from  the  case  of 
Simon  the  sorcerer ;  he  believed*  and  yet  after  he  had  done  so,  <'  his  heart 
was  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  His  understanding  assented  to  the 
evidence  which  was  placed  before  it,  but  his  heart  did  not  consent  to  part 
with  sin.  And  the  grand  reason  why  such  multitudes  perish  under  the 
guspeU  ia»  because  they  are  so  wedded  to  sin  that  they  will  not  give  God 
their  hearts,  and  they  perish  not  for  want  of  light,  but  because  they  love 
the  darkness  rather  than  the  light.  The  faith  which  consists  in  a  mere 
itient  of  the  understanding  is  a  dead  faith,  no  better  than  the  faith  of 
Simon  Magus,  and  persons  may  have  it  and  yet  remain  in  the  gall  of 
Uttemess  and  bond  of  iniquity.  Whatever  may  be  the  views  and  inten. 
tions  of  those  who  maintain  that  faith  consists  in  a  mere  assent  of  the 
intdlect*  the  doctrine  is  most  dangerous.  Whatever  may  be  done  by 
lome  who  maintain  it,  whose  consciences  are  sounder  than  their  judg' 
meets,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  doctrine  clearly  is  to  lead  men  to  carnal 
lecority  and  licentiousness ;  for  wherein  does  this  doctrine  differ  from  that 
fiivoorite  maxim  of  corrupt  nature,  which  leads  men  to  give  God  the  outer 
court  of  the  "intellect,  while  they  retain  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  that 
sccorsed  trinity,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 

With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness  is  the  express  de- 
claration of  scripture,  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  our 
minds  that  the  gospel  is  never  received  aright  until  the  Saviour  is  em. 
braced  by  the  will  as  the  representative  of  our  whole  nature.  And  it  is 
especially  by  the  affections  and  desires  going  out  towards  the  Saviour, 
that  the  soul  is  strengthened  with  divine  energy.  The  ivy  clings  to  the 
mi^ty  oak,  and  though  unable  of  itself  to  stand  upright,  yet  by  virtue  of 
incessant  forth-puttings  of  its  multitudinous  arms  taking  hold  of  the 
tnink«  it  can  brave  the  tempest  that  descends  on  the  forest,  and  ultimately 
rise  to  the  very  summit  of  the  tree.  The  soul  of  man  is  frail  and  feeble, 
O !  how  feeble !  Like  the  ivy  it  cannot  stand  of  itself,  but  in  its  affections 
it  has  the  capacity  of  clinging  to  another  for  help,  and  only  let  these 
he  called  into  living  exercise ;  only  let  them  twine  around  the  plant  of 
renown ;  let  them  be  ever  rising  upwards,  and  ever  as  they  ascend  be 
multiplying  the  number  of  points  of  adhesion,  and  the  poor,  frail,  feeble 
bodI,  shall,  through  a  Saviour's  strength,  be  enabled  to  withstand  every 
nUnnOf  and  to  brave  every  tempest  that  may  pass  over  it  on  earth,  and 
to  rise  at  last  to  that  blessed  region  in  which  the  Saviour  is  enthroned  in 
gkny.  The  function  of  the  heart  in  faith  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance* If  we  merely  assent  to  truth  with  the  understanding,  we  are  like 
dry  stones,  accurately  squared,  it  may  be,  and  exquisitely  polished,  laid 
vpon  a  building ;  but,  if  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  not  engaged,  we 
want  the  cement  which  alone  can  thoroughly  and  permanently  bind  and 
unite  os  to  the  building  of  mercy.  One  reason  why  multitudes  fall  into 
error  is,  because  their  hearts  are  not  given  to  God  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lects. **  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their 
means,  and  my  people  iove  to  have  it  so.**  If  we  really  give  God  our 
heartSy  tbent  to  use  the  word  in  a  meaning  often  attached  to  it  in  human 
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intercoarse,  we  will  understand  him  ;  we  will  enter  into  his  conceptions  ; 
we  will  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  all  his  plans  and  operations ;  in  dark 
things,  when  the  head,  if  followed,  woald  lead  astray,  the  sanctified  heart 
will  often  be  found  pointing  towards  God,  as,  eren  in  darkness,  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole.  Thus  is  it  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him,  and  that,  while  <*  none  of  the  wicked  understand,  the 
just  shall  understand."  It  is,  in  fine,  because  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
understanding,  is  called  forth  in  saving  faith,  that  it  is  so  powerful  an  in- 
strument in  disposing  and  inclining  the  soul  to  duty.  It  is  because  the 
heart  is  in  faith  that  it  makes  Christ's  yoke  easy,  and  his  burden  light ; 
this  will  make  rough  places  smooth,  and  crooked  things  straight ;  it  will 
give  a  holy  tact  to  the  simple  ;  it  will  ordain  strength  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  and  cause  even  frail  men  to  rejoice  in  tribulation. 
The  smallest  degree  of  love — love  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed-^-will  stir 
up  a  person  to  do  more,  and  to  suffer  more,  than  the  understanding  of  all 
mysteries,  and  of  all  knowledge.  Wherefore  we  should  see  that  oar 
faith  be  a  believing  with  the  heart  nnto  righteousness,  and  not  a  mere 
assent  of  the  intellect  to  the  truth  of  God's  testimony  in  the  word. 

Having  dwelt  already  so  long  on  the  subject,  we  must  pass  over  what 
remains  in  a  more  cursory  manner.  We  would  farther  observe,  then, 
that  all  the  Israelites^  without  exception,  were  warranted  to  look  at 
the  serpent,  and,  in  the  way  of  doing  so,  entitled  to  expect  a  cure.  And* 
in  like  manner,  all  men  have  access  to  the  Saviour,  and  are  warranted  to 
trust  in  him  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  gospel  is  not  preached 
to  the  elect,  but  to  the  world ;  not  to  men  of  a  certain  class,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain character  only,  but  to  men  as  fallen,  ruined,  and  andone.  <*  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  unto  repentance." 
'*  Even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  **  Whosoever  will,  let 
him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

But  here,  it  may  be  objected,  if  God  designed,  by  the  death  of  Giristy  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  only  a  definite  portion  of  mankind,  how  can  he  bo 
sincere  in  offering  salvation  to  all  mankind  ?  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
God  does  not  offer  salvation  to  any  man,  simply  and  apart  from  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Properly  considered,  it  is  not  salvation  that  ia 
offered  to  every  man ;  it  is  the  Saviour  that  is  offered  to  every  man,  and 
salvation  is  promised  to  such  only  as  believe  on  his  name.  Nowhere  is 
salvation  promised  to  any  apart  from  faith  ;  and,  therefore,  provided  all 
who  believe  are  saved,  without  exception,  there  can  be  no  possible  taint 
on  the  divine  sincerity.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  allowing  the  decree 
of  election  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divine  sincerity,  yet  if  God 
designed  only  to  save  the  elect  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  how  can  I  be  safe 
to  trust  in  Christ  to  save  me  ?  To  this  we  would  reply,  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  safe  for  us  to  trust  in  Christ,  we  require  simply 
to  be  persuaded  of  two  things,— ^rst,  that  Christ  is,  in  himself,  an  all* 
sufficient  Saviour;  and,  secondly,  that  all  men  are  warranted,  and  we 
among  the  rest,  to  trust  in  him  for  salvation.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  all  men  have  access  to  Christ ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Christ  is 
able  to  enlighten,  and  justify,  and  sanctify,  all  who  come  to  him.  But  if 
Christ,  tfi  himself,  be  able  to  save  all  who  come  to  him,  then,  however 
much  the  efficacy  of  his  death  may  be  limited  by  the  divine  decrees,  this 
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en  in  BO  degree  tfiect  the  diTine  sincerity  in  warranting  all  men  to  come 
to  him,  because,  in  himself,  Christ  has  sufficient  merit  to  saye  all  if  they 
iboiild  come ;  and  neither  can  this  affect  your  safety  in  coming  to  him, 
because,  if  you  do  come,  you  will  find  all  in  him  that  you  need.  The 
bet  that  Christ,  in  himself,  is  an  all-sufficient  Sayiour  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  an  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  nothwithstanding  of  the  divine 
intention  to  apply  that  salvation  only  to  some.  That  intention,  in  so  far 
M  the  individuals  whom  it  shall  affect  are  concerned,  is  a  profound  secret, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  non-elect,  it  puts  no  obstacle  in  the'  way  of  their 
coining  to  Christ,  and  neither  does  it  limit  the  intrinsic  ability  of  Christ 
to  lave  them,  provided  they  were  coming.  By  making  the  doctrine  of 
atoDement  the  proper  object  of  faith,  persons  have  contributed  much  to 
ioTolve  this  subject  in  darkness,  and,  in  order  to  bring  light  out  of  dark- 
neia,  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  universal 
atonement,  as  the  basis  of  the  gospel  offer,  and  they  think  that  by  doing 
this,  they  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  us  in  offering  the  gospel.  But 
when  it  is  kept  in  view,  that  the  Saviour  is  the  proper  object  of  saving 
fiuth,  and  that  it  is  a  Saviour,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  atonement  which  is 
offered  in  the  gospel,  then,  in  a  Saviour  who  is  all-sufficient  in  himself  to 
atve  all  who  oome  to  him,  we  have  a  foundation  for  offering  the  gospel, 
aa  ample  and  much  more  solid  than  they  have  in  an  atonement  which  was 
made  for  all,  and  yet  is  arvailable  only  for  some-  Christ  is  in  himself  an 
aU-snfficient  Saviour — all  are  warranted  to  come  to  him — all  who  come 
to  him  shall  be  saved — though  all  mankind  were  coming,  without  excep- 
tion, he  would  save  every  one  of  them,  and  if  no  man  can  come  except  he 
bs  drawn  of  God,  and,  if  God,  in  adorable  sovereignty,  hath  chosen  only  a 
portion  of  our  race  in  Christ  to  salvation,  this  in  no  degree  limits  the  in- 
trinsic ability  that  is  in  the  Saviour,  nor  does  it  interpose  a  single  ob- 
itide  in  the  way  of  all  men  coming  to  him.  If  all  do  not  come,  it  can- 
Bot  be  said  that  they  are  not  warranted  to  come,  neither  can  it  be  said  that 
the  divine  decree  to  draw  some  exerted  any  positive  influence  to  prevent 
otbert  from  coOiing.  No,  if  any  do  not  come,  this  is  owing  solely  to  want 
of  will  on  their  own  part — a  want  of  will  which  arises  from  the  depravity 
of  their  whole  nature — a  want  of  will  which,  thpugh  it  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  God,  .is  not  merely  sinful,  but  is  an  inability  the  very  essence 
of  whieh  is  sin,  an  inability  which  is  the  very  concentrated  strength  of 
bsaaa  depravity,  and  which,  therefore,  exposes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
ubdiever,  at  once,  to  the  righteous  condemnation  of  God,  because  of 
b  unbelief. 

As  all  the  Israelites  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  serpent,  so  it  was  the 
bit  doty  required  at  their  bands  to  do  so.  And  as  all  men  have  access 
to  Chriat,  so  it  is  the  present  duty  of  all  who  are  seeking  salvation  to 
eoae  to  himjnst  as  they  are.  This  important  doctrine  the  advocates 
of  the  New  Theology  have  carried  to  an  extent  most  unscriptural  andex- 
tnvagant,  and  which  is  equally  at  war  with  common  sense,  and  with  sound 
mofihty.  Becaose  it  is  the  present  duty  of  a  sinner,  concerned  about  his 
toal,  to  come  to  the  Saviour,  these  persons  boldly  maintain  that  no  man 
oeght  to  pray  onto  God,  until  he  knows  that  he  has  believed  on  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  God  has  never  forbidden  a 
liagle  ereatore  to  pray  to  him,  and,  that  they,  in  doing  so,  are  chargeable 
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with  adding  to  tlie  word  of  God ;  it  would  be  eaij  to  shew  tliat  no  creature,  how- 
erer  wicked,  can  be  freed  from  the  obligation  to  pray,  because  this  if  a  part  of  the 
natural,  unchangeable,  and  eTerlasting  homage,  which  rational  creatures  owe  to  their 
creator ;  still  more  easy  would  it  be  to  make  it  plain,  that  there  is  no  need  to  teach 
men  to  refrain  from  praying,  as  their  corrupt  heart  is  so  inclined  to  forget  this  duty ; 
that  there  is  no  need  of  instituting  a  new  clerical  order,  for  the  purpose  of  inculca- 
ting prayerlessness  on  any ;  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  how  presumptuous  this  pro- 
hibition to  pray  is,  seeing  the  persons  who  thus  dare  to  interdict  their  fellow  men 
from  praying  unto  God  are  the  Tery  same  persons  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
meetings  for  religious  excitement,  are  said  to  be  Tery  solicitous  for  persons  to  re- 
main and  take  advice  of  them,  respecting  their  souls — as  who  should  say,  you  must 
not  go  and  ask  counsel  of  God,  but  stay  and  ask  counsel  of  us,  as  if  they  either  had 
more  mercy  or  more  wisdom  than  God,  or  as  if  they  considered,  that  like  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood,  they  had  a  right  to  come  in  between  God  and  the  soul ;  it  could  easily 
be  shewn  that,  though  their  faith,  which  is  a  mere  assent  to  the  truth,  does  not  in- 
volve prayer,  nor  any  other  feeling  of  devotion,  being  as  devoid  of  all  religious  emo- 
tion, as  is  the  assent  to  a  fact  of  history,  or  a  demonstrated  problem  of  nmthematics ; 
it  could  easily  be  shewn  that  true  faith  is  essentially  and  always  prayer,  it  is,  and 
always  is,  the  utterance  of  the  heart — ^its  language  is,  *'  Into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,"  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and,  therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  that  parsons  ought  never  to  pray  until  they  believe,  that  it  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  men  cannot  believe  until  they  pray  ;  it  would  be 
easy  to  expatiate  on  all  these  things ;  but  as  the  truth  of  them  is  sufficiently  apparent 
in  the  bare  statement,  without  enlarging  farther,  we  shall  simply  add,  that  their  doc- 
trine on  this  head  is  so  directly  and  palpably  contradictory  to  that  taught  by  the 
apostles,  that  either  our  new  theologians  do  not  know  the  truth  on  this  point,  or  the 
apostles  were  grossly  ignorant  of  iL  We  refer  to  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  former^ 
noticed,  and  which  our  readers  ought  again  to  consult  for  themselves.  When  that  mi- 
serable man  wished  to  purchase  the  Holy  Ghost  for  money,  Peter  did  not  say  to  fafaDt 
'*  thy  heart  is  not  right  with  God,"  therefore,  do  not  pray ;  *'  thou  art  yet  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  therefore,  be  sure  and  do  not  pray :  No !  Peter 
said  the  very  opposite,  "thy  heart  is  not  right  with  God,  therefore  pray  if  perhaps  tha 
thought  of  thine  heart  be  forgiven  thee,  for  I  perceive  thou  art  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  Peter's  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon  sense,  that  the  worse  a  man  was  he  had  the  more  need  to  pray,  and  to  begin 
instantly  and  continue  at  it  regularly  and  importunately.  True  an  unconverted  man 
cannot  pray  aright ;  but  if  he  would  sin  by  performing  this  duty  imperfectly,  his  sin 
would  be  of  a  far  more  crimson  dye  by  neglecting  it  altogether.  If  men  are  not  to 
pray  until  they  get  faith,  because  they  cannot  pray  aright,  then  they  ought  not  to  read 
the  word  until  they  believe ;  they  ought  not  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  word 
until  they  believe ;  they  ought,  in  short,  to  use  no  means  to  promote  their  salvatioiiy 
until  they  believe,  because  they  cannot  use  them  aright. 

All  the  means  which  we  are  called  to  use  ought  to  be  regarded  as  means  of  com- 
ing to  Christ.  We  are  to  read  that  we  may  know  Christ,  and  pray  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  come  to  him,  and  examine  ourselves,  to  discover  whether  we  have  come 
to  him  already.  The  use  of  means  is  tlierefore  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  come  immediately  to  the  Saviour.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  reference  to  the  eity  of  refuge.  When  a  man  had  slain  another  inadvertently^ 
it  was  his  duty,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  flee  to  the  city  of  refuge ;  but  before  he  coiUd 
reach  this  place  of  safety,  he  had  to  run  along  the  way.  And  the  meant  of  graea 
are  just  the  way  to  him  whom  the  city  of  refuge  typified,  and  as  the  man  went  ifl»> 
mediately  to  the  city  of  refuge,  who  immediately  began  to  run  along  the  road  to  it, 
so  the  sinner  may  be  said  to  comply  with  the  call  to  present  believing,  who  begina 
immediately  to  use  means  as  means  of  coming  to  Christ,  who  reads  that  he  may  know 
hhn ;  and,  above  all,  who  prays  that  he  may  be  strengthened  to  flee  fh>m  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.    But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  proeeeding  fiuiher. 


ERRATA  IN  QUE  LAST. 

Page  70,  for  Jenaeh,  read  Tenaoh. 
_    71,  for  800,  read  300. 
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TRUE  GREATNESS. 

A  FRAGMENT.     BY  THE  LATE  DB  M'CBIE. 

(Concluded  from  No  II.) 

Wbbn  we  consider  the  position  he  occapied,  the  talents  he  possessed, 
iod  the  important  services  he  rendered  to  mankind,  few  individaals  who 
were  not  called  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
hm  woald  appear  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  great  than  Erasmus. 
Yet,  when  we  scrutinize  his  character,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  nearly 
eKhamted  the  praise  due  to  him  when  we  have  called  him  a  great  scholar, 
Qiiless  it  is  necessary  to  add,  a  great  wit.  And  the  reason  why  his  wri- 
tings were  so  beneficial  is,  that  the  times  peculiarly  required  an  accom* 
pliilied  and  polite  scholar.  In  other  respects  he  has  no  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  man.  His  total  want  of  courage,  moral  as  well  as 
eytical — the  life  of  dependence  on  the  great,  which  he  chose  to  lead — 
I  excessive  fondness  for  applause — the  fulsome  flattery  which  he  paid 
to  persons  whose  characters  he  must  have  detested  and  despised — his 
prostrmtion  of  his  intellect  at  the  shrine  of  arbitrary  power — his  lending, 
if  not  selling,  the  influence  of  his  high  authority  and  great  talents  to 
lopport  the  tottering  cause  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  to  crush  the 
Rewrmation — ^his  sceptical  indifference  about  truth,  accompanied  with  a 
childish  dread  of  schisms  and  seditions — ^his  inconsistency  and  versatility, 
ind  the  readiness  which  he  expressed  to  retract  and  suppress  some  of 
the  finest  and  best  part  of  his  writings  to  gratify  popes  and  princes,  when 
he  found  that  they  were  quoted  with  applause  by  those  who  carried  re- 
Ibmi  farther  then  he  deemed  necessary  or  prudent ; — these  undeniable 
traits  in  his  character  are  more  than  sufficient  to  exclude  him  from  being 
ri^;arded  as  a  great  man,  although  he  had  not  himself  repudiated  all 
to  the  appellation  *.     In  all  these  respects  Erasmus  fell  far  be- 


*  In  the  preface  to  hie  commentary  on  Isaiah,  Ecolampadius,  a  learned  reformer, 
■ad  one  whose  talents  and  erudition  Erasmus  had  extolled,  happened  to  make  use 
of  the  phrsfse,  "  oua  orxat  EaASMus.*'  This  expression  of  friendship  and  esteem 
was  resented  as  a  mighty  offence ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Erasmus  com- 
plaiiMd  loudly  of  ill-treatment : — *<  I  pretend  not,"  says  he,  **  to  pass  sentence  on 
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neath  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  not  unworthy  to  be  his 
associates  in  the  walks  of  polite  literature ;  and  his  character  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Luther,  who  was  distinguished  for  intrepi- 
dity, firmness,  constancy,  disinterestedness,  independence,  and  e^ery 
manly  and  great  quality. 

What  Erasmus  was  in  literature,  that  Bacon  was  in  philosophy.  Unit- 
ing in  his  rich  mind  the  talents  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors,  yet 
superior  to  the  prejudices  by  which  they  were  enthrallcKl,  at  once  origi- 
nal, comprehensive,  profound  and  acute,  he  discovered  the  laws  of  inves- 
tigation, and  under  their  guidance 

From  the  gloom 
Of  cloistered  monka.  and  jargon-teaching  schools, 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms. 
And  definitions  void ;  he  led  her  forth 
Daughter  of  Heaven, 

But,  alas  I  he  lost  this  Divinity  in  the  labyrinth  of  state  politics,  and  tar- 
nished the  honours  he  had  gained  in  her  company,  by  stooping  to  become 
the  flatterer  of  a  mean  court — the  pander  of  arbitrary  power — the  slave 
of  corruption.  Such  is  the  respect  we  feel  for  great  talents,  especially 
when  they  have  been  the  instruments  of  conferring  benefit  on  mankindi 
that  we  are  prevented  from  giving  the  highest  honour  to  their  possessory 
only  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  these  being  combined  with  great 
vices.  Had  Bacon  only  kept  free  from  the  contagion  of  a  court,  his 
writings  would  have  secured  him  the  character  of  a  great  man.  As  it  is, 
we  see  in  him  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  mankind.  It  is  yain 
for  his  panegyrists  to  reclaim  or  demur  at  this  decision.  Facts  vnll  not 
deny  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  they  teach  they  must  not  be  concealed ; 
and  (the  leading  principle  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  being  judge)  the 
least  of  them  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  view  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
respecting  character. 

There  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  about  the  discoveries  of  Newton ) 
they  came  forth  in  such  perfection  as  to  induce  at  once,  and  irresistibly, 
the  conviction,  that  they  could  he  made  by  none  but  a  great  man.  The 
contemplation  of  them  excites  so  uniformly  emotions  of  an  exalted  and 
divine  kind,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  being  discovered  by  any 
mind  in  which  these  emotions  did  not  dwell.  They  contribute  so  imm»* 
diately  to  display  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  were  unveiled  to  any  but  one  **  beloved  of  heaven."  Happily  ther^ 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Newton  to  oppose,  but  every  thing,  on  the 

yon :  I  leare  that  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  you  most  stand  or  fall.  Bat  this  I  r^fiinet 
on,  namely,  What  do  sereral  great  men  think  of  you  ?  The  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
Ferdinand,  the  King  of  England,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Cardinal  Woltey,  and 
many  others,  whose  authority  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  contemn,  neither  is  it  prudent 
to  despise  their  farour.  You  know  very  well  there  are  some  who  look  on  you 
Reformers  as  heresiarchs  and  schismatica.  Now  what  will  such  persons  say  upon 
reading  in  your  preface,  the  words,  *'  our  great  Erasmus  ?"  Will  not  the  ooose- 
quence  be,  that  the  dangerous  suspidons  of  powerful  princes  or  implacable  enemies, 
who  had  begun  to  think  a  little  better  of  me  since  the  publication  of  my  Diatribe, 
will  be  all  revived  ?*'  (Jortin,  i.  869.     Milner,  iv.  908.) 
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contrary*  to  confirm  and  support  those  prepossessions.  His  was  that 
nmplieity  which  is  charactenstic  of  a  great  mind» — that  modestj  which 
is  a  neTer-fiuHng  attendant  of  exalted  genins, — that  freedom  from  worldly 
passions  which  is  necessary  to  the  pnrsait  of  truth : 

'*  Th«  godlike  wisdom  of  the  tempered  breast ; 
■  the  patient  force  of  thought ; 
InTeetigation  calm,  whoee  tilent  powers 
Command  the  world ;  the  light  that  leads  to  heaven." 

But  who  are  these  that  come  in  all  the  imposing  pomp  of  eastern  splen- 
dour, seated  on  horses  richly  caprisoned,  and  led  by  the  sons  of  nobles, 
haying  crowns  and  coronets  borne  before  them»  preceded  by  martial 
Busic,  and  followed  by  an  immense  multitude,  who  rend  the  air  with 
their  acclamations  ?  lliey  are  the  kings,  statesmen,  and  conquerors  of 
the  earth,  who  have  attracted  the  world's  gaze,  and  drawn  after  them  its 
admiration.  They  come  to  receire  a  triumph.  Before  them  the  men 
who  haTO  elerated  mankind  by  their  genius,  and  blessed  them  by  their 
iisooTeries  and  their  schemes  of  benevolence,  hide  their  diminished  heads, 
md  withdraw  unhonoured  and  unnoticed  to  their  retirements.  There 
remaios  an  inferior  tribe,  consisting  of  poets,  wits  and  artists,  adorned 
■oi  with  garlandsy  but  garters  and  ribbons,  who  are  employed  in  strewing 
flowers,  and  courting  to  perform  the  meanest  part  in  the  pageant ;  while 
others,  in  the  attire  of  the  sacred  order,  perfume  the  objects  of  adoration 
with  incense,  or  instruct  the  multitude,  by  their  example,  how  to  cringe 
and  worship.  Now  they  approach  the  temple  of  fame,  and  the  heralds 
knock  at  the  gates,  and  demand  admission  with  a  violence  which  shews 
thsi  they  are  prepared  to  storm  it.  But,  see !  the  procession  is  thrown 
into  confusion — ^the  multitude -are  giving  way  on  all  sides — ^the  honours 
are  fidlen  to  the  ground,  and  the  courtly  train  of  sycophants  have  retreated 
behind  their  disordered  lords.  A  person  in  the  garb  of  one  of  the  sages 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  with  the  severe  and  godlike  mein  of  a  prophet, 
having  hastily  cast  a  look  of  displeasure,  mixed  with  pity,  on  the  crowd, 
passes  akMig  the  line  of  procession  ;  and,  while  his  gestures  display  indig- 
nation and  disappointment,  exclaims,  as  he  surveys  each  individual,  <*  I 
seek  to  find  ▲  mah." 

Bat  lei^ving  allegory  and  fiction,  how  few  of  the  bustling  actors  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  great  men !  When  their 
pretensions  to  fisme  are  examined — when  the  grounds  on  which  its  ho- 
nours have  been  awarded  to  them  by  their  contemporaries,  or  in  the  page 
of  ihB  hi^orian,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  reason  and  genuine  feeling, 
how  flimsy  and  insufficient  do  they  often  appear  I  In  many  cases  they 
ewe  their  distinction  to  their  having  been  fortunately  placed  in  an  emi- 
nent station,  or  aided  by  a  favourable  combination  of  events ;  nor  did 
titty  ever  perform  any  action  which  an  ordinary  person  could  not,  in  the 
Mune  drcumstances,  have  performed.  When  it  has  been  otherwise,  and 
iadividoals  have  risen  to  eminence  by  their  own  personal  exertions,  those 
have  often  been  of  such  a  description  as  to  entitle  their  authors  to  very 
qualified  praise.  Such  have  been  the  warriors  of  different  ages,  who,  inflamed 
by  the  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves,  or,  by  the  lust  of  dominion, 
have  contemned  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
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liberties  of  mankiDd  ;  depopulated  and  laid  waste  the  fairest  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  marched  to  fame  over  the  slaughtered  and  mangled  bodies  of 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  including  those  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  their  vanity  and  ambition.  Personal  courage,  military  skill* 
the  faculty  of  commanding  the  multitude,  and  employing  the  passions  of 
men  in  subverviency  to  their  own  purposes,  an  enterprising  spirit,  patience 
and  perseverance  in  prosecuting  their  plans,  are  the  chiet  qualities  by 
which  they  have  been  distinguished  from  their  contemporaries.  The  his- 
tory of  their  lives,  and  the  details  of  their  achievements,  are  so  similar* 
*'from  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede,"  from  Nimrod  to  Buona- 
parte, that  they  cease  to  excite  interest  in  the  breast ;  and  their  most 
splendid  actions  may  be  traced  so  uniformly  to  selfish  and  contracted  prin- 
ciples, and  their  progress  has  been  so  uniformly  marked  with  blood  and 
devastation,  that  it  requires  all  the  art  of  the  historian,  aided  by  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  to  keep  alive  our  interest,  to  prevent  the  heart  from 
sickening  at  the  tale,  and  from  smiting  us  for  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  take  in  its  recital.  Now  and  then  a  heroic  or  elevat- 
ed sentiment  may  escape  the  lips  of  these  great  egotists ;  now  and  then 
a  generous  feeling  may  flit  across  their  brow,  and  impart  a  momentary 
softness  to  their  hardened  features ;  now  and  then  a  benevolent  action 
may  remind  us  that  they  are  still  human  beings ;  but  straightway  these 
are  drowned,  disappear  and  are  lost  in  the  savage  yell,  and  horrid  aspect* 
and  destructive  deeds  of  the  incarnate  demon  of  war.  And  shall  these 
men  be  lauded  as  heroes  ?  Shall  we  prostitute  the  title  of  great  men  by 
applying  it  to  such  beings  ?  They  possessed  talents,  but  (in  the  language 
of  one  of  them)  *<  brutes  have  talents  *  ;'*  and  what  have  they  been,  for 
the  most  part,  but  tigers  and  hyenas  in  human  shape  ?  Some  of  them 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  bless  mankind,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  ages* 
to  restore  millions  to  their  just  liberty,  and  secure  to  them  the  benefit  of 
equal  laws,  and  a  mild  government ;  and  after  reading  a  lesson  to  tyrants* 
to  reign  over  a  free,  grateful  and  happy  people,  and  hand  down  their  own 
names  with  glory  to  latest  posterity,  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  But  in- 
stead of  acting  this  better  part,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  glare  of  ftdse  glory,  and  listening  to  the  dictates  of  a  selfish  and  base 
ambition,  became  the  scourges  of  the  human  race,  and,  while  aiming  at 
universal  empire,  wreathed  the  yoke  of  servitude  round  the  necks  of  those 
to  whose  exertions  they  trusted  for  obtaining  it.  In  aiming  at  fame,  they 
grasped  infamy,  and  have  left  their  names  for  a  scorn  and  an  execration. 
And  not  unfrequently  have  they  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  career* 
or  finished  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  proclaim  their  folly.  Witness  Caesar 
£edling  under  the  daggers  of  his  former  associates  ;  Alexander  expiring 
in  a  debauch  ;  Bajazet  carried  about  by  his  conquerors  in  an  iron  cage  ; 
Charles  V.  scourging  himself  to  death  in  a  convent ;  and  Napoleon  wear- 
ing away  the  inglorious  remains  of  his  existence  on  a  barren  island,  while 
his  unsubdued  spirit  continued  to  fret  and  waste  itself  in  vain  execrations 
of  his  gaoler*  like  the  waves  which  raged  around  him  and  dashed  their 
foam  against  the  rugged  and  impenetrable  rock. 

*  "  Les  b^tes  mSme  ont  leart  talens/*  said  Buonaparte  in  ipeaking  of  his  keeper. 
^(O'ilcofa*  I.  446.) 
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Nor  will  we  be  more  saccesBful  in  the  object  of  oar  search  among  the 
more  pacific  circle  of  those  who  hare  had  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
ifliura  of  nations  committed  to  them.  Statesmen  have  often  displayed 
great  talents,  but  they  have  rarely  evinced  greatness  of  mind.  What 
QDWorthy  arts  have  they  had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  a 
riral  and  raising  themselves  to  his  place  I  To  what  mean  compliances 
hsTe  they  descended,  what  dishonourable  pledges  have  they  given,  and 
what  unprincipled  coalitions  have  they  formed,  with  the  view  of  being  able 
to  retain  their  situations !  What  glaring  inconsistencies  and  palpable  con- 
tradictions between  their  sentiments  and  actions  when  in  and  out  of  power! 
What  shameless  dereliction  of  principle,  and  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
promises  and  pledges !  What  bartering  of  national  honour  and  sacrificing 
of  national  interests  for  private  emolument  and  aggrandizement ! 

True  g^reatness  implies  an  elevation  and  enlargement  of  soul  beyond 
what  belongs  to  the  vulgar  and  the  many.  It  does  not  always  lie  in  form- 
ing splendid  and  towering  schemes,  and  displaying  vast  powers  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  these  into  execution.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  dis- 
played by  firmly  rejecting  such  alluring  projects,  and  resisting  temptations 
to  embark  in  them,  whenever  they  are  of  that  kind  which  a  sound  judg- 
ment, a  sense  of  justice,  philanthropy,  or  any  honourable  feeling  con- 
demns. 

Which  was  the  g^reatest  man — Themistocles,  who  projected  a  scheme 
which  would  have  rendered  his  native  city  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
Greede,  or  Aristides,  who  advised  his  countrymen  to  reject  it  on  account 
of  its  injustice  ?  As  there  are  sins,  so  are  there  virtues  of  omission  as 
well  as  commission.  To  refrain  from  acting  is  sometimes  as  difficult  a 
task,  and  consequently  as  satisfying  a  proof  of  talents,  as  to  perform  a 
great  action :  self-denial  is  a  great  virtue.  <*  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  David  discovered  more  magnanimity 
when  be  spared  Saul,  whom  he  surprised  in  his  tent  sleeping  amidst  his 
men  of  war,  than  he  did  when  he  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine  cham- 
pion. 

It  is  displayed  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  person's  conduct,  and  in  the 
most  common  actions  of  life.  He  does  little  things  in  a  great  man- 
ner. They  are  no  longer  the  same  actions  as  when  performed  by  others. 
There  is  a  greatness  in  his  principles,  motives  and  ends.  That  ambition 
which  induces  a  person  to  seek  extraordinary  methods  of  distinguishing 
himself,  and  to  astonish  mankind  by  something  new,  unheard  of,  or  alto- 
gether unexpected,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of  greatness  of  mind,  and  con- 
fidence inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  possessing  it,  is,  in  reality,  a  proof  of 
the  want  of  both.  It  shews  that  they  were  conscious  of  an  incapacity  to 
disting^sh  themselves  by  occupying  the  path  which  others  have  trode  be- 
fore Uiem,  and  that,  to  gain  the  applause  which  they  coveted,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  from  under  the  withering  influence  of 
the  flame  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  adventi- 
tious aid  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  inferior,  though  powerful  and 
generally  felt  principle,  the  love  of  novelty.  Shallow  critics  have  censur- 
ed Virgil  as  a  mere  imitator  of  Homer,  whereas,  the  truth  is,  he  display- 
ed his  genius  by  selecting  a  subject  so  similar  to  that  of  his  illustrious 
predec^sor,  in  the  execution  of  which,  while  he  was  not  ashamed  of  fall- 
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log  shorty  in  many  things,  of  his  nnriYalled  heauties,  he  was  oonscioas 
that  he  would  equal  and  eren  excel  him  in  others.  There  was  a  great- 
ness of  mind  evinced  hy  the  yery  attempt,  and  the  execution  shewed  that 
he  did  not  place  an  oTerweening  reliance  on  his  powers,  or,  in  other  words» 
it  shewed  that  he  was  inspired  by  genius,  not  inflated  by  vain  ambition. 
If  the  age  in  which  the  two  poets  lived  had  been  inyerted,  Virgil  would 
have  set  the  pattern,  and  Homer  would  have  imitated  it*  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  that  those  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  shall  follow 
the  praiseworthy  deeds  of  those  who  hare  gone  before  them,  and  if  per- 
sons are  too  vain  or  too  proud  to  do  this,  and  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  lights  which  heaven  has  hung  out  for  them,  they  follow  an  erratic 
course,  and,  though,  like  wandering  stars,  they  may  glare  for  a  time,  will 
set  in  darkness. 

Not  that  genius  in  any  art  or  undertaking  is  servile,  or  that  iti  career 
is  limited  to  an  exact  copying  of  what  others  have  done*  Servile  imita- 
tion, and  a  cowardly  creeping  along  the  beaten  track,  are  as  inconsistent 
with  true  greatness  of  mind,  as  vain  and  affected  attempts  at  distinction 
are.  The  truly  great  man  has  high  notions  of  the  end  of  his  being  and 
actions,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  of  gaining  this  is  presented  to  him, 
he  will  not  be  deterred  either  by  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  attempt,  or 
the  extraordinary  means  which  may  be  necessary  for  effecting  it.  Its 
magnitude  and  grandeur  will  call  forth  all  his  powers,  and  throw  a  shadow 
over  those  imperfections  which  he  formerly  acknowledged  and  felt. 

Exalted  ideas  of  the  end  of  his  being,  accompanied  with  a  strong  and 
irresistible  impulse  to  accomplish  that  end,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  true 
greatness  of  mind.  The  person  endowed  with  it  does  not  consider  that 
he  was  born  for  himself,  or  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to  procure  his  own 
pleasure,  gratification,  honour,  or  advantage.  He  belongs  to  the  species 
of  mankind,  the  genus  of  animated  and  rational  creatures,  the  universe  of 
beings,  to  that  God  who  gave  him  all  his  powers,  who  appointed  hia  place 
in  the  general  system,  and  for  whose  glory  he  was  made  and  is  preserved* 
As  he  stands  connected  with  all  of  them,  so  he  owes  duties  to  aU.  He  is 
not  his  own,  he  liveth  not  to  himself,  he  dieth  not  to  himself. 

He  regards  himself  as  a  rational  and  immortal  being,  made  after  the 
image  of  Grod,  and,  in  some  sense,  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 
The  actions  of  the  man  will  bear  some  correspondence  to  the  practical  es- 
timate which  he  has  formed  of  himself  and  of  his  destination.  What 
great  conception,  or  what  enlarged  views,  what  noble  designs  can  be 
looked  for  from  him  who  regards  himself  as  a  mere  animal,  his  soul  as 
only  a  more  refined  organization  of  matter,  which  will  be  resolved  to  dust 
along  with  the  grosser  parts  of  his  frame  ?  his  existence  as  limited  to  the 
span  of  seventy  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  shall  be  as  if  he  never  had 
been ;  his  wisdom,  and  every  excellence  within  him,  having  perished 
utterly  and  for  ever.  The  inferior  principles  of  his  nature  will  continue 
to  operate ;  he  will  still  act  under  their  influence,  and  that  influence  may  be 
powerful ;  he  may  be  stimulated  by  ardent  ambition,  insatiable  avarice,  or 
unrelenting  bate ;  he  may  even  feel  strongly  the  love  of  kindred  and  of 
country.  But  still  he  wants  that  grand  mond  spring,  which,  while  it  con- 
trols and  regulates  the  inferior  principles  of  the  mind,  adda  to  them  an 
inconceivable  elevation  and  force.     Religious  sentiments  and  feelings  are 
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eoapoMot  parts  of  greatness  of  mind.  Dark,  confnsed,  and  erroneoas  as 
thsir  TiewB  on  this  subject  were,  the  great  men  of  antiquity  felt  and  acted 
sader  thair  influence-  Thev  worshipped  an  unknown  God,  but  still  they 
varshipped  him :  they  perceiTed  a  future  state  through  an  obscure  and  per« 
piasiiig  madJum,  but  still  they  perceired  it.  They  **  reasoned  weir  for  it* 
at  leart  m  certain  lucid  interrals.  They  had  their  '<  fond  desires,  their 
pleanng  hopes,  tiieir  longings  after  immortality ;"  and  even  the  perplexing 
doubts  which  they  entertained  at  other  times  connected  with  the  pain 
vbich  these  gave  them,  argue  that  the  divinity  was  strong  within  them, 
and  that  they  heard  his  Yoice  and  acknowledged  his  power.  **  The  wide 
extended  prospect"  lay  before  them,  and  their  minds  stretched  towards  it, 
tboogh  their  expansion  was  checked  by  seeing  **  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark* 
sen  rest  upon  it." 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
Little  Tommy. 

Cm  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  a  few  miles  west  from  the 
nmmit  of  the  highest  in  the  range,  there  stands,  in  a  lonely  glen,  a 
thstched  cottage,  occupied  by  a  shepherd  and  his  family.  Before  the 
door*  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  flows  past  a  **  wimpling 
bum,"  which,  after  receiving  several  additions  in  its  course  among  the 
bills,  and  wearing  different  names  as  it  descends,  falls  into  the  Teviot 
sad  the  Tweed. 

Between  one  and  two  miles  down  the  windings  of  this  rivulet  stands 
snotfaer  shepherd's  house,  whose  inmates  are  their  nearest  neighbours. 
In  other  directions  their  neighbours  (shepherds,  of  course,)  are  several 
■ilea  distant  from  them,  and  there  are  only  about  forty  families  in  the 
whole  parish. 

In  this  lonely  cot  little  Tommy  was  bom  on  the  25th  August  1839* 
His  sister,  the  eldest  child,  was  not  then  two  years'  old.  When  she  was 
about  five,  and  Tommy  little  more  than  three,  she  began  to  teach  him 
whst  she  herself  had  learned,  the  twenty-third  and  other  psalms,  lines 
sad  verses  of  hymns,  also  a  rhyming  alphabet,  which  she  could  repeat,  and 
wkidi  had  been  explained  to  her  by  her  parents  : 

A  is  for  Angel,  who  lingi  the  Lord's  praise. 
B  staads  for  Bihle,  which  thews  us  his  ways. 
C  is  the  CliristiaD  who  makes  it  his  gaide. 
D  is  for  Death,  which  humbles  our  pride. 
L  Is  for  Lamb,  on  Mount  Calrary  slain. 
M  is  his  Merits,  but  man's  are  all  Tain,  &c. 

Thia  is  a  specimen  of  the  rhymes  taught  and  explained  to  little  Tom- 
my. Hia  parents  were  often  amazed  as  well  as  amused  with  the  ques- 
tions he  put  to  them  regarding  God  and  man,  sin  and  salvation,  heaven 
sad  helL  He  was  very  anxious  to  understand  what  none  can  fully  com- 
mhend,— -how  Jesus  Christ  could  be  God  and  yet  a  little  child.  He 
ibtened  attentively  and  thought  seriously  on  the  answers  his  parents  gave 
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to  his  questions.  The  simple  instructions  of  his  sister  seemed  to  be 
brought  home  to  his  heart  bj  the  special  influence  of  Him  who  answers 
the  prayers  of  parents  in  behalf  of  their  children^  and  who  can  make  babes 
and  sucklings  speak  forth  his  praise*  The  ^'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and 
the  '<  Holj  War  "  were  two  favourite  books.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  obserrations  and  explanations  of  these  children  were  more  simple  and 
expressive,  more  poetical  and  original,  than  Taylor's  (of  Ongar)  <*  Bun- 
yan  explained  to  a  Child."  Not  satisfied  with  what  his  sister  could  tell 
him.  Tommy  would  often  run  to  bis  mother  and  say»  '*  come  tell  ut 
about  Christ  and  about  gude." 

Thus  the  minds  of  these  children  were  formed  and  began  to  expand 
under  the  prayerful  and  prudent  instructions  of  Christian  parents,  far  re- 
moved from  the  companionship  of  Ticious  children.  .  The  mountain  tope 
which  appeared  to  meet  the  sky  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their  fathers 
house,  seemed  to  them  to  contain  all  the  world ;  what  was  beyond  they 
little  knew. 

When  between  four  and  five,  little  Tommy  was  taken  to  the  village 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  grandmother.  But  hearing  a  man  one  day, 
in  a  passion,  swear ^  he  became  alarmed,  wept,  and  cried  to  be  taken  away 
from  such  a  wicked  place. 

He  felt  much  gratified  when  he  was  first  permited  to  remain  out  of 
bed  till  after  family  worship  in  the  evening,  and,  when  a  little  older,  to 
be  allowed  to  join  in  the  singing  ;  for  he  wished  his  parents'  consent 
and  approbation  to  all  he  did.  On  one  occasion  his  father  was  from 
home  a  few  days,  Tommy  proposed  that  family  worship  should  not  be 
omitted  in  his  father's  absence,  that  his  mother  would  sing,  his  sister 
would  read  the  chapter,  and  he  himself  would  pray.  A  friend  asked  him 
one  day  how  often  he  prayed,  he  answered  '*  in  the  morning  and  at  night."- 
The  friend  said, — Tommy,  a  minister  once  asked  a  boy  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  received  a  similar  answer,  for  he  said  twice  a-day;  and  the  mi- 
nister then  replied,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  body  getting  to  heaven  who 
prayed  no  oftener  than  twice  a-day  ?  <*  I  pray  oftener  than  that,  I  whiles 
pray  in  the  byre,"  said  Tommy.  He  also  remarked  to  his  mother, — *'  We 
can  easily  pray  though  we  are  doing  anything ;  for  prayer  is  not  words,  it 
is  thinking,  and  we  can  think  prayer,  and  God  hear  us,  when  we  walk,  or 
stand,  or  sit,  or  do  anything."  His  parents  gave  their  children  lessons  in 
reading,  as  they  could  find  time  for  this  duty.  Tommy,  however,  did  not 
make  rapid  progress  in  his  letters.  When  he  knew  the  alphabet,  and 
was  begun  to  spell  little  words,  he  said  to  his  mother,  one  day,  **  Is  the 
Bible  true,  mother  ?"  *»  Yes,  Tommy,  it  is  all  true.  It  is  the  word  of 
God.  All  he  says  is  true."  He  replied,  '<  There  is  something  in  my 
heart  says  it  is  not  true,  but  I  think  it  is  just  the  devil,  and  I  will  not 
believe  fcam." 

His  sister  often  read  to  him,  and  told  him  things  about  the  Saviour,  when 
basking  on  the  hill- side,  and  when  sheltering  themselves  among  the  ferns. 
But  the  father  having  lost  his  health,  gave  up  his  sitaation,  and  removed, 
in  May  1846,  to  a  house  in  the  village,  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of 
his  children.  Tommy  was  thus  removed  from  this  lonely  glen^  and  was 
never  permitted  to  visit  it  again.  It  was  a  sweet  spot  in  his  remem- 
brance.    It  was  the  place  of  his  first  and  second  birth. 
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*'  Where  ffrit  he  lesraed  to  ting  and  prmy, 
Of  Jeiui,  grace,  and  glory." 

Tommj  was  now  sent  to  the  village  Bchool.  There  he  was  attentive 
to  his  lessons,  and  was  lored  by  his  teacher.  Bat  the  habits,  language, 
and  conduct  of  the  other  boys  were  so  different  from  his  views  and  feel- 
ing that  he  seldom  joined  them  in  their  sports,  except  as  an  on-looker, 
aod  he  never  made  any  of  them  his  bosom  companion.  What  seemed  to 
grieve  him  most  was,  the  restlessness  and  improper  conduct  which  some 
of  them  manifested  during  prayer ;  for  then,  said  he,  the  master  does  not 
ne  them,  for  his  eyes  are  shut.  They  sometimes  mocked  and  derided 
him,  because  he  would  not  join  with  them  in  their  sports  and  their  games. 
Bat  he  preferred  home,  and  to  accompany  his  infirm  father  in  his  walks, 
to  the  Doisy  mirth  of  his  school-fellows. 

About  the  time  the  family  removed  from  their  sweet  home  among  the 
Dountains,  the  father's  health  seemed  to  rally  a  little,  but  after  midsum- 
mer he  gradually  became  weaker.  He  could,  however,  look  forward  to 
death  without  fear,  and  up  to  heaven  with  hope ;  relying  on  the  work, 
soiTerings,  and  intercession  of  the  Saviour  for  the  safety  of  his  own  soul, 
he  could  trust  to  the  promise  and  power  of  his  covenant  God,  that  his 
vife  and  children  would  not  be  forsaken  nor  left  destitute.  He  died  on 
28th  December  1846,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 

During  last  summer,  the  mother  would  sometimes  express  herself  des- 
pondingly  regarding  the  dark  prospect  before  her  and  her  five  helpless 
diildren.  On  these  occasions,  Tommy  would  try  to  say  something  to 
comfort  her.  Referring  one  day  to  the  case  of  an  orphan  family  whose 
parents  had  been  recently  removed  by  death,  he  remarked,  **  God  will  pro- 
Tide  for  them.  For  David  said,  *  though  both  bis  father  and  his  mother 
left  him,  God  would  take  care  of  him.'  And  God  will  take  care  of  us  if 
our  fiitber  is  taken  away,  and  he  will  be  a  husband  to  you  too  mother,  for 
he  has  said  it.**  His  mother  speaking  of  prayer.  Tommy  said,  "  I  pray  for 
yon  and  my  father  every  day.  But  I  do  not  wish  my  father  to  ken  what 
itis,  for  it  will  may  be  make  him  wae."  <*  Tell  me."  '*  It  is,  that  if  it  is 
God's  will  he  may  make  him  better,  but  if  not,  if  he  is  to  die,  he  may  take 
him  to  heaven.*' 

About  a  month  previous  to  his  father's  death,  Tommy  was  seized  with 
influenza,  which  turned  into  consumption.  From  the  first  of  his  illness, 
before  any  danger  was  apprehended,  Tommy  expressed  himself  willing  to 
live  or  die,  be  ill  or  get  better,  as  God  pleased.  He  would  say,  '*  Thy  will 
he  done  ;  I  would  wish  to  get  better,  and  God  can  make  me  be  better  if 
he  likes.  When  I  die,  I  will  go  to  heaven,  for  Christ  died  for  me."  One 
day  it  was  observed  that  he  was  weeping,  and  he  was  asked,  why  do  you 
weep  Tommy  ?  O,  said  he,  "  My  mother  will  be  so  wae  for  us." 

The  morning  after  his  father's  death,  he  asked  as  usual,  how  is  my 
father  ?  When  told  he  was  gone,  he  said,  "  Well  mother,  if  he  is  in  heaven 
be  is  far  happier  than  we  are,  and  he  will  not  miss  us  this  morning." 

Some  Christian  friends  brought  and  sent  jellies,  grapes  and  other  cor- 
dials to  him.  He  felt  grateful  for  them,  and  said  God  had  sent  them, 
for  he  had  pat  it  into  their  hearts  to  send  these  things.     <*  Mother  take 
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some  of  them  to  the  little  laddie  that  is  unwell  in  the  next  house,  the/ 
will  be  ill  o£f,  and  kind  people  giTe  me  so  many  good  things." 

He  seTeral  times  requested  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  garret  along 
with  his  sister,  that  she  might  ha^e  opportunity  to  tell  him  things  **  abdut 
Jesus  and  about  gude,"  as  she  used  to  do  when  they  sat  together  on  the 
hillside  among  the  ferns.  His  mother  said,  you  will  he  tidcen  up  stairs 
when  it  is  warmer  weather.  Tommy  answered,  "  I  will  never  see  warmer 
weather,  but  I  am  not  feared  (afraid)  to  die,  I  ken  where  I  am  going." 
«  Where  are  you  going?''  <«  I  am  going  to  heaven ;  he  sure  jfov  and  come 
too.  I  am  going  from  you  to  my  fiather ;  you  are  not  to  be  ill  about  us ; 
folk  have  all  to  die,  and  I  am  to  be  taken  away  first ;  folk  will  have  all  to 
foUow."  Do  all  the  folk  go  to  heaven  ?  No,  only  God's  folk  come  there, 
the  rest  go  all  to  hell.  He  frequently  asked  his  sister  to  read  to  him  and 
tell  him  things  as  she  nsed  to  do ;  also  to  tell  John  things  that  he  may  be 
gude,  for,  said  he,  "  God  can  easily  make  him  gude  if  he  likes."  He  was 
very  much  concerned  aboat  this  brother,  that  he  might  seek  and  love  Jesus. 
Early  one  morning  before  day- break,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  be 
felt  himself  worse :  He  callea  his  mother,  and  said  he  wanted  his  sister,  as 
he  had  something  to  tell  her.  His  mother  wished  him  to  allow  her  to  lie  till 
day- light,  her  usual  time  of  rising.  He  said  he  might  not  be  able  to  speak 
then ;  she  was  brought,  he  gave  her  his  purse,  and  told  her  how  be  wish- 
ed  it  parted,  also  how  his  clothes  and  books  were  to  be  divided,  shoc^ 
hands  with  her  and  bade  her  farewelL  His  mother  asked  him.  Are  you 
never  afraid  to  die  ?  "  No,  I  ken  I  am  going  to  Jesus,  I  ken  he  died  for 
me."  '*  Is  it  because  you  are  good  and  did  not  swear  as  some  of  the  scholars^ 
that  you  think  Jesus  died  for  you  7^  **  No,  it  is  not  that,  Jesus  did  not  die 
for  good  folk,  he  died  for  sinners,  and  I  ken  I  am  a  sinner."  On  another 
occasion  he  said,  smiling,  <*  I  think  I  hear  God  just  whispering  into  my 
ear ;  but  I  will  still  say, '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  As  soon 
as  1  die,  you  must  send  word  to  my  uncle  and  aunts  that  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die."  During  the  last  few  days  he  lived,  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
much  lest  it  should  increase  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  But  he  of^ 
smiled  when  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  psalms,  and  hymns  were 
read  to  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  repeating  a  hymn,  en- 
titled, <*  The  fulness  of  Christ."     It  begins  thus : 

I  lay  my  tina  on  Jesat, 

The  spotlen  lamb  of  God, 
He  bears  them  all,  and  frees  us 

From  the  accorted  load. 

He  liked  the  last  verse  best,  and  repeated  it  most  frequently : 

I  long  to  be  with  Jetiu, 

Amid  the  hearenly  throng. 
To  sing  with  saints  his  praises, 

To  learn  the  angel's  song. 

Little  Tommy  died  on  Friday  5th  of  March,  aged  seven  and  a  half 
years.  We  trust  his  faith  is  now  swallowed  up  in  sight,  and  his  hope  in 
fruition  and  actual  enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 
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EVANGELICAL    CHRISTENDOM— CHRISTIAN    UNION— 
AND  FKEE  COMMUNION. 

To  THB  Editor  or  thb  Original  Secession  Magazins. 

SiR«— In  the  Introdnctory  Address  to  year  Tery  promising  periodical, 
yoa  pledge  jonrself  to  oppose  latitadinarian  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
snioo.  And  trosting  to  this  pledge,  I  solicit  jonr  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  on  the  subjects  above  indicated. 

Seldom  has  any  movement  in  the  religious  world  excited  more  general 
mtereet  than  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  And  many  are  still  anti- 
cipating vast  advantages  from  it  to  the  canse  of  religion  Uironghont  the 
CBith»  It  is  a  movement,  however,  which  we  have  all  along  dreaded,  as 
more  likely  to  become  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  error,  than  for  the 
defence  and  promotion  of  the  truth.  That  the  projectors  of  it  were 
tctuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  many  of  those  con- 
nected with  it  we  highly  esteem.  It  contains  names  that  must  command 
Boiversal  respect.  But  considering  the  immense  diversity  of  sentiment 
that  prevails  in  it  on  almost  every  topic  in  theology  ;  and  especially  the 
extreme  latitude  of  the  views  of  not  a  few  of  its  most  influential  members, 
concerning  the  nature  of  religious  profession,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
bat  that  it  would  soon  be  found  putting  forth  and  advocating  very  latitu- 
dinarian  opinions.  And  **  Evangelical  Christendom/'  which,  if  not  the 
or^ioii  of  the  Alliance,  is  profess^ly  the  offspring  of  it,  and  under  the 
management  of  its  leaders,  seems  to  justify  our  greatest  fears. 

We  solicit  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  Dr  Vanghan's  paper  on 
**  The  Path  to  Christian  Union.''  Dr  Vaughan  is  obviously  not  one  of 
tboae  who  regard  the  Church's  divisions  as  an  ornament  to  her,  and  who 
compare  the  divided  Church  to  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  marching  all 
in  regular  order  to  their  promised  inheritance,  under  their  respective  and 
appropriate  banners ;  and  to  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  which,  though 
diversified  in  colour,  are  all  beautiful  and  perfect  in  their  kind.  He  looks 
spon  the  presently  divided  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  unseemly  and 
a  very  great  evil ;  and  regards  the  healing  of  her  breaches  as  a  consummation 
to  be  earnestly  prayed  for  and  desired.  But  the  ground  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  unite  her,  is,  we  consider,  inconsistent  with  both  the  spirit,  and 
express  declarations  of  God*s  word.  His  scheme  of  union  is  compre- 
bended  in  the  following  statement :  *<  A  union  among  Christians,  based 
not  on  agreement  in  all  things,  but  on  agreement  in  a  few  great  and 
essential  principles,  is  the  only  form  of  Catholic  union  that  has  ever  been 
possible  to  the  Church,  or  that  is  likely  ever  to  be  possible  to  it ;  and  to 
matore  a  great  system  of  concord,  on  such  a  basis,  in  our  time,  would  be 
to  go  far  towards  exhibiting  the  Church  as  no  longer  in  a  state  of  non- 
sge,  but  as  having  at  length  attained  to  its  true  state  or  manhood."  Let 
■s  sabiect  this  statement  to  a  very  brief  analysis,  and  see  whether  it  con- 
tains doctrine  that  can  be  scriptural ly  maintained. 

No  onion,  it  affirms,  is  pouible  to  the  Church  in  this  world,  but  one 
based  on  only  a  few  great  principles,    Dr  Vaughan  does  not  condescend 
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on  the  number  of  principles  that  wonld  be  sufficient  as  a  basis  of  union, 
nor  has  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  specify  any  of  them  ;  but  it  is  clearly 
bis  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  extremely  few.  And  this,  as  he  con* 
aiders  the  Church  already  ripe  for  union,  they  must  of  necessity  be.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  immense  diversity  of  sentiment  that  exists  among  the 
different  denominations  into  which  the  Church  is  at  present  broken  down, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  set  of  principles  on  which  they  could  ail 
unite.  What  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  could  form  the  necessary 
basis  ?  The  doctrine  of  Church  Government  could  not  occupy  a  place  in 
it ;  for  the  united  body  would  include  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Episcopalians.  It  could  not  contain  any  thing  peculiar  to  Calvinism  ;  for 
this  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  Arminians  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  it  contain  any  thing  peculiar  to  Arminianism  ;  for  this  would  not  be 
submitted  to  by  Calvinists.  And  neither  Baptists  nor  Pedobaptists  could 
get  their  distinguishing  views  inserted  in  it.  There  seems  no  basis  that 
would  answer  the  purpose,  but  one  such  as  the  basis  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  where  the  union  must  be  in  words  and  not  in  sentiment ;  and 
where  Arminians  and  Calvinists  profess  to  be  united  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  faith,  while  they 
hold  the  most  conflicting  views  on  all  these  subjects.  And  this,  it  is 
pretty  evident,  is  just  the  kind  of  basis  that  Dr  Vaughan  has  in  his 
eye.  But  whatever  the  Doctor  may  think  ought  to  constitute  this  basis, 
we  decidedly  object  to — we  solemnly  protest  against — the  doctrine,  that 
only  ^feto  of  the  truths  of  God's  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
truths  of  it,  should  be  the  platform  of  ecclesiastical  union.  Every  basis 
of  union  should  comprehend  in  it  what  is  to  be  the  religions  profession  of 
the  uniting  bodies.  But  the  Church  ought  to  profess  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  heaven.  While  there  is  but  one  Lord  to  give  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  but  one  baptism  or  divinely  instituted  form  of  worship,  there  is  also 
but  one  faith  or  system  of  doctrines  to  be  believed.  And  this  one  faith  is 
delivered  to  the  saints,  or  to  the  Church  in  her  collective  capacity,  to  be 
not  only  all  of  it  professed,  but,  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  impugntd  by 
false  teachers,  held  fast  and  contended  for  by  her.  The  Church  is  indeed 
collectively  considered  a  witness,  and  in  her  testimony  she  ought  to  de- 
clare, like  other  witnesses,  the  whole  truth. 

Nor  is  it  a  thing  impossible,  as  Dr  Vaughan  supposes,  to  unite  the 
Church  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  whole  Bible.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory 
which  can  never  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  what  the  Church,  even  in  this 
world,  may  look  for,  and  what  she  shall  one  day  realize.  Absolute  una* 
nimity  on  every  point  in  the  Christian  system  is  not  in  the  present 
state  to  be  expected.  Such  agreement  belongs  not  to  the  earth  but  to 
heaven.  But  a  near  approximation  to  this  we  do  hold  to  be  attainable, 
and  such  unanimity  as  will  warrant  the  Church  to  bear  with  shades  of 
difference  in  opinion  among  her  members,  while  they  are  not  setting 
themselves  openly  in  opposition  to  any  part  of  her  public  profession,  and 
are  shewing  willingness  to  lie  open  to  light,  with  respect  to  what  they  do 
not  yet  clearly  understand.  Union  based  on  such  extensive  agreement 
must  be  possible,  because  it  has  been  already  exemplified.  And  we  refer 
not  merely  to  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  economy,  when  **  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles'  doc* 
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trine  and  fellowship,  and  were  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul.*'  We  have 
U  examples  of  it  in  the  case  of  particular  Churches  in  modem  times. 
Wis  not  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  with  her  standards  of  uniformity  in 
doctrine,  worship,  gOTemment  and  discipline,  such  an  instance?  And 
■aj  not  what  was  possible  to  so  very  large  a  part  of  the  Church  be  pos- 
abfe  to  the  Church  universal  ?  But  let  us  look  into  the  inspired  record 
fcr  information  on  this  subject.  How  is  it  settled  there  ?  **  What  saith 
the  Scripture  ?"  The  Bible  puts  it,  we  think,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
iDioa  we  are  pleading  for  is  possible.  It  is  in  Scripture  expressly,  and 
in  the  plainest  language,  enjoined.  Who  will  deny  that  it  is  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing inspired  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  "  I  beseech  you,"  declares 
he,  addressing  the  Corinthians,  **  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi 
that  je  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among 
JOQ,  bat  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together,  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  judgment."  And  why  should  we  regard  as  an  impossibility^ 
what  is  thos  solemnly  enjoined  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Saviour  prays 
for  it.  **  That  they  all,"  says  he,  in  intercession  with  his  Father,  **  may 
be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.*'  The  unity 
interceded  for  in  these  words  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  the  unity  that 
tdmita  of  such  conflicting  views  about  the  covenant  of  grace — the  doc* 
trine  of  his  own  suretisbip — the  nature  of  faith — the  perseverance  of  the 
•untSy  and  other  kindred  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  Dr  Vaughan's  plan 
of  onion  would  imply.  But  what  our  Lord  pleads  for,  the  Church  has 
ground  to  look  for ;  for  **  Him  the  Father  heareth  always."  And  does 
not  Christ  promise  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  express  purpose  of  produ- 
cing harmony  of  sentiment  in  the  Church  ?  **  When  he,"  he  affirms, 
"  the  spirit  of  tmth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,**  The  pro- 
niiesy  in  one  word,  that  under  the  gospel  the  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to 
eye ;  that  God  shall  give  his  people  one  heart,  and  one  way ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  coyer  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ; 
thst  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one ;  and  other  such  glori- 
ous promises,  certainly  warrant  the  expectation  of  much  greater  unani- 
■ity  than  agreement  on  only  a  few  great  principles. 

But  Dr  Vaughan  does  not  merely  limit  the  basis,  on  which  the  Church 
onght  to  unite,  to  a  few  great  principles.  He  applies  to  these  principles 
the  epithet  of  EisentiaL  He  does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by  *<  Es- 
•ential  Principles."  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  general  strain  of  his 
psper,  that  he  holds  the  doctrine  of  essentials,  and  non-essentials,  in  re- 
ligion. He  believes  that  some  truths  are  indispensable  to  salvation,  and 
thiBBe  he  would  designate  essentials ;  and  that  others  are  not  indispen- 
ttble  to  salvation,  and  these  he  would  denominate  non-essentials, .  Even 
this  doctrine,  that  only  some  truths  deserve  to  be  called  essential,  is  doc* 
trine  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  Every  truth  of  Scripture  is  essen- 
tial in  tome  respect.  If  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of 
oor  souls,  it  is  essential  to  o  full  and  proper  glorifying  of  God^  and 
•ho  to  our  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  a  perfect  revelation  of  his  will. 
It  is»  therefore,  extremely  improper  to  call  any  revealed  truth  a  non- 
etsential.  Dr  Vaughan  seems  indeed  to  consider  those  principles,  on  which 
he  would  bestow  the  epithet  of  non- essentials,  as  only  indifferent  things. 
**  Men  will  continue  to  see  differently  in  indifferent  things,"  says  he,  "  and 
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our  only  hope  is,  that  thej  may  be  brought  tofesl  more  alike  as  to  the  sab* 
ordinate  pkice  that  is  due  to  them."  Bat  thiB  assoredlj  does  not  in  any 
degree  mend  the  matter ;  it  rather,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  worse.  It 
is  a  high  affront  on  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  speak  of  any  part  of  rere- 
lation  as  indifferent.  There  may  be  "  indifferent  things^  in  the  religions 
systems  of  men,  bat  there  are  no  indifferent  things  in  &  religions  system 
of  the  Bible.  And,  therefore,  the  doctor  is  wrong,  in  assigning  to 
indifferent  things  even  a  subordinate  place.  It  is  admitted  tbit  Uiere 
are  subordinate  truths  in  Christianity.  In  a  greai  man's  house,  there  are 
yessels  of  various  magnitude,  and  vessels  of  small  quantity ;  vesseb  of 
cups,  as  well  as  vessels  of  flagons,  and  the  place  of  the  cups  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  flagons.  And,  in  like  manner,  are  there  in  Scrip* 
ture  greater  and  smaller  truths ;  and  the  smaller  roust  sustain  a  plaoe 
suboniinate  to  the  grater ;  but  no  truth  that  bears  the  impress  of  divine 
authority  upon  it  deserves  to  be  denominated  an  indifferent  thing.  In- 
different things,  instead  of  holding  a  subordinate  pUce  in  religion,  have 
no  claim  to  any  place  in  it  at  all. 

Dr  Vaughan  concludes  his  statement  by  asserting,  that  to  unite  the 
Church  on  the  basis  of  a  few  great  essential  principles  would  go  far  to 
exhibit  her  as  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nonage,  but  as  having  at  length 
attained  to  her  true  state  of  manhood.  Our  preceding  remarks  we  re- 
gard as  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  and  would  only  refer  the  doctor  to  a 
scripture  passage  or  two.  What  does  he  think  of  the  following  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Christians  ?  *<  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection."  Whatever  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words,  they  certainly  contain 
the  doctrine  that  the  New  Testament  Church  ought  never  to  lay  claim 
to  perfect  manhood  while  she  has  not  got  beyon^  a  few  great  prind- 
pies.  And  how  will  he  reconcile  his  view  as  to  the  Church's  man- 
hood, with  that  other  declaration  of  the  same  apostle  ?  **  Till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
Is  it  not  clear  from  this  passage,  that  general  unity  with  respect  to  the 
Jaith  of  God^s  Wordy  is  an  important  part  of  the  full  stature  and  perfect 
manhood  of  Christians  ?  Dr  Vaughan,  in  a  preceding  paragraph  of  bis 
paper,  represents  the  stickler  for  the  unity  we  are  advocating,  as  a  **  bigot 
man,"  "  half  a  man,"  and  *'  the  fragment  of  a  man."  But  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  how  this  language  corresponds  with  the  professions  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of  using  only  kmd  words  towards  opponents, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  those  who  would  make  the  Church's 
manhood  consist  in  union  on  the  basis  of  only  a  few  great  and  essential 
principles,  are  themselves  the  half  men,  and  the  fragments  of  men,  and 
that  they  would  keep  the  Church  in  nonage  till  the  end  of  time. 

But  we  hasten  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  free  communion.  This  also 
is  sanctioned  by  *'  Evangelical  Christendom."  It  quotes  a  letter  from 
Dr  Emory  of  America,  in  which  the  doctor  says,  with  reference  to  the 
organisation  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Alliance,  **  the  first  step  in 
this  work  was  the  appointment  of  a  common  communion  season,  the  hint 
for  which  was  taken  from  Mr  Noel's  inviting  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
to  commune  together  at  his  Church.    It  has  long  been  customary  in 
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■•■J  Chorches  in  this  coontry  to  inTite  the  memberB  of  other  Charches 
who  may  happen  to  be  present,  to  commune  with  them.  Bat  on  this 
oecaiion,  inyitationa  were  tent  to  the  different  Churches,  and  arrangements 
wire  nuide  thai  the  pastors  of  each  should  participate  in  the  exercises. 
The  reanlt  exceeded  onr  most  sanguine  expectations."  And  Evangelical 
Chriatendoniy  after  giTing  this  extract,  adds,  **  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
thst  arrangements  are  made  for  similar  united  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  at  stated  periods  during  the  year,  to  be  held  in  the  several 
charehes  saccessively.''  Thus,  we  find  this  periodical,  which  is  the  off* 
ipring,  if  not  the  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  not  only  approving 
ei  the  members  of  different  Chorches  sitting  down  at  the  same  communion 
tsUe  together,  and  of  the  pastors  of  each  taking  part  in  the  exercises, 
bat  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  arrangements  being  made  for  framing  the 
pradioe  into  a  system.  This  is  certainly  latitudinarianism  *<  with  a  wit- 
It  were  easy  to  dilate,  at  great  length,  in  exposing  this  species  of  com- 
munion, and  the  subject  we  feel  a  very  tempting  one.  But  at  present  we 
BMMl  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  stnctures.  The  principle  of  free 
coaMBniiion  appears  manifestly  inconsistent  with  ieparaiionfrom  corrupt 
Ckmrck€9.  Could  we  be  justified  in  deserting  the  communion  of  a  Church 
with  whidi  we  can  hold  the  most  intimate  fellowship  that  can  be  enjoyed 
oa  earth  ?  Dr  Vaughan,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  reply,  **  We  could  not." 
But  what,  then,  comes  of  the  injunction,  "  Come  out  from  among  them, 
snd  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,"  and  similar  scrip- 
tores  ?  This  admission  of  men  of  all  opinions  to  the  table  of  the  Lord 
■Bst  corrupt  also  the  Church's  communion.  A  body  of  communicants, 
sompreliending  within  it  the  whole  variety  of  religious  opinion  that  exists 
in  the  presently  divided  Church,  reminds  one  of  Nebuchadnezsar's  image, 
which  did  not  consist  of  any  one  kind  of  substance,  but  was  partly 
gold  and  partly  silver,  partly  brass  and  partly  iron,  and  partly  of  miry 
di^.  Free  communion  precludes,  besides,  faithful  testimony-bearing. 
Will  any  man  affirm  that  he  is  testifying  consistently  against  either  Armi- 
nsaiam  or  Popery,  with  an  Arminian  sitting  on  his  one  side,  and  a  Pa- 
fU  on  the  other,  at  the  Lord's  table  ?  *  This  promiscuous  communicat- 
ttg  impairs  and  mars,  moreover,  the  communion  that  is  necessary  to  a 
lif^t  obaervance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  While  the  free  communicants 
fisiUy  compromise  their  distinguishing  principles,  they  hold  not  true 
soaunonion  with  one  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  re- 
ciprocal affection,  or  the  measure  of  their  communion  with  God,  they  do 
nally  in  their  communicating  different  things.  The  Calvinist  celebrates 
a  SBiety  atonement,  and  one  which  secures  the  salvation  of  those  in  whose 
room  it  was  made.  But  the  Arminian  celebrates  an  indefinite  atonement,  and 
ooa  which  secures  not  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul.  And  where,  we  would 
ssk,  ia  the  communion  here  ?  Such  communicating  is  not  communion,  but 
disagreement  and  contradiction.  The  admitting  of  the  heterodox  and 
orthodox,  in  fine,  without  distinction,  to  the  sacramental  table,  is  incon- 
;  with  the  common  practice  of  table  addresses.    These  addresses. 


*  The  free  commaDion  principle  admiU  every  one,  whither  he  be  Papist  or  Pro- 
tMtaat,  wIm  gives  evidence  of  love  to  Christ. 
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where  the  communicants  are  of  different  denominations,  must  be  either 
far  more  general  than  they  usually  are,  or  altogether  laid  aside.  The 
Calvinistic  minister  could  not  encourage  the  communicants  to  fortitude, 
and  patience,  and  joy  under  their  trials,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  perae- 
Terance  of  the  saints,  because  this  would  offend  and  distract  the  exercise 
of  the  Arminian,  who  believes  that  the  saints  may  fall  from  grace ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  the  Arminian  minister  warn  them  against  losing  . 
their  interest  in  Christ,  because  this  would  wound  the  soul  of  the  Calvin* 
isty  who  believes  the  well*known  maxim  in  Calvinistic  theology,  *'  Once 
in  Christ,  ever  in  him."  And  how  incong^ous  would  it  be  to  exhort  the 
communicants,  as  is  not  uncommon  on  sacramental  occasions,  to  adhere 
to  the  profession  they  had  made.  This  would  be  to  ask  some  of  them  to 
hold  fast,  without  wavering,  dangerous  error,  and  others  to  cleave  to  the 
truth.  But  it  would  take  long  to  expose  all  the  inconsistencies  of  free 
communion.  We  intended  to  glance  at  the  arguments  for  the  practice, 
but  find  our  paper  is  already  too  long.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous, 
we  may  just  say,  in  a  word,  than  to  attempt  to  found  this  mode  of  com- 
munion, as  some  do,  on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  standard  of  uniformity  for  the  three  kingdome. 

We  have  received,  since  writing  the  above,  the  third  number  of  Evan* 
gelical  Christendom,  and  find  that  in  latitudinarianism  it  exceeds  greatly 
both  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  a  paper  on  '*  Christian  Union,"  by 
Dr  Skinner  of  New  York,  compared  with  which,  Dr  Vaughan's  paper  on 
that  point,  is,  in  respect  of  laxity,  but  as  the  **drop  in  the  bucket," 
or  the  "  small  dust  in  the  balance."  Dr  Skinner  affirms,  and  at  great 
length  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  unity  enjoined  and  promised  in  the 
bible,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's  intercession,  is  not  oneness 
in  either  doctrine,  or  worship,  or  government,  but  merely  in  religious 
fellowship,  and  communion.  And  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  denies 
that  the  Church  has  any  right  to  form  creeds,  or  draw  up  and  authorise 
standards  of  uniformity ;  maintains  that  God  has  left  the  Church  just  as 
he  has  left  nations,  to  accommodate  her  external  organization  to  circum- 
stances, and  alleges  that  her  divisions  are  not  an  evil  but  an  advantage, 
and,  of  course,  rather  to  be  rejoiced  in  than  deplored.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  any  particular  discussion  on  this  paper.  It  is 
scarcely,  indeed,  entitled  to  a  grave  reply,  though,  indeed,  it  might  have 
been  at  least  an  amusing  exercise,  and  nothing  against  the  edification  of 
Dr  Skinner,  to  have  exposed  its  glaring  errors  and  puerilities.  We  are 
surprised  that  any  man  who  has  read,  and  believes  the  Bible — ^not  to 
speak  of  a  doctor  in  divinity — should  ever  have  advanced  such  sentiments. 
And  we  are  much  more  astonished  that  the  editors  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tendom should  admit  such  gross  and  manifest  absurdity  into  their  columns. 
If  the  dissemination  of  such  opinions  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  the  work  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  which  has  sprung 
out  of  it,  the  sooner  that  Christendom  gets  rid  of  both  the  better. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  could  not  help  Dr  Skinner  to  a  copy  of  Dr 
M'Crie's  Sermons  on  Unity,  and  of  Mr  Whytock^s  Essays  on  the  Church. 
He  stands  extremely  in  need  of  both  these  publications. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

March  1847.  G. 
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WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE  IN  OUR  MISSION 
DEPARTxMENT? 

Odb  readers  will  perceiTe,  from  the  report  which  this  Magazine  gives 
of  the  proceedings  of  Synod,  that  it  was  resolved  still  to  contemplate 
having  a  mission  of  oar  own,  and  that  the  main  part  of  the  funds  already 
collected  has,  with  that  view,  been  left  untouched.  Owing  to  particular 
circnmstanoes  the  subject  of  the  mission  received  very  little  consideration 
at  last  meeting  of  our  supreme  court,  and  before  it  was  introduced  many 
of  the  members  had  departed  who  might  have  expedited  a  conclusion. 
The  determination  come  to  would  seem  to  have  been  proper ;  but  we  can- 
not hide  the  conviction,  that  it  would  require  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  proposal  of  energetic  steps,  which  might  have  been  judged  likely  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  funds  now  in  hand  will,  no  doubt,  suffer  no- 
thing from  lying  by.  The  interest  will  accumulate,  though  we  would 
hesitate  to  expect  much  addition  to  the  principal,  unless  something  be 
done  by  us  really  and  in  good  earnest.  But  granting  that  it  increased, 
interest  and  principal,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  anomalous,  than 
that  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  pour  in  their  contributions, 
while  DO  active  means  were  adopted  to  make  the  money  available. 

What  we  presently  want  is  men,  one  or  more  persons,  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  missionary  work,  and  who  would  be  pro- 
perly qualified  for  the  prosecution  of  it.  V/ere  these  got,  we  suppose 
that  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  that  our  Church  could  provide  for 
their  support.  Our  exertions  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to  this  point. 
We  do  not  sympathise  with  those  who  despair  of  missionaries  being  ob- 
tained, and  who  ground  their  desperation  upon  the  present  lack,  amongst 
other  things,  even  of  ordinary  probationers  for  the  ministry  amongst  us. 
The  miasionary  department  is  something  by  itself,  and  independent, — ^we 
meeii  that  it  contams  within  itself  the  powers  necessary  for  the  support 
of  its  own  objects,  so  that  however  feeble  and  overdriven  may  be  the 
innctions  of  the  Church  in  other  directions,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
particular  department  will  be  affected.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  it 
might  have  been  said,  before  we  began  to  collect  money  for  missions,  that 
the  attempt  was  hopeless,  since  our  congregations  were  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  aUe  to  support  their  own  ministers.  What  was  the  result  ?  A  large 
fund  ponred  in  upon  us  almost  upon  the  first  application.  We  had 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  by  setting  before 
them  a  new  object ;  and  the  proposition  was  shown  to  be  unsound,  that 
the  success  of  our  mission  hangs  conditionally  upon  our  circumstances 
in  other  respects.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  issue  of  the 
experiment ;  for  our  readers  will  find,  by  consulting  the  minutes  of  our 
last  meeting,  that  a  proposal  is  now  actually  made  for  heightening  the 
stipends  of  ministers  throughout  the  body.  The  argument  drawn  from 
our  lack  of  ordinary  probationers  to  the  improbability  of  our  getting 
miaiionaries,  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  receive  as  triumphant  a  refutation. 
The  new  and  stirring  object  being  once  proposed,  will  have  the  effect  of 
•ommoning  forth  from  our  ranks  men  of  that  peculiar  stamp  who  are 
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fitted  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  who  woold  never  have  appeared  at  all 
under  the  stimulus  which  exorcises  ordinary  ministers. 

Do  we  consider  that  this  probability  supersedes  the  necessity  of  active 
steps  being  immediately  taken,  which  may  be  likely  to  bring  forward  mis- 
sionary labourers  ?  By  no  means ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  humbly  think  the 
Synod's  decision  was  defective.  No  such  steps  were  suggested,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  next  year  comes  round,  we  will  find  our- 
selves exactly  in  the  same  situation  of  embarrassment.  Obviously,  there 
ought  to  be  earnest  prayers  specially  offered  up  in  our  respective  Presby- 
teries, that  the  Lord  would  raise  up  the^  men  we  want.  It  should  be  re- 
commended that  petitions  to  the  same  effect  be  offered  up  from  every  pul* 
pit,  and  in  every  session,  and  in  all  our  fellowship  meetings  for  prayer, 
not  only  that  there  may  be  begotten  throughout  the  whole  body,  and 
among  all  our  people,  a  persuasion  that  such  extraordinary  office-bearers 
(if  we  might  so  call  them)  are  presently  needed,  but  that  the  Lord  himself 
may  be  put  in  remembrance  of  our  necessity,  and  send  us  help.  The  result 
of  this  would  be  beneficial,  even  as  regards  our  Hall  generally.  We  haye 
trusted  too  much  to  a  kind  of  mercantile  expectation,  that  the  supply  will 
equal  the  demand,  and  have  need  to  remember  the  words  of  Christ, 
"  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  la- 
bourers into  his  harvest."  It  would  be  necessary  that  ministers  should 
regularly  set  before  their  congregations  the  affecting  accounts,  with  which 
they  can  be  too  easily  furnished,  of  the  state  of  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  should  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  the  lives  of 
the  never- to-be  forgotten  men,  infinitely  more  illustrious  than  the  heroes 
of  worldly  renown,  who  have  consecrated  genius  and  life  itself  to  the  god- 
like work  of  evangelising  a  benighted  and  perishing  world.  But  we  do 
not  profess  to  suggest  the  more  particular  measures  which  presbyteries 
might  adopt,  were  they  taking  the  subject  into  their  serious  consideration, 
for  bringing  forward  young  men  as  missionaries. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  highly  important  that  our  ministers  and  people 
should  be  brought  to  a  thorough  conviction  as  to  its  being  our  duty  to 
engage  in  missionary  enterprise.  We  doubt  whether  the  conviction  ar- 
rived at  is  so  full  as  it  should  be, — whether  there  be  not  some  misgivings 
upon  the  subject, — that  remaining  measure  of  practical  infidelity  in  our 
hearts  with  regard  to  the  achievement  which  is  calculated  to  work  a  most 
mischievous  effect.  No  doubt  the  money  collected  by  our  congregations 
is  a  good  and  sufficient  demonstration  to  begin  with,  of  the  interest  which 
is  felt  in  missions  throughout  our  body.  But,  after  all,  the  collection  of 
the  money  is,  as  we  are  likely  to  feel,  an  easy  attainment,  compared  with 
that  exercise  of  zeal  and  untiring  energy  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  machinery  of  our  mission,  and  set  it  a-going.  Looking  to 
the  fact,  that  none  are  found  ready  to  be  consecrated  for  this  service,  we 
may  say  as  Abraham  did,  **  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  ?"  Nay,  is  there  not  reason  to  say,  that  in 
our  case  more  than  the  lamb  is  wanting,  the  fire,  the  holy  z^  which 
must  kindle  the  materials  that  have  been  collected.  In  these  circum- 
stances, any  further  observations  which  we  may  make  in  this  article  will 
not  perhaps  be  misdirected,  when  they  aim  at  the  rudimental  point  of 
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deepening  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  ns  all,  that  it  is  onr  duty  to  en- 
gage without  delay  in  this  department  of  enterprise. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  religious  society  can  lay  claim  to  being  con- 
sidered as  a  Chnrch  at  all,  which  is  not  engaged  in  missionary  work.  We 
ihall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  strong  position,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  cleny,  that  on  entering  upon  this  work,  as  upon  any  other,  a 
Church  ought  to  be  guided  by  prudential  considerations.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  the  claim  which  a  perishing  heathen 
world  has  upon  any  Church  is  a  claim  of  entirely  an  extraordinary  de- 
scription. It  lies,  if  we  might  use  so  strong  a  figure,  upon  the  table  of 
every  constituted  judicatory,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  for  help  from  those 
whose  condition  is  wholly  desperate ;  and  in  dealing  with  this  claim,  any 
Church  is  bound  to  consider  that  the  exertions  demanded  of  it  are  quite 
of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  may  be  engaged  in  other  enterprises  which 
are  most  important,  and  which  might  seem  sufficient  to  occupy  its  ener- 
gies* It  may  be  feeble,  and  its  resources  apparently  demanded  for  the 
support  of  ordinances  within  its  pale ;  but  in  such  a  crying  emergency,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  riches  of  their  liberality  should  abound  out  of  their 
deep  poverty.  The  proposal  that  so  small  and  weak  a  denomination  as 
our  own  should  send  forth  missionaries  to  foreign  climes,  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  some  extravagant ;  but  before  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
they  are  bound  to  consider  whether  the  emergency  which  exists  does  not 
justify  and  bear  out  the  singularity  of  the  undertaking.  Disjoin  the  step 
taken  from  the  stupendous  necessity  which  demands  it,  and  no  doubt  it 
seems  extravagant  enough,  but  when  we  reflect  that  multitudes  of  human 
beings  are  descending  into  the  pit,  for  want  of  men  to  herald  unto  them 
the  everlasting  salvation,  the  exertion  whereby  such  a  Church  as  ours 
should  send  out  a  couple  of  missionaries,  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  judged 
chimerical,  or  even  to  merit  the  praise  of  heroism  and  magnanimity. 
Everything  that  is  noble  in  Christian  enterprise  may  be  branded  as  chi- 
merical. That  we  should  be  organized  for  the  revival  of  the  Nationally 
Covenanted  Reformation  looks  to  be  chimerical.  The  same  spirit  which 
leads  ns  to  bear  our  present  privations,  and  submit  to  our  denominational 
sacrifices,  for  the  vast  object  of  unfurling  the  flag  of  the  covenant,  should 
not  shrink  from  the  enterprise  as  chimerical,  of  planting  the  flag  of  the 
cross  in  distant  places  of  the  world. 

What  we  wish  is,  that  our  Church  should  bring  the  same  enlightened 
and  comprehensive  principles  to  bear  upon  its  conduct  in  the  missionary 
department  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  guided  in  witnessing  for  the 
integrity  of  divine  institutions.  When  taunted  by  superficial  persons  for 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  our  testimony,  we  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  reminding  them  of  the  unspeakable  advantage  which  posterity 
most  reap  by  having  the  ordinances  of  God  handed  down  to  them  in  all 
their  purity ;  and  in  this  we  have  shewn  that  enlightened  liberality,  which 
consults  the  welfare  not  only  of  our  own  times,  but  of  future  ages.  In- 
deed, if  any  praise  be  due  to  our  Church  for  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
it  it  in  relation  to  what  may  be  called  the  element  of  time,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  triumphed  over  some  of  those  very  common  prejudices  which  lead 
Churches  to  look  no  farther  than  the  present  time,  while  they  overlook 
the  responsibilities  which  lie  upon  them,  both  from  the  past  and  the  future* 
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Thns  many  denominations  around  ns  overlook  entirely  the  attainments 
which  were  made  by  this  nation  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  solemn  en. 
gagement  under  which  they  were  made ;  regarding  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject as  of  no  significance,  because  it  is  antiquated.  Our  Church  protests 
against  the  prejudice,  and  fearlessly  identifies  itself  with  the  obligations  of 
the  far-off  past.  Again,  we  shall  say  that  some  false  principle  of  a  very 
general  kind,  ecclesiastical,  or  ecclesiastico-political,  comes  to  be  broached ; 
and  others,  though  they  may  disapprove  of  it,  argue,  **  What  signifies  it? 
this  is  a  matter  belonging  to  the  very  outskirts  of  public  profession.  Let 
it  pass  without  bearing  testimony.'*  Here  also  our  Church  has  uniformly 
stood  out  with  a  sturdy  independence,  all  because  it  foresaw  the  mischie- 
vous tendencies  of  the  principle  which  would  affect  a  very  distant  poste- 
rity. Nothing  surely  can  be  more  commendable  than  this  foresight— ex- 
cept it  be  the  species  of  retrospection  to  which  we  formerly  adverted,  and 
which  we  maintain  to  be  equally  laudable. 

Modesty,  perhaps,  would  require  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  short- 
comings relating  to  the  element  of  space.  .  If  Christianity  engenders 
that  enlightenment  and  liberality  of  spirit  which  teaches  a  man  to  look 
upon  himself  as  belonging,  not  to  the  present  time  merely,  but  as  con- 
nected with  the  past  and  the  future,  if  it  annihilates  the  prejudices  of  time^ 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  same  heavenly  sys- 
tem that  it  has  destroyed  the  narrow  prejudices  of  space ^  leaving  us  to 
consider  that  we  belong,  not  to  one  nation  merely, — no,  nor  even  to  three 
kingdoms,  but  are  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  be  understood  as  granting  that  the  members  of  our  Church 
have  ever  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  but  most  Churches  acquire  a  certain  set  or  mould 
from  the  position  they  have  been  placed  in,  the  part  in  providence  which 
they  have  been  specially  called  to  fulfil,  the  object  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  been  particularly  directed  ;  and  it  is  merely  hinted  that  we  are 
not  so  much  at  home  in  those  exercises  of  magnanimity,  which  carry  the 
Christian  over  the  walls  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to  into  the  world.  We 
have  shown  much  of  that  heroism  which  looks  upon  centuries  of  time  as 
if  they  were  not,  which  looks  upon  all  times,  past,  present,  and  future,  as 
if  they  stood  connected  together ;  but  we  are  not  prepared,  with  equal  ability, 
to  cross  the  seas  or  intervening  territories  which  geographically  divide 
from  us  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  thus  comes  about  the  very  odd 
circumstance,  to  which  we  might  advert,  as  putting  our  remark  at  once  in 
a  clear  and  definite  shape, — that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  another  denomi- 
nation would  turn  pale  at  the  idea  of  unfurling  the  formidable  flag  of  the 
Solemn  League,  and  yet  ships  off  its  missionaries  without  fear  to  the  re- 
motest territories  of  the  globe,  it  will  soon  be  proved,  unless  we  bestir 
ourselves,  that  with  all  our  hardihood  in  the  one  enterprise  we  are  un- 
manned at  the  prospect  of  the  other. 

We  feel  convinced,  that  were  our  Church  to  engage  more  actively  in 
missionary  enterprise,  it  would  soon  approximate  much  more  nearly  than 
it  does  to  that  full  developement  of  religious  character  which  should  belong 
to  a  Church  of  Christ.  Two  excellencies  would  seem  to  enter  into  this, 
the  vindicative  and  the  diffusive^ — fidelity  in  witnessing  for  truth,  and 
zeal  in  spreading  it.     They  may  co-exist  together.     Indeed,  as  a  proper 
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Ttloation  of  troth  is  equally  what  leads  persons  to  be  determined  in  pre- 
terring,  or  fervent  in  propagating  it,  both  excellencies  have  the  same 
root ;  bat  observation  proves  that  in  Churches,  as  well  as  in  individuals, 
tbej  are  sometimes  unequally  developed,  and  that  this  is  followed  by  mis- 
cbievoas  consequences,  on  which  side  soever  the  developement  may  have 
been  defective.  Let  us  take  those  sections  of  Christians  which  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  honourable  share  they  have  had  in  the  ci?ili- 
Eation  of  the  world,  while  they  have  failed  in  attaching  due  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  whole  institutes  of  Christ  in  their  integrity,  and 
are  missed  in  the  high  field  of  warfare  when  great  principles  are  contro- 
verted, from  the  indifference  which  they  feel  to  appearances  of  that  kind. 
We  shall  not  insist  at  present  upon  the  extent  to  which,  through  this  de- 
fect, the  interests  of  true  religion  have  suffered  from  their  hands,  so  negli- 
gent in  the  defence,  though  so  zealous  in  the  spread  of  Christianity ; 
but  we  say  that  the  defect  has  told  injuriously  upon  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  such  Churches  and  of  their  members.  Their  attention  having 
been  called  away  to  one  part  of  duty,  there  are  certain  graces  of  the 
Christian  character  which  are  not  so  fully  exercised,  and  they  want  that 
healthy  and  vigorous  developement  of  character  which  accompanies  the 
championship  and  defence  of  the  gospel.  The  converse  of  the  picture  is 
presented  in  those  Churches,  which  are  upon  the  other  side.  For  surely 
It  is  qoite  possible  that  Churches  may  become  too  exclusively  witnessing 
Churches.  They  may  come  too  much  to  consider  that  the  one  and  only 
end  at  which  they  are  to  aim,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  testimony  for  the 
truth ;  and  while  thev  take  a  most  extended  view  of  the  obligation  which 
lies  upon  them  in  this  respect,  they  may  overlook  the  equally  strong  claim 
which  the  truth  has  upon  them  for  its  propagation  amongst  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  never  been  brought  within  its  reach.  It  might  be  wrong 
Co  say  that,  in  order  to  discover  their  only  claims  to  praise  and  considera- 
tk>n,  we  must  consult  the  broad  sheet  of  their  testimony,  for  we  would  re- 
quire to  consider  their  noble  sacrifices  and  self-denying  appearances  in 
its  behalf;  but,  upon  taking  this  double  survey,  we  may  have  exhausted 
their  title  to  any  great  distinction,  for  their  exertions  may  by  no  means 
have  been  so  enthusiastic^their  sacrifices  by  no  means  so  commendable 
in  the  walks  extraordinary,  or  even  common,  of  an  active  and  out-going 
Christian  beneficence. 

Before  that  one  could  proceed  at  once  to  class  the  Original  Secession 
Church  amongst  the  Churches  last  mentioned,  and  pass  severe  condemna. 
tion  upon  it  on  that  account,  he  would  require,  in  charity,  to  have  weigh- 
ed the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  the  almost 
unprecedented  circumstances  into  which  our  honest  and  consistent  adhe- 
rence to  our  public  principles  has  brought  us.  The  general  feeling  which 
perrades  our  ministers  and  people  is,  that  the  very  greatest  trial  con- 
nected with  our  singular  position  as  a  Church,  (which  it  is  trusted  can 
only  be  temporary,)  is  the  extent  to  which  it  interferes  with  the  exercises 
of  a  diffusive  Christianity.  But  now  that  we  have  attained  the  measure 
of  strength  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  a  mission,  this  must  be  cor- 
dially embraced,  as  what  promises  to  refresh  us  with  all  the  delightfulness 
of  variety,  under  the 'hardships  of  isolated  and  unsuccessful  testimony 
bearing.     It  is  for  this  reason — because  of  the  very  charm  of  novelty  and 
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of  contrast,  that,  while  some  amongst  us  have  heen  anzioas  that  our  first 
missionary  undertaking  should  he  among  the  Jews,  we  have  all  along 
secretly  wished  that  it  might  be  amongst  the  heathen ;  just  that  our  Church, 
which  has  long  patiently,  and  to  the  stretch  of  endurance,  been  exercised 
with  the  complexities  connected  with  the  public  profession  of  religion  in 
these  three  kmgdoms,  might  know  something  of  the  blessedness,  though 
it  was  accompanied  with  the  hardships,  of  being  engaged  in  the  8imf>lest 
and  most  rucUmental  communication  of  the  gospel.  Were  our  Mission- 
aries once  abroad,  and  a  few  brands  plucked  by  their  instrumentality  from 
the  burning,  how  g^teful,  how  unspeakably  delightful  were  it  for  us, 
who,  living  in  a  land  where  the  true  religion  has  been  long  professed  and 
much  corrupted,  have  been  forced  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  it  in  its  con- 
troversial and  complicated  form,  to  hold  communication  with  those  who 
have  been  newly  brought  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous  )ight, 
and  who,  as  if  in  compensation  for  the  awful  state  from  which  they  have 
been  preserved,  are  privileged  to  enjoy  a  simple  primitive  Christianity. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  close  this  article.  Our  principal  object 
has  been  to  demonstrate  the  desirableness  and  the  propriety  of  the  de- 
cision come  to  by  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting — that  we  should  still  con- 
template a  direct  missionary  movement  of  our  own  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
trust  that  the  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  active  steps  being  immediately  taken  by  Presbyteries  for  properly 
carrying  out  the  decision  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


MINUTES  OF  LATE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  Davie 
Street  Church,  26th  April  1847,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
ReT.  William  Tannahill  of  Kirkintilloch,  the  last  Moderator,  was  opened 
by  the  preceding  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manson,  of  Perth,  with  a 
sermon  from  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  **  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'*  After 
sermon  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mr  Manson. 

The  Rev.  John  Aitken,  of  Aberdeen,  was  unanimously  chosen  Mode- 
rator, and  took  the  chair. 

At  the  opening  of  each  sitting,  the  Synod  engaged  in  praise,  and  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God,  together  with  prayer.  The  Clerk  read 
a  letter,  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  reply  to  the  friendly  remonstrance  sent  by  this  Synod,  and  con* 
taining  a  vindication  of  their  proposal  to  alter  certain  chapters  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Synod  were  much  gratified  with 
the  friendly  and  affectionate  spirit  which  this  letter  breathes,  and  with  the 
kind  manner  in  which  the  Synod  of  North  America  had  received  the  re- 
monstrance which  this  Synod  addressed  to  them ;  and  it  was  moved  and 
agreed  to.  That  this  Synod  delay  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  further  communication  from 
America,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  Synod  there  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  proposal  against  which  we  remonstrated.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  Professor  M*Crie  and  Mr  Manson, 
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to  prepare  and  transmit  a  friendly  commanication  to  the  Associate  Synod 
of  North  America. 

The  Rer.  John  Clark  having  tendered  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  charge  of  Campbell  Street  congregation, 
tliat  Presbytery  remitted  the  case  to  the  Synod  for  advice,  and  this  impor- 
tant case  occupied  the  Conrt  for  a  considerable  time.     Papers  having 
keen  read,  and  parties  folly  heard,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  converse 
with  Mr  Clark  and  the  Commissioners  from  Campbell  Street  congrega- 
tion.   That  committee  reported  that  the  sentiments  expressed  b^  parties 
woe  conciliatory,  and  that  the  commissioners,  though  they  saw  diffionlties 
ia  the  way,  were  prepared  to  use  their  influence  that  the  work  of  the 
Lord  may  be  carried  forward  in  Campbell  Street  congregation  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr  Clark.     The  members  of  Court  having  fully  expressed 
their  views  of  the  case,  the  following  motion  was  made  and  seconded, — 
**  The  Synod,  having  patiently  heard  and  considered  the  whole  case,  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  ministerial  diligence  and  faithfulness  of  Mr 
Clark*  as  pastor  of  Campbell  Street  congregation,  and  their  deep  sympa- 
thy with  him  in  the  painful  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
Entertaining,  however,  the  hope,  from  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed last  night  by  the  Synod,  that  the  agitation  which  has  been  ex- 
cited may  yet  be  allayed,  and  that  Mr  Clark  will  be  welcomed  back  to 
Campbell  Street   congregation  by  a  reconciled  and  united  people,  the 
Synod  remit  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  together  with  a  com- 
mittee of  Synod,  with  instructions  to  ascertain  this ;  [at  the  same  time, 
^ving  them  full  powers,  should  they  find  it  otherwise,  to  recognise  as  the 
oongregagion,  under  the  inspection  of  this  Synod,  the  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation who  shall  be  found  adhering  to  the  ministry  of  Mr  Clark.]  " 

Another  motion  was  also  made  and  seconded,  which  ran  in  the  same 
words  as  the  former,  until  the  concluding  clause,  which  we  have  inclosed 
within  brackets,  instead  of  which  the  following  words  were  substituted,—- 
**  and  to  issue  the  matter  as  they  shall  see  cause."  The  roll  being  called, 
and  votes  marked,  the  second  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. Against  this  decision  Professor  M'Crie  entered  his  dissent  in  the 
following  terms : — **  I  dissent  from  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Synod 
in  Mr  Clark's  case,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons ;  that  by  not 
embodying  the  latter  clause  of  the  first  motion,  in  regard  to  not  acknow- 
ledging any  portion  of  the  congregation  of  Campbell  Street,  except  that 
which  should  be  found  adhering  to  Mr  Clark's  ministry,  the  Synod  has  not 
expressed,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  their  determination  to  put  down 
the  factious  and  unworthy  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  that 
congregation,  which  led  to  Mr  Clark's  tendering  his  resignation."  The 
following  members  declared  their  adherence  to  Professor  M*Crie's  dissent 
and  reasons,  viz.:  Mr  Anderson,  Mr  Moscrip,  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Thomson,  Mr 
Watt  and  Mr  Headrick. 

The  Synod  named  the  following  members  as  a  committee  to  meet  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  carry  into  effect  the  above  decision,  viz. : 
the  Moderator,  Mr  Shaw,  Mr  Laing,  Mr  Manson,  Mr  Beattie,  Mr  Ste- 
venson, Mr  Robertson,  Mr  Graham,  Mr  White,  Mr  Watt,  and  Mr  Roger. 
Also  appointed  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  along  with  the  Committee  of 
Synod,  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  in  Campbell  Street  Church,  on  Tuesday  next, 
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at  12  o*clock  nooD,  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  be  re- 
quired to  attend  said  meeting.* 

Mr  M'Kinlaj,  an  elder  of  Kirkintilloch  congregation,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  address  the  Court  in  reference  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  upon 
congregations,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court  a  plan  for  clearing  off  the  debt,  and  suggested  that  a 
committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  laymen,  be  appointed  to  prosecute  the 
scheme.  The  Synod,  hj  their  Moderator,  expressed  their  thanks  to  Mr 
M*Kinlay  for  the  kind  mterest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
body,  and  referred  the  further  consideration  of  this  matter  to  a  future 
diet. 

The  Synod  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  last  Sy- 
nod, to  take  into  consideration  the  present  position  of  the  Church,  when 
Mr  Sandison,  as  convener,  stated  that  the  returns  from  the  Presbyteries 
shewed  a  general  concurrence  in  the  practical  suggestions  inserted  at 
page  13  of  the  printed  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  last  Synod  ;  and  in 
name  of  the  committee,  laid  before  the  Synod  the  following  additional 
suggestions,  as,  in  their  judgment,  fitted  to  promote  the  end  which  the 
Synod  had  in  view  in  their  appointment : — 

1.  That  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  leading  and  more  controverted  points 
of  the  testimony  be  prepared,  and  after  having  been  delivered  among  the 
congregations,  as  extensively  as  the  Synod  may  deem  expedient,  may  be 
published. 

2.  That  each  member  of  Synod  be  requested  to  prepare  for  publication, 
a  discourse  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministrations,  and  that 
this  be  circulated  in  a  cheap  form,  on  the  first  day  of  each  alternate  month, 
throughout  the  congregations. 

8.  That  members  of  Presbyteries,  or  of  two  contiguous  Presbyteries, 
have  stated  meetings  for  conversation,  prayer,  and  mutual  excitement  in 
duty,  and  that,  in  each  of  these  meetings,  some  one  subject  of  public 
or  professional  interest  form  the  subject  of  consideration,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers having  been  appointed,  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  turn  his  attention 
especially  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  be  published,  if  this  shall  be 
considered  expedient. 

4.  That  each  member  of  Synod,  or  such  of  them  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  may  be  deemed  best  fitted  for  such  an  important  task,  be 
requested  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  particular  portion  of  Scripture» 

*  [The  foUowiDg,  we  understand,  is  the  deliverance  adopted  at  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow : — The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  a  Committee  of  Synod,  having  been 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  Mr  ClarlL  would  be  welcomed  back  to  Campbell  Street 
congregation  by  a  reconciled  and  united  people,  after  patiently  hearing  all  parties,  find 
that  the  congregation  is  still  in  a  divided  state,  and  that  both  parties  express  their 
conviction  that  they  cannot  work  harmoniously  together ;  are  of  opinion  that  Mr 
Clark  has  this  day  manifested  a  most  conciliatory  spirit,  which  has  not  called  forth  a 
general  reciprocal  feeling ;  and  as  this  Court  is  appointed  to  issue  the  whole  cause 
as  they  shall  judge  most  fit,  find  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  accepting  Mr 
Clark's  resignation,  and  that  to  do  so,  in  present  circumstances,  would  tend  materi- 
ally to  injure  the  character  and  usefulness  of  an  able  and  zealous  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  therefore  shut  up  to  recognise,  as  the  congregation  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Synod,  (hat  portion  of  the  congregation  which  shall  be  found  adhering  to  the 
ministry  of  Mr  Clark.] 
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uul  bring  to  bear  upon  its  elucidation,  as  part  of  his  public  work,  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  and  that  such  expositions,  after  being  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  Synod,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  families  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  this,  while  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  greatly  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  acquirements,  would  lead  the  people  under  the  charge  of  the 
Synod,  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
voold  bring  into  due  and  rightful  prominence  many  aspects  of  divine 
truth  adverted  to  in  this  Church's  testimony,  which  are  but  very  slightly 
noticed,  if  not  altogether  omitted  or  controverted  in  the  ordinary  com- 
mentaries. 

5.  That  the  Synod  recommend  that  a  Library  be  established  in  each 
of  the  congregations  under  their  inspection. 

6.  That  the  office  of  deacon  be  revived  in  all  the  congregations,  and 
means  taken  to  make  the  ruling  eldership  more  efficient. 

7.  That  a  scheme  for  '*  mutual  assistance"  in  the  support  of  divine 
ordinances,  be,  without  delay,  framed  and  put  into  operation.  And,  in 
conclusion,  the  committee  would  express  their  conviction,  that  these,  and 
all  other  means  will  fail,  unless  there  come  to  prevail  among  the  people 
of  the  several  congregations  a  spirit  of  deeper  and  more  prayerful  earnest-^ 
ness  for  the  descent  of  the  spirit,  and,  among  those  of  us  in  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  a  more  fervent,  searching,  and  awakening  manner  of  stating 
mod  enforcing  the  lessons  of  divine  truth. 

The  Synod  having  heard  the  report  of  the  convener,  Mr  Sandison, 
agreed  generally  to  the  highly  desirable  character  of  the  proposals  made 
in  the  report ;  in  ()articular  they  approve  of  the  plan  of  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  our  distinguishing 
principles,  re-appoint  the  committee,  and  recommend  to  them  to  take 
neasures  for  carrjdng  that  part  of  their  plan  into  effect  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; and  with  regard  to  the  financial  scheme  proposed,  considering 
soDMthing  of  the  kind  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  body,  remit  it  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee,  composed 
chiefly  of  lay  members  of  the  church.  This  committee  to  consist  of  the 
following  members :  Mr  M*Kinlay  of  Glenmill  ;  Mr  Ferguson  of  Kin- 
mondy  ;  Mr  William  M*Crie,  Edinburgh;  Mr  David  Ramage,  Glasgow; 
Mr  William  Salmond,  Arbroath ;  Mr  Paterson,  Ayr ;  Mr  Knox,  Kil- 
winning ;  Mr  Croly,  Dundee  ;  Mr  Richard  Whytock,  Mr  Andrew  Meek, 
and  Mr  William  Hamilton,  Edinburgh ;  with  Mr  Sandison,  Mr  Meek, 
Mr  Anderson,  Mr  Thomson,  and  Professor  M*Crie,  ministers; — Mr 
M'Kinlay  and  Mr  William  M'Crieto  be  joint  conveners,  and  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number.  The  Synod  recommend  to  that  committee  the 
publication  of  an  address,  and  that  the  following  persons  be  appointed  as 
deputies  to  carry  into  effect  the  financial  scheme  which  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  committee,  viz.,  Mr  Beattie,  Mr  Watt,  Professor  M'Crie, 
Mr  Sandison,  Mr  M<Kinlay,  Mr  William  M'Crie,  Mr  Ramage,  and  Mr 
Ferguson. 

Tbe  Mission  Committee  reported  to  the  Synod,  **  that  after  taking 
means  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  committee,  and  of  the 
8jrnod  at  large,  in  reference  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
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minute  of  2l8t  August  1846,  they  found  such  a  diTersitj  of  opinion  as 
to  its  import,  and  such  doubts  as  to  its  expediency  in  present  circumstan- 
ces, that  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  press  the  matter,  or  to  prosecute 
any  practical  measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect.'' 

Mr  Blakely  offered  to  refund  the  L.40  which  he  had  recelTed  from  the 
mission  fund,  but  the  Synod  declined  accepting  of  it. 

After  due  deliberation  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  returned  to  those  members  who  had  been  pro- 
posed to  undertake  a  missionary  journey  to  the  east,  for  the  readiness 
they  haye  manifested  to  undertake  this  service,  and  that  the  S^od,  now 
finding  it  inexpedient  to  carry  this  proposal  into  effect,  reheve  these 
members  from  the  service  in  which  they  were  solicited  to  engage ;  re-ap- 

Joint  the  former  committee,  with  the  addition  of  Mr  Andrew  Meek,  Mr 
ohn  SomerviUe,  Mr  William  M'Crie,  and  Mr  William  Hamilton,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number ;  that  the  Synod  still  contemplate  having 
a  missionary  of  their  own,  and  instruct  the  committee  to  look  out  for 
proper  agents  and  a  suitable  sphere  for  missionary  labour,  and  recommend 
to  our  people  to  keep  it  in  their  hearts  and  prayers  that  the  Lord  would 
speedily  raise  up  suitable  agents ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  suitable 
missionary  cannot  be  obtained,  agree  that  L.100  of  the  mission  funds 
be  appropriated  by  the  committee  for  the  support  of  colporteurs  in 
France. 

A  verbal  report  was  given  in  by  the  committee  for  correspondence 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  committee 
was  re*appointed  to  continue  conference  with  the  committee  of  the  Re- 
formed PresbjTterian  Church  as  opportunity  offers. 

A  verbal  report  was  also  received  from  the  committee  for  correspond- 
ence with  the  Free  Church,  and  the  committee  was  re-appointed,  with 
instructions  to  meet,  when  they  shall  judge  proper,  to  consider  what 
has  been  done  by  next  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  and  report  to  next 
Synod. 

The  Synod  left  it  to  Presbyteries  to  take  under  their  consideration 
the  propriety  of  observing  a  fast  some  time  during  next  winter. 

STATE  OF  MISSION  FUND, 

From  13th  August  1846  to  29th  April  1847. 

Amount  received  at  Meeting  of  Synod  in  August  1846, 
after  accounts  were  made  up, — 

To  Cash  in  Commercial  Bank,  as  on  1 3th  August, 
„         Campbell  Street  Sabbath  Scholars, 
„        Carluke,  Rev.  James  Anderson, 
„         Kirkintilloch,  Rev.  Wm.  Tannahill, 
„         Arbroath,  Rev.  John  Sandison, 
„         Auchinleck,  Rev.  Mr  Rodger, 
„        Main  Street,  Glasgow,  Rev.  M.  Murray, 
„         Birsay,  Rev.  Robert  Auld,      . 
,)         Kirkcaldy,  Confession  of  Faith  Class, 

Carry  forward,  £500    7     8 


£459  15 

2 

0  15 

0 

10    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

3     0 

0 

1    5 

0 

16    7 

6 

3  14 

0 

I  11 

0 
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To  Cashy  Kirkcaldy  Prayer  Meeting, 

,y  Clola  Missionary  Association, 

•,  Mr  M*Crie,  Juvenile  Class, 

»,  Ayr,  Subscription  for  nine  months,  £14 
,9  „     JuTeniles,  ...       1 

,»  „     Collected  at  Pray erMeetings,      0 

Interest,    ....      0 

,»  Aberdeen,  Rev.  John  Aitken, 

yy  Thurso  Sabbath  Scholars,     . 

n  Carnoustie,  Rev.  James  Meek, 

yy  Davie  Street,  Edinburgh, 

y,  Stranraer,  Rev.  R.  J.  Watt, 

yy  2d  Congregation,  Pollockshaws, 

yy  Kirkintilloch,  per  Mr  Mackinlay, 

,y  Dundee,  Rev.  Edward  Thomson, 

yy  Shotts,  Rev.  George  Hill,     . 

y,  Perth  Sabbath  Class,     . 

„  Interest,       .... 


Brought  forward,  £500 
1 


3 
14 
10 

3 


16 

25 
0 
2 

44 
8 
5 
1 
2 
1 
0 

10 


7  8 

5  6 

10  0 

16  0 


11 
0 

10 
0 
0 
6 
0 
5 


14  ^ 

11  6 
10  0 
19  10 


£627    7    9i 


DISCHABGE. 

Sept.  7.  Paid  Mr  Black  for  Postages,      .        £0     3     6 
April  20.  By  Proportion  of  printing  Minutes 

of  Synod,  .        .        .        .300 

By  Postages,  he.  say,  .        .013^ 


Amount  in  hands  of  Commercial  Bank, 


3     4     9i 
£624     3     0 


The  Committees  on  the  Synod  Fund,  and  the  Liquidation  Fund,  gave 
in  their  Reports. 

STATE  OF  SYNOD  FUND, 
From  17th  August  1846  to  28th  April  1847. 


EECEIPTS 

Balance  due  by  the  Treasurer, 
Loan  to  Dollar  in  1846  returned,  . 
Donations,  Tiz.,  from  Mr  Somerville, 

„  „        „    MrGrigor,    . 

„  „  A  Widow's  Mite, 

Collections  by  Congregations, 

Testimonies  sold. 

Interest, 


£6 
5 

1 


£231   11  11^ 
10    0     0 


■ II 

96 

0 
18 

0 

7* 

4 

1 

8 

2 

18 

8 

Total  Receipts,        £356  10    5 
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Brought  forward,        £366  10    5 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  to  Professors  and  Clerk,      .         .         £50     0     0 
Grants  to  weak  Congregations,  .         .         •  70    0     0 

Half-year's  rent  of  Library,  and  Taxes,     .         .     3  10    7 
Ministers'  Travelline  Expenses,        .         .         .     4  12     0 
Supply  for  Kirriemuir  during  Mr  Paxton's  ab- 
sence, •         •         •         •         •         •         .330 

Advertising, 12     0 

Fee  to  Counsel  in  Kirkcaldy  Case,    .         .         .220 
Printing  Minutes,     .         .  ...     3     9     6 

Postages,  &c., 0     3     5 

138     2     6 


Balance  due  by  Treasurer,  £218     7  11 

Less  amount  advanced  Liquidation  Fund,  7  12     1 

Nett  Funds,  £210  15  10 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIQUIDATION  COMMITTEE. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  present  state  and  probable  working 
of  the  fund  under  their  management,  your  committee  judge  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  several  matters  contained  in  previous  reports.  At  the  date  of 
their  last  report,  seventeen  congregations  had  given  in  returns  to  their 
queries,  pledging  themsehes  in  the  course  of  different  periods,  varying 
from  three  to  ten  years,  to  pay  off  £4381  of  debt.  Of  this  sum,  they 
have  now  to  report  that  £1865,  178.  was  discharged  on  the  30th  April 
last,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  paying  ofif,  within  the  current  year, 
£800  :  7  :  2  additional,  thus  clearing  off  £2666  :  4  :  2,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  amount  proposed,  in  little  more  than  two  years. 

This  commencement  is  certainly  highly  encouraging,  and,  were  it  ade^ 
quately  followed  up,  promises  soon  to  relieve  the  Synod  of  the  whole  debt 
with  which  they  are  encumbered. 

But  your  committee  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  scheme  has  not  yet 
been  entered  into  with  the  energy  which  they  would  have  expected. 
Many  of  the  congregations  have  never  sent  any  return  to  them  intima- 
ting what  progress  they  are  making,  or  what  they  intend  to  do.  Many 
others,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  occupied  with  their  own  debts,  have 
sent  in  no  contributions  to  the  central  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  weaker 
congregations. 

That  fund,  as  will  be  seen  below,  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  these  congregations  themselves,  and  those  of  a  few  of 
the  abler  and  more  generous  among  the  brethren. 

This,  unless  immediately  remedied,  must  soon  render  it  entirely  inoperative, 
and  ultimately  throw  back  each  congregation  upon  its  own  resources ;  for 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  those  few  cong^gations  who  have  already 
come  forward  so  kindly  to  the  aid  of  their  weaker  brethren  will  long  sub- 
mit to  bear  the  whole  of  the  burden.  Your  committee  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  each  congregation  be  enjoined  to  send  up  annually,  a 
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n^nlmr  Btatement  of  what  progress  they  are  making  in  reducing  their  own 
ddbt,  and  at  least  one  collection,  however  small,  to  the  central  fund. 

The  congregations  that  have  applied  for,  and  received  assistance,  as 
appears  below,  are  seven  in  number. 

Their  debts  in  whole  amount  to  £1977.  The  sums  they  have  already 
paid  or  raised  for  the  current  year  amount  in  all  to  £547  :  3  :  7,  which, 
together  with  one-third  additional  already  granted,  or  promised  by  the 
Synod,  make  a  sum  of  £729 : 1 1 :  5,  or  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  debt, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  brotherly  encouragement 
which  they  have  already  received. 

The  contributions  to  the  central  fund  up  to  the  present  date,  are  as 
follows : — 
Congregation  of  Birsay»  Three  Collections,  .      £4  10     0 

Perth,  One  do.        .  .         2   10     0 

Kirkcaldy,     One  do.        .  .         4     8     9^ 

Cupar,  Three       do.        .  .826 

Dollar,  Three       do.        .  .         3  16     5 

Davie  St.  Edinburgh.  Two  do.  .       33  16     0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
7 
10 
0 
0 
0 


Auchinleck, 

Two 

do. 

Midholm, 

One 

.do. 

Brechin, 

Three 

do. 

Carnoustie, 

Three 

do. 

Aberdeen, 

One 

do. 

Kirkwall, 

Two 

do. 

Dundee, 

Two 

do. 

Carluke, 

One 

do. 

Pollockshaws,  2d  Co 

ngreg 

Haddington, 

Three 

do! 

Ayr, 

One 

do. 

Clola, 

One 

do. 

Thurso, 

One 

do. 

Stranraer, 

One 

do. 

Kirkintilloch,  One 

do. 

One  do. 


£4 

10 

2 

10 

4 

8 

8 

2 

3 

16 

33 

16 

3 

0 

5 

10 

6 

5 

4 

10 

5 

6 

2 

1 

3 

13 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

10 

4 

4 

1 

10 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Donation, 


£116 

1 


15 

0 


Si 
0 


£117  15     34 
The  following  Congregations  have  applied  for  aid,  having  either  paid 
last  year,  or  made  provision  for  paying  within  the  current  year  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 


Last  Year. 

Thie  Year. 

Total. 

Cupar, 
Dollar, 

£100     0     0 

£20     0     0 

£120     0 

0 

55     0     0 

32   13     4 

87  13 

4 

Auchinleck, 

20     0     0 

0     0     0 

20     0 

0 

Brechin, 

55   13     2 

36     2     1 

91   15 

3 

Carnoustie, 

54    0    0 

60    0    0 

114     0 

0 

Kirkwall,     . 

35     0    0 

0    0    0 

35     0 

0 

Haddington, 

48  15     0 

30     0     0 

78  15 

0 

Upon  which  has  already  been  paid,  at  the  rate  of  one- third  additional, 
£122 :  16  : 1,  leaving  £59  : 1 1 :  9)  still  due  for  the  current  year. 
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The  present  state  of  the  Fund  is  as  follows  :— 

To  Total  Receipts  from  Congregations,    £116  15  3^ 

„   Donation,  .  .  .10  0 

„   Interest,  .  .  .        0  17  4^ 


By  Grants  to  Congr^ations  already  paid,  £122  16     1 

Do.  do.  dae,  .        59  11     9 

„  Printing,  Postages,  &c.,        .  .  3    8    8 


£118  12    8 


185  16    6 


Leaving  a  balance  against  the  Fund  of     £67     3  10 

The  Synod,  after  hearing  the  above  Report,  re-appointed  the  commit- 
tee, and  empowered  them  to  call  immediately  for  returns  from  the  diffe- 
rent congregations,  and  to  publish  the  result  in  the  Magazine.  As  it 
appears  that  the  funds  presently  in  the  treasurer's  hands  are  inadequate 
to  answer  the  calls  made  on  him  by  congregations  applying  for  aid,  they 
authorise  the  treasurer  to  borrow  the  balance  from  the  Synod  Fund,  to  be 
afterwards  repaid  as  the  collections  come  in.  And,  as  it  further  appears, 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  congregations  have  not  yet  contri- 
buted to  the  fund,  the  Synod  *  enjoin  that  a  collection,  however  small, 
shall  be  made  by  every  congregation  in  the  body,  and  authorise  the  com- 
mittee to  take  steps,  by  sending  deputations  or  otherwise,  to  stir  them 
up  to  this  duty.  The  Synod  also  agreed  that  the  same  donations  be 
given  from  the  Synod  fund  as  were  granted  last  year,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  state  of  Ireland,  that  Toberdony  shall  this  year  re- 
ceive L.IO. 

The  Synod  taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  subject  of  Sab- 
bath sanctification,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1 .  That  the  Sabbath  is  a  divine  institution,  and  that  it  is  of  universal 
and  permanent  obligation. 

2.  That  the  Sabbath  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals and  societies,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  respect,  and  that 
every  consideration  of  humanity,  patriotism  and  religion,  demand  that 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  have  its  observance  as  a  day  of 
sacred  rest  preserved  in  our  land. 

3.  That  the  Synod  witness  with  grief  and  alarm  the  fearful  increase  of 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  more  especially  the  reckless  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  in  various  quarters  to  give  to  this  evil  positive  and  public 
encouragement,  as  also  the  unscriptural,  infidel,  and  demoralising  senti- 
ments which  have  been  recently  promulgated  on  this  subject,  and  with 
which,  it  is  evident,  the  minds  of  many  in  different  classes  of  society  are 
deeply  imbued. 

4.  That  the  Synod,  recognising  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be 
binding  on  the  nation  as  such,  cannot  but  regard  the  running  of  the  mail 
on  that  dav  as  an  act  of  national  sin  ;  and  they  also  consider  that  all  un- 
necessary labour  connected  with  public  works,  and  all  unnecessary  travel- 
ling, whether  by  railways,  steam- vessels,  private  conveyances,  or  other- 
wise, must  be  offensive  to  God,  and  calculated  to  bring  down  his  righteous 
displeasure  on  the  land. 
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5.  Thftt  the  Sjnod  particularly  feel  themselves  called  npon  to  testify 
in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  running  of  railway  trains  on  the  Sah- 
bath,  for  the  indiscriminate  conyeyance  of  passengers,  as  being  an  open 
and  flagrant  yiolation  of  the  diyine  law,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
community,  both  in  a  religious,  moral,  and  economical  point  of  view. 

6.  That  the  Synod  cordially  a'pprove  of  the  resolution  of  the  present 
Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  to  discontinue  the  run- 
ning of  trains  on  that  line  on  the  Lord's  day,  would  rejoice  in  the  exten- 
sive efforts  which  have  been  made  throughout  the  country  to  support 
them  in  that  resolution,  and  would  express  their  earnest  desire  and  hope 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  persevere  in  this  laudable 
and  patriotic  course. 

That  the  Synod  instruct  their  clerk  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolutions  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company,  to  be  laid  before  them  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

Professor  M*Crie  read  a  report  on  the  subject  of  deacons  and  Presby- 
terial  visitations.  The  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  returned  to  Professor 
MK^rie,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  down  the  report  to  Presbyteries,  that 
they  may  take  it  into  consideration,  and  report  to  next  Synod. 

A  report  of  the  committee  for  the  management  of  the  Magazine  was 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Synod  might  dismiss  all  misgivings 
as  to  the  solvency  of  the  periodical.  The  committee  was  authorised,  if 
they  deem  it  expedient,  to  publish  the  Magazine  monthly,  in  a  cheaper 
form.  Mr  Shaw  and  Mr  Headrick  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  sup- 
plies till  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

The  next  meeting  of  Synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  in 
DaTie  Street  Church,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  last  Sabbath  of  April, 
being  the  2d  day  of  May  1848,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Moderator  then  delivered  a  brief  parting  address,  and  the  Synod 
dissolved  by  prayer,  singing  of  God's  praise,  and  the  benediction. 

Robert  Shaw,  Syn.  Clk. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SYNOD. 

The  matters  which  came  before  the  Synod  at  its  late  meeting,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  report,  were  mostly  of  a  practical  and  busi- 
ness character.  On  the  more  important  parts  of  its  proceedings,  and 
especially  on  its  missionary  and  financial  schemes,  we  would  now 
make  a  few  remarks. 

Case  of  the  Campbell  Street  Congregation. 
The  case  of  the  Congregation  of  Campbell  Street,  Glasgow,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Synod  during  the  whole  of  two  successive  days.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  painful  nature  that  has  ever  been  before  the  court, 
and  one  which  reads  important  lessons  both  to  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions. It  should  impress  on  all  the  ministers  in  our  communion  the 
necessity  of  conscientious,  deliberate  and  diligent  preparation  for  the 
polpity  so  that  the  solidity  and  maturity  of  their  discourses  may  con- 
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vince  all  who  hear  them  of  their  well-directed  industry,  as  students  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  seek  occasion  against  them.  And  still  more  impressively  does  this 
speak  to  congregations,  and  especially  on  two  points :  Firsts  it  warns 
them  of  the  sin  and  dsmger  of  being  too  anxious  about  numbers,  and  of 
setting  their  hearts  too  much  on  what  is  called  popular  preaching. 
When  a  man's  natural  method  of  preaching  is  such  as  is  in  itself  attrac- 
tive, as  well  as  solid  and  edifying,  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  precious 
gift  of  God,  for  which  both  minister  and  people  have  reason  to  give 
thanks ;  but  to  court  popularity,  and  have  recourse  to  means  for  attain- 
ing this  as  an  end,  is  despicable  in  a  minister,  and  places  him  on  a  level 
with  the  actor  whose  whole  aim  is  to  please.  And  to  make  popularity 
the  standard  by  which  a  minister  is  to  be  tried — ^to  make  the  fulness  of 
the  church  a  guage  of  his  fidelity  and  usefulness  as  a  servant  of  Christ 
— ^as  we  fear  was  done  to  some  extent  in  the  present  case — ^is  to  enter- 
tain most  degrading  ideas  of  God's  ordinance  of  preaching,  and  shews 
a  state  of  mind  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
who  would  aid  in  maintaining  the  Lord's  cause  among  our  hands  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  called  to  the  continuous  exercise  of  patience  and 
self-denial.  The  first  lesson  taught  congregations  among  us  is,  there- 
fore, to  beware  of  being  too  anxious  about  popular  preaching.  A  second 
lesson  which  it  teaches  congregations  is  to  beware  of  allowing  a  captious, 
censorious,  murmuring  disposition  to  find  entrance  among  them, — a 
disposition  that  often  originates,  no  one  can  tell  how,  and  that  fi^ts  it- 
self, it  cannot  well  say  wherefore ;  and  which,  having  once  entered,  eats 
as  doth  a  canker,  poisoning  and  corrupting  the  best  affections  of  natui^ 
and  perverting  the  purest  and  holiest  feelings  which  our  religion  incul- 
cates and  produces.  Than  the  entrance  of  such  a  spirit  nothing  can  be 
more  disastrous  to  religion  in  a  congregation.  Its  efiects  on  the  Lord's 
vineyard  are  no  better  than  those  of  the  canker-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
the  locust,  or  the  mildew  on  the  produce  of  the  garden.  It  blights  the 
prosperity  of  a  congregation,  eats  up  the  green  leaves  of  charity,  mars 
the  lovely  finiits  of  righteousness,  grieves  the  spirit  of  God,  and  causes 
him  to  fly  far  hence,  on  his  dove  wings,  ftx>m  such  scenes  of  conten- 
tion ; — and,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  states  into  which  a 
congregation  can  fkll,  either  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit  and 
comfort,  and,  therefore,  one  against  which  all  should  watch  and 
pray,  lest,  ere  they  are  aware,  they  fall  into  a  state  so  very  disas- 
trous. 

Let  ministers  remember  that,  while  they  may  be  useftil  otherwise, 
the  greatest  mean  of  useftilness  entrusted  to  them  is,  the  public  preach- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  sanctuary.  That  they  may  do  this  efiiciently,  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  that  they  regularly  devote  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  each  week  exclusively  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit ;  and, 
without  this  conscientious  diligence,  no  natural  abilities,  no  general 
fiind  of  acquired  knowledge,  no  fluency  of  speech,  no  occasional  flashes 
of  genius,  no  fortunate  exhibitions  on  rare  occasions,  no  amount  of  at- 
tention, as  men,  nor  of  labour  in  other  departments  of  official  duty, 
will  prevent  their  ministry  firom  becoming  inefficient,  or  prevent  their 
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own  minds  from  being  dissipated,  and  enervated,  and  enfeebled,  and  in- 
capc^Ie  of  everj  sostained,  and  manlj,  and  elevated  exercise.  The  man 
wbo  is  to  be  found  in  his  study  only  on  Saturday,  will  be  there  to  com- 
paratively little  purpose  then ;  even  though  he  write  his  discourses,  it 
must  be  superficial,  extemporaneous,  untempered  work,  which,  except 
in  particular  circumstances,  does  not  deserve  the  approbation  either 
of  God  or  man,  and  it  would  be  matter  of  deep  regret  that  such  pro- 
ductions should  ever  come  to  be  relished  by  the  people.  On  the  other 
liand,  let  congregations  remember  that  their  pastors  are  men  of 
like  frailties  with  themselves, — let  them  consider  that  they  are  liable 
to  mani£;)ld  and  peculiarly  painful  cares,  and  vexations,  and  depressions, 
in  attempting  to  act  a  faithful  part  in  these  trying  times, — ^let  them 
always  treat  them  with  courtesy  and  benignity,  and  Christian  ten- 
derness ;  and  when  they  ''  bow  the  knee  before  Uie  Father  of  mercies," 
let  them  bear  their  pastors  upon  their  hearts,  continuaUy  seeking  for 
them  all  the  gi^  and  graces  which  are  necessary  to  the  edifying  of 
Christ's  body,  the  Church,  and  they  may  rest  assured,  that  prayerful 
kindness  is  Uie  strongest  of  all  motives  that  can  operate  on  a  minister, 
to  stimulate  him  to  conquer  his  own  defects,  and  to  render  himself  more 
usefbl  and  acceptable  to  his  hearers.  Diligence  and  industry,  when 
united  with  prudence  and  humility,  in  a  minister,  will  uniformly  secure 
the  reelect  and  esteem  of  his  people,  and  will  even  retrieve  many  errors, 
cover  many  defects,  and  lead  them  to  put  up  with  many  in&mities : 
and  a  kind,  affectionate,  and  forbearing  disposition  in  a  congregation, 
will  preserve  and  cherish  the  heart  of  a  minister,  in  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  depression  and  discouragement,  in  which  ungenerous  mur- 
muring would  have  relaxed  his  energies,  and  have  caused  his  spirit  to  die 
within  him.  Let  then,  ministers  and  people,  bear  and  forbear  with  one 
another — ^let  them,  on  both>sides,  be  considerate,  faithful  and  affectionate 
— let  them  be  helpers  of  one  another's  joy,  and  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens-!—let  them  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  to  kindness,  and  to 
zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  and  then  the  Lord  will  hear  their  prayers — 
then  the  Lord  will  pour  out  upon  them  showers,  even  showers  of  bless- 
ing— then  shall  they  reap  the  full  measure  of  the  blessing  attached  to 
tbeir  relation  as  pastor  and  people  on  earth,  and  be  most  prepared  for 
that  congregation  in  the  heavens,  which  is  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

Resolutioks  respecting  the  Sabbath. 

In  a  former  article  in  this  periodical,  we  shewed,  that  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions now  in  existence,  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  most  precious. 
It  is  an  invaluable  boon  to  man  and  beast  It  has  already  been  the 
means  of  conferring  unspeakable  blessings  on  this  country,  both  in  a 
temporal  and  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  Yet  how  extensively  does 
Sabbath  pro&nation  now  abound?  How  many  evince  that  they  are 
Borelj  galled  by  the  strictness  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  animat- 
ed against  it  by  tlie  spirit  of  malignancy  ?  Even  when  the  judgments 
of  God  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  we  have  seen  men  waxing  wroth  about 
the  Sabbath — ^we  have  seen  them  mad  with  rage  against  it,  and  con- 
spiring together  to  break  its  bands  and  to  cast  away  its  cords.    If  thia 
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fanatical  crusade  had  succeeded,  the  delirious  joj  of  its  projectors  would 
have  been  the  signal  of  consequences  to  the  country  for  ever  to  be 
lamented.  In  no  movement  by  which  society  is  presently  agitated  has 
religion  more  at  stake — ^has  humanity  more  at  stake — has  Sa>ttish  pat- 
riotism more  at  stake,  than  in  the  questions  that  were  recently  moved 
respecting  the  Sabbath,  and  which  are  far  from  being  finally  settled. 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  all  who  love  their  country,  and  would 
be  loyal  to  their  God,  to  lend  their  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
maintain  what  yet  remains  of  the  ancient  sanctity  of  our  Scottish 
Sabbaths.  The  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders 
will  be  found  to  breathe  the  unqualified  spirit  of  the  foiurth  command- 
ment ;  directed  as  they  are,  not  merely  against  indiscriminate  travelling 
by  the  railway  on  the  Sabbath,  but  against  all  unnecessary  travelling 
in  other  ways,  and  against  all  labour  in  connection  with  public  works, 
that  is  not  of  indispensable  moral  necessity.  These  resolutions  must 
gain  for  themselves  the  credit  of  impartiality  from  aU,  whether  enemies 
or  friends.  There  is,  however,  one  additional  point  which  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  introduce  formally,  but  which  was  omitted,  probably 
owing  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  resolutions  were  drawn  up. 
We  refer  to  the  other  ways,  besides  the  running  of  the  mail,  in  whidi 
the  Sabbath  is  desecrated  by  public  authority,  and  by  those  moving  in 
the  most  elevated  circles  of  British  society.  This  is  a  matter,  we  con- 
ceive, of  very  great  importance — ^the  very  fountainhead,  indeed,  finom 
which  Sabbadi  desecration  has  flowed  forUi  among  those  who  move  in 
the  lower  grades  of  human  life.  Besides,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  well-meant  attempts  to  secure  desirable  reformations  have  fiEiiled, 
because,  while  the  persons  engaged  in  this  work  have  sought  to  reform 
the  poor,  they  have,  tlirough  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  spirit  of  adulation, 
been  careless  of  the  reformation  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  though  these 
were  chargeable  with  the  same  sins  to  an  extent  unspeakably  greater. 
And  may  not  attempts  to  promote  the  sanctity  of  Uie  Sabbat  have 
failed,  because,  while  magistrates,  and  ministers,  and  associations  have 
contended  against  the  Sabbath  desecration  of  the  poor,  they  have  been 
altogether  silent  about  the  Sabbath  desecration  of  the  rich,  and  the  noble, 
and  the  mighty  of  this  world  ?  There  is  an  awful  impartiality  in  the  law 
of  God.  It  knows  no  rank,  nor  class.  It  speaks  to  mankind — ^to  all 
mankind  alike — to  the  king  on  the  throne  and  the  beggar  on  the  dung- 
hill, it  speaks  with  the  same  tone  of  supreme  and  inflexible  authority  : 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

The  friends  of  the  Sabbath  have  done  nobly  in  their  efforts  against 
many  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration,  but  we  feel  that,  as  yet,  they  have 
scarcely  been  faithful  in  their  testimony  against  Sabbath  pro&nation  in 
high  places,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  pointed  out,  and  its 
sinfulness  exposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  public  attention  to  these 
evils,  by  which  God  is  so  much  dishonoured.  In  all  periods,  national 
degeneracy  has  begun  at  the  Court,  and  the  Court  has  infected  the 
capital,  and  the  capital  has  spread  the  infection  to  towns,  and  towns 
have  disseminated  it  to  every  hamlet,  in  the  most  remote  and  sedaded 
of  the  rural  districts.  And  a  general  reformation  of  a  country  can 
never  be  accompUshed  permanently,  while  the  fn^tige  of  hi^  birth. 
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and  the  splendours  of  rank,  and  that  fascination  of  manners,  which,  in 
the  eye  of  imagination,  though  not  of  conscience,  '^  makes  vice  lose 
half  its  evil  hj  losing  all  its  grossness," — a  general  reformation  can 
never  he  permanently  secured  while  all  the  influence  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  nobles  are,  through  their  habitual  example,  exerted  to 
sedooe  the  lower  orders  from  the  ways  of  God,  and  particularly  while 
sin  is  countenanced  in  the  palace,  and  finds  a  shelter  in  the  throne. 
In  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  efibrts  made  by  Nehemiah  to 
promote  Sabbath  observance,  we  read  that  he  ^'  contended,"  first  and 
idiiefly,  *'  with  the  nobles  ofJudah"  And  so  long  as  the  nobles  of  a 
land  are  practically  exempted  from  subjection  to  the  Sabbath  law, — 
while  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  considered  as  a  privileged 
clasB,  who  have  a  ri^t  to  do  their  own  works,  and  follow  their  own 
pleasares,  and  enjoy  their  own  amusements  and  festivities  on  God*s 
holy  day, — ^while  those  who  wear  crowns,  and  coronets,  and  mitresi 
pnofiine  tiie  Sabbath,  according  to  the  pattern  shewn  in  the  mount  of 
wwhinin,  we  despair  of  any  effort  being  successful  in  bringmg  the  coun* 
try  to  observe  it,  according  to  the  pattern  shewn  in  the  mount  of  reve* 
Isikiu 

One  section  of  the  public  press  has,  in  its  fury  against  the  Sabbath, 
violated  aU  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  society,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
lowest  and  most  villanous  personality,  such  as  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
any  person  who  has  the  smallest  pretensions  to  enlightenment ;  which 
no  honourable  mind  would  adopt  even  in  the  most  desperate  case,  and 
which  ought  to  be  left  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  who  consider  them- 
selves outcasts  and  outlaws  from  aU  moral  order ;  but  there  is  a  natural 
affinity  between  bad  principles  and  rude  behaviour,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  enemies  of  God's  day  should  become  the  revilers  of  God's 
children.  It  is  right  to  be  taught  even  by  an  enemy,  and  the  anxiety 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath  have  shewn  to  find  evil  things  to  say 
against  its  friends,  shews  the  necessity  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  study  consistency,  and  even  to  make  improvements  on  the  head  of 
Sabbat  observance.  Even  those  of  us  who  may  observe  the  Sabbath 
with  the  most  of  external  decorum — ^who  would  recoil  at  the  idea  of 
engaging  in  week-day  amusements  or  worldly  employments,  and  who 
are  never  to  be  seen  on  the  pleasure  walk,  or  met  with  at  the  festive 
board  on  the  Sabbath-day,  even  such  may  come  far  short  in  spiritua- 
lity, and  fervour,  and  elevation  of  soul.  How  unlike  our  best  services 
on  earth  to  what  the  Sabbath  should  be  I  How  unlike  to  the  Sabbaths 
above — to  that  unbroken  calm — that  entire  resting  from  sin — that 
divine  tranquillity — that  soul-satisfying  complacency  in  God  which  fills 
every  spirit  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  spreads  a  peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  and  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable  through  all  the  many 
mansions  of  the  celestial  city.  As  expectants  of  glory  let  us  cultivate 
a  growing  love  to  the  weekly  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  best  preparatives 
fiur  the  everlasting  Sabbath  and  its  endless  services. 

The  Position  or  the  Synod's  Mission. 
On  this  subject  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge,  as  it  is  dis- 
enaed  by  a  coRespondent  in  a  previous  article.    His  very  ea^jACiotia 
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remarks  are  worthy  of  being  pondered ;  onlj  we  do  not  feel  so  much  as 
he  appears  to  do,  that  the  Synod  of  Origmal  Seceders  stands  in  need  of 
vindication  before  the  world  on  this  head.  The  resources  of  our  Church 
have  been  so  limited,  her  numbers,  till  within  a  period  comparatively 
recent,  have  been  so  very  few,  and  her  perplexities  so  great,  and  con- 
stant, and  depressing,  that  it  was  no  more  within  her  reach,  twen^ 
years  ago,  to  take  part  in  the  missionary  work,  than  it  is  in  the  power 
of  those  who  have  been  newly  sent  out  on  a  mission  to  a  heathen  land, 
themselves  to  originate  and  maintain  other  missions  in  countries  still 
more  remote,  llie  special  work  to  which  our  fathers  were  called,  in 
providence,  was  to  be^  testimony  for  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  Soot- 
land,  and  the  means  allotted  to  them  were  such  as  were  proportioned 
to  this  work,  and  necessarily  confined  their  operations  to  their  native 
land.  ''  The  field  is  the  world,"  but  the  great  captain  called  them  to  a 
strong  position  in  that  part  of  the  field  which  was  already  occupied; 
which  position  they  were  commanded  to  maintcdn,  at  all  hazards,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  their  fiuthful  and  disinterested  adherence 
unto  truth,  they  were  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  great,  and  liberal, 
and  living  principles  of  the  Reformation,  until  these  were  heartily 
espoused  by  multitudes,  then  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  revived  of  reformation  principles  vras  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
life,  and  missionary  zeal.  Thus,  in  the  order  of  moral  causation,  our 
testimony  for  truth  may  have  been  a  most  important  element  in  origi- 
nating the  missionary  schemes  of  the  Free  Church,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  sight  of  him  who  can  trace  all  efiects  to  their  causes,  we  humbly 
indulge  the  hope,  that  the  Original  Secession  Church  may  be  found  to 
have  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  missionary  cause,  though  she  has 
not  yet  been  honoured  to  appear  on  the  missionary  field ;  just  as  a 
divisicm  of  an  army,  without  ever  coming  into  immediate  conflict  with 
the  foe,  by  occupying  some  important  position  in  which  they  are  simply 
required  to  maintain  their  ground,  may  contribute  to  the  victory,  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  those  troops  which  are  actually  engaged. 

It  was  long  a  heavy  trial  to  the  godly  in  our  communion  that  we 
were  not  honoured  to  take  part  in  a  work  so  glorifying  to  God,  and  so 
beneficial  to  man.  And  when  the  Synod  reserved  to  have  a  mission  of 
its  own,  this  resolution  was  unanimously  responded  to  by  our  people, 
and  the  greatest  delight  was  every  where  felt  in  the  prospect  of  our 
soon  being  privileged  to  aid  as  a  Church  in  bearing  to  the  dispersed  of 
Israel  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  love.  After  these  hopes  had  been 
raised  to  the  uttermost,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  be  sud- 
denly blighted  in  a  manner  altogether  unforeseen.  Tliis  was  a  severe 
blow — a  most  afflictive  providence^— a  loud  call  to  humiliation.  From 
the  consequences  of  thw  disheartening  occurrence,  we  have  not  yet 
been  delivered — ^we  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  quali- 
fied and  disposed  to  go  forth  in  tins  work.  This  is  very  trying,  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  disheartened.  We  ought  to  regard  this  ob- 
stacle as  thrown  in  the  way  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  and  we  should  go 
on  praying,  and  go  on  collecting,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred;  we  should 
even  be  stimulated  to  higher  ajrdour,  and  a  more  intense  zeal,  by  the 
difiiculties  which,  for  the  present,  have  beset  and  frustrated  our  first 
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efforts.  K  this  be  done,  in  due  time  we  will  undoubtedly  obtain  an 
OQtgate  in  a  manner  that  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace  and 
wisdom,  and  that  will  convince  ourselves  that  it  was  well  our  services 
were  not  accepted  in  the  time  and  way  originally  intended. 

While  all  means  of  a  scriptural  kind  are  used  to  obtain  missionaries, 
we  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  rashly ;  that  we  will  not  rush  into 
action  firom  want  of  &dth  and  patience  to  wait  God's  time  ;  that  while 
we  are  ready  to  embrace  every  opening,  we  will  embark  in  no  uncer- 
tain courses ;  that  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  fascinated  by  no  ro- 
mantic schemes ;  that  we  will  follow  the  leadings  of  providence  rather 
than  outrun  them  :  and  while  we  stand  upon  our  watch-tower  to  hear 
what  he  will  say  to  us,  let  us  neither  hearken  with  the  ear  of  carnal 
reason,  nor  of  devout  imagination,  but  with  the  ear  of  a  living  faith. 
From  undisciplined  enthusiasm, — from  want  of  courage  to  stand  still, — 
from  want  of  entire  devotion  to  their  commander,  and  of  implicit  faith 
in  his  arrangements,  soldiers  often  rush  without  orders  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  To  have  maintained  the  position  assigned  them  until  called 
to  advance — ^to  have  been  willingto  beunhonoured — ^to  have  been  willing, 
without  repining,  to  see  others  gaining  conquests  and  gathering  laurels, 
would  have  been  a  higher  courage — ^would  have  been  valour  of  a 
nobler  species — would  have  shewn  spirits  cast  in  a  higher  and  sublimer 
mould.  And  such,  in  our  apprehension,  is  the  spirit  we  are  called 
upon  at  present  to  cultivate  and  to  manifest  in  regard  to  missionary 
work.  While  we  desire  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  command, 
^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  we  should  have  the  constancy,  and  the 
courage,  and  the  self-denial,  and  the  faith,  to  yield  a  submission  equally 
implicit  to  the  obvious  arrangements  of  providence.  "  He  that  believeth 
wiU  not  make  haste."  While  indifference,  and  procrastination,  and 
selfish  indolence  are  to  be  avoided  as  most  heinous  sins,  the  on  waitings 
of  ^  £uth  unfeigned"  are  always  pleasing  to  God,  and  have  always  a 
blessed  outgate.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forward  in  faith  and  prayer,  in 
making  preparations  for  the  missionary  enterprise ;  and  if  the  contri- 
butions of  David  must,  for  the  present,  be  detained  in  the  treasury,  let 
OS  hope  that  a  Solomon  shall  in  due  time  be  raised  up,  who  shall  turn 
these  contributions  to  better  account  than  could  have  been  previously 
done  in  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

The  LiQuroATioN  Scheme. 

The  design  of  this  scheme  is  to  liquidate  the  whole  debt  lying  on 
congregational  property  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeai-s.  The  end  aimed 
at  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  one  which  united  efforts 
could  easily  attain.  Debt,  like  sin,  in  all  its  forms,  "  is  evil,  only  evil, 
and  that  continually,"  It  is  without  one  good  quality  to  recommend  its 
character,  and  without  one  argument  to  enforce  its  claims.  It  brings  no 
blessings  in  its  train,  and  it  is  the  prolific  parent  of  uneasiness,  anxiety, 
vexation,  perplexity  and  misery.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  pain  which  debt  causes  to  a  truly  honest  man ;  nor  is  it  more  easy 
to  specify  all  the  disadvantages  and  embarrassments  which  it  causes  to 
the  thoughtless  and  improvident. 

Debt  is,  therefore,  an  evil  from  which  every  man  should  resolve,  in 
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reliance  on  the  grace  of  Grod,  to  keep  himself  free,  or  to  set  himself  free. 
Reason  and  reUgion  equally  call  on  us  to  attend  to  this  point.  Our 
character,  our  usefulness,  our  independence,  our  comfort,  aU  depend 
much  on  our  continually  studying,  as  a  moral  and  religious  duty,  to  be 
unencumbered  with^debt.  Much  of  the  discomfort — ^much  of  the  moral 
degradation — ^many  of  our  commercial  and  domestic  agonies,  have 
arisen  from  a  relaxation  of  the  thorough  honesty,  and  the  high-souled 
independence  tiiat  prevailed  in  former  days,  and  from  the  vanity,  the 
pride,  the  upsetting  spirit,  the  -want  of  economy,  and  frugality,  and 
honesty  that  have  come  in  their  stead.  Next  to  the  things  that  belong 
immediately  to  their  soul's  salvation,  as  they  wish  to  have  peacefrd 
minds,  to  have  happy  families,  to  be  persons  of  respected  character,  to 
have  a  well-sheltered  age,  to  leave  no  embarrassments  to  their  surviv- 
ors, individuals  should  endeavour,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  bring  them- 
selves into  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  they  owe  no  man  anything. 
If  this  cost  a  struggle,— even  though  it  require  a  protracted,  and  a 
painful  struggle,  even  though  the  desire  to  be  honest  convert  the  whole 
life  into  a  conflict,  this  will  impart  continual  accessions  of  strength  to 
the  character ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  angeb,  the  bjlitle  of  life, 
in  such  a  case,  presents  a  more  glorious  spectacle  than  the  most  splen- 
did scenes  ever  witnessed  in  the  halls  of  luxury,  than  the  most  exciting 
contests  for  power  and  glory  ever  waged  among  political  chieftains. 

As  congregational  sins  are  not  less  evil  than  personal  sins,  so  not  less 
evil,  nor  less  embarrassing,  nor  less  wasteful  and  ruinous  is  congrega- 
tional debt  than  personal  debt ;  and  it  is  not  less  a  duty  to  endeavour, 
even  though  it  may  require  many  struggles  and  sacrifices,  to  have  it 
entirely  and  for  ever  cancelled.  Congregational  debt  is  an  expensive 
thing.  Not  to  speak  of  the  expense  connected  with  bills  and  bonds, 
which  is  often  considerable,  interest  must  be  regularly  paid ;  and  con- 
gregations with  £200,  or  £400,  or  £600  of  debt,  must  pay,  annually, 
a  sum  of  £10,  or  £20,  or  £30. 

Congregational  debt  is  a  wasteful  cmd  ruinous  thing.  It  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  interest  paid  for  money  is  wasteful,  provided  the 
money  borrowed  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  larger  return 
than  the  rate  of  interest  paid.  But  no  man's  affairs  are  otherwise  than 
in  the  very  worst  state,  when  he  requires  to  borrow  money  on  interest 
which  yields  him  no  return.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  interest  paid  for 
money  lying  on  a  house  that  is  standing  empty,  for  money  lying  on 
the  buildings  and  machinery  of  public  works  that  are  not  employed,  or 
for  money  laid  out  in  fruitiess  speculations.  And  the  sum  paid  for  in- 
terest on  congregational  property  is  also  money  that  produces  nothing, 
^— money  that  yields  no  retiun;  it  does  as  little  good  to  the  congregation, 
or  to  any  individual  connected  with  it,  as  if  it  were  so  much  money 
annually  put  into  a  bag,  and  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is 
therefore  a  wasteful  thing,  and  ruinous  to  the  resources  of  congre- 
gations. And,  besides,  it  is  wasUjulness  which  will  go  on  from  age  to  age^ 
and  whichjfrom  generation  to  generation^  will  increase  the  sum  mispeniy  until 
the  accumulated  amount  may  suffice  to  purcliase  estates^  and  this  result  can 
only  be  prevented,  either  by  the  debt  being  discharged,  or  which  is  as 
l^cl Ji  hy  its  causing  congregational  bankruptcy  and  ruin.     If  the  debt 
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be  not  dischai^ed,  if  the  congregation  be  not  ruined,  if  it  continues  to 
exist,  saj  for  one  hundred  years,  as  many  congregations  have  already 
done,  and  as  some  congregations  will  do,  Uien,  in  that  period,  how  enor- 
mous tbe  sum  expended,  even  by  the  congregation  that  pays  only  £10 
(^annual  interest?  The  simple  sum  paid  for  interest  in  that  period  would 
be  £1000.  But  this,  if  itseU'laid  out  at  compound  interest,  would  have 
amoYmted  to  several  thousands.  And  all  this  sum,  in  the  case  of  con- 
gr^ations  that  have  already  existed  during  a  hundred  years,  and  been 
iJl  that  time  in  debt,  to  the  small  extent  supposed,  has  been  expended 
to  no  adequate  purpose.  The  debt  has  been  paid  over,  and  over,  and 
over  again.  In  a  hundred  years,  a  congregation,  in  what  it  gives  for 
annual  interest,  will  pay  its  debt  not  less  than  five  times,  if  we  merely 
ooDfflder  the  interest  by  itself;  but  if  we  consider  what  the  sum  given 
for  interest  ought  to  have  realised  if  laid  out  itself  at  interest,  which  is 
the  just  mode  of  calculation,  they  will  pay  it  much  oflener.  Estimated 
in  the  latter  way,  a  congregation  pays  its  debt  every  fifteen  years  in 
what  it  pays  for  interest.  Every  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  congre- 
gation thirty  years,  helps  to  pay  its  whole  debt  twice — every  man  who 
is  forty-five  years  a  member  of  a  congregation,  helps  to  pay  its  whole 
debt  Aree  times — and  in  those  rare  cases  where  a  person  is  sixty  years 
a  member  of  a  congregation,  he  helps  to  pay  its  whole  debt  for  the 
fonarih  ttmCj  and  afler  it  has  been  paid  the  foiu*th  time,  the  debt  is  still 
there  to  be  paid  four  times  over  by  the  sexagenarian  members  that  come 
alter.  And  is  not  congregational  debt  then  a  wasteful  thing  ?  Is  it  not 
a  great  benefit  to  the  members  of  a  congregation  to  have  it  paid  oif  at 
once,  rather  than  to  be  under  the  necessity,  if  they  live,  of  paying  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  yet  leaving  it  unpaid,  as  a  drag  and  a  burden 
on  their  successors  f  It  is  a  great  saving  to  the  members  of  a  congre- 
gation, surely,  to  pay  their  debt  only  once,  compared  with  paying  it 
twice  or  thrice,  or  four  times ! 

And  more  than  this,  is  it  not  a  positive  duty  in  congregations,  where 
it  is  at  all  possible,  to  endeavour  to  pay  off  the  pecuniary  burdens  Ijring 
on  them  ?  Frugality  and  economy  are  duties  binding  upon  mankind  in 
every  station  and  relation  in  society,  as  well  as  on  individuals  ;  on 
Churches  in  their  collective  capacity,  as  well  as  on  members  of  the 
Church.  Wherever  there  is  a  want  of  economy  the  blessing  of  provi* 
denoe  cannot  be  expected.  Now  the  sums  paid  for  interest  have  been 
shewn  to  be  very  expensive — ^they  are  sums  that  would  not  be  requisite 
if  the  debt  was  discharged,  and  therefore  we  are  chargeable  with  a 
want  of  economy ;  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  extravagance  ;  chargeable 
with  laying  out  the  talents  given  by  the  Lord  unwisely  and  unfaith- 
fiilly,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  squandered  away,  fi'om  year  to  year,  and 
fitnn  generation  to  generation,  in  paying  interest,  while  this  might  be 
prevented  by  a  serious  effort  made  in  a  united  way,  for  a  thorough  and 
speedy  liquidation  of  our  debt 

And  the  liquidation  of  congregational  debt  would  be  attended  with. 
many  advantages.  Congregations,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
periUed  by  debt,  would  be  restored  ;  those  which  have  been  depressed 
bj  it  would  be  revived  and  strengthened  ;  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
pecomary  embarrassments,  which,  as  is  well  known,  often  create  divi- 
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sions,  excite  alarm,  and  cause  grievous  perplexities  and  annoyances  to 
all  concerned ;  one  of  the  bugbears  that  scare  awaj  timorous  and  very 
prudent  persons  from  us  would  be  removed ;  at  no  more  expense  than 
at  present,  we  would  be  able  to  maintain  divine  ordinances  in  a  more 
creditable  manner,  and  be  able  to  do  more  for  the  poor,  and  more  for 
the  heathen,  and  more  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  every 
good  and  holy  cause.  In  short,  congregations  like  individuals  would 
feel,  that  freedom  from  debt  contributes  to  prosperity  in  a  thousand 
ways  that  cannot  be  described ;  and  they  would  find  a  comfort,  and  a 
strength,  and  an  increase  of  energy  in  the  feeling,  that,  though  poor, 
they  are  independent. 

And,  although  considered  in  a  financial  view,  debt  was  no  evil — 
though  it  was  not  ruinous — though  it  was  attended  with  no  embarras- 
sing and  discouraging  consequences,  yet  it  ought  to  be  painM  to  the 
mind  of  every  right  thinking  man  and  woman  to  reflect,  that  there  is 
debt  upon  the  Church — ^that  the  creditor  has  a  claim  upon  the  sanctu- 
ary— ^that  the  house  of  God  is  not  free.  A  good  and  pious  disposition 
should  incline  the  children  of  God  to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  house 
of  their  Fatheb  a  house  without  debt  And  there  is  something  not  to 
be  commended — something  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  religious  feel- 
ing, in  the  indifference  with  which  this  matter  has  been  so  long  and 
so  generally  regarded.  Formerly  God  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Is  it  for 
you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  houses,  and  diis  house  lie  waste  ?" 
And  may  he  not  say  to  the  Churches  in  our  land,  "  Was  it  for  you, 
O  ye,  to  expend  so  much  money  on  useless  and  pernicious  luxuries, 
and  lay  out  so  much  at  interest,  and  lay  up  so  much  in  banks,  while 
my  house  was  in  debt?" 

To  defray  all  the  debt. lying  on  the  Original  Secession  Church  is  a 
possible  and  practicable  matter,  and  one  which,  by  united  and  patient 
efforts,  accompanied  with  but  a  very  little  of  self-denial,  can  be  eadly 
accomplished.  We  pay  all  the  debt  every  iioenU/  years  in  simple  interest, 
and  surely,  poor  as  we  are,  there  is  money  enough  among  us  by  an 
effort,  to  clear  it  off  in  five  years  ?  And  surely  there  is  among  us  re- 
ligion enough,  grace  enough,  virtue  enough,  common  sense  enough, 
to  make  us  willing  to  purchase  freedom  by  our  united  efforts,  llie 
Reformed  Presbyterians  have  already,  to  their  immortal  honour,  paid 
all  their  debt ;  and  are  not  we  as  able  as  they  ?  And  shall  we  be  less 
willing  ?  The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Synod  has  wrought  admirably, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  report.  Returns  have  been  received 
from  seventeen  congregations,  whose  debt  amounted  to  £4381.  Of  this 
sum  already  £1865,  17s.  has  been  defrayed,  and  provision  made  for 
pajring  £800  :  7  : 2,  this  year.  Thus,  in  two  years,  these  seventeen 
congregations  will  pay  £2666  :  4  :  2,  or  more  than  half  of  their  whole 
debt;  and  the  saving  to  these  seventeen  congregations  will  be  £130 
per  annumj  by  what  they  have  already  done.  And  if  the  other  seven- 
teen congregations  and  upwards  have  done  as  much,  this  would  be  a 
saving  of  £260  to  the  Synod ;  and  when  the  whole  debt  of  £10,000  is 
paid,  this  would  be  a  saving  every  year  of  £600  to  the  Synod,  which 
sum  would  keep  several  missionaries  abroad,  or  maintain  several  minis* 
ters  at  home,  or  raise  the  whole  of  the  lowest  stipends  in  the  body  to 
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Aesomof  £100.  And  this  is  within  our  reach.  In  five  years,  if  we  have 
ooljfiuth  in  Grod,  perseverance  in  duty,  and  unity  in  drawing  &dthfully 
together,  we  may  see  this  accomplished.  But,  be  it  observed,  faith  is 
Moeasary,  and  perseverance  is  necessary,  and  united  action  is  necessary, 
Let  all,  without  exception,  do  what  they  can,  and  the  matter  is  done, 
md  when  it  is  done  not  one  individual  will  feel  himself  poorer  by  what 
he  has  given,  and  every  congregation  vnll  be  a  great  deal  richer ;  richer 
m  funds,  richer  in  energy,  richer  by  discovering  the  amazing  things 
that  can  be  done  even  by  a  small  body,  when  there  is  a  union  of  hands 
and  a  union  of  hearts. 


MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  SCHEME. 

We  had  prepared  an  article  an  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme  of  the 
Sjfm)dj  buty  after  being  partly  in  typCy  were  obliged  to  defer  it  for  want  of 
room.  We  hiwe  since  been  favoured  toith  a  sight  of  the  address  by  the  Cof^ 
miUee  of  Laymen  on  this  subject^  which  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  their  solemn  consideratianj  as  one  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  body  is  dependent. 


DR  CHALMERS. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  one  of  the  most  eminent 
standard-bearers  of  the  Church  has  fallen — one  of  her  brightest  lights 
has  been  quenched.  "  A  Prince  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel.** 
At  present  we  have  neither  space  nor  time -for  a  Aill  and  matured  con- 
sideration of  his  illustrious  career  as  a  minister,  an  author,  and  a 
Christian  patriot ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  uniting,  in  this  hasty  and  ex- 
temporaneous way,  with  all  right-hearted  Protestants  throughout  the 
world,  in  sincerely  deploring  his  loss  to  the  universal  Church,  and  to 
Catholic  Evangelical  Christianity.  By  his  simplicity  of  manners ;  by 
his  uprightness  of  character ;  by  his  generosity  of  nature  ;  by  his  noble 
enthusiasm  in  every  good  work,  he  secured  the  approbation  and  the 
love  of  the  good  and  the  wise  of  all  denominations.  By  the  wonderful 
talents  wherewith  God  had  endowed  him,  and  the  uncommon  splen- 
dour and  power  of  his  eloquence, — a  splendour  that  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  Scottish  Church,  so  far  as  appears  in  history,  and  a 
power  which  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  Knox,  and  Henderson,  and 
the  great  Robert  Bruce, — by  these  transcendent  gifts  he  was  made 
eminently  instrumental  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  in  recommending 
evangelical  religion  to  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  higher  circles  of 
SeotUsh  society. 

Dr  Chalmers  was  constitutionally  the  fiiend  and  the  devoted  ally  of 
all  beneficial  reformations ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  friend  of  reformation^  than  that  he  had  the  character  of  a  r«- 
former.  Owing  to  the  moderatism  with  which  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  of  Scotland  was  so  abandantly  saturated  in  his  earlier  days, 
even  liis  noble  nature  received  a  taint  from  which  it  never  wholly  re- 
covered, although  it  grew  less  and  less  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
goal  oi  his  glorious  curriculum.     Bom  under  the  reign  of  expediency 
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he  early  became  one  of  its  disciples ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
never  appears  to  have  recognised  as  mvanable  the  precedence  which 
principle  ought  to  have  over  policy,  but  on  many  questions  he  con- 
tinued to  prefer  what  he  thought  the  wise  to  the  right,  and  what  he 
thought  the  useful  to  the  true.  In  this  sense  we  are  disposed  to  say, 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  reformation  rather  than  a  reformer  by  cha- 
racter. His  principles  were  not  stem  enough  to  have  produced  great 
and  beneficial  moral  revolutions.  This  might  be  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  opinions  on  colonial  slavery,  Church  patronage,  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  regard  to  all  of  which,  by  substituting 
expediency  for  principle,  he  adopted  an  element  of  weakness  which 
would  have  for  ever  frustrated  the  benevolent  and  Chrisdan  ends  he 
had  in  view  in  regard  to  all  these  questions.  Church  establishments 
could  never  have  been  defended  among  evangelical  Christians  on  the 
low  ground  of  expediency ;  colonial  slavery  would  still  have  been  in 
existence  if  its  emancipation  had  not  been  advocated  by  others  on  the 
ground  of  immutable  and  eternal  justice  ;  and  Church  patronage,  with 
all  the  Erastianism  inseparable  from  its  very  existence,  would  have 
been  perpetuated  for  ever,  if  a  higher  power  had  not  taken  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  diplomatists,  into  his 
own  management,  and  settled  it  his  own  way. 

As  an  author,  the  principle  of  expediency  has  greatly  impaired  the 
value  of  Dr  Chalmers'  writings  on  all  those  subjects  where  he  admitted 
its  influence.  These  will  long  be  venerated  by  the  Church ;  but  we 
apprehend  they  will  be  regarded  by  posterity  to  be  more  valuable  as  a 
record  of  sentiments  than  a  repository  of  principles,  and  that  they  will 
be  more  useful  in  cherishing  pure,  and  holy,  and  noble  feelings,  than 
in  disseminating  truth  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  But  it 
would  be  altogether  wrong  to  think  of  Dr  Chalmers  as  a  cold  and  firo- 
cen  utilitarian  of  tlie  school  of  Foley.  His  utilitarianism  has  only  re- 
spect to  the  outward  institutions  of  the  Church  and  of  society,  and  not 
to  evangelical  doctrines  ;  for  while  the  feet  of  his  system  was  partly  iron 
and  partly  clay,  it  was  refulgent  with  a  golden  head  of  pure  gospel 
truth,  and  his  expediency  schemes  are,  therefore,  always  found  associat- 
ed with  the  warm  and  vital  energy  of  true  godhness ;  nay,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  pages,  often  a  striking, 
and,  in  one  sense,  refreshing  union  of  the  utilitarkm  and  the  Utopian, 
Numerous  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  speeches  and  writings. 
As  specimens,  we  may  refer  to  his  schemes  for  the  adjustment  of  patron- 
age and  slavery,  and  to  his  speech  on  the  subject  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Having,  with  the  cool  calculation  of  an  utilitarian,  formed  his 
plan  of  adjusting  these  questions,  by  a  compromise  between  scriptural 
principle  and  subsisting  interests,  the  fine  ardours  of  genius  and  phil- 
anthropy that  were  within  him,  as  if  impatient  of  the  servile  restraint 
to  which  their  immortal  energies  had  been  subjected,  broke  forth  like 
the  mid-day  sun  afler  a  cold  and  cloudy  morning,  investing  the  subject 
with  an  effulgence  of  glory  in  which  the  good  man  luxuriated  with  his 
whole  soul,  and  before  which  he  saw  all  diliiculties  vanbh  as  if  by  en- 
chantment ;  just  as  if  the  blossoms  of  paradise  could  have  been  made 
to  grow  on  the  boughs  of  policy,  as,  in  the  natural  world,  the  gardener 
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cao  make  the  apple  to  grow  on  the  thorn.  But  in  those  parts  of  his 
writiiigB  where  he  is  unfettered  by  expediency,  the  "  path"  of  Dr 
Chalmers  is  like  that  "  of  an  eagle  in  the  air."  We  discern  every- 
where the  keen  eye  of  a  strong  intellect,  and  the  mighty  wing  of  a 
powerfbl  imagination.  If  his  intellect  had  equalled  his  imagination, 
he  would  have  been  an  angel  rather  than  a  man  ;  as  it  was,  the  latter 
fiur  surpassed  the  former  in  strength,  and  hence  the  scantiness  of  the 
tiioiigfats  compared  with  the  affluence  of  illustration  in  his  practical  works ; 
hence  those  parts  of  his  works  properly  theological,  are  fragments  so 
extravagantly  gigantic  in  their  dimensions,  that  they  never  could  form 
proportional  parts  of  any  human  system.  In  his  astronomical  discourses, 
Dr  Chalmers,  by  universal  consent,  appears  to  greatest  advantage  as  an 
author.  Here  he  rises  above  the  earUi  and  its  bewildering  scenery,  not 
only  like  an  eagle  to  the  sun,  but  far  above  the  sun  and  adl  the  stars,  to 
the  r^ons.  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  in  the  vivid  realization  of 
which  he  was  probably  not  surpassed  even  by  Milton. 

The  influence  whidi  Dr  Chalmers  exercised  over  all  Christendom 
was  great,  and  it  had  peculiar  force  in  his  own  Church,  and  in  his  latter 
days,  among  all  classes  of  liis  countrymen.  No  man  was  ever  more 
univeraally  beloved,  more  universally  an  object  of  national  admiration 
and  delight,  than  he  has  been  since  itia  Disruption.  There  was  some- 
dung  in  the  very  name  of  Chalmers  that  awakened  associations  that 
lifted  the  mind  above  the  earth,  and  inspired  it  with  noble  sentiments, 
and  prepared  it  for  noble  deeds.  At  no  period  of  his  life,  notwithstanding 
bis  great  influence,  could  it  be  said,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
that  he  was  a  great  leader.  He  had  not  the  princely  quality,  which 
has  been  granted  to  many,  of  guiding  the  social  mind  onwards  to  princi- 
ples of  wluch  it  was  ignorant,  or  of  making  events  bend  before  the  in- 
flexible maintenance  of  what  was  right.  On  the  contrary,  it  is*  more  cor- 
rect lo  say,  that  he  himself  was  led  and  bent  by  circumstances.  His  prin- 
ciples did  not  so  much  influence  the  events  that  occurred  in  his  lifetime, 
as  the  events  which  occurred  during  his  lifetime  influenced  his  princi- 
ples. It  was  not  the  &ct  of  his  having  held  clearer  views  than  others, 
that  brought  about  the  Disruption ;  but  it  was  the  Disruption,  and  the 
events  and  discussions  connected  therewith,  that  purified  and  elevated 
his  opinions. 

Wliile  Dr  Chalmers  was  not  a  great  leader,  he  was  certainly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  great  mak.  He  was  endowed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, with  many  of  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  these  were 
devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  country  and  his  species,  with  a 
hxAj  disinterestedness,  and  a  lofly  magnanimity,  that  have  been  rarely 
eqoalled.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  infirmity  which  his  views  of  expe- 
diency conmiunicated  to  so  many  of  his  sentiments  as  a  writer,  and  his 
projects  as  a  philanthropist  and  reformer,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  an  eminent  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  greatness.  As  it  is,  even 
amid  the  grief  that  his  death  hatli  spread  through  ihe  land,  we  must 
not  forget  the  precedence  which  tlie  right,  and  those  who  follow  it  for 
its  own  sake,  invariably  has  of  the  expedient,  and  those  who  follow 
it  as  their  highest  rule;  and  therefore  it  is  due  to  right  principle 
to  say,  that;  in  our  opinion,  the.  place  of  Dr  Chalmers  is  only  that  of 
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first  man  in  the  second  rank  of  moral  greatness ;  he  is  the  first  among 
the  adherents  of  Christian  expediency,  but  inferior  to  the  great  men  who, 
in  all  public  measures,  have  been  the  fearless  and  implicit  followers  of 
principle.  Even  amid  the  generosity  of  sorrow,  it  is  right  to  say  thai, 
in  our  estimation,  while  he  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  Scotchmen  of 
his  age,  when  we  view  the  whole  public  life,  and  principles,  and  influ« 
ence  upon  events  possessed  by  these  three  departed  worthies  of  Scottish 
evangelism,  we  are  inclined,  without  hesitation,  to  ascribe  the  two  first 
places  to  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  and  Dr  Thomas  M^Crie,  and  the  third, 
at  some  interval,  to  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers.  Like  the  two  former  none 
had  arisen  in  Scotland  for  a  century  and  a  half  before  their  appearance. 
On  them  the  mantles  of  the  old  prophets  had  fallen,  and  they  were  cast 
in  the  same  mould  with  the  greatest  among  the  Protestant  reformers. 
They  were  the  modem  representatives  of  Elijah  and  Daniel,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Knox  and  Henderson.  By  character,  principle,  and  spirit,  they 
were  reformers  of  the  truly  scriptural  school.  They  did  not  say  is  this 
practicable  T  How  will  this  n'orkf  Cannot  some  plan  be  devised  to  bring 
this  into  harmony  with  other  conflicting  opinions  and  interests?  No,  they 
said,  this  is  true ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  have  done  with  scheming,  to 
hold  no  parley  with  doubting,  but  to  maintain  the  truth,  and  God  in  his 
own  time,  and  his  own  way,  will  see  to  its  working.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  Uiat  all  impartial  and  enlightened  men,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  facts,  will  ascribe  greater  influence  to  Dr  Thomson  and  Dr  MOrie 
in  producing  the  Free  Church  movement,  than  to  any  two  men  of  the 
age.  They  planted  the  seed  and  watered  it,  and  underwent  all  the  toil 
of  the  winter  and  the  seed-time,  and  the  early  summer,  while  the  men 
of  the  Disruption  have  undergone  the  toil  of  the  harvest. 

In  eloquence,  Dr  Chalmers  certainly  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
in  ScotUmd.  His  eloquence  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  to  whom  we 
have  ever  listened.  At  the  memorable  era  of  the  Disruption,  we  recol- 
lect of  listening,  with  ravished  ears,  to  the  illustrious  men  who  took  the 
lead  on  those  never-to-be-forgoten  days.  There  was  the  mighty  power 
of  Cunningham,  like  a  hammer,  bresJcing  the  Erastian  rock  in  pieces ; 
and  there  was  the  high-toned  energy  of  Candlish,  like  a  gale  from  hea- 
ven, filling  the  sails  of  the  newly  launched  vessel,  and  bearing  her  on- 
ward majestically  in  her  course ;  and  there  was  the  moral  seriousness 
and  elevation  of  Gordon,  like  fire  from  the  altar,  without  either  smoke 
or  flame ;  but  as  an  orator,  Chalmers  was  above  all  these,  in  a  region 
where  he  stood  alone,  like  an  individual  creation  that  belonged  to  no 
species. 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  these  remarks  that,  while  in  his  views  and 
opinions  Dr  Chalmers  was  often  in  the  rear  of  persons  of  humbler  ta- 
lents, he  was,  from  his  outset  in  public  life,  an  improving  man.  He 
oflen  changed;  but  in  his  changes  he  always  went  forward  and  never  went 
backward.  His  path,  in  regard  to  public  principle  as  well  as  personal 
character,  might  truly  be  said  to  have  shone  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  He  began  his  ministry  a  tliorough  moderate,  and  closed  his 
Ufe  an  adherent  of  many  of  the  high  principles  of  the  second  Reforma- 
tion. Yea,  in  the  striking  reference  which  he  made  in  his  prayer,  at  what 
we  may  call  the  consecration  of  the  Free  Church,  in  t^e  first  sederunt 
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M  Tuifield,  be  gave  unequivocal  expression,  in  striking  and  sublime 
hngoage,  to  all  of  principle  that  is  implied  in  the  continued  obligation 
of  oor  national  covenants,  stating  most  distinctly,  as  he  did,  the  moral 
identic  of  society,  and  how  one  age  was  often  punished  for  the  sins  com- 
■itted  by  another.  Thus  he  might  be  said  to  have  retraced,  in  the  cor- 
reetioo  of  his  own  opinions,  all  the  defections  of  nearly  two  hundred 
7»r8,  so  that,  starting  from  Principal  Robertson,  he  went  backwards 
mil  he  he  could  shake  hand — ^though  he  did  not  come  the  length  of 
joining  hands — ^with  Alexander  Henderson  ;  and  yet,  all  these  clmnges 
were  so  natural,  and  so  evidently  the  result  of  pure  conviction,  that 
they  created  among  good  men  of  enlightened  views  no  more  sur- 
frise,  than  is  caused  by  the  change  that  growth  makes  in  some  stately 
tree.  He  has  been  removed  in  Uie  midst  of  honour,  &me  and  useful- 
K8B ;  he  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb  amid  the  tears  and  the  lamenta- 
lioiis  of  Christendom ;  but  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the 
Qoistian  religion  retains  the  ascendancy  of  the  world,  which  it  will  do 
Ikroog^  all  the  course  of  time.  At  such  a  season,  it  is  comfortable  to 
neollect  that  the  promise  is  still  in  the  word — that  the  spirit  is  still  in  the 
Church — that  the  sun  of  righteousness  is  still  in  the  heavens.  It  is  con- 
nbtory  to  think,  that  the  same  Spirit  who  was  able  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  departed  Saviour,  can  much  more  supply  the  absence  of  the  great- 
est among  departed  saints.  When  Aaron  cast  off  the  robes  of  priest- 
ImxxI,  God  had  an  Eleassar  ready  to  put  them  on ;  when  Moses  laid 
^awn  the  rod  of  government,  and  the  sword  of  conquest,  God  had  a 
Jodina  ready  to  take  them  up  ;  when  Elijah  ascended  to  heaven  in  a 
dttriot  of  fire,  God  had  an  Elisha  standing  ready  to  catch  his  falling 
mantle :  and  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  before  Dr  Chalmers  was 
removed,  God  had  already  qualified  so  many  in  the  Free  Church  for  the 
efficient  on-carrying  of  his  own  work. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


FOBEION. 


EotoPB  — France, — Among  the  Tari- 
Minlqeetft  of  eootrorersy,  both  political 
i&d  reUgioot,  by  which  this  country  itill 
Mttiaoet  to  be  agitated,  the  character  of 
tWrtigiiiiig  Pontiff.  Pius  IX.,  holds  a 
Hrj  prominent  place.  The  chief  point 
^  dispute  ii  simply  this, — Is  the  Pope 
*kst  he  really  professes  to  be,  or  has 
ks  done  what,  at  first,  he  encouraged 
Ui  nfajeets  to  beliere  he  would  do  for 
^  laMlioration  of  their  wrongs  and  the 
{■proTement  of  their  condition?  One 
<U«g  it  obvioas  and  deserving  of  atten- 
l^hy  the  firiends  of  trath,  that  the  Pope 
^  done  nothing,  notwithstanding  of  all 
^  promises  of  reform,  to  secure  for  his 
irtjscts  the  freedom  of  political  or  reli- 
gioai  opioioo,  at  least  nothing  worthy  of 
tksauM.  ••The  character  of  Pius  IX.*' 
*^s  the  oorraapoodent  of    Bwxngtlieal 


Christemdom^  **  continues  to  present  a 
strange  and  curious  problem  to  intelligent 
obserrers  "W^hat  will  this  pontiff  really 
do  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects ?  What  reforms  will  he  effect  ?  Was 
he  sincere  when,  by  his  promises,  he  so 
eagerly  excited  the  hopes  of  his  people  ? 
Does  he  really  intend  to  correct  old 
abuses  ?  or  has  he  only  been  playing  his 
part  in  a  decepti?e  farce  got  up  in  con- 
cert with  the  Jesuits  ?  Such  are  the  qnea- 
tlons  asked  both  by  friends  and  adver- 
saries to  tho  Holy  See.  They  suggest 
themselves  on  the  occurrence  of  every 
new  fact,  without  appearing  to  be  capa- 
ble of  solution.  Pius  IX.  has  done  some- 
thing, certainly,  since  he  was  enthroned 
at  the  Vatican,  but  not  much.  He  has 
authorised  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  favoured  the  projects  for  draining  IIm 
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Pontine  Martfaet.  Moreoyer,  be  deyotes 
lome  attention  to  tiie  development  of  in- 
dnstry  and  commerce  in  his  states.  It  is 
jtut  to  acknowledge  bis  solicitude  for  tbe 
progress  of  social  economy.  But  as  to 
reforms  of  a  bigber  order,  be  bas,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  accomplished  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  mercenary  Swiss 
soldiery,  who  have  excited  so  moch  hatred 
in  the  Roman  states,  bare  not  been  dis- 
missed.  Tbe  priests  and  monks  continue 
in  the  full  possession  of  political  functions. 
Tbe  government  is  thus  as  despotic  and 
absolute  as  ever.  Tbe  Inquisition  still 
exists.  Tbe  laity  are  uniformly  excluded 
from  tbe  most  important  offices.  What, 
then,  bas  been  altered  ?  Truly  there  is  little 
new  but  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pope. 
Instead  of  Gregory  the  XVI.  it  is  Pius 
IX.  who  wears  the  tiara ;  this  is  tbe  only 
essential  difference  which,  up  to  tbe  pre* 
sent  moment,  can  be  mentioned  as  having 
distinguished  the  one  pontificate  from  tbe 
other." 

The  Reliffious  Book  Society  of  Touloute, 
—Much  good  bas  been  effected  by  this 
Society,  in  the  spread  of  religious  truth 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of 
France.  •*  The  Society  of  Toulouse,'* 
says  tbe  same  correspondent,  **  ought  to 
bear  the  title  of  the  French  Religions 
Book  Society ;  for  it  is  not  a  local  associa- 
tion, its  operations  are  generaL  Tbe 
sphere  of  its  action  extends  not  only  over 
the  whole  of  France,  but  to  every  nation 
in  which  the  French  tongue  is  spoken. 
It  last  year  sent  books  to  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  Hindostan.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  bas  consented  to  cir- 
culate its  religious  publication  among  the 
French  who  reside  in,  or  may  travel 
through,  his  extensive  diocese. 

**  During  the  past  year,  this  society 
issued  141,500  copies  of  various  publica- 
tions, and  established  fifty  new  popular 
libraries.  It  has  circulated  pious  works 
in  schools,  orphan  asylums,  prisons,  &c. 
The  correspondence  of  the  committee 
proves  that  tbe  reading  of  these  works 
bas  been  blessed  to  many  souls.  The  so- 
ciety is  now  preparing  for  publication  a 
Hittorjf  of  the  Vaudoit  of  Piedmont, — a 
composition  of  great  merit,  from  the  pen 
of  a  Vaudois  pastor,  and  which  will  pro- 
mote tbe  edification  of  tbe  entire  Church 
of  Christ." 

Asia — Burmah, — This   mission   was 
begun  in  1813  by  the  i^msriciM  Baptut 


Board  for  foreign  missions.  Mr  and  Mn 
Judson  ware  selected  as  their  first  agents 
in  that  important  field  of  labour.  The 
record  of  their  socoess,  as  exhibited  ia 
Mrs  Jttdson's  *'  Aeoonnt  of  the  BormaD 
Mission,"  and  the  trials  and  saffsrings 
through  which  the  missionaries  after- 
wards passed,  as  recorded  in  her  "  Me- 
moirs," have  singled  it  ont  firom  amongst 
other  missions  as  one  of  peculiar  interest 
More  lately,  this  mission  bas  been  modi 
reduced,  and  baa  fallen  into  a  very  de- 
pressed state.  At  tb«  annnal  meeting  of 
the  board,  held  in  May  1846.  tt»  com- 
mittee on  the  Bnrman  and  Karen  MfarioM 
made  the  following  report. 

*'  Our  hearts  are  deeply  affected  in  Tiew 
of  the  crisis  to  which  we  have  now  arriT- 
ed  in  this  field  of  our  earliest  labours  as  a 
missionary  organisation.  To  this  point, 
tbe  eyes  of  Furman,  Staugbton,  Gane^ 
Baldwin,  and  others  of  their  time,  were 
chiefly  directed  as  tbe  station  of  onr  first 
missionaries  from  this  country,  and  the 
field  of  our  earliest  sacrifices.  Here  died 
George  D.  Boardman,  Ann  H.  Jifdaon, 
G.  S.  Comstock,  and  others,  not  a  few, 
whose  labours  and  prayers  are  eonsecrat- 
ed  in  our  recollections,  and  whose  his- 
tories now  plead  so  eloquently  in  behalf 
of  those  among  whom- they  toiled  and 
suffered. 

We  have  had  our  days  of  hope  and  pro- 
sperity in  the  Burman  and  Karen  Missions, 
as  well  as  those  of  danger  and  despond- 
ency. We  number  among  them  about 
600  converts,  some  of  whom  are  not,  be- 
cause God  has  taken  them  to  a  better 
world.  They  have  illustrated  tbe  strength 
of  their  faith  by  tbe  triumph  of  their 
death.  Several  hundreds  liaTe  been 
yearly  added  to  onr  Chnrobee  there  in 
time  past. 

**But  recently  a  cloud  bas  come  OTer  onr 
prospects.  In  addition  to  an  onosoal 
number  of  losses  by  death,  some  six  of 
our  missionaries  have  left  the  field. 
They  are  among  ourselves,  seeking  for 
the  health  of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived by  labour,  privation,  and  expoo- 
ure  in  an  inhospitable  climate.  Con- 
sequently the  great  field  which  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  assigned  prinuuily, 
and  hitherto  exclusively,  to  oar  denomi- 
nation, is  now  left  in  a  condition  of  on- 
usual  destitution.  We  can  fix  onr  eyea 
on  no  point  and  no  station  that  does  not 
need  a  great  increase  of  men  and  meana. 

In  Burmah  Proper,  Uttla  or  nothing 
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» tiace  broth«r  Kincaid  left 
AvAy  wirerel  yeftn  ago.  The  edicts  of  a 
aonardi,  tyraniiical  in  his  character,  and 
jcalona  of  the  national  faith,  droTe  oar 
■iMkmariea  from  the  field.  *  It  is  a 
■oleain  fisct,'  says  Mr  Ingalls,  *  that  at 
the  prceent  time  there  is  not  one  mission- 
arj  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  one 
ol^ect  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  mil- 
UoBS  of  Bnrmah — no,  not  one.  What 
preaching  is  done,  as  a  general  thing,  is 
■nat  Imperfectly  done  by  native  assis- 


*  And  yet,  at  this  moment  of  destitntion, 
Proper  is  again  open  to  onr 
The  tyrant  has  fallen,  a 
milder  government  has  ensued,  and  we 
dmil  probably  be  left  to  the  free  exercise 
of  omr  religion.  But  where  are  the  men 
to  do  the  work  ?  Where  are  the  men  to 
pnmtk  in  Bormese,  and  to  distribute 
thoae  Scriptures  which  have  been  trans- 
lalad  with  so  much  labour  and  care  ?  Do 
Bot  these  fkets  call  for  renewed  seal 
amoag  the  friends  of  missions  ?  Do  they 
not  speak  a  language  to  the  American 
Chvrdies  that  cannot  be  mistaken, — 
*  What  thy  hand  findelh  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might  ?'  Are  they  not  to  us, 
what  the  sound  of  going  forth  in  the 
malberry  trees  was  to  David  and  bis 
army, — a  call' to  renew  the  battle,  and 
take  the  victory  while  it  is  within  our 
reach? 

''And,  when  we  turn  from  Burmah 
Proper  to  Arraean,  we  find  a  subject  of 
■oat  toaching  interest  appealing  to  our 
hearts.  Here,  in  the  province  of  Barorce, 
brother  Comatock  lived,  toiled,  and  died. 
Bmn  lie  buried  by  his  side,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  having  all  fallen  in  this 
hooonnUe  war.  And  he  died  at  the 
Bcascnt  of  his  beginning  to  reap  a  harvest 
for  which  he  had  sowed  in  tears ;  and  he 
haa  left  no  man  to  gather  in  the  ripe  ears. 
Ho  had  gone  from  house  to  house,  so 
teOing  the  story  of  God^s  love,  that  oppo- 
dtion  had  melted  away  before  him ;  he 
liad  established  schools,  and  his  wife  had 
died  in  her  seal  to  promote  them ;  he 
had  directed  the  labours  of  a  native  mis- 
aiooary  and  tract  distributor  ;  he  had 
b^tiaod  several  converts,  and,  finally,  he 
liad  gathered  around  him  some  thirty 
iscpiirers,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  in- 
•trwiction,  and  on  the  point  of  receiving 
baptiam,  when  death  palsied  the  hand  of 
tiM  CMily  Uibottrer  in  that  field,  and  its  ripe 
harraat  ia  now  left  to  fall  into  the  earth, 


or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Breth- 
ren, will  we,  can  we,  dare  we  leave  Ram* 
ree  without  a  missionary  ? 

Apbica. —  Old  Calabar, — This  mission 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  the 
United  Secession  Synod.  It  was  first 
suggested  by  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica, 
labouring  then  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  the  United 
Secession  Church,  and  the  Free  Church, 
The  United  Secession  Church  cordially 
entered  into  the  proposal.  The  Rot. 
Hope  M.  Waddell,  formerly  of  the  Soot- 
tish  Missionary  Society,  Jamaica,  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  his  brethren  as 
the  person  who,  in  their  estimation,  was 
deemed  the  best  qualified  to  conduct  the 
first  band.  Having  come  to  this  country, 
Mr  Waddell  was  followed  by  several 
other  persons,  who  had  been  selected  to 
aid  him  in  the  mission,  and,  along  with 
them,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  6th 
of  January  1846.  Among  the  latest 
accounts  from  this  mission  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Edward  Miller  at 
Fernando  Po,  an  account  of  which  we 
extract  from  the  Misnonary  Record  of 
the  Secession  and  Relief  Chvrchee. 

**  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  have 
to  state  that  death  has  visited  our  little 
African  band,  and  called  away  Edward 
Miller,  the  negro  assistant.  He  died  in 
peace  and  hope  at  Clarence,  Fernando 
Poa  on  the  1st  of  December.  Before 
giving  the  simple  and  touching  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Edger- 
ley,  announcing  this  painful  event,  we 
shall  submit  a  brief  notice  of  his  life. 
In  a  letter  of  Mr  AVaddell,  published  in 
the  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine  for 
November  1845,  it  is  said,  *  Edward 
Miller  is  a  pure  black  of  direct  African 
descent.  He  was  a  slave  till  the  general 
emancipation.  From  a  child  he  has  been 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
George  BIyth,  and  has  profited  in  spiri- 
tual things  more  than  many  of  his  equals. 
He  was  first  a  field  labourer,  and  is  there- 
fore practically  acquainted  with  the  cane 
cultivation.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was 
put  to  the  mason  trade  by  his  master. 
After  this,  being  a  youth  of  some  quick- 
ness and  intelligence,  he  was  made  hos- 
pital man  on  Kent  estate,  where  his 
business  was  to  attend  to  the  sick  people 
of  the  estate,  under  direction  of  the  re- 
gular medical  practitioner,  and  to  ad* 
minbter  the  medicines  or  make  the  ap- 
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plicmtions  ordered  by  Um.  Id  that  way 
he  acquired  a  little  useful  skill  in  attend- 
ing sick  people,  which  has  been  farther 
improved  under  Dr  Miller  of  Goodwill, 
who  hai  paid  some  attention  to  him 
during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  prospect 
of  bis  going  to  Africa.  He  has  long 
giren  satis&ctory  evidence  of  real  change 
of  heart  and  devotedness  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  is  not  married, 
having  conscientiously  abstained  from 
Ibrming  any  connection,  lest  his  wife 
should  prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the 
work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  him- 
self. Mr  Chisholm  is  not  married  either, 
having  been  unable  to  get  one  like- 
minded  with  himself^  willing  to  part  with 
all  for  Christ's  sake.  Both  these  breth- 
ren have  made  sacrifices,  as  it  is  called, 
in  this  cause,  having  forsaken  the  little 
property  they  had  acquired  by  their  law- 
ful industry,  for  their  Redeemer's  sake 
and  the  gospel's,  leaving  it  to  be  divided 
among  their  friends." 

During  the  three  months  that  he  was 
in  this  country,  in  the  close  of  1845,  he 


gained  the  esteem  of  Christian  frienda  by 
his  intelligence,  shrewdness,  cbeerltal  dis- 
position and  unfeigned  piety.  His  heart 
was  obviously  in  bis  work,  and  his  one 
great  design  seemed  to  be,  to  be  made  in 
any  way  instrumental  in  bringing  his  de- 
graded and  wretched  African  kinsmen  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
willing  to  occupy  any  post,  however 
humble,  in  the  missionary  cause.  Expe- 
rience did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  that 
were  formed  of  him.  He  was  Tery  use- 
ful at  Old  Calabar,  in  overseeing  out- 
door operations,  working  the  lithographic 
press,  and  helping  Mr  WaddeU  by  every 
means  within  his  power.  His  hnmUe, 
pious,  lively  and  obliging  temper,  made 
him  a  valuable  member  of  the  mission. 
He  was  the  first  converted  negro  that  the 
Jamaica  Presbyterian  Mission  sent  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  Africa,  and  he  lias 
the  high  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
in  that  noble  pioneer  band  that  has  laid 
down  his  life  whilst  helping  Ethiopia  to 
stretch  out  her  hands  onto  God.*' 


DOMESTIC. 


MhiiMter  and  MUnonary  to  Ceylom.  On 
Wednesday  the  21st  of  April,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Belfast  (of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland)  ordained  Mr  James 
JL  Clarke,  as  a  minister  and  missionary 
to  Ceylon.  The  services  were  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  Dr  Morgan,  who 
detailed  the  circumstances  that  had  led 
to  Mr  Clarke's  contemplated  settlement 
there.  The  ordination  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Cooke. 

Missionary  to  China,  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land, held  at  Sunderiand,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Bums  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
important  work  of  a  missionary  to  China. 
A  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion 


by  the  Rev.  W.  Chalmers  of  London, 
and  an  appropriate  charge  to  the  mis- 
sionary was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Paterson  of  Sunderland. 

Mission  Schemes  of  the  Free  ChmreK 
The  report  of  the  Mission  Scheraea  for 
this  year  still  presents  a  favourable  state 
of  matters,  both  as  to  funds  and  snecesa 
in  missionary  labours.  As  compared 
with  last  year,  the  missionary  revenue  of 
the  present  shews  an  increase  of  iSiSW, 
7s.  1  l^d.  And  while  at  all  the  miadoB 
stations  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lias 
been  made  manifest,  the  divine  blessing 
has  especially  crowned  the  Jewish  mission 
with  remarkable  succeas. 


ERRATA  IN  OUR  LAST. 

Page  109,  for  *<  legal  presumption"  read  <*  legal  prescription." 
Page  1 12,  lines  28  and  29,  for  *«  these  matters  challenge"  read  *'  their  matter  chal- 
lenges." 
Page  1 13,  line  27,  for  **  a  name*'  read  <*  a  means." 
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SCHEME  OF  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  MINISTERS. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  present  position  of  ^e  Church 
Teference  was  made  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  stipends  received  b^^ 
manj  of  our  ministers ;  and  it  was  recommended  that  steps  should  forth- 
with be  taken  to  have  this  remedied.  After  having  heard,  orally,  irom^ 
the  convener  of  said  committee,  a  scheme  for  that  purpose,  aod  after 
members  had  spoken  ftdly  on  the  subject,  the  Synod,  without  Bmetion- 
ing  the  scheme  laid  before  them,  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  body,  that  something  should  forthwith  be  done  in  this 
matter.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  safer  to  have 
debarred  any  general  scheme  of  sustentation  till  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  on  congregational  property  had  been  completed ;  something  being 
done,  in  the  meantime,  to  give  more  extensive  relief  than  hitherto  to 
those  ministers  whose  case  is  most  urgent.  This,  and  other  arrange- 
ments, however,  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  principally  composed  of 
laymen ;  and,  leaving  its  determination  with  them,  we  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  some  phm  being 
ad<^»ted,  which,  by  means  of  mutual  co-operation,  shall  give  to  every 
congregation  the  same  stability  as  the  whole  body,  and  secure  to  every 
minister,  if  not  the  amount  of  support  adequate  to  his  station,  at  least 
such  as  will  be  sufficient  to  his  necessary  subsistence.  * 

The  income  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  ministers  is  below  £100 
per  annam,  and  that  of  seversJ  is  below  £70.  The  utter  impossibility, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  of  a  minister  supporting  himself  and  a 
£Bunily,  with  the  respectability  becoming  his  station,  on  these  sums,  where 
he  has  no  other  means  to  rely  on,  must  be  apparent  to  all  considerate 
persons.  In  the  National  Church,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  standard 
below  which  no  clergyman  could  comfortably  exist,  was  fixed  by  law 
at  £150,  together  with  a  manse  and  glebe — £150  was  considered  as  the 
lowest  sum  which  could  maintain  a  clergyman  even  in  the  most  i^mote 
«id  least  expensive  of  our  rural  districts.  And,  considering  the  length 
of  time  that  is  spent  in  a  minister's  education,  and  the  great  expense  that 

*  Tbis  was  writtoD  for  our  last. 
N  O.  V.  VOL.  I.  O 
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it  occasions,  this  sum  is  not  too  high  as  the  lowest  point  of  ministerial 
remuneration.  The  income  of  no  class  of  persons  in  the  community, 
educated  in  the  same  style,  can  be  procured  for  less.  The  class  most 
on  a  level  with  ministers,  in  point  of  education,  are  advocates,  writers  to 
the  signet,  and  the  higher  class  of  surgeons  and  physicians ;  and  £150 
per  annum  is  considered  by  all  of  these  classes,  as  a  very  low  and  pjJtry 
remuneration,  and,  therefore,  in  point  of  equity,  the  lowest  income  of  a 
minister,  as  regulated  in  the  Established  Church,  is  not  too  high.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  sum  has  been  adopted  by  the  Free  Church,  and  wisely, 
as  the  lowest  point  to  which  she  will  aUow  her  ministers  to  fiill.  That 
great  and  enlightened  body,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
whose  proceedings  have  been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,  have 
declared  the  present  income  of  their  ministers  to  be  totally  inadequate. 
Now  the  present  income  of  every  minister  in  that  Church,  from  the 
Sustentation  Fund,  is  £120,  but  to  this  we  must  add  the  supplement 
received  from  their  congregations,  £20,  £30,  £40.  Here  are  the  minis- 
ters of  that  Church  receiving  each  £140,  which  yet  is  solemnly  declar- 
ed, in  the  present  state  of  society,  to  be  a  remuneration  utterly  insuffi- 
cient We  think  this  decision  of  the  Free  Church  just  and  wise.  Their 
ministers  at  present  are  placed  in  a  position  far  inferior  to  the  educated 
classes  among  themselves,  which  they  have  no  right  to  be.  Because 
a  man  happens  to  be  a  minister,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  patience  and 
contentment,  this  does  not  give  any  right  to  others  to  hold  back  his  just 
wages  to  compel  him  to  practise  these  graces.  If  the  Church  be  placed 
in  a  suffering  position,  in  order  to  maintain  her  testimony,  the  suffering 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  Church  equally ;  and  it  is  a  scandalous 
iniquity  to  make  the  minister  bear  the  whole  burden.  A  minister  who 
had  an  income  of  £250  in  the  Establishment,  by  being  reduced  to  £120, 
with  £30  of  supplement,  sacrifices  for  the  gospel  £100  annually,  while 
his  people,  perhaps  250  in  number,  only  contribute  £150  among 
the  whole  of  them.  The  minister,  in  other  words,  is  paying  almost 
as  much  every  year  to  support  the  Free  Church  testimony,  as  is 
done  by  the  whole  people,  which  is  a  flagrant  injustice.  And  in 
the  case  of  dissenting  congregations,  where  the  minister  receives 
£100  of  stipend,  look  at  die  inequality  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
ministers  and  people.  By  adhering  to  the  Establishment,  that  minis- 
ter would  at  least  have  had  an  income  of  £150  per  annum.  But 
for  conscience'  sake  he  would  rather  be  a  dissenting  minister  on  £100, 
than  an  Established  minister,  and  receive  not  less  than  £150.  Every 
year,  therefore,  he  sacrifices  the  £50  for  principle,  does  the  same  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  pay  £50  every  year  to  uphold  the  Secession  testi- 
mony. But  while  he  contributes  £50,  his  people  only  contribute  among 
them  £100.  If  his  congregation  consist  of  200  persons,  he  pays  100  times 
as  much  as  each  of  them  for  his  principles ;  if  it  consist  of  100  members, 
he  sacrifices  fifty  times  as  much  as  each  of  them  ;  they  contribute  only 
one  poundper  member,  while  he  contributes  £50  at  the  lowest  calculation. 
Now,  this  is  not  bearing  the  burden  equally — this  is  making  the  minis- 
ter to  e2o  as  much  himself  as  the  half  of  iiie  congregation,  and  it  is  to 
make  him  sacrifice  a  great  deal  more,  for  there  can  be  no  sacrifice 
worth  mentioning  in  any  100  members  if  they  choose  raising  £150. 
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It  wasy  therefore,  just  in  the  Free  Church  to  decree,  that  the  income  of 
Done  of  her  ministers  should  fall  below  £150.  And  it  was  wise  to 
begin  thus  at  an  earlj  period, — ^it  will  save  much  pain  and  sufiering  to 
ministers,  and  prevent  the  people  from  falling  into  the  habit  of  think- 
ing lightly  of  the  support  of  their  religious  teachers.  But  if  the  remu- 
neradon  of  the  Free  Church  minister,  who  receives  £120,  with  £20  of 
supplement,  be  declared  inadequate,  what  must  be  the  case  of  those 
Original  Secession  ministers  who  receive  only  the  half  of  this  sum^ 
though  as  expensively  educated,  as  respectably  connected,  and  laid 
under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  similar  position  in  society  ? 

There  is  no  class  of  official  persons  in  the  country,  and  indeed  no 
class  even  of  private  individuals,  whose  labours  are  so  miserably  remu- 
nerated as  are  those  of  non-established  ministers  in  general,  and  of  our 
denomination  in  particular.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  princely  in- 
come of  our  manufacturers,  and  city  merchants,  and  tacksmen  of  public 
works ;  for  the  individual  revenue  of  many  of  these  is  twice,  and  four 
times,  and  ten  times,  and  that  of  some  of  them,  even,  twenty  times, 
larger  than  the  income  of  all  our  ministers  put  together.  Neither 
shall  we  compare  their  stipends  with  those  of  surgeons,  or  advocates, 
or  of  any  other  educated  dass  of  labourers,  for,  in  stating  the  compari- 
son, we  would  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  vulgar  fractions^  a  region 
of  arithmetic  with  which  we  have  now  fallen  out  of  acquaintance. 
But  let  the  income  of  our  ministers  be  fairly  and  impartially  compared 
with  those  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  point  of  real  remuneration,  that  of  three-fourths  of  them  is  infe- 
rior to  the  income  of  ordinary  miners,  and  masons,  and  joiners,  and  other 
artisans,  and  that  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  in  many  cases  considerably  below 
that  even  of  the  worst  remunerated  hinds  in  the  country. 

This  statement,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  when  first  enunciated, 
is  capable  of  being  so  strictly  demonstrated  as  to  secure  the  assent  of  every 
person  of  reflection  and  candour.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  exact  income  of  a  man,  we  must  deduct  necessary  ex- 
penses from  the  gross  sum  which  he  receives.  In  ascertaining  the  income 
of  a  carter,  for  example,  we  must  not  look  to  the  sum  which  he  annually 
receives  for  cartage,  we  must  deduct  from  it  the  expense  caused  by 
maintaining  his  horse,  and  keeping  up  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  cart  and 
harness.  In  estimating  the  income  of  a  gardener,  we  must  not  calculate 
the  amount  he  receives  for  garden  produce,  we  must  deduct  from  that  not 
only  his  rent  but  also  the  sums  given  for  labour  and  manure,  and  for  con- 
veying his  vegetables  and  fruits  to  market.  In  estimating  the  income  of 
a  merchant,  it  would  not  be  just  to  go  to  his  day-book  and  add  up  his  sales 
during  the  year,  we  must  deduct  from  these  not  only  the  price  of  the 
goods  but  also  the  sums  paid  for  shop,  for  licenses,  for  carriages,  for  por- 
terage, for  clerks  and  journeymen.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  estimating 
the  real  income  of  a  minister,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  look  at  the  exact 
mm  which  he  receives,  we  must  deduct  from  that  all  the  expenses  which 
are  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected  with  his  station ;  for  the  expenses 
inseparably  connected  with  a  ministers  station  are  no  more  parts  of  . 
bis  income  than  the  wages  of  his  servant  are  part  of  the  income  of  a 
fiurmer,  or  than  the  rent  of  his  shop  is  part  of  the  income  of  a  merchant. 

o2 
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Now«  take  one  of  the  comparatively  comfortable  cases  of  ministers  among 
us — ^take  a  minister  in  a  town  with  an  income  of  £100,  or  a  country 
minister  with  £86,  (for  we  consider  these  two  to  be  proportionally  the 
same,)  if  you  deduct  from  it  all  necessary  expenses — all  expenses  which  he 
must  have — all  expenses  which  he  cannot  help  having — ^which  he  can 
only  cease  to  have  by  ceasing  to  be  a  minister,  or  by  sinking  down  into  a 
position  in  which  no  minister  can  maintain  his  respectability  before  the 
public :  If  these  necessary  expenses  are  deducted,  it  will  appear  that  a 
minister  in  the  receipt  of  £100  has  an  income  much  inferior  to  that  of 
ordinary  artizans,  and  not  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  our  worst  re- 
quited labourers.  We  invite  the  most  vigilant  inspection  to  the  following 
comparison : — 

Salary  of  clergymen  in  the  case  supposed,  .  £100     0    0 

In  order  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  his  station  it 
is  necessary  that  the  minister  keep  a  servant,  which  the  or- 
dinary labourer  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  doing..  This 
cannot  be  done  at  a  less  cost  per  annum  than    £20     0     0 

By  travelling  on  purely  ministerial  business,  to 
sacraments,  to  presbyteries,  to  synods,  to  com- 
mittees— the  expense  has  often  been  to  many  as 
high  as  £10,  but  travelling  being  now  cheaper, 
say  for  this  •         .  .  .  •  6     0     0 

It  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  the  comfortable 
and  respectable  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  a 
minister  be  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his  day,  and  that  he  have  access  to  peruse 
periodicals,  and  such  works  of  importance  as  issue 
from  the  press.  This  part  of  expense  is  just  as 
necessary  to  a  minister  as  the  sharpening  of  their 
tools  to  the  quarryman,  the  mason,  or  the  joiner. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  deduct  five  pounds  as 
for  absolute  necessaries,     .  •  .  5     0     0 

Besides  this,  owing  to  the  larger  house  which 
he  is  required  to  occupy,  a  minister  must  con- 
sume three  times  as  much  fuel,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  occupation,  six  times  as  many  candles 
as  are  necessary  to  the  private  labourer ;  for  this 
additional  expense  say        •  .  .  6     0     0 

For  the  greater  expense  caused  in  a  larger 
establishment  by  additional  tear  and  wear  annu- 
ally, allow  a  low  sum,         .  .  .  3    0     0 

By  additional  expense  necessarily  caused  by 
clothes  above  what  is  necessary  in  an  ordinary 
labourer,  .  .  .  6     0     0 


Carry  forward,  £46     0     0     £100     0    0 

*  fn  some  catas  the  travelling  expenses  of  ministers  are  paid,  bat  these  are  the 
exceptions. 
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Brought  forward,  £46  0  0  £100  0  0 
Allow  for  the  expense  necessarily  caused  in 
educating  and  clothing  of  family,  a  very  little 
more  respectably  than  the  most  common  style, 
in  exercising  official  hospitality  to  strangers,  and 
official  acts  of  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  also,  the 
sum  spent  in  keeping  up  the  appearance  in  his 
household  suitable  to  his  station,  on  all  occasions, 
over  the  whole  year ;  for  these  deduct      .  210     0 

67     0    0 


Leaving  a  balance  of  •  .  £33     0     0 

Thns,  after  all  the  expenses  which  necesearily  attend  on  his  sta- 
tion ;  not  the  expenses  which  he  ^ay  have,  but  the  expenses  which  he 
cannot  help  having,  after  these  are  deducted  it  appears  that  a  minister 
with  £100  a-year  is  no  better  than  a  labourer  with  £33.  But  this  is 
only  £1,  168.  more  than  the  labourer  has  who  receives  2s.  per  day ;  it 
is  £6  per  annum  below  the  labourer  who  receives  2s.  6d.  per  day ; 
and  it  is  £19  per  annum,  in  comfort,  below  the  joiner  who  receives 
£1  per  week ;  and  £29,  8s.  in  comfort  beneath  the  artisan  who  re- 
ceives a  weekly  remuneration  of  24$.  These  estimates  are  framed 
by  one  who  has  had  some  little  experience  on  the  subject  of  ministerial 
expenditure,  and  who  has  also  enjoyed  larger  opportunities  than  most 
ministers  of  knowing  the  actual  and  necessary  expenditure  of  persons 
of  various  classes  in  the  more  ordinary  stations  of  life.  We  submit  them 
to  oor  readers,  confident  in  their  accuracy,  and  confident  that  their  accu- 
racy cannot  be  challenged  by  any  person  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  expe- 
rience of  the  necessary  expenditure  of  a  person  in  the  same  station  as  a 
minister,  and  experience  of  the  expenses  necessarily  caused  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  daily  labourer.  After  the  expenses  which  a  minister  cannot 
help  having  are  deducted — let  it  be  observed,  we  say,  again,  cannot  help 
having,  for  we  make  no  allowance  for  expenses  which  he  voluntarily  in- 
curs by  parties,  or  entertainments,  or  otherwise,  we  have  specified  only 
the  expenses  which  he  has  arising  from  his  own  station,  and  when  these 
are  deducted,  he  must,  with  a  nominal  income  of  £100,  exercise  £19 
worth  of  self-denial  to  be  equally  easy  in  circumstances  with  the  artisan 
who  has  £52  per  annum,  and  he  must  exercise  £29  worth  of  self-denial 
per  annum  before  he  can  be  equal  with  the  artisan  who  has  £62  of  an* 
nnal  income.  We  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  expen8es  of  artisans 
and  labourers,  because  we  know  of  no  peculiar  expenses  which  they  have 
that  ministers  have  not.  Ministers  pay  equally,  at  least,  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;  they  pay  equally  at  least  into  widows'  funds  as  labourers  do  into 
boxes ;  they  pay  as  much  for  taxes,  for  the  poor,  and  other  items  as  will  be 
equal  to  the  rent  of  the  labourer's  dwelling ;  and  in  case  of  had  health,  the 
minister  has  to  supply  his  place  at  the  rate  of  £52  per  annumy  besides  the 
board  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  supplied ;  whereas  every  servant  in  the 
country,  according  to  law,  when  unfitted  by  trouble  for  labour,  is  ent^itled, 
for  a  time,  to  receive  his  full  wages  without  any  deduction  for  a  substi- 
tute. 

That  miaistersy  with  £100  per  annum,  are  not  in  a  position  more  com- 
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fortable  than  hinds  and  other  laboarers  with  thirty  pounds  a-year — and, 
what  is  more,  they  must  either  have  the  courage  to  deny  themseWes  all 
voluntary  intercourse  with  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  or  be  immeasur- 
ably worse  than  the  ordinary  labourer.  If  a  minister  has  the  strength  of 
character,  the  inde|)endence  of  mind  necessary  totally  to  deny  himself  to 
this  agreeable  and  becoming  intercourse,  he  may  live  with  the  same  ease 
and  comfort  as  our  more  respectable  labourers.  But  if  he  do  not  exer- 
cise a  continual  self-denial — ^if  he  suffer  the  love  of  social  intercourse  to 
gratify  itself,  even  to  a  very  limited  degree — if  he  do  not  keep  a  continual, 
and  powerful,  and  merciless  restraint  on  his  generosity — if  he  does  not 
keep  under  the  love  of  hospitable  intercourse  with  all  the  iron  energy  and 
self- crucifying  spirit  of  an  ascetic — then,  if  he  has  no  other  resources,  he 
is  a  ruined  man,  he  will  be  embarrassed  in  debt  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
lief from  economy ;  and  he  will  sink,  first  in  self-respect,  and  then  sink, 
never  more  to  rise,  in  public  estimation. 

But  there  are  ministers  who  receive  less  than  £100  per  annumy  and 
it  may  occur  to  some  to  ask  how  it  is  possible  for  these  to  live  at  all  if 
£100  be  in  reality  no  more  than  the  income  of  an  ordinary  labourer. 
Why,  these  have  been  enabled  to  live  in  various  ways ;  some  by  teaching 
— some  through  other  sources  of  income — some  by  denying  themselves 
the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  their  station,  and  others  by  relief  grant- 
ed from  Synod. 

Now  this  state  of  matters  is  altogether  unnatural.  Here  is  a  class  of 
the  most  highly  educated  persons  in  the  country  who  have  been  brought 
into  situations  where  their  remuneration  is  greatly  less  than  that  of 
many  men  who  live  by  manual  labour.  On  this  point  Synods  and  Pres- 
byteries have  been  much  to  blame.  They  have  acted  a  part  as  cruel  as 
it  was  unwise.  They  have  claimed  a  right  to  send  ministers  wherever 
they  pleased,  and  to  keep  them  there  as  long  as  they  pleased,  whatever 
was  the  personal  opinion  of  the  individual.  Now,  we  are  not  at  present 
finding  fault  with  this  law  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  but  surely  common 
justice  and  common  humanity  should  have  taught  them,  when  they  thus 
took  the  choosing  of  a  man's  whereabouts  into  their  hands,  that  they 
should  also  have  been  not  less  concerned  to  take  into  their  hands  the  su- 
preme management  of  his  wherewithal.  They  ought  never  to  have  begun 
the  system  of  settling  ordained  ministers  where  they  could  not  have  a  ne- 
cessary subsistence.  The  thing  was  wrong  in  principle,  it  was  wretched 
in  policy,  and  it  has  been  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  First,  these  Pres- 
byteries caused  young  men  to  be  highly  educated — to  have  their  natures 
refined — to  have  their  views  elevated,  and  to  have  delicacy  imparted 
to  all  their  feelings  as  men,  and,  after  having  thus  rendered  them  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  every  painful  emotion,  they  placed  these  individuals 
in  the  most  solemn  of  all  possible  ways  in  situations  where  they  could  not 
be  suitably  supported.  They  first  reared  the  plant  in  a  hot-hoase,  and 
then  they  planted  it  amid  snows.  If  this  is  to  be  carried  on  longer,  then,  in 
mercy,  the  Church  must  re-enact  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  forbid  all  priests 
to  marry  ;  for,  though  a  man  may  have  the  courage,  and  the  hardihood, 
and  the  contentment  of  mind,  to  bear  all  this  for  himself,  it  is  a  species 
of  martyrdom  which  those  must  either  be  more  or  less  than  ordinary 
men  who  are  able  to  endure  it  as  husbands  and  fathers.  No  Church  can 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  which  does  not  see  to  it  that  all  those  whom 
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the  ordaias  to  preach  the  gospel  are  enabled,  by  means  of  frugality^  to 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  without  being  pinched  in 
on  all  sides  by  penury,  and  chilled  by  indigence.     It  is  wise  in  the  Free 
Cbarch  to  begin  in  this  way,  and  it  is  wise  in  our  Church  to  open  her 
eyes  at  length  to  the  fatal  blunder  and  the  grievous  sin  of  which  she  has 
been  guilty  in  this  respect,  and  to  resolve,  that  from  henceforth  no  man 
iball  be  left  to  suffer  alone,  but  that  there  shall  be  some  mutual  scheme 
adopted,  by  which  every  minister  shall  be  raised  above  want — be  placed 
io  a  position  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  without 
being  martyred  by  the  dry  pan  and  the  gradual  fire  of  continual  privations. 
The  extreme  inadequacy  of  ministerial  remuneration  has  exercised,  and 
is  exercising  a  most  baneful  effect  on  ministerial  energy,  and  on  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  body,  and  it  threatens,  unless  something  is  done,  to 
bring  matters  to  the  most  calamitous  issue.     The  state  of  mind  into 
which  a  minister  is  thrown  by  an  income  which  causes  him  to  be  either  con- 
stantly embarrassed,  or  constantly  on  the  stretch  in  devising  new  methods  of 
self-denial  to  escape  embarrassment,  is  one  that  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  station.     This  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
nnderstood  by  all  persons  who  have  had  perplexities  in  their  worldly 
affiurs  ;  but  it  bears  with  a  tenfold  pressure  and  severity  on  persons  engaged 
in  employments  where  the  mind  rather  than  the  body  requires  to  be 
exerted.  All  mental  exertions  require  mental  calm,  and  a  copious  supply, 
not  only  of  the  animal  spirits,  but  of  that  fine  energy  and  vivacity  which 
spring  from  a  mind  habituated  to  pleasurable  sensations,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  animation  in  a  public  speaker.     But  a  painful  sense  of 
worldly  embarrassments  agitates  the  mind,  dries  up  the  sap  of  the  soul, 
withers  the  bloom  and  the  foliage  of  the  lighter  faculties,  and  smothers,  if 
it  cannot  quench,  the  fire  of  immortal  genius ;  and,  just  as  surely  as  any 
law  of  nature,  produces  a  class  of  men  who,  it  may  be,  are  able  in  point 
of  talent,  who,  it  may  be,  are  strong,  and  excellent,  and  elevated  in 
point  of  character,  but  who  will  just  as  certainly  be  deficient  in  the 
readiness,  and  the  liveliness,  and  the  fire  which  are  necessary  quali- 
fications of  the  effective  and  attractive  public  speaker.     It  is  no  doubt 
true,  adversity  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  teachers ;  but,  as  certain  kinds 
of  food  go  chiefly  to  nourish  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  so  adver- 
.sity  goes  chiefly  to  nourish  the  solids  of  the  souly  the  accessions  which 
it  makes  go  all  to  strengthen  the  character  of  the  many  and  not  to  in- 
crease the  accomplishments  of  the  minister^  it  grows  all  into  grace,  and 
none  of  it  into  gifts.    And  such  has  been  the  effect  of  nearly  half  a  ceu- 
tnry  of  privation  on  the  Original  Secession  ministry.     It  has  raised  up 
hr  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  men  truly  able,  in  point  of 
talent,  of  men  who  could  speak  to  the  enemy  in  the  gate  upon  any  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  truth  and  the  Church ;  and  still  more  remarkable  has 
the  ministry  of  our  Church  been,  as  a  whole,  for  vigour,  and  decision, 
and  general  strength  and  daring  of  personal  character  ;  but,  though  many 
of  them  were  noted  for  fire  in  their  early  days,  they  have  almost  all  soon 
settled  down  into  a  quiet,  sober,  and,  comparatively,  unanimated  mode  of 
poblic  speaking,  which  has  been  greatly  hurtful  to  outward  success.   The 
nutriment  of  our  ministers  has  gone  all  to  the  growth  of  the  solids. 
Among  trees  they  most  resemble  the  oak,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
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durable  of  all  in  the  wood,  but  slow,  nevertheless,  in  its  growth,  and 
gnarled  in  its  boughs,  and  yery  deficient  in  foliage.  We  are,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  ascribe  to  a  certain  want  of  popular  attraction,  something 
of  our  want  of  outward  success  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  former, 
as  a  generic  defect,  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  silent  but  constant 
influence  of  depression  and  discouragement. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  evil  caused  by  the  embarrassed  circumstances 
of  our  ministers.  It  has  a  tendency,  like  all  adversity,  to  make  men  soli- 
taries ;  to  confine  them  too  much  to  their  closets  and  studies  ;  to  deprive 
them  of  the  heart  for  those  frequent  outgoings  among  a  people  widely 
scattered  which  might  be  beneficial.  And  where  the  spirit  is  made  of 
materials  not  to  be  so  easily  subdued  into  pensiveness,  it  will  cause  the 
individual  to  engage  in  literary  or  other  pursuits,  which  is  always  to  be 
deplored  when  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  :  for  though  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  his  pen  will  in  all  respects  invigorate  a  minister's  mind,  he 
had  better,  for  the  health  of  his  character,  make  tents  like  the  Apostle, 
than  wield  a  mercenary  pen,  and  we  fear  that  the  present  inadequate 
remuneration  of  ministers  among  all  dissenting  bodies  is  likely  to  intro- 
duce an  amphibious  class  of  office-bearers  ''cleric  before  and  lay  behind*' 
who,  after  acting  for  a  time  as  the  mercenaries  of  literature,  will  be- 
come the  drones  of  religion. 

And  besides,  under  the  influence  of  such  discouragement,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  there  will  always  be  some,  now  and  then,  whose  faith  and  pa- 
tience give  way  under  the  trials  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  who,  unable 
longer  to  bear  their  privations,  embrace  other  openings,  and  are  lost  to 
the  cause.  It  is  wonderful  that  there  has  been  so  little  of  this  when  we 
consider  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  temptations  to  unfaithful- 
ness by  which  our  ministers  have  been  beset.  It  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  of  them  have  been  enabled  to  bear  as  they  have  done.  Whatever 
they  have  suffered,  we  may  say  we  believe  respecting  them  all — the  world 
has  not  heard  of  it — their  own  congregations  have  never  heard  of  it. 
They  have  been  enabled,  almost  to  a  man,  to  be  examples  uf  contentment 
under  hardships,  and  of  a  thorough  honesty  in  the  midst  of  deep  poverty, 
and  of  a  spirit  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  a  resolute  self-denial,  and  a 
contentment  that  was  silent  as  the  grave  in  regard  to  all  complaints  and 
murmurings  about  pecuniary  matters.  And  the  world  would  never  have 
heard  of  these  embarrassments,  to  which  so  many  of  them  are  subjected, 
and  their  own  people  would  never  have  heard  of  them,  even  in  a  whisper, 
had  it  not  been  that  matters  have  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  unless  some 
remedy  be  found,  the  gospel  ministry  must  cease  amongst  us :  for  unless 
something  be  done  to  put  matters  on  another  footing,  it  looks  at  present, 
as  if  these  were  in  a  course  which  would  lead  to  this  issue,  that  the 
Original  Secession  Church  would  perish  for  want  of  sustenance— die 
through  official  starvation.  How  have  matters  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  ? 
They  have  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
none,  or,  almost,  no  young  men  coming  forward  to  the  ministry,  and  that 
we  cannot  expect  them  longer  to  come  forward,  unless  something  b  done 
to  place  the  whole  ministers  among  us  in  such  a  position  that  they  can 
live.  The  state  of  matters  is  such,  that  no  parent  able  to  educate  any  of 
his  family  for  the  ministry,  with  a  parent's  heart  in  the  right  placei  could 
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enooorage  his  bodb  to  come  forward  to  the  ministry  among  us,  unless  he 
had  property  to  lea^e  him — no  parent  could  take  this  responsibility, 
because  he  would  be  pkcing  his  son  in  a  position  of  great  suffering,  and 
exposed  to  many  temptations ;  and  no  parent  will  conceive  himself  war- 
ranted to  do  that  on  his  own  responsibility.  And  in  the  case  of  young  men 
tfaemseWes,  they  would  require  not  simply  to  be  faithful-hearted,  they  would 
require  to  have  the  spirit  of  heroes,  in  order  to  resolve,  for  the  sake  of 
principle,  to  encounter  these  difficulties  as  they  have  hitherto  pressed  on 
many.  To  go  abroad  among  the  heathen  in  most  parts,  requires,  now- 
a-daysy  an  amount  of  courage  and  character  greatly  less  than  to  be  a  minister 
among  us.  The  missionary  is  supported  abundantly — the  missionary  goes 
forth  amid  the  prayers  and  applauses  of  the  whole  Church — he  is  con- 
stantly encouraged  by  the  interest  that  he  knows  is  taken  in  him — by  the 
cordial  and  far-spread  sympathy  that  is  felt  for  him.  But  among  us  it  is 
self-denial  and  patience  from  beginning  to  end.  There  are  no  popular 
hcsannahs — no  crowd  to  cheer  us  on — there  is  nothing  of  outward  excite- 
ment, but  a  constant  call  for  steady,  unfaltering,  unrelieved,  unencouraged 
patience.  The  missionary  goes  down  into  the  heart  of  the  battle,  but  the 
Original  Secession  minister  is  called  to  maintain  a  post  where  he  must 
stand  exposed  to  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  the  enthusiasm  caused 
by  returning  it.  The  one  can  draw  much  of  his  energy  from  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  conflict.  The  other  must  draw  it  wholly  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  character. 

Sach  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  ministers  among  us.  It  would  require  a  miracle  to  raise  regu- 
larly a  class  of  persons  with  the  necessary  amount  of  self-denial.  True, 
from  the  days  of  our  fathers,  a  gospel  ministry  has  been  kept  up  among  us  ; 
but  our  fathers  in  the  Secession  never  knew  anything  of  the  privations  to 
which  the  present  race  of  their  descendants  have  been  subjected.  It  may 
be  the  case,  that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  stipends  of  some  of  our 
fathers  were  not  nominally  much  higher  than  the  average  income  of  our 
ministers  at  present,  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  greatly  more  in  real  value. 
The  relative  worth  of  any  fixed  sum  gradually  decreases  as  society 
advances  in  civilization,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  truth  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  station  of  a  dissenting  minister,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  £100  was 
of  as  much  real  value  as  £150  in  the  present  time.  The  truth  of  this  will 
appear  to  any  one  who  considers  what  are  now  the  average  incomes  of 
that  class  of  persons  who,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  were  on  an  equality 
with  a  Secession  minister  having  an  income  of  £100  joer  annum.  These 
considerations  will  make  it  apparent,  that  dissenting  ministers  generally 
are  worse  in  point  of  remuneration  in  the  present  day  than  ever  they 
were  in  former  times.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Secession,  its 
ministers,  speaking  generally,  were  on  a  level  with  the  highest  of  the 
indostrious  classes,  but  gradually  they  have  sunk  down  to  the  second, 
the  third,  the  fourth  class,  and,  every  year,  those  previously  on  a  level 
with  them  are  rising  above  them.  In  a  country  where  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  men  upon  the  public  is  estimated  by  their  position,  as  much  as 
by  their  talents  and  character,  unless  some  change  takes  place  in  the 
coarse  of  half  a  century,  this  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  ministry  will  tell 
fatally  on  the  interests  of  all  dissenting  communities.    The  point  will  soon 
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be  reached,  in  ail  these  bodies,  at  which  the  average  number  of  pro- 
mising youths  will,  even  as  a  question  of  conscience,  determine  that  they 
can  serve  the  Lord  more  usefully  in  other  positions  than  in  one  in  which 
they  will  be  subject  to  continual  hardship  and  privation,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  respectability  to  which  their  income 
is  inadequate.  And,  as  the  ministry  sink  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  will  be 
found,  as  has  been  the  case  all  along  in  the  Secession,  that  members  as 
they  rise  in  the  world  will  adjoin  themselves  to  wealthier  and  more 
fashionable  churches.  The  thing  is  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  occurred, 
that  unless  dissenters  take  care  gradually  to  augment  the  incomes  of 
their  ministers,  as  society  progresses,  they  will  all  very  soon  find  their 
pulpits  occupied  by  an  inferior  ministry,  and  their  members  generally 
disappearing  when  they  reach  a  certain  mark  in  the  scale  of  prosperity. 

With  the  Original  Secession  the  point  has  already  been  reached  at 
which,  unless  a  more  adequate  support  is  afforded  to  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  we  can  no  longer  expect  a  regular  supply  of  students.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  something  be  done,  in  order  to  secure,  in  so  far 
as  outward  means  can,  the  continuance  of  a  gospel  ministry  amongst  us. 
It  is  now  left  for  the  membership  in  our  communion  to  consider,  whether 
they  will  exert  themselves  a  little  farther  to  support  the  cause  among  our 
hands,  or  allow  it  to  go  down,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  about  its 
maintenance.  Many  of  the  congregations  in  our  communion  have  shewn 
a  liberality  in  the  support  of  gospel  ordinances,  which,  taking  their  num- 
bers and  circumstances  into  consideration,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  deno- 
mination in  the  land,  nor  equalled  by  any,  unless  it  be  the  cong^regations 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  And  we  are 
persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  genuine  seceder  in  all  the  body,  who  will  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  carry  his  contributions,  were  it  necessary, 
which  it  is  not,  even  to  the  length  of  self-denial,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
cause  for  which  our  fathers  in  former  times  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  and  in  behalf  of  which  many  of  them  suffered  even  unto 
death. 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  something  being  done,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  the  good  principles  of  the  people  under  their  inspection,  the 
Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May,  appointed  a  committee  of  laymen  to  issue 
an  address  to  the  congregations,  and  thereafter  to  take  steps  for  some- 
thing being  done  throughout  the  body  to  remedy  this  evil  under  which 
the  cause  is  sinking,  and  in  danger  of  being  still  farther  injured.  The 
distinct  form  which  the  scheme  will  assume,  the  principles  on  which  it 
will  be  founded,  and  the  objects  at  which  it  will  aim,  are  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  but  will  not  be  finally  determined  until  the 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  Synod.  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  distinct  con- 
viction, that  it  ought  at  least  to  aim  at  two  things.  FirsU  That 
a  scheme  of  mutual  support  should  be  adopted  for  the  whole  body, 
which  would  give  to  every  minister  and  to  every  congregation,  the  same 
security  as  belongs  to  the  whole  body ;  so  that  every  individual,  however 
unfavourable  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  while  he  continued 
faithfully  to  do  the  work  assigned  him  by  the  church,  would  have  the 
whole  church  as  his  security,  that  he  should  be  so  remunerated  as  by  means 
of  habitual  frugality  and  economy,  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  outward 
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respectability  becoming  his  station,  and  ^et  be  raised  abo^e  perpetual 
embarrassments  and  privations.  Second,  As  it  is  impossible  for  ministers 
m  oar  commanion  to  make  provision  beforehand  for  age  and  its  frailties, 
tnd  as  it  is  not  right  in  itself>  nor  for  the  interests  of  the  pnblic  cause, 
that  aged  men  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  after  there  is 
tn  obyioas  failure  of  those  capacities  which  are  necessary  to  public 
edification,  and  as  particular  congregations  are  often  unable  to  afford 
these  the  means  of  retiring,  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  at  the 
onited  expense  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that  this  scheme  ought,  as  one 
of  its  essential  elements,  to  contemplate  the  support  of  ministers,  whose 
strength  has  been  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

A  united  scheme  of  ministerial  support  is  in  accordance  with  the 
soundest  dictates  of  wisdom.  It  flows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  not  only  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak, 
bat  that,  in  cases  of  extremity,  the  weak  should  help  one  another.  An 
isolated  Congregationalism  is  not  more  unsound  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  than  it  is  as  a  mode  of  maintaining  gospel  ordinances 
in  a  land.  It  may  do  in  particular  instances,  but  it  is  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible methods  of  maintaining  a  cause,  to  leave  every  congregation  to 
straggle  for  its  own  existence.  In  this  way  congregations  are  often 
mined  by  concurring  emergencies,  from  which,  if  they  had  been  shielded 
for  a  time  by  mutual  support,  they  might  have  rallied,  and  become  afterwards 
strong.  In  our  circumstances,  united  action  and  united  maintenance  of 
ordinances,  seem  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  if  we  would  longer  maintain 
the  post  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  If 
we  haTe  any  thing  of  the  temper  that  becomes  witnesses  for  truth  ;  if  we 
have  any  thing  of  the  spirit  of  those  martyrs  from  whom  we  claim  to  be 
descended ;  if  we  would  approve  ourselves  men,  who  have  understanding 
to  discern,  and  courage  to  perform  the  duty  to  which,  in  providence,  we 
are  obviously  called ;  if  we  would  do  our  part  to  maintain  that  cause 
whidi  God  has  supported  in  Scotland,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  if  we  would  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity,  that  precious 
legacy  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  covenanting  and  seceding 
fishers ;  if  we  would  approve  ourselves  to  the  covenanted  God  of  Scot- 
land, then  the  time  seems  to  be  come,  when,  in  the  spirit  of  our  public 
principles,  we  should  resolve  that  we  will  never  desert  the  cause  which 
we  have  so  solemnly  espoused,  but  that  we  will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  stand 
tide  by  side  with  one  another,  and  rise  or  fall  together  in  its  defence.  Such 
a  resolution  is  necessary,  if  we  would  realize  what  is  demanded  alike  by 
our  position  and  our  duty.  This  would  at  once  concentrate  and  diffuse 
ill  the  resources  of  the  body, — it  would  deepen  the  feeling  of  common 
mteresi, — it  would  increase  mutual  confidence, — it  would  cause  a  fresh 
stream  of  life  and  energy  to  circulate  to  the  farthest  extremities.  Every 
man  would  feel  himself  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  reflection  that 
be  belonged  to  a  community  whose  fortunes  were  linked  to  one  another 
with  all  the  disinterestedness  of  martyrs,  in  order  to  promote  the  most  hal- 
bwed  views  of  patriots.  Such  a  spirit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
a  body  so  small  as  the  Original  Secession,  effective  in  the  land,  and 
with  such  a  spirit  we  would  be  really  strong,  and  abundant  resources 
would  be  easily  obtained  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  association. 
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It  is,  therefore*  now  for  the  membership  in  oar  communion  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  hands.  By  a  small  additional  effort  made  over  the 
whole  body,  all  that  is  desiderated  can  be  easily  accomplished  And,  after 
the  cause  has  been  maintained  so  long ;  after  so  many  sufferings  have 
been  endured,  and  so  many  sacrifices  been  made  for  it  by  our  fathers ; 
after  the  great  things  God  has  done  by  the  principles  to  which  we  adhere 
in  former  and  in  later  times  ;  after  the  profession  we  have  made  of  these 
principles,  and  the  solemn  engagements  under  which  we  are  lying  to  be 
faithful  even  unto  death  ;  after  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  present 
generation,  we  will  surely  never  allow  it  to  be  recorded  in  history,  we 
will  surely  never  allow  posterity  to  talk  of  it,  that  we  were  the  men  in 
whose  hands  this  venerable  cause  was  ruined — that  the  cause  which  was 
supported  by  the  piety,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  talents  of  the  great-hearted 
men  of  old — by  all  our  reforming  ancestors,  and  all  our  seceding  ances- 
tors— by  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson,  and  Guthrie,  and  Cameron, 
and  Renwick,  and  the  Erskines,  and  which  was  supported  in  more  recent 
times  by  the  stupendous  learning  of  the  disinterested  and  magnanimous 
and  godly  Archibald  Bruce,  and  by  the  cons'^ crated  genius  of  the  great- 
minded  M*Crie,  shall  it  be  said  that  we  allowed  this  cause  to  perish  in 
our  degenerate  hands,  rather  than  we  would  make  any  extra  effort 
for  its  support  ?  There  is  not  a  man  of  principle  among  us  who  does  not 
reject  such  a  supposition  with  scorn — there  is  not  one  such,  we  are  cer« 
tarn,  who,  on  calm  reflection  on  the  whole  history  of  our  cause  from  the 
reformation  to  the  present  day,  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  I  will  rather 
allow  this  cause  to  perieh  than  I  will  do  anything  farther  for  its  support 
— there  is  not  one  such  we  are  certain  in  all  our  community,  not  one  we 
are  sure,  who  will  take  on  his  conscience  the  guilt  of  saying,  I  will  do 
nothing  farther ;  every  good  and  true  man  will  be  ready  to  say,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  with  a  cheerful  mind,  and  where  my  contributions  fail  I  will 
give  my  prayers  and  my  good-will,  and,  should  the  cause  perish,  I  will 
never  have  cause  to  reproach  myself  on  my  deathbed,  rftir  to  look  back 
from  eternity  with  regret,  that  I  did  nothing  in  such  an  emergency. 

We  intended  to  have  added  something  here  as  to  the  oncarrying  of 
this  scheme.  We  reserve  this  for  a  future  paper,  in  which  we  shall  dis. 
cuss  the  questions  connected  with  pecuniary  contributions.  Meanwhile  all 
ought  to  consider  these  simple  things — that  the  end  aimed  at  is  desirable 
and  necessary — that  it  is  a  part  of  duty  brought  home  to  the  doors  and 
laid  to  the  bands  of  all  in  our  communion,  and,  where  duty  is  to  be  done, 
we  are  not  simply  to  think  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  we  are  to  think 
also  of  our  God,  and  endeavour,  in  reliance  on  his  strength,  to  go 
through  with  it  in  despite  of  real  obstacles,  and  even  of  seeming  impos- 
sibilities, convinced,  that  if  we  decline  the  duty  because  of  difficulty,  we 
will  be  subjected  to  the  frown  of  divine  displeasure,  but  that  if  we  set 
about  performing  the  duty  in  despite  of  the  discouragement,  he  will  open 
up  the  way  as  we  advance. 

In  order  to  the  efficient  working  of  such  a  scheme,  it  is  desirable, 
above  all  things,  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  revival  and  pro- 
motion of  personal  godliness.  In  such  a  season  as  this,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  salvation  of  souls,  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  is  the  grand 
end  for  which  Christ  died  ;  for  which  the  Spirit  was  sent ;  for  which  the 
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Chorch  was  erected,  and  spiritual  prosperity,  the  promotion  of  faith» 
hope,  and  holiness,  are  the  grand  ends  which  the  Church  should  keep 
itndilj  in  view,  and  by  the  promotion  of  which,  she  should  look  for  suc- 
cess in  all  her  schemes.  When  a  Church  ceases  to  be  zealous  for  the  pro- 
motion of  personal  religion,  she  forgets  the  end  of  her  existence  as  a 
spiritual  society,  and  the  divinely  appointed  source  of  her  temporal  sup- 
pert.  She  may  have  the  truth,  but  she  withholds  it  in  unrighteousness  ; 
sbe  may  display  her  banners,  but  it  is  not  in  the  name  of  God ;  they  may 
float  prondly  and  be  seen  from  far,  but  they  flutter  in  the  breezes  of  popu- 
lar fttvoor,  or  in  the  strong  wind  of  party  passion,  and  not  in  these  meek 
and  gentle  and  divine  gales  which  come  from  the  breath  of  God*s  own 
Spirit.  A  church  holding  the  truth,  and  careless  about  vital  godliness,  is  like 
the  temple  with  all  its  sacred  furniture  complete,  having  every  thing,  even 
down  to  the  silver  snuffers  framed  according  to  the  pattern  shewn  in  the 
mount,  but  wanting  the  cloud  of  glory  that  shone  between  the  cheru- 
bims  above  the  mercy-seat.  And,  without  God  to  dwell  in  it,  what  was 
the  temple  ?  And  what  is  a  testimony  for  truth  apart  from  God*s  pre- 
sence by  his  Spirit?  Even  the  rays  of  truth  will  fidl  cold  as  from  a 
polar  sky,  unless  they  are  mingled  with  the  genial  and  life-giving  warmth 
of  the  divine  favour.  In  the  view  of  commencing  a  movement  about 
our  temporal  affairs,  let  it  be  our  prayer  to  God  that  the  body  with 
which  we  are  connected  may  become  as  distinguished  for  the  power  of 
troth,  as  it  has  long  been  for  it  presence;  let  us  pray  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  may  be  poured  out  on  ministers,  and  congregations,  and  judica- 
tories, supreme  and  subordinate,  stirring  up  the  whole  body  to  a  joint, 
lealoiis,  and  patient  use  of  means,  to  promote  heart- religion,  family  reli- 
gion, and  religion  in  the  daily  walk  and  conversation.  With  us,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  sections  of  the  Church  in  this  land,  there  are  many 
sins  against  the  Lord  our  God,  and  this  is  the  greatest,  that  amongst  us 
there  is  not  enough  of  practical  godliness.  For  this  our  hands  hang 
dovm,  for  this  our  knees  are  feeble  and  our  hearts  are  faint,  and  as,  in 
some  diseases,  an  infusion  of  blood  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  life, 
10  an  increase  of  vital  religion  is  necessary  to  our  healthful  and  vigorous 
existence.  *<  God  hath  spoken  it  once  to  me,  yea,  twice  have  I  heard  it," 
it  is  the  dynamics  and  not  the  mechanics  of  all  sections  of  the  Church 
that  are  wrong — there  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  machinery,  as  there  is  a 
want  of  the  moving  power — a  want  of  that  which  is  as  steam  to  the  engine, 
ss  the  Tital  fluid  to  the  corporeal  frame,  or  as  full  blown  sails  to  the  stately 
vessel — there  is  a  want  of  that  princely  and  victorious  spirit  which  has 
power  with  God,  and  which  prevails  with  man,  a  want  of  nearness  to 
God,  and  of  confidence  in  his  character.  The  increase  of  such  a  Spirit  is 
the  great  thing  to  be  desired.  If  there  was  more  real  religion  among  all 
bodies,  more  would  be  done  for  its  maintenance  at  home,  and  its  exten- 
sion abroad. 

Let  ns  onite,  then,  in  seeking  the  divine  presence ;  let  ministers,  and 
elders,  and  people  give  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  personal  religion, 
and  then  we  may  rest  assured  the  Lord  will  return  unto  ns ;  he  will 
breathe  on  oor  dry  bones;  he  will  give  testimony  to  his  word;  he  will  give 
wisdom  to  his  judicatories  ;  he  will  give  patience  to  his  witnesses ;  and 
though  he  may  not  take  us  out  of  the  wilderness  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
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though  it  may  be  his  holy  will  that  we  shall  continue  to  prophesy  in  pack- 
cloth  as  our  fathers  have  long  done  before  us,  yet  his  presence  with  us 
will  make  the  wilderness  as  the  gate  of  heaven.  With  our  banner  disf 
played  because  of  the  truth,  with  religion  flourishing  in  our  hearts  and 
families,  and  throughout  our  congregations  ;  it  might  then  be  said,  even 
as  it  was  said  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by  the  covetous  prophet,  when, 
from  the  mountain  tops,  he  surveyed  the  encampment  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  had  his  curses,  while  he  uttered  them,  converted  into  blessings — <*  How 
goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !  As  the 
valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  the  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedars  beside  the 
waters." 


THE  NEW  OPINIONS. 

No.  il. — The  Nature  of  the  Atonement. 

Continued  from  No.  III. 

Thirdly,  The  theory  of  our  opponents,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  is  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  substitution.  They 
profess,  indeed,  to  hold  this  doctrine.  They  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  the  substitute  of  sinners,  and  of  his  sufferings  as  vicarious.  It 
can  only  be  in  a  general  and  loose  sense,  however,  that  they  use  these 
terms.  All  that  they  can  mean  by  them  is,  that  Christ's  sufferings  were 
endured  for  our  benefit,  and  were  accepted  by  God  instead  of  the  literal 
infliction  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  which  we  had  incurred,  and  to  which 
we  must  have  been  subjected  had  the  claims  of  strict  justice  been  en- 
forced. This  is  the  only  kind  of  substitution  which  their  theory  admits 
of.  For  they  deny,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  or 
satisfied  the  retributive  justice  of  God.  But  this  is  not  substitution,  pro- 
perly so  called,  nor  is  it  the  doctrine  of  scripture  on  that  subject.  A 
substitute,  in  the  proper,  and  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  one 
who  takes  the  place  of  others,  comes  under  their  legal  liabilities,  and  per- 
forms the  obedience  which  they  are  bound  to  perform,  or  bears  the 
penalty  which  they  have  incurred.  The  substitute  is  identified  in  law 
with  the  person  for  whom  he  acts ;  so  that  he  is  dealt  with  precisely  as 
they  would  have  been  dealt  with,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  per- 
forms or  endures,  in  this  representative  character,  is  reckoned  to  tbem 
just  as  if  it  had  been  performed  or  endured  by  themselves.  Thus  Jndah 
offered  himself  to  Joseph  as  Benjamin's  substitute,  by  engaging  to  take  fais 
place,  and  bear  the  penalty  of  the  crime  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted ;  <*  Let  thy  servant,"  said  he,  <*  abide  instead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman 
to  my  Lord,  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.*'  Now  Christ  was  a  sub- 
stitute in  this  sense :  he  took  the  place  of  the  guilty — had  their  legal  respon- 
sibilities transferred  to  him,  and  paid  what  they  owed  to  law  and  justice : 
he  was  their  proper  legal  substitute,  and  was  dealt  with  as  they  deserved 
to  be  dealt  with  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  dealt  with  according 
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to  bis  meritt.     This  implies  the  imputation  of  their  sins  to  him,  that  he 
■igfat  bear  the  punishment  of  them  and  expiate  their  guilt,  and  the  im- 

Sitation  of  his  righteousness  to  them  for  their  pardon  and  justification, 
e  became  surety  for  sinners  in  the  coYenant  of  redemption,  engaging  to 
inswer  for  their  sins,  and  fulfil  all  righteousness  in  their  room ;  and 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  appeared  upon  earth,  these  sins,  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  engagement,  were  judicially  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the 
punishment  due  to  them  exacted  from  him  ;  "  Christ  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  1  Peter  iii.  18.  <*  For  he  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righte- 
ousness of  God  in  him.**  2  Cor.  xv.  21.  These  statements  imply 
that  he  was  a  strict  substitute.  He  sustained  the  same  relation  to  those 
in  whose  room  he  acted  which  Adam  sustained  to  his  natural  posterity. 
He  so  represented  us,  that  our  sins  were  accounted  his  in  law,  while  his 
obedience  and  sufferings  are  placed  to  our  account. 

The  doctrine  of  substitution,  as  now  stated,  is  objected  to  by  some,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  invol?es  a  transfer  of  moral  character  between  Christ 
snd  the  sinner ;  but  this  objection  originates  in  misapprehension.  By 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  is 
certainly  not  meant  the  transference  from  us  to  him,  of  the  inherent 
moral  criminality  or  blame-worthiness  of  our  sins,  and  the  transference 
from  him  to  us  of  the  praise-worthiness  of  his  righteousness.  In  this 
sense,  moral  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  intransferable.  The 
praise  or  blame  due  to  them  necessarily  belong  to  the  agent  himself,  and 
amnot  be  transferred  to  another  party.  It  is  a  fact,  and  will  always  re- 
main a  fact,  that  we  committed  the  sins  for  which  Christ  atoned,  and 
that  he  wrought  out  the  righteousness  through  which  we  are  justified ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  blame  attaching  to  the  former  belongs  to  us,  while 
the  whole  of  the  praise  due  to  the  latter  will  always  belong  to  him.  Our 
tins  then,  when  laid  on  our  divine  substitute,  did  not  become  his,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  they  were  ours  :  they  did  not  become  his  personal 
actions,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  considered  as  chargeable  with  their 
moral  turpitude.  In  like  manner  it  does  not  become  a  fact,  when  his 
rigfateoQsness  is  imputed  to  us,  that  we  were  the  persons  who  wrought  it 
(Hit,  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  title  to  any  share  of  the  praise  properly 
doe  to  him  who  performed  that  work.  The  idea  of  any  such  transference 
of  moral  character  between  Christ  and  sinners  has  always  been  repu- 
diated by  sound  Calvinists.  The  idea  is  in  itself  absurd  and  blasphemous, 
and  a  gross  libel  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  held  and  taught  by 
CalTinistic  writers. 

It  is  still  objected,  however,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  we  are  plead- 
mg,  iuTolTes,  at  least,  a  transfer  of  our  legal  obligations  to  Christ,  but 
these  obligations  being  moral  in  their  nature,  cannot  be  transferred. 
They  attach  necessarily  to  ourselves,  and  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  us  per- 
sonally. **  We  owed  God  our  obedience,"  says  one  writer,  *  **  and  obedi- 
ence in  its  own  nature  is  due  from  the  subject  himself,  and  can  never  be 
rendered  by  another."  In  reply  to  this  objection,  we  observe,  <<  that  the 
law  of  God  is  either  to  be  viewed  as  a  rule  of  duty,  or  as  a  covenant  for 

♦  Dwight. 
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life.  In  the  firet  view,  man  as  a  rational  being  is  necessarily  under  it« 
and  his  obligation  cannot  be  delegated  to  another ;  but  he  is  under  it  m 
a  covenant  law,  promising  life  in  case  of  obedience,  not  necessarily,  but 
by  the  sovereign  appointment  of  God.  **'  Now  in  this  latter  aspect,  it  may 
be  fulfilled  by  a  substitute  or  representative.  It  is  admitted,  that  Adam 
was  placed  under  the  law  in  its  covenant  form  as  the  representing  head 
of  his  natural  posterity,  and  that  he  might  have  fulfilled  it  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  himself,  so  as  to  have  secured  both  his  own  and  their  eternal 
happiness.  If  so,  why  might  not  the  law,  in  the  same  form,  be  fulfilled 
for  us  by  Christ  ?  If  it  would  have  accepted  a  substitutionary  obedience 
in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  Again,  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  breach  of  the  covenant  of  works  by  Adam  has  been  imputed  to  os, 
for,  *<  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion."  And  if  it  could  be  broken  by  a  substitute,  why  might  not  a  sub- 
stitute fulfil  it  ?  Though  the  claims  of  the  law,  then,  in  its  natural  state, 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  party,  yet  its  claims  as  a  covenant  are 
transferable,  and  may  be  fulfilled  by  another  in  our  room,  and  it  was 
the  claims  of  the  law  in  its  covenant  form,  which  were  transferred  to 
Christ,  and  which  he  fulfilled.  He  was  made  under  the  law,  and  rendered 
satisfaction  to  it,  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  been  violated. 

Fourthly^  The  theory  of  our  opponents  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacri- 
ficial nature  of  Christ's  work.  The  sacred  writers  usually  represent  it 
under  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  "  Christ  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  Eph.  v.  ii.  "  But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  A  sa- 
crifice is  something  offered  or  devoted  to  God  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin;  the 
transaction  involves  in  its  nature  the  idea  of  vicarious  punishment,  or  the 
transference  of  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  from  the  human  offender  to 
a  substitute.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  sacrifice  has  been  regarded  among 
all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  same  idea  was  attached  to  it  by 
the  Jews.  It  was  a  divinely  instituted  mode  of  expiating  sin  by  subst  itution- 
ary  suffering.  The  sacrificial  victim  was  offered  in  the  room  of  the  real 
transgressor,  and  bore  the  penalty  which  he  had  legally  incurred,  its  blood 
being  shed  instead  of  his,  and  its  life  taken  instead  of  his  life.  Moreover, 
the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  always  connected  with  the  remission  of 
the  penalty,  to  those  in  whose  behalf  they  were  offered.  Though  they  could 
not  expiate  the  moral  guilt  of  sin,  nor  secure  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
yet  they  <*  sanctified  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,"  putting  away  the  cere- 
monial guilt  of  the  offerer,  and  delivering  him  from  the  theocrative  pe- 
nalty. Even  supposing,  then,  that  Christ's  death  is  called  a  sacrifice,  only 
in  a  figurative  sense,  still  its  being  represented  under  this  figure,  implies 
that  he  so  endured  the  curse  of  the  law  in  the  room  of  sinners,  as  to  se- 
cure their  deliverance  from  it.  This  was  what  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did 
for  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  presented ;  and  unless  Christ's  atone- 
ment was  a  transaction  of  a  similar  kind,  and  attended  with  a  similar  re- 
sult, we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  properly  called,  in  any  sense,  a  sacrifice. 
"The  argument,  however,  is  much  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  were  types,  or  divinely  appointed  representations  of 

*  Stevenion  on  the  Offices. 
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the  atonement  of  Christ  They  were  institated  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ikdbwing  forth  the  natnre  and  design  of  that  work.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, belonged  essentially  to  the  former,  must  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
httery — ^the  antitype  must  contain  all  that  the  type  contained  ;  and,  if  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  typical  of  Mes8iah*8  propitiatory  sufferings  and 
kath,  we  cannot  conceive  why  in  those  sacrifices  the  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  the  Ttctim  and  remitted  to  the  human  offender,  if  not  to  teach  us  that 
MoBiah  would,  in  like  manner,  bear  the  punishment  of  our  sins  in  our 
iteid,  so  as  to  secure  our  deliverance  from  it.  To  deny,  as  our  oppo. 
Beats  doy  that  snch  was  the  nature  and  design  of  his  atonement,  and  that 
ndi  was  its  effect,  is  to  deny  that  it  was  a  sacrifice,  or  that  it  bore  any 
strict  resemblance  to  a  sacrifice* 

Fifthly^  The  theory  which  we  are  now  considering  is  inconsistent  with 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  atonement  as  a  ransom 
tnd  a  price.     The  sacred  writers  often  describe  it  by  such  expressions : 
**  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Matt.  xx. 
28.  •*  Ye  are  bonght  with  a  price."  1  Cor.  vi.  20.    "  To  feed  the  church 
of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.''  Acts  xx.  28.   In 
these  and  similar  passages  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
redeeming  slaves  and  captives  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  of 
what  was  considered  equivalent  to  the  persons  redeemed.   This  was  called 
the  raasom  or  price  of  their  redemption  ;  and  the  design  and  effect  of  the 
transaction  was  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  parties  for  whom  the  ran- 
lom  was  paid.    It  gave  the  ransomer  a  legal  right  to  claim  their  freedom, 
sad  it  laid  the  other  party  under  a  legal  obligation  to  set  them  at  liberty. 
Now,  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  price  paid,  a  ransom  given  for  sinners, 
then  it  moat  have  not  only  rendered  their  salvation  possible,  it  must  have 
10  taftisfied  for  their  sins  as  to  cancel  the  claims  of  law  and  justice  against 
men,  and  secure  their  salvation.     If  this  was  not  the  design  of  his  death, 
why  is  be  said  to  have  bought  us  with  a  price — to  have  redeemed  us  by 
his  blood — to  have  given  himself  a  ransom  for  us.     These  expressions, 
we  grant,  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  to  express  the  general 
ides  of  deliverance,  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
liverance is  effected.     It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  they  properly 
express  deliverance  by  purchase ;  and  this  is  the  idea  which  they  are  evi- 
dently  intended  to  convey  when  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ.     Some 
Qsy  object  that  they  are  figurative  expressions,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
in  s  literal  sense.     But  even  granting  that  they  were  so,  every  compari- 
100  sopposes  some  resemblance  between  the  figtire  and  the  thing  which  it 
it  employed  to  describe ;  and,  unless  the  design  of  Christ's  dying  for  sin- 
•ers  was  to  secure  their  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  from 
tbe  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  we  can  see  no  proper  resemblance  between 
ius  work  and  a  redemption,  a  purchase,  or  a  ransom, — certainly  no  such 
itKmblance  as  to  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  these  terms  are 
■pplied  to  it  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.     Indeed  they 
ire  used  so  often  and  so  emphatically  by  the  inspired  writers,  when  speak- 
iag  of  the  atonement,  as  plainly  to  intimate  that  there  is  no  transaction 
imong  meif  to  which  it  bears  a  more  near  and  striking  resemblance  than 
s  redemption  or  deliverance  by  purchase.      '*  In  the  Bible  it  is  not 
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simply  said  that  Christ  has  delivered  us ;  nor  is  it  said  he  delivere 
bj  power,  nor  bj  teaching,  but  bj  his  death,  by  his  own  precious  h 
by  giving  himself  for  us.  Such  representations  cannot  fail  to  co 
the  idea  of  a  redemption  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  then 
teach  the  true  nature  of  the  atonement.  We  are  redeemed ;  that  n 
was  given  for  us  was  of  infinite  value/'  * 

Sixthly,  The  new  theory  of  atonement  makes  no  provision  for  our 
tification.  This  privilege  includes  something  more  than  pardon,  or 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  our  ^ins.  It  implies  our  being 
cepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God — our  being  recognised  and  < 
with  as  persons  who  have  actually  fulfilled  the  law  in  their  divine  sa 
and  who  are,  therefore,  entitled  as  well  to  the  blessings  contained  ii 
promise,  as  to  exemption  from  the  threatened  penalty.  This  is  a  gloi 
privilege  which  all  true  believers  possess,  and  to  which  very  freqneo 
ference  is  made  in  Scripture ;  but  the  atonement  of  the  new  thee 
lays  no  foundation  for  the  bestow ment  of  it.  It  may  seem  to  lay  a  foa 
tion  for  pardon,  but  it  provides  no  ground  on  which  God  can  justif 
for  it  provides  no  justifying  righteousness.  It  was  simply  an  exhib 
of  God's  displeasure  at  sin,  by  means  of  certain  sufferings  which  hit 
carnate  son  endured,  but  which  were  not  the  proper  punishment  of 
which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  law,  and  which  havi 
its  claims  unfulfilled.  How  any  sinner,  on  the  footing  of  such  an  at 
ment,  can  be  said  to  be  justified,  in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
difficult  to  understand. 

Finally^  This  theory  is  subversive  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  at 
ment.  By  its  moral  influence,  we  mean,  the  display  which  it  maki 
the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  inrii 
the  claims  of  his  law,  and  the  consequent  tendency  which  it  has  to 
duce  a  salutary  impression  on  the  intelligent  universe.  Our  oppoi 
attach  much  importance  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  But  we  canoo 
how,  on  their  principles,  the  atonement  can  be  of  any  avail  for  answc 
even  this  end ;  for,  if  there  was  no  exercise  of  strict  justice  in 
transaction,  if  Christ  did  not  really  bear  the  punishment  of  sio, 
satisfy  the  law's  demand,  how  could  this  atonement  be  any  displa 
justice  ?  Or  how  could  it  serve  to  vindicate  the  law  ?  Or  what  tcmd 
can  it  have  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  sin  ?  Such  an  atonei 
seems  rather  fitted  to  have  the  opposite  effect — ^to  obscure  instead  of  i 
trating  the  righteousness  of  God — to  relax  instead  of  maintaining 
authority  of  his  law,  and  to  encourage  to  the  commission  of  sin,  ioi 
of  deterring  from  it.  For  it  represents  God  as  suspending  and  set 
aside  the  strict  claims  of  law  and  justice,  and  as  not  inflicting  on 
party,  either  on  the  sinner  or  on  Christ,  the  punishment  which  sin 
serves ;  nay,  it  not  only  represents  him  as  clearing  the  guilty,  bo 
denying  the  strictly  substitutionary  nature  of  Christ's  death,  it  reprei 
him  as  punishing  the  innocent.  According  to  this  theory,  Christ  sa 
ed  and  died,  not  as  the  proper  surety  of  sinners,  and  under  imputed  g 
but  in  the  character  of  an  innocent  person— one  who  was  in  no  s 
guilty,  or  a  proper  subject  of  penal  infliction.   How  such  a  proceedin 

*  Hodge  on  the  Atonement. 
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Uie  put  of  any  goTernment,  human  or  di?ine)  can  serve  to  deter  others 
from  sinntDg,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  **  One  would  suppose  that  it 
woold  have  the  opposite  tendency,  that  the  subjects  of  such  a  govemment, 
iastead  of  being  deterred  from  sinning,  would  rather  consider  that  there 
WIS  no  more  secarity  under  such  a  government  for  the  innocent  than 
for  the  guilty,  and  that,  under  this  impression,  they  would  yield  to  every 
temptation  thrown  in  their  way  to  violate  its  laws,  and  trample  upon 
its  aathority.  "*  Thus  the  new  theory  tends  to  subvert  and  destroy  even 
the  imoral  influence  of  the  atonement.  The  foundation  of  its  moral 
iafloenee  is  its  propitiatory  character ;  It  was  a  display  of  justice,  be- 
erase  it  was  an  exercise  of  justice ;  and  it  serves  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  holiness,  and  secure  the  moral  welfare  of  the  universe,  by 
the  proof  which  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  the  broken  law 
OB  th«  person  of  the  divine  substitute  affords,  of  the  absolute  rectitude 
of  the  divine  character  and  government — ^the  sacredness  of  the  law's 
dnms,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  being  in  any  case  dispensed  with 
Of  conpromised* 

Such  an  oar  principal  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  School 
in  reapeet  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  This  part  of  their  theory  is 
tsisntially  defective.  It  may  be  true  so  far  as  it  gc^es,  but  it  contains  only 
a  part  of  the  tmth  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  explain,  keeping 
oat  of  view  much  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  about  the  atonement.  It 
overlook!  the  primary  end  of  that  work,  and  recognizes  only  its  secondary 
end,  reducing  it  to  a  mere  display  of  the  divine  character  for  benevolent 
and  reetoral  purposes.  According  to  this  scheme,  there  was  no  necessity 
fcr  the  atonement  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners — ^no  necessity  arising 
from  tlie  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  the  righteous  claims  of  his  law.  The 
flMBSore  was  adopted  merely  from  prudential  considerations  —  merely 
to  lyiwitMin  the  credit  of  the  divine  government,  and  prevent  the  hurtful 
eoBseqiienoes  which  would  have  resulted  from  Grod's  exercising  mercy  to- 
warda  ainnera  without  giving,  at  the  same  time,  some  striking  expression 
of  hia  displeasure  at  sin.  But  for  these  considerations,  sinners  might 
hafe  been  saved  without  any  atonement.  The  death  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  new  theology,  was  a  measure  of  mere  policy  or  expediency  on  the 
f«t  of  tho  divine  governor  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

The  theory  of  our  opponents  involves  likewise  a  denial  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  atonement.  Christ,  they  tell  us,  did  not  so  satisfy  for  sin  as  to 
cneol  the  claims  of  law  and  justice  against  sinners.  These  claims,  it  is 
iBtgidi  still  remain  in  full  force,  and  may  still  be  carried  into  execution. 
TIm  the  atonement  has  not  leg^ly  secured  the  salvation  of  any.  This, 
ws  are  xxAdi,  was  no  part  of  its  design,  considered  simply  as  an  atonement. 
ft  was  merely  intended  to  bring  mankind  sinners  into  a  salvable  state,  and 
tat  it  in  God's  power  to  exercise  mercy  towards  as  many  of  them  as 
it  pleaeedt  without  doing  any  moral  injury  to  the  rest  of  his  intelligent 
CtMtorea.  Such  is  the  kind  of  atonement  pleaded  for  by  many — an 
iioaement  for  which  there  was  no  absolute  necessity,  and  which  possesses 
tt  taving  efficacy — which  leaves  those  for  whom  it  was  made  still  ex- 
posed to  the  curse  of  the  law — which  gives  them  only  a  possibility  of 

*  Hodg«  on  tht  OfficM  of  Chritt. 
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saW&tion,  and,  notwithstanding  of  which,  they  might  all  be  justlj  left  to 
perish.  Now  whatever  maj  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  theory,  it  certainly 
derives  no  support  or  countenance  from  the  word  of  God.  Indeed,  it 
scarcely  professes  to  be  drawn  from  that  source.  Its  advocates  are  ac* 
customed  to  defend  it  rather  on  philosophical  than  on  scriptural  principles. 
Accordingly,  they  seldom  make  direct  appeals  in  support  of  it  to  the  in- 
spired volume,  at  least,  to  those  texts  and  passages,  which  bear  expressly 
on  the  nature  and  design  of  the  atonement ;  and  when  they  do  refer 
to  these,  it  is  commonly  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  theory 
from  such  passages,  but  rather  of  reconciling  it  with  them ;  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  attempt  to  do  by  affixing  a  loose  and  improper  sense 
to  the  terms  employed,  instead  of  understanding  them  in  their  strict  and 
ordinary  acceptation.  The  current  language  of  scripture  then  does  not 
favour  the  theory  of  our  opponents,  as  they  themselves  seem  to  feet 
Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  one  passage  in  all  the  bible  which  asserts  or 
countenances  it.  The  sacred  writers  clearly  teach,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  intended  to  manifest  the  righteousness  of  God  to  the  intelli- 
gent universe,  but  they  nowhere  speak  of  this  as  its  sole  or  principal  end. 
They  never  represent  the  atonement  under  this  restricted  aspect.  Even 
when  they  specially  refer  to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  righteousnesB* 
as  one  end  which  it  was  desired  to  secure,  their  statements  imply,  thai 
its  primary  design  was  to  vindicate  that  righteousness  by  satisfying  its 
claims.  This  remark  applies  to  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  "  Whom  Grod  hath  set 
forth  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbeantnce  of 
God, — to  declare  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  iustifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  This  is  a  favou- 
rite text  with  writers  of  the  new  school,  and  almost  the  only  one  to  which 
they  venture  to  appeal  in  support  of  their  theory  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  atonement.  It  gives,  however,  no  countenance  to  that  theory,  for* 
yon  will  observe,  it  does  not  say,  that  God's  design  in  appointing,  bat 
that  his  design  in  setting  forth  Christ,  t.  e.,  publicly  exhibiting  him,*  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  was  to  declare  his  righteousness.  The  apostle 
here  speaks  of  the  atonement  as  a  public  transaction  performed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  rational  creation,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  the  gospel 
as  the  ground  on  which  pardon  and  the  other  blessings  of  salvation  are 
dispensed  to  the  children  of  men.  And  the  reason,  he  tells  us,  why  God 
has  adopted  this  method  of  procedure  is  to  display  his  righteousness ;  to 
shew  that  in  justifying  and  saving  sinners  he  acts  not  in  opposition  to,  but 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice.  But  even  though  we 
shouM  admit,  that  it  is  the  divine  appointment  of  the  atonement,  and  not 
the  public  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  nor  the  public  exhibittoo 
made  of  it  in  the  gospel  as  the  ground  of  justification,  to  which  the 
apostle  refers,  still  this  passage  will  be  of  no  avail  to  our  opponents. 
Granting  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that  the  end  for  which  God 
appointed  the  atonement  was  to  declare  his  righteousness,  the  question 
returns,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  phrase  <*  his  righteousness  ?* 

*  Of  the  raHoui  sentet  assigned  to  the  Greek  word  (^T^niir*)  layt  Bloomfield, 
that  ot  nt  forth  or  publicly  azhibited  d«ierYei  tha  prtference. 
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h  it  of  the  same  import  as  the  phrase  public  justice,  now  so  much  in  nse 
imoDg  theological  writers  of  the  new  school  ?  Does  it  merely  mean  God*s 
ifgird  to  the  interests  of  his  government,  and  the  happiness  of  the  uni- 
verM  ?  or  does  it  mean  the  essential  rectitude  of  his  character  and  admi- 
liitralion — that  attribute  which,  as  we  formerly  shewed,  requires  him  to 
do  what  is  right  in  itself,  for  its  own  sake,  and,  as  the  divine  governor,  to 
rander  to  all  their  due — ^to  reward  the  righteous,  or  when  sin  is  commit- 
ted, to  panish  it  according  to  its  deserts,  in  the  way  of  inflicting,  either 
MthesioDer  personally,  or  on  a  properly  qualified  substitute,  the  pnnish- 
ineat  due  to  it,  and  threatened  against  it  in  the  penal  sentence  of  his  law. 
The  latter  certainly  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  the  former  sense,  we  never  find  it  used  by  the  sacred  writers  with 
reference  to  God.  It  always  signifies  justice  properly  so  called,  or  consi- 
dered as  a  principle  of  strict  retribution.  That  such  is  the  import  of 
the  expression,  in  the  present  instance,  is  further  evident  from  the  next 
danse,  **  That  he  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth 
io  Jesus."  Allowing  the  meaning  of  this  clause  to  be  that  he  might 
tppear  to  be  just,  still  it  is  His  justice  which  is  intended  to  be  displayed ; 
sod  oniesa,  therefore,  our  opponents  can  show,  that  the  phrase  is  here 
employed  by  Paul  not  in  its  strict  and  ordinary,  but  in  a  loose  and  im- 
proper sense,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage  in  favour  of 
their  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  view 
of  the  atonement — nay,  embodies  and  recognises  it.  For  what  was  the 
moral  spectacle  presented  to  the  universe  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  ?  It  was  God  not  sparing  his  own  son,  but  exacting  from  him,  as  the 
surety  of  sinners,  full  satisfaction  for  their  transgressions,  and  God's  design 
in  exhibiting  this  spectacle  to  the  intelligent  creation  was  to  declare  His 
righteousness — to  show  that  in  pardoning  and  saving  sinners  He  does  not 
exercise  mercy  at  the  expense  of  justice,  hut,  in  strict  consistency  with 
its  claims — in  the  way  of  the  claims  of  justice  being  rigidly  enforced  and 
liilly  satisfied. 

Bat  it  is  objected,  that  if  Christ  atoned  for  sin  in  the  way  of  proper 
legal  satisfaction,  then  pardon  must  be  matter  not  of  grace  but  of  debt  to 
the  sinner.  On  this  supposition,  God  is  bound  in  justice  to  bestow  it, 
and  **  there  can  be  no  grace,  argues  the  objector,  in  bestowing  what  it 
woald  he  an  act  of  injustice  to  withhold."  To  this  we  reply,  that  if  the 
legal  satisfaction  had  been  made  by  the  sinner  himself,  then  it  would  cer- 
tainly follow  that  pardon  could  not  be  an  act  of  grace.  It  would,  in  that 
case,  be  due  to  the  sinner  personally.  But,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
satisfaction  has  been  made  by  a  surety,  and  by  a  divinely  provided  surety, 
aody  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  from  our  doctrine,  that  pardon  dl  not  a 
free  gift  to  the  sinner.  It  is  matter  of  debt  to  the  surety,  but  of  sovereign 
vomerited  grace  to  the  sinner;  nor  is  it  the  less  so  in  consequence  of  its 
proceeding  on  the  ground  of  a  strict  satisfaction  to  the  claims  of  the  broken 
L«r.  On  the  contrary,  the  grace  of  God  in  bestowing  pardon  on  the  sinner 
is  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  the  price  at  which  it  has  been  procured. 

It  is  still  objected,  however,  that  **  though  there  was  grace  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  yet, 
the  atonement  having  been  made,  grace  ceases ;  there  is  no  grace  in 
oaght  that  follows  the  making  of  the  atonement.     £very  thing  of  the 
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nature  of  grace  is  excluded  from  every  part  of  the  process  of  8alyation» 
except  the  original  appointment  of  the  surety,  whose  payment  of  the 
estimated  debt  cancels  the  bond  and  renders  the  liberation  of  the  d^hUnr 
not  gracious  but  obligatory."  * 

In  reply,  we  remark,  that  if  God's  providing  a  surety  for  the  payment 
of  the  sinner's  criminal  debt  was  an  act  of  grace,  his  afterwards  remitting 
the  debt  to  the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  the  surety's  payment  of  it  must 
be  also  an  act  of  grace.  It  may  be  obligatory  as  regards  the  surety,  but 
it  is  purely  gracious  as  regards  the  sinner.  Indeed,  the  very  same  grace 
which  was  ^splayed  in  providing  salvation  is  displayed  in  bestowing  it 
The  latter  act  is  just  a  carrying  out  of  the  former.  The  oljector  seems 
to  suppose,  that  the  mere  fact  of  God  being  in  any  sense  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  justice  to  save  the  sinner,  necessarily  destroys  the  gratnitoos 
nature  of  salvation ;  but  it  might  be  as  reasonably  all^;ed,  that  God's 
being  under  an  obligation  to  bestow  saving  benefits  arising  from  His  faith- 
fulness as  pledged  in  the  promises  is  inconsistent  with  their  gratuitous 
nature.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  God  is  bound  in  this  sense  to  bestow 
salvation.  His  faithfulness  was  pledged  to  Christ  in  the  everlasting 
covenant  It  is  also  pledged  to  his  people  in  the  gospel.  God  is,  there- 
fore, under  an  obligation  of  faithfulness  to  bestow  sidvation  on  all  believing 
sinners.  Yet  His  bestowing  it  is  not  the  less  on  that  account  an  act  of 
grace  to  them.  Neither  is  the  bestowment  of  salvation  the  less  an  act  of 
grace  so  far  as  sinners  are  concerned,  because,  in  one  sense,  God  is  under 
an  obligation  of  justice  to  bestow  it.  As  salvation  may  be  conferred  gra- 
tuitously, notwithstanding  that  it  is  matter  of  divine  promise,  so  may  it 
be  gratuitously  conferred  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  legally  pur- 
chased. If  there  may  be  grace  in  bestowing  what  it  would  be  an  act  of 
unfaithfulness  to  withhold,  why  may  there  not  be  grace  in  bestowing 
what,  so  far  as  the  surety  is  concerned,  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to 
withhold? 

There  are  one  or  two  other  objections  which  we  might  have  noticed, 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  prescribed  limits.  In  the  next  article 
we  shall  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  new  theology  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  atonement. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OFFICE 
OF  DEACONS-t 

Yomt  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : — If,  when  we  look  to 
the  scriptures,  we  find  deacons  appointed  among  the  first  officers  of  the 
Church,  Acts  vi.  1,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  institution  of 
the  order  was  even  previous  to  this  period,  that  deacons  were  appointed 
from  the  beginning — that  they  were  the  mnt^tf  or  young  men  ordered 

*  Wardlaw  on  the  Atonement. 

t  The  following  Reports  were  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seeedert  in  May  last,  and  were  omitted  in  our  last  number  firom  want  of 
room.  They  received  the  general  approbatioB  of  the  Synod,  who  racomiBended 
them  to  be  printed  for  the  ooniideration  of  Pretbyteriee. 
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hj  the  apoBlles  to  carry  out  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  their 
boriaL  And  that  the  appointment  in  Acts  vi.  refers  to  the  choosing 
of  seven  men  from  among  the  Grecians,  or  Hellenist  Jews,  in  addition 
to  those  who  had  been  previously  appointed  to  this  office.  Several 
leasons  seem  at  first  sight  to  favour  this  supposition.  The  origin  of 
the  ^pointment  in  Acts  vi.  was,  that  <*  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
were  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  that  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration." 
LpMf^ — ^literally  in  the  daily  diaconate.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
a  minbtration  or  deaconship  had  been  previously  in  operation,  and  that 
it  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews ;  a  circumstance,  which 
ta  the  Church  increased  in  numbers  by  the  admission  of  Hellenist  con- 
verts, gave  occasion  to  a  suspicion  that  their  widows  were  neglected,  and 
which,  in  order  to  silence  all  such  murmurings,  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  select  number  of  Grecian  deacons.  It  has  been  remarked  also,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  view,  that  the  names  of  all  the  seven  deacons  are  Grecian. 

It  woold  seem,  however,  more  likely,  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  in 
which  a  class  of  men  occupying  the  distinct  office  of  deacons  were  ap- 
pointed. The  reason  assigned  by  the  apostles  seems  to  indicate  this. 
"  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them  and 
said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business.  Dot  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude, 
and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nico- 
las, a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  whom  they  set  before  the  apostles  ;  and  when 
they  had  prayed  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them."  Such  is  the  inspired  ac- 
count of  the  institution ;  and  it  appears  from  it  ( 1 .)  that  previous  to  this  the 
apostles  had  themselves  taken  the  whole  burden  of  the  diaconate  or  mini- 
stration to  the  poor.  This  agrees  with  what  is  previously  declared,  as 
to  the  disciples  laying  their  money  at  the  apostles'  feet,  "  and  distribution 
was  made  unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need.*'  Acts  iv.  35.  This 
they  might  easily  overtake  at  first,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
were  few  ;  but  as  they  increased  by  thousands,  and  as  they  had  all  things 
in  common,  it  must  have  become  exceedingly  burdensome.  '*  It  is  not 
meet  (or  equitable),  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  (}iouufHf) 
act  as  deacons  or  servants  at  tables.'* 

(2.)  It  follows  that  the  office  of  deacon  was  included  in  the  apostolic 
office.  The  apostles  were  originally  the  deacons  or  servants  of  the 
Church,  discharging  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  officers  aftetwards  so 
call^ ;  and  it  was  only  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  her  numbers  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  poor,  that 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  separate  class  of  officers  named  deacons.  The 
appointment  arose  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Church,  and 
was  clearly  one  of  expediency.  <*  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  serve 
tables,**  t.  e.,  it  was  not  expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At 
the  same  time,  having  been  done  by  the  apostles,  under  divine  inspire, 
tion,  the  example  is  recorded  for  our  imitation.     And  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  it  was  not  a  temporary  institution  appointed  on  this  particular 
occasion  for  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  only,  but  intended  for  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  apostle  Paul  mentions 
deacons  in  several  of  his  epistles  to  the  Churches.  Writing  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  he  directs  his  epistle  "  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  with  the  bishops 
and  the  deacons  ;"  and  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he  treats  of  deacons  as  a 
separate  class  of  officers,  laying  down  their  qualifications,  and  adding, 
**  They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  purchase  to  themselves 
a  good  degree  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
He  is  also  understood  as  referring  to  them  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  as  **  he  that 
giveth/' — and  in  1.  Cor.  xii.  28,  as  helps. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  original  design  of  this  office  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  under  the  Papacy,  and  that  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  dea- 
con is  considered  as  an  inferior  sort  of  minister,  who  can  preach  and 
baptize,  but  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  Scotland  revived  the  ancient  office 
of  the  deacon,  restoring  it  to  its  original  place  and  standing.  In  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  the  deacons  were  just  considered  to  be  the  trea- 
surers of  the  Church ;  they  were  elected  from  year  to  year,  and  were 
required  to  account  to  the  ministers  and  elders.  **  The  receivers  and 
collectors  of  these  rents  and  duties  must  be  deacons  or  treasurers  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year  in  every  kirk,  and  by  the  common  consent  and 
free  election  of  the  kirk.  The  deacons  must  distribute  no  part  of  that 
which  is  collected  but  by  command  of  the  ministers  and  elders."  But 
care  is  taken  that  **  they  (the  ministers  and  elders,)  shall  command  no- 
thing to  be  delivered  but  as  the  kirk  hath  before  determined."  And  then 
k  is  added,  *<  If  this  order  be  perfectly  kept,  corruption  cannot  suddenly 
enter.  For  the  free  and  yearly  election  of  deacons  and  elders  shall  suffer 
none  to  usurp  a  perpetual  domination  over  the  kirk ;  the  knowledge  of 
the  rental  shall  suffer  them  to  receive  no  more  than  whereof  they  shall 
be  bound  to  make  accounts ;  and  the  deliverance  of  money  to  the  new 
officers  shall  not  suffer  private  men  to  use  in  their  private  business  that 
which  appertains  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  kirk." 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  it  is  enacted,  that  **  the  office  of  the 
deacons  is  an  ordinary  and  perpetual  ecclesiastical  function  in  the  Church 
of  Christ — that  the  deacon  ought  to  be  called  and  elected  as  the  rest  of 
the  spiritual  officers — that  their  office  and  power  is  to  receive  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  whole  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  this  they  ought  to  do  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  and  appointment  of  the  Presbyteries  and  elderships, 
(of  the  which  the  deacons  are  not,)  that  the  patrimony  of  the  kirk  and 
poor  be  not  converted  to  private  men's  use,  nor  wrongfully  distribute." 

It  appears  that  for  some  time,  at  least,  both  elders  and  deacons  were 
chosen  annually,  or  that,  at  least,  there  was  a  rotation  of  service  among 
them.  Some  of  them  going  out  annually  and  being  relieved  by  others. 
The  records  of  kirk- sessions  in  different  parishes  afford  proof  of  this  in 
the  annual  lists  of  those  chosen  to  lie  elders  and  deacons.  George  Gil- 
lespie in  his  **  Assertion  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
makes  an  apology  for  this.  <<  The  revenues  of  our  Church,"  he  says, 
<*  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  spare  stipends  to  ruling  elders,  which 
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makes  them  willing;  to  serye  without  stipends ;  and  lest  they  should  be 
orer-bordened  with  this  their  service,  though  they  be  chosen  and  called 
to  be  ruling  elders  so  long  as  they  Hto,  at  least  tiU  they  merit  to  be  de- 
posed, yet  our  Book  of  Policy  allows  them  that  ease  of  intermission  and 
nrnng  by  course  which  was  allowed  to  tbe  Levites  of  old  in  the  temple." 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  tbat  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  it  is 
Bsid,  that  *'  the  whole  policy  of  the  Kirk  consists  in  three  things  ;  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  distribution.  And  thus  according  to  the  division 
ariseth  a  sort  of  threefold  officers  in  the  Kirk,  to  wit,  of  ministers  who 
are  preachers,  elders  who  are  governors,  and  deacons  who  are  distribu- 
tors."* 

It  appears  very  plainly  from  this  that  our  reformers  considered  the 
office  of  the  deacon  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  Church ;  but  we  have 
itill  more  decided  evidence  of  this  in  the  treatise  of  James  Guthrie  on 
"*  Ruling  Elders  and  Deacons."  He  says,  *<  From  the  divine  institution 
of  deacons  we  gather — 1st,  That  the  deacon  is  a  distinct  officer  from  the 
elder.  *  It  is  a  defect  and  fault  in  some  congregations  that  they  put  no 
differenee  betwixt  these  two,  but  so  confound  and  mingle  them  together 
as  if  they  were  both  one,  either  appointing  none  for  the  office  of  deacon, 
but  leaving  that  charge  also  upon  the  elders,  or  else  giving  the  deacons 
the  same  power  and  employment  with  the  elders.  It  is  true  whatsoever 
the  deacon  may  do  by  virtue  of  his  office,  that  same  may  be  done  by  an 
elder,  as  whatsoever  is  done  by  an  elder  may  be  done  by  a  minister ; 
because  the  higher  and  more  eminent  officers  in  the  Church  include  the 
powers  of  the  lower.  It  is  also  true  that  the  deacons  may  assist  in  judg. 
ment  with  the  ministers  and  elders,  f  &"<!  be  helping  to  them  in  those 
things  that  concern  the  oversight  of  the  congregations  by  information  and 
advice ;  yet  it  is  necessary  that  congregations  should  so  far  regard  the 
ordinances  and  reverence  the  wisdom  of  God  in  appointing  these  officers, 
as  to  have  both  elders  and  deacons,  and  to  preserve  them  distinct  in  their 
actings  and  operations,  not  giving  to  the  deacons  or  suffering  them  to 
assume  the  elder's  office.  2d,  That  deacons  are  not  to  count  light  of 
this  employment,  or  any  others  to  esteem  lightly  of  them,  because  they 
are  called  thereunto  and  do  exercise  the  same  ;  but  that  they  themselves 
and  all  others  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  these  holy  and  honourable 
employments  which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  thought  6t  to  appoint  in  his 
house  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  saints.  The  Lord  Jesus  him- 
1  self  did  not  disdain  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet ;  angels  are  all  of  them 
I  minbtering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  their  sakes  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  heirs  of  salvation.  Why  then  should  any  think  it  below 
them  to  serve  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  minister  to  the  saints  in  this 
employment  ?  **% 

With  the  general  strain  of  these  remarks  all  must  agree ;  at  the  same 
time  they  seem  to  admit  of  some  qualification. 

We  readily  grant  (1.)  that  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church 
edmiU  of  the  deacons  as  a  distinct  class  of  office-bearers  in  the  Church  ; 
bat  we  would  hesitate  to  say  that  it  absolutely  requires  it.     There  was  a 

*  First  Book  of  Diaoiplioe,  chap.  li.  p.  74. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  67.  XI  Tim.,  iii   13. 
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time,  certainly,  daring  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  when  no  such 
officers  existed,  when  the  apostles  acted  hoth  as  elders  and  deacons  in  the 
Church.  And  although  we  find  other  Churched,  such  as  that  at  Philippi, 
following  the  example  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  it  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  the  apostles  rendered  it  imperative  on  them  to  do  so.  They 
had  deacons,  and  having  them,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  them  rules  and 
exhortations.  The  very  reason  which  led  to  their  appointment  at  first 
seems  to  intimate,  that  they  were  only  to  be  instituted  where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  required  it.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
ciples being  multiplied  that  deacons,  as  distinct  officials,  were  found  neces- 
sary. It  would  seem  to  follow,  that  when  disciples  are  few,  and,  instead 
of  multiplying,  are  diminishing ;  where  there  are  few  poor  depending 
on  the  aid  of  the  Church,  and  where  there  is  entire  confidence  in  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  or  others  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  outward  affairs,  there  is  less  call  for  a  separate  class  of  men 
expressly  appointed  over  this  business.  The  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  has  been  often  adduced  as  an  express  or- 
dination on  this  subject,  would  rather  seem  to  favour  our  view  of  it,  as 
a  beneficial  and  prudential  arrangement  **  For  as  we  have  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we,  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another. 
Having  then  gifts  (or  offices)  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
given  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he  that  teacheth, 
on  teaching ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation  ;  he  that  giveth^  let 
him  do  it  with  simplicity  ;  he  that  ruleth,  with  diligence ;  he  that  sheweth 
mercy,  with  cheerfulness."'  Here,  no  doubt,  distinct  offices  and  office- 
bearers are  pointed  out ;  and  one  of  them  at  least,  '*  he  that  giveth,"  or 
distributeth,  may  be  the  deacon.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  proceeds 
on  the  general  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  variety  of  offices  were  discharged  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
they  had  seen  occasion  to  assign  to  different  persons  the  different  func- 
tions spoken  of,  he  gives  to  each  their  appropriate  exhortation.  (2.)  We 
would  say,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  the  office  of  the  deaconship 
is  a  perpetual  ordination  in  Christ's  house,  and  another,  that  there  must 
always,  in  every  complete  and  well-constituted  church,  be  a  class  of  persons 
called  deacons.  There  will  always  be  the  office  of  deaconship,  for  it  was 
instituted  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles ;  but  it  is  not  essentially  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  always  deacons.  The  pastoral  office  is  essential 
to  the  Church.  It  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  '*  He  gave 
gifts  to  men,  and  he  gave  some  apostles,  some  evangelists,"  &c.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  a  church  as  being  a  true  and  complete  church  in  which 
there  are  no  pastors ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  church  in  which 
there  are  neither  elders  nor  deacons.  There  may  be  sessional  discip- 
line and  government  where  there  are  pastors,  though  there  are  no  el- 
ders or  deacons ;  but  we  all  know,  that  there  can  be  no  sessional  dis- 
cipline or  government,  as  there  can  be  no  session,  without  a  pastor. 
(3.)  The  exercise  of  discipline  is  always  needful,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  therefore  the  office  of  elder  cannot  be  well  wanting,  if  it  can  be 
obtained ;  but  distribution  depends  on  numbers,  op  funds,  on  claimants ; 
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tod  therefore  the  deaconBhip,  though  a  standing  office,  may  not  be  a  filled 
office  io  the  Chorch.  The  Church  cannot  want  rulers,  but  she  may  shift 
for  a  time  without  serrants. 

We  state  these  things  merely  to  shew  that  the  omission  of  such  officers 
cannot  be  fairly  chai^ged  as  a  criminal  neglect  of  one  of  Christ's  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  practice  which  we  have  followed  for  some  time  is 
not  wholly  incapable  of  vindication.  It  is,  however,  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  have  all  the  officers  that  have  been  appointed  in  Christ's 
house.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Secession  there  have  been  deacons  in 
various  congregations,  and  one  of  the  questions  to  be  put  at  presbyterial 
visitations  was,  if  the  congregation  had  deacons  as  well  as  elders.  Traces 
of  the  existence  of  such  officers  still  remain  in  the  old  records  of  our 
Kiiic- Sessions ;  and  we  consider  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  office 
may  be  revived  among  us  with  advantage. 

We  would  therefore  state  briefly  our  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
deacon's  office,  the  place  he  should  fill,  and  the  duties  he  should  discharge. 

1.  The  office  of  the  deacon  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  ruling  elder.  The  elder  is  a  governor  of  the  Church,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  discipline.  He  is  the  assistant  and  assessor 
of  the  pastor  in  this  work,  and  is  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Church  Courts. 
He  is  distinguished  in  our  Church  as  ruling  elder  or  presbyter,  from  the 
pastor,  who  is  a  teaching  elder  or  presbyter.  The  office  of  elder,  there- 
fore, is  entirely  of  a  spiritual  character.  He  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual 
affiurs,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church  alone. 

The  deacon,  again,  is  a  servant — as  the  word  ^immm;  means.  He  is 
the  servant  of  the  flock  or  congregation — and  he  has  to  do  entirely  with 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church — the  stipend  of  the  minister — the 
support  of  the  poor — the  management  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
congregation.     In  no  sense  is  the  deacon  a  ruler  in  the  Church. 

It  is  true  that  the  ministers  and  elders  are  also  called  servants^  ^untnu^ 
and  that  in  one  sense  they  are  also  the  servants  of  the  Church.  But  they 
are  more  directly  the  servants  of  Christ — and  only  the  servants  of  the 
Church  for  his  sake.  They  are  servants,  so  as  still  to  be  rulers  of  the 
people.  The  deacons  are  more  immediately  the  servants  of  the  Church — 
they  are  in  no  sense  rulers.  Besides,  pastors  and  elders  are  the  servants 
of  Uie  Church,  universal  or  collective  :  deacons  are  servants  only  of  that 
particular  flock  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

The  office  is  thus  no  doubt  an  inferior  one  to  that  of  pastors  or  ruling 
elders ;  but  its  inferiority  lies  not  in  their  subordination  to  them  as  if 
they  were  their  servants,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  work  and  functions 
sssigned  them.  These  being  of  a  temporal  kind,  are  subordinate  to  those 
which  are  spiritual,  even  as  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment.  And  yet  it  is  an  honourable  office ;  for  it  is  to  be  servants 
to  the  servants  of  Christ — ^to  do  good  to  the  household  of  faith — to  wash 
the  disciples'  feet — to  perform  the  same  office  to  them  that  Christ  per- 
formed to  his  disciples  when  he  was  with  them  on  earth,  providing  for 
their  support,  and  ministering  to  their  comfort. 

2.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  two  offices  of  rulers  and  deacons 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  together  in  administration.  It  is  true  that 
the  office  of  deacon  may  be  said  to  be  radically  included  in  that  of  pastor 
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and  elder  ;  so  that  the  apostles  acted  as  deacons  at  first.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  distinction  and  separation,  in  the  way  of  administration, 
was  easily  drawn  between  them.  The  apostles  wished  to  be  relieved 
entirely  of  the  diaconate,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer.  They  did  not  choose  the  deacons  as  they  chose  elders,  to 
assist  them  in  their  peculiar  work  as  pastors,  but  to  take  the  burden  off 
them  entirely.  They  expressly  appointed  them  over  this  business — ^t.  e. 
the  temporal  or  secular  business  of  the  house  of  God.  The  office  of 
deacon  is  not,  therefore,  included  under  that  of  pastor  in  the  same  way  as 
the  office  of  ruling  elder  is  so  included,  in  the  way  of  administration. 
The  sphere  of  the  one  is  entirely  spiritual,  the  sphere  of  the  other  is 
entirely  temporal. 

3.  It  follows  that  the  deacons,  in  the  exercise  of  their  temporal  func- 
tions, are  not  properly  under  the  Session  as  their  servants.  They  are 
the  servants  of  the  congregation,  not  of  the  Session.  The  passages 
usually  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  opposite  from  our  books  of  discipline 
admit  of  being  explained  in  accordance  with  this.  Any  regulations  of 
this  kind  which  seem  to  give  a  superiority  to  the  Session  over  the  deacons 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  remembering  that  they  were  adapted  to  the 
Church  in  her  endowed  state— when  her  rents  and  revenues  were  derived 
from  lands,  tithes,  &c.,  and  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Church  should  see  after  their  impartial  administration ;  that  the 
Church  Courts  claimed  supervision  of  the  deacons  only  as  representing 
the  congregations ;  and  that  they  exercised  this  merely  in  a  spiritual 
way — taking  heed  that  deacons,  as  well  as  all  members  of  the  Church,  in 
their  stations  and  spheres,  acted  a  faithful  and  dutiful  part  to  Christ  and 
his  Church. 

4.  It  would  follow,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  what  have  been  termed 
Deacons'  Courts — that  is,  courts  in  which  deacons  sit  along  with  the 
pastors  and  elders  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church.  We  consider  the  name  itself  objectionable.  Deacon,  meaning 
a  servant — we  cannot  conceive  of  a  set^ants*  court.  But  we  object 
decidedly  to  the  pastor  or  elders,  as  such,  intermeddling  with  the  proper 
functions  of  deacons,  as  we  would  object  to  the  deacons  intermeddling 
with  the  proper  functions  of  pastors  and  elders.  Such  an  intervention 
leads,  we  conceive,  to  much  evil — is  inconsistent  with  the  pastoral 
character — is  opposed  to  the  very  design  with  which  deacons  were  at 
first  appointed — and  must  lead  to  mudi  unseemly  confusion,  jealousy, 
and  contention. 

6.  What  we  would,  therefore,  propose  would  be,  that  instead  of  our 
present  system,  the  managers,  who  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
deacons  of  the  congregation,  be  constituted  deacons  regularly  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

The  election,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  the 
Session  shall  have  the  power  of  ratifying  the  choice  of  the  congregation, 
or  refusing  the  consent,  in  which  case  others  must  be  elected. 

The  deacons  shall  manage  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  much  as  they 
do  at  present,  and  perform  substantially  the  same  functions,  with  the 
addition  of  taking  the  charge  of  the  poor,  which  will  be  devolved  on 
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them  by  the  Session.     They  shonld  also  be  allowed  to  serve  at  the  sacra- 
mental table. 

The  deacons  shall  be  considered  the  proper  serrants  of  the  congre- 
gation, responsible  to  them  for  the  intromissions  of  the  funds,  as  at 
present ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  complaint  against  them  involving 
unfaithfulness,  breach  of  trust,  or  want  of  due  diligence  in  their  vocation, 
the  Session,  as  the  proper  judges,  in  all  cases  of  scandal  or  moral  delin- 
quency, shall  judge  of  the  same,  and  suspend  or  absolve  as  they  may  see 
canse,  an  appeal,  of  course,  being  competent  to  a  higher  court. 

We  would  suggest,  though  merely  as  matter  for  consideration,  whether 
it  might  not  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  deacons,  to  recur  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  far  at  least  as  that  they  may  be 
eligible — say  every  three  years.  In  the .  case  of  any  of  them  being  re- 
elected, re-ordination  will  not  be  necessary,  but  merely  the  renewed  sanc- 
tion or  consent  of  the  Session  to  their  reappoinment. 

According  to  the  arrangement  proposed,  the  minister  and  elders  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  secular  affairs  of  the  congregation,  except 
BO  far  as  concerns  suggestions  and  exhortations  to  duty,  with  the  right 
of  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  deacons  in  a  spiritual  way,  when  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  requires  it. 

The  deacons  should  have  a  treasurer  and  clerk,  who  shall  be  considered 
u  occupying  the  places  of  the  present  treasurer  and  clerks  of  the  congre- 
gations, and  may  be  elected  as  such  by  the  voice  of  the  congregation. 
They  may  meet  together  as  often  as  they  please,  for  the  settling  of 
accounts,  and  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business;  but  they  shonld  not 
be  regarded  as  sitting  in  the  character  of  a  court,  or  as  judges,  having  the 
Bole  disposal  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation,  but  merely  as 
the  stewards  and  almoners  of  the  Christian  people. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  secular  element  should  be  kept  as  much  dis- 
tinct as  possible  from  the  sacred,  it  is  not  thought  advisable,  either  on 
the  one  hand,  that  elders  should  be  elected  as  deacons  ;  or  on  the  other, 
that  deacons  should  have  a  place  in  the  Session. 

In  short,  **  if  one  has  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,"  we  consider 
him  worthy  of  '*  a  good  degree.*'  Hq  has  filled  an  honourable  office  in 
an  honourable  manner — he  may,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  be 
advanced  to  the  eldership — and  he  is  entitled  to  receive  not  only  all  due 
honour  and  thanks,  but  some  public  testimonial  of  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  the  Church. 

Thomas  M^Crie,  Convener. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE  ON   PRESBYTERIAL 
VISITATIONS. 

Fbocebding  upon  the  report  formerly  given  in  to  the  Synod  anent 
Preabyterial  Visitations,  your  committee  would  throw  out  the  following 
suggestions,  for  turning  them  to  some  practical  account :— * 

Let  it  then  be  kept  in  mind,  (hat  the  plan  proposed  was,  that  the 
appointment  of  visitors  should  be  vested  not  in  the  Presbyteries  but  in 
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the  Synod,  and  that  the  reports  should  he  made  to  Sjnod  of  their  dili- 
gence in  this  service.  The  g^eat  desideratum  is  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  danger  of  the  visitation  degenerating  into  a  mere  form  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  danger  of  it  becoming  a  system  of  vexations  and 
oppressive  inquisition.  Certain  great  principles  of  conduct  should  be 
laid  down,  maintained,  and  enforced  ;  but  it  should  be  left  to  individual 
ministers  and  sessions  to  carry  out  these  principles  in  the  way  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  is  most  suitable,  and  those  who 
may  consider  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  or  certain  acts  as  best  fitted  for 
carrying  these  principles  into  full  and  effective  operation,  ought  not  to 
insist  on  these  being  made  imperatively  binding  on  all  others.  Another 
thing  to  be  carefully  kept  in  view  is,  that  the  office  of  these  visitors  will 
be  entirely  of  a  hortatory,  and  not  of  a  judicial  character :  they  are  not 
expected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  minister,  session,  and  congregation, 
which  they  visit,  but  are  merely  to  make  inquiries  with  the  view  of 
stirring  up  to  the  discharge  of  duties.  The  object  of  their  inquiries, 
therefore^  will  be  simply  to  ascertain  the  general  state  of  the  flock,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  adapt  their  exhortations  to  the  particular  case,  and  to 
report.  Facts,  and  not  causes,  must  be  the  objects  of  their  inquiries. 
And,  with  this  view,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  address 
their  questions  to  the  minister,  the  elders,  and  the  deacons  or  managers, 
adapting  these  questions  to  the  various  duties  incumbent  on  each.  We 
would  decidedly  object  to  the  plan  of  questioning  these  parties  in  reference 
to  each  other — interrogating  the  minister  concerning  his  people,  for 
example,  and  the  people  about  the  minister.  Such  a  system,  however 
much  it  may  be  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  our  fathers,  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  ours,  seems  to  us  to  be  invidious  in  its  form, 
and  liable  to  very  great  inconveniences. 

Your  Committee  would,  therefore,  propose  that,  taking  the  Frith  of 
Forth  as  dividing  Scotland  into  north  and  south,  two  of  the  ministers  in 
the  body  be  appointed  annually  for  the  south,  and  two  for  the  north,  as 
visitors ;  that  they  be  required,  at  a  stated  time,  to  visit  the  different 
churches,  giving  previous  intimation  of  their  visit,  and  so  arranging  as 
to  preach  in  two  of  the  adjoining  congregations,  giving  intimation  from 
each  pulpit  of  their  intention  to  meet  with  the  congregation  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  week,  when  minister,  elders,  deacons,  or  managers,  and  people, 
young  and  old,  were  expected  and  desired  to  be  present.  That  the  meet- 
ing might  be  opened  with  a  brief  discourse  from  one  of  the  visitors,  on  a 
subject  referring  to  practical  religion,  or  the  duties  of  Christians  in  their 
various  stations  and  relations — that,  thereafter,  the  visitors  put  such 
questions  as  the  following  :— 

1.  To  THE  Minister. 

1.  Reverend  and  dear  brother.  Do  you  endeavour  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times  as  God  gives  yoa 
opportunity,  being  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ?  Do  you  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  ?  Do  yoo  watch  for 
souls  as  one  that  must  give  an  account  ?  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power. 
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do  joa  not  sfaon  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  that  joo  may  be 
free  from  the  blood  of  all  men  ? 

2.  Do  700  not  onlj  preach,  bat  also  lecture  to  joar  people,  explaining; 
the  Word  of  God  ?  and,  do  jou  follow  any  regular  course  of  lecturing  ? 

3.  Do  JOQ  make  conscience  of  visiting  the  sick,  devotmg  a  portion  of 
every  week^  so  far  as  God  has  given  you  opportunity  ? 

4.  Have  you  any  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  ? 

6.  Have  yon  any  stated  meetings  for  prayer  during  week  days,  or 
missionary  meetings  ?  and  how  do  you  usually  conduct  such  meetings  ? 

6.  Are  you  careful  to  maintain  family  worship  at  home,  regularly 
morning  and  evening,  and  is  it  your  study,  in  general^  to  walk  prudently 
and  circumspectly,  and  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  toward  man  ? 

7.  Are  you  living  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  more  especially,  with  the 
members  of  your  flock  ? 

8.  Have  yon  reason  to  be  satis6ed  generally  with  the  attendance  of  your 
people  npon  ordinances  ? 

9.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  prosper- 
ing in  yonr  hand  ? 

To  THE  Elders. 

1 .  Dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,  How  often  do  yon  meet  in  session  ? 

2.  Are  yon  generally  harmonious  in  session,  and  are  you  living  in 
peace  among  yourselves  ? 

3.  Do  yon  endeavour,  as  faithfully  and  assiduously  as  you  can,  to  dis- 
charge your  duties  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  exhorting  and  admonishing 
in  private  as  God  gives  yon  opportunity  ? 

4.  How  many  prayer  meetmgs  are  in  the  congregation,  and  how  are 
they  attended  ? 

5.  Have  yon  many  scandals  in  the  congregation  ? 

6.  Are  yon  careful  to  have  scandals  removed  when  they  occur,  by  the 
faithful  and  impartial  administration  of  discipline  ? 

7.  la  the  congregation  generally  living  in  peace  ?  and  the  work  of  the 
Lord  prospering  among  you  ? 

To  THE  Deacons. 

1.  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  Are  you  endeavouring,  with  all  fidelity  and 
affection,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  deacons  in  the  congregation  ? 

2.  Have  yon  many  poor  on  your  roll  ?  and  are  yon  carefully  looking 
ftfter  their  wants  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  ? 

3.  Is  the  minister's  stipend  regularly  paid,  and  at  what  periods  and 
proportions  ? 

4.  What  is  the  amount  of  stipend  you  pay  him  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  debt  lying  on  the  congregation  ?  What  is  the  amount  ? 
mod  how  incurred  ? 

6.  Are  yon  using  any  means  to  liquidate  the  debt,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess? 

7.  Upon  the  whole,  are  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congregation  in  a 
flonrishing  or  declining  condition  ? 
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8.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  collections  and  seat  rents  ? 
9*  Have  you  a  library  connected  with  the  congregation  ? 

1 0.  Have  you  any  class  for  the  improvement  of  the  psalmody  ? 

1 1.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  doing  their  utmost  for  the  support  of 
ordinances,  or  have  you  any  plans  for  increasing  that  support  ? 


THE  INDIAN  CATECHIST. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  KOILAS  CHimDER  MOOKERJEB. 

We  have  lately,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  been  favoured  with 
the  perusal  of  a  little  tract,  entitled,  *<  Memorial  of  the  late  Koilas  Chun- 
der  Mookerjee,  Catechist  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Calcutta,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Macdonald,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  that  Church,"  and  which  has 
been  published  in  India  "  for  the  Committee  of  the  Bengal  Mission  of 
the  Free  Church/*  and  it  has  struck  us  that  a  slight  sketch  of  the  subject 
of  this  memorial  might  not  be  uninteresting,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  attention  of  our  supreme  court  is  divided  between  the 
suitableness  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  mission  fields.  We  are  further 
induced  to  lay  this  sketch  before  our  readers,  by  the  unlikelihood  of  the 
tract  in  question  being  widely  circulated  in  this  country ;  and  the  narrative 
it  contains  is  one  from  which  much  encouragement  and  much  ground  of 
thankfulness  may  be  derived  by  all  who  look  with  interest  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  heathen. 

Koilas  Chunder  Mookerjee  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Kulahasho, 
which  lies  about  twenty-four  miles  westward  of  Calcutta.  He  was  bom 
in  the  year  1821.  The  son  of  a  Kulin  Brahmin,  desirous  to  promote 
his  child's  welfare,  according  to  the  views  of  a  kind  but  bigoted  Hindoo 
parent,  Koilas'  early  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  those  idolatrous 
rites  and  ceremonies,  from  the  pleasing  entanglements  of  which,  when 
once  involved  in  them,  it  is  so  difficult  afterwards  to  extricate  the  mind. 

In  1833,  he  entered  the  Missionary  Institution  in  Calcutta,  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  (now  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland's  Missionary  Institution,)  and  here,  though  neither  brilliant  nor 
distinguished  by  gifts  nor  attainments,  he  was  a  willing  and  attentive 
scholar.  He  was  fond  of  school,  and  when,  at  several  times,  his  father 
withdrew  him  from  it,  he  did  not  cease  importuning  him  until  he  was 
allowed  to  return.  AH  this  time,  as  he  afterwards  said  himself,  he 
was  determined  not  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  through  the  simple 
reading  of  the  History  of  Christ  in  the  class,  his  heart  was  drawn  against 
his  own  wishes  and  resolutions  towards  the  blessed  and  lovely  Saviour 
of  sinners. 

The  following  extract  from  a  survey  of  this  period  of  his  life,  written 
by  himself,  with  much  simplicity  and  candour,  a  few  weeks  after  his 
baptism,  will  give  his  own  views  as  to  the  important  change  in  his 
sentiments  which  was  taking  place : — 

<*  When  I  began  to  read  the  New  Testament,  I  took  it  with  this  de- 
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termination,  to  know  what  the  religion  of  the  Christians  says,  but  not  to 
follow  it,  eyen  though  it  were  true. 

**  At  first  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  life  of  Christ,  with  which 
the  New  Testament  begins.  My  feeling  of  compassion  was  so  called 
forth,  that  I  very  well  remember  crying  when  I  came  to  read  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  thinking  and  judging  the  innocency  of  the  person,  the 
kind  of  suffering  to  which  the  innocent  person  was  subjected,  and  also 
thinking  over  the  precious  prayer  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  his  enemies. 

**  I  then  began  to  compare  the  life  of  Christ  in  my  own  mind,  with  as 
much  as  I  knew  of  Hindooism,  to  see  whether  this  religion  gave  any  ex« 
ample  like  that.  I  found  none.  In  the  school  we  had  discussions  about 
religion  with  our  teacher,  and  I  had  inwardly  a  good  impression  of  Chris- 
tianity without  examining  any  evidences ;  but,  in  outward  conduct,  the 
fear  of  man  and  the  love  of  worldly  comfort  made  me  passive. 

**  I  was  taken  away  from  the  school  for  a  time,  through  fear  that  the 
contagion  of  Dwarkanauth  Bose  (who  afterwards  was  baptised)  should 
reach  me.  I  was  urged,  and  even  accompanied  by  some  one,  to  bathe  in 
the  Ganges  every  morning;  and  to  offer  up  a  prayer  thrice  a- day  to  the 
sun,  Bamuna,  and  to  the  Kishies,  although  I  knew  at  the  time  very  well 
that  they  were  not  fit  objects  to  be  worshipped.  I  then  through  weak- 
ness and  want  of  courage  could  not  declare  it  boldly,  but  I  showed  my 
dislike  to  all  these  things.  Then  one  of  my  friends  asked  me  what  was 
the  caose  of  this  dislike, — I  said  want  of  belief  in  them,  thinking  that  my 
telling  him  would  not  injure  me.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  was  known 
to  all ;  and  I  was  disliked,  abused,  despised  for  a  while,  for  speaking  evil 
of  their  religion :  but  afterwards,  through  fear  and  weakness,  I  did  all 
those  things  which  my  conscience  forbade  me  to  do.  O  that  I  had  not 
done  those  things  which  my  conscience  forbade  me  to  do,  for  by  this  I 
have  oflfended  the  majesty  of  God,  from  whom  all  mercy  flows. 

^  After  nearly  a  year  I  came  back  to  the  institution  again.  The  class 
in  which  I  was  were  then  going  on  with  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion.  After  returning  to  the  institution  I  forsook  all  those  sinful 
habits  in  which  I  formerly  indulged,  through  ignorance  and  want  of 
coarage. 

M  Some  months  after,  when  one  of  my  neighbours  was  sick,  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  his  sickbed.  I  saw  him 
in  his  last  hours.  Then,  after  a  while,  I  witnessed  his  death  with  my 
own  eyes.  I  was  much  affected  by  it.  Thence  I  began  to  think  about 
my  own  death,  punishment,  and  reward  after  death.  Hell  and  eternity 
presented  themselves  to  my  eyes.  I  then  began  to  be  more  earnest  in 
religions  matters,  and  I  thought  of  attending  every  Sabbath  evening  in 
the  school ;  and  I  acted  accordingly.     I  used  to  hear  and  to  apply  them 

ithe  Sabbath  evening  addresses)  to  my  conscience  for  self-examination. 
thought  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  which  was  difficult  for  me,  living  in 
a  heathen  house.  At  last  some  slight  pain  and  some  other  accident  hap- 
pened to  me,  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  led  me  to  embrace  Christ 
Jesos,  which  is  great  gain." 

In  the  month  of  April  1839^  Koilas  sought  a  refuge  in  the  mission 
house.  Up  to  that  period  he  had  lived  with  his  friends.  On  this  occa- 
non  they  bad  insisted  on  his  accompanying  them  to  some  idolatrous  fes- 
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tival,  at  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  dared  not  be  present.  Withoot 
making  a  show  of  resistance  he  walked  with  them,  till  finding  a  favour- 
able opportunity  he  left  them  and  ran  to  the  mission  house,  where  he 
knew  he  would  be  welcome  and  safe.  For  several  days  he  remained 
there  in  quiet,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  Christian.  By 
and  bye  his  native  friends  came  in  flocks  to  urge  him  by  tears,  bribes  and 
threats,  to  return  with  them  to  his  father's  gods.  But  he  stood  firm. 
At  last  two  friends,  educated  Baboos,  whose  pledge  Koilas  thought  he 
could  trust,  succeeded  in  carrying  him  with  them,  on  their  solemnly  pro- 
mising to  Mr  Macdonald,  as  well  as  to  him,  that  they  would  only  convey 
him  to  his  father's  house,  and  bring  him  back  again  in  an  hour  or  two.  False 
to  their  word  and  promise,  though  true  to  their  heathen  principles,  they 
conveyed  poor  Koilas,  the  victim  of  their  treachery,  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  at  last  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner  to  a  place  many  miles 
from  Calcutta,  where  they  detained  him  in  captivity  three  months.  But 
the  determination  of  Koilas  to  become  a  Christian  was  strengthened,  not 
broken,  by  this  persecution.  He  made  his  escape  and  returned  once 
more  to  the  mission  at  Calcutta.  He  was  publicly  baptised  in  Aogost 
1839,  "  and  no  one,"  says  Mr  Macdonald,  *<  connected  with  the  baptism 
of  Koilas  Chunder  Mookerjie  has  ever  had  one  moment*s  occasion  to  re- 
gret the  solemn  transaction  of  that  well-remembered  scene  and  time." 

We  pass  over  the  period  between  August  1830  and  June  1843.  Du- 
ring it,  Koilas  and  a  Christian  brother,  Mahundra  Lai  Basak,  who  had 
been  baptised  a  few  months  before  him,  had  intimated  their  desire  to  be- 
come missionaries  to  their  heathen  brethren,  had  gone  through  the  pre- 
paratory studies  and  examinations,  and  b^en  appointed  to  the  office  of 
catechists.  In  June  1843,  they  went  to  occupy  the  station  of  Ghosepa- 
rah,  lately  chosen  as  the  seat  of  a  Christian  school ;  and  here  they  laboured 
as  teachers  and  catechists  for  some  months.  The  Christian  humility, 
kindness  and  zeal  of  Koilas,  were  here  made  apparent,  and  had  he  been 
spared,  such  was  the  favour  in  which  he  stood  with  the  natives,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  become  an  acceptable  and  useful 
servant  of  Christ  there.  While  at  Ghoseparah,  Koilas  began  to  keep  a 
journal,  some  parts  of  which  have  been  found.  These  fragments  are 
given  in  Mr  Macdonald's  Memorial.  We  have  only  room  for  very  short 
extracts : — 

«  November  12.  Sabbath.  I  have  been  to  Bagnapara.  There  are  ten 
or  twelve  families  all  Mussulmen.  I  met  with  an  old  Mussulman  ;  after 
speaking  with  him  about  his  farms,  and  whether  he  will  get  anything 
this  time  by  selling  radishes,  I  asked  him  about  the  object  of  his  faith  on 
which  he  trusted  for  salvation  ;  to  which  he  replied,  I  have  no  object  of 
faith.  No  object  of  faith  I  what  will  become  of  you  when  you  come  to 
die  ?  I  do  not  know,  replied  the  old  man,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  ?  All 
sinners  will  go  to  hell,  was  my  reply.  If  you  be  a  sinner,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  you  are,  then  you  will  go  to  the  place  for  which  you  are  now  pre- 
paring ;  but  if  you  repent  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  you 
shall  be  saved.     Then  a  short  narrative  of  Jesus  and  his  works.    •    *    • 

November  19*  I  visited  Baru,  a  mile  and  half  from  the  station.  This 
place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hindoo  ryots.  There  is  only  one  family  of 
Brahmins.     I  sat  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  ryot,  and  as  I  was  inquir- 
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ing  about  the  population  and  occupations  of  the  people,  a  crowd  assem- 
bled roond  me,  al>oat  fifteen,  among  whom  was  a  Brahmio.  The  con- 
▼enalion  turned  upon  the  propagation  and  success  of  the  gospel  in  India* 
The  Brahmin  remarked  that  we  will  soon  have  a  church  at  Gboseparah. 
Oh  that  God  would  Terifj  the  words  of  the  servant  of  Satan  for  his  own 
glory.  When  I  spoke  about  the  sinfulness  and  inability  of  man  to  save  him- 
self, and  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  the  Brahmin  began  by  charging  God 
as  the  author  of  sin,  and  vindicating  the  innocency  of  man.  Then  I 
brought  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  their  primaeval  innocency,  and 
their  snbaequent  fall — **  that  God  created  man  upright,  but  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions."  Then  I  brought  out  the  holiness  of  God, 
and  consequently  his  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  evil,  to  show  that  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  that  which  he  hates.  About  charging  God  with 
being  the  author  of  sin,  I  gave  this  example  as  a  confutation  :  Suppose 
I  send  a  servant  with  a  rupee  to  a  bazaar  to  buy  for  me  some  sweetmeats, 
and  be  instead  of  doing  according  to  my  order,  went  to  a  common  wine 
shop  and  drank  as  much  as  would  make  him  a  perfect  beast  ; — 
DOiTy  whom  will  you  accuse  in  this  case,  me  for  giving  him  to  buy,  or 
the  servant  that  ill-used  the  money  ?  The  Brahmin  faltered,  and  would 
not  say  yea  or  nay ;  but  those  that  were  around  him,  being  simple-minded, 
and  generally  candid,  at  once  said,  certainly  the  servant ;  and  they  laughed 
most  heartily  at  the  Brahmin,  who  would  not  tell  the  truth.  The  Brah- 
min, agreeing  with  the  common  people,  defended  idolatry.  To  shame 
him  out  of  this  position,  I  used  this  illustration.  I  asked  his  name,  and 
whether  he  had  any  children  ;  then  asked  I,  whom  do  yuur  children  call 
father  ?  *<  Me,  certainly."  But  suppose  they,  instead  of  calling  you 
father,  make  an  image  of  a  monkey  and  call  it  father,  how  would  you  like 
it  ?  Then  all  the  people  laughed  aloud.  «  It  is  well  said,  it  is  well  said." 
After  the  Brahmin  was  silenced,  I  had  the  delightful  privilege  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  As  I  was  coming  home,  I  had  presents  of  cocoa  nuts  and 
sugar  canes  from  that  respectable  ryot,  under  whose  roof  I  had  shelter.'' 
But  the  springtime  of  promise,  which  betokened  a  summer  of  labour, 
and  an  autumn  of  abundant  harvest,  was  soon  to  be  overclouded.  The 
chief  husbandman  regulates  the  work  of  his  labourers  in  his  own  way ; 
and  he  had  another  testimony  for  Koilas  to  bear  to  the  truth  of  religion 
than  its  proclamation.  He  was  to  exhibit  its  consolations  under  protracted 
suffering.  Early  in  1844,  he  was  utterly  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  cho- 
lera. Brought  to  the  very  gates  of  death,  he  yet  feared  not,  though  he 
expected  to  die.  **  When  Koilas  had  cholera  last  year,"  said  she  who 
knew  him  best,  *'  for  the  first  time  the  fear  of  death  was  taken  away,  be- 
fore then  he  was  much  afraid  to  die  ;  but  at  that  time,  when  he  believed 
himself  dying,  he  was  quite  calm,  and  repeated  the  hymn. 

The  hour  of  mj  departure's  come, 
I  hear  the  roice  that  calli  me  home ; 
At  last,  O  Lord,  let  troubles  cease, 
And  let  thy  lervaQt  die  in  peace. 

From  this  attack  he  never  fully  recovered.  Intermittent  fever  and  diarr- 
hcea  succeeded  the  first  violent  shock,  and  when  these  at  last  gave  way 
to  medicine  and  change  of  scene,  they  only  left  the  field  to  a  deadlier  foe. 

Q2 
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He  sunk  into  an  atrophic  decline,  which  gradaally  brought  him  to  the 
tomb.  He  Tisited  Calcutta  in  the  hot  season,  and  went  to  it  again  in  the 
month  of  August,  from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  ministry.  At  first  he  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  danger. 
He  felt  no  pain ;  but  he  was  weak,  and  getting  weaker.  At  times  he  re- 
covered somewhat,  and  this  raised  again  the  desire  and  expectation  of  re- 
turning to  actual  work.  Occasionally  he  was  tempted  to  desire  this  over 
much,  and  at  times  was  sore  tried.  But  at  last  he  overcame  by  the  grace 
of  God  all  temptations.  He  said  to  Mr  Macdonald  one  morning.  Sir,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  some  words  of  Christ  that  have  pleased  me  very 
much :  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  so  that  not  one  of 
them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Then 
what  have  we  to  fear  when  God  numbers  our  very  hairs  ?  Why  do  we 
not  believe  this  ?  Why  are  we  not  always  happy  ? 

We  quote  the  concluding  scene  as  given  by  Mr  Macdonald. 

**  The  last  time  that  our  young  friend  went  out  was  in  the  first  week  of 
February,  to  visit  the  Missionary  Institution.  He  was  lifted  both  into 
and  out  of  the  conveyance  which  carried  him  thither,  and  his  companions 
may  well  remember  his  exhausted  and  emaciated  appearance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  last  visit ;  for  some  of  them  were  evidently  affected  at  the 
time  by  the  sad  and  touching  sight  presented  to  their  view.  The  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  that  day  were  too  much  for  him ;  and  on  his  return  he 
entered  his  room  never  more  to  leave  it,  and  laid  himself  down  on  his 
bed  never  more  to  rise  from  it.  During  twenty  more  days  he  seemed 
hastening  home,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit,  and  he  seemed  in  mind  finally 
and  for  ever  separated  from  all  earthly  concerns.  He  was  no  longer  able 
to  read  his  bible,  which  caused  him  much  pain ;  but  a  member  of  the 
family  read  to  him  from  time  to  time  as  the  opportunity  served;  by  which 
he  seemed  to  be  made  very  happy,  so  that  he  used  to  say :  **  I  long  till 
you  read  to  me  again."  To  those  friends  who  visited  him  about  this  time 
he  expressed  his  perfect  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  connected  this  declara- 
tion of  peace  with  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  giving  them  also  cause  to  be 
happy  in  having  seen  him.  His  beloved  colleague,  Mahendra,  says, 
**  During  the  last  stage  of  his  severe  illness  more  especially,  he  was  most 
resigned  and  full  of  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  asked  whether  we  were  all  well  and  comfortable, — "  I  am," 
said  he,  *<  most  comfortable  and  happy — this  is  the  last  stage  of  my  illness 
— either  way  I  am  happy.  I  cannot  speak,  there  are  sores  all  over  my 
mouth,  but  the  face  of  a  friend  revives  the  spirit ;"  so  sajring  he  was  about 
to  embrace  us ;  the  minds  of  as  all  were  solemnised ;  we  felt  it  was  the 
doing  of  the  Lord.  A  few  days  before  his  death  the  family  pundit,  who 
had  always  been  much  struck  with  his  demeanour  as  a  dying  man,  asked 
him  what  kept  him  in  such  peace ;  he  replied,  **  It  is  the  Lord's  will  that 
I  thus  suffer:  if  I  ever  recover  the  glory  will  be  to  God;  if  I  die  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  take  roe  to  himself.*' 

<<  The  day  before  he  died  he  desired  his  wife  to  read  to  him  the  15th 
chapter  of  I  Corinthians,  also  the  21st  and  22d  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Revelations ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  read  to  him  a  portion  of 
Scriptures,  and  that  rich  gospel  hymn — 
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Rock  of  ages  I  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 

From  thjr  side — a  healing  flood, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  core ; 

Sare  fk'om  wrath  and  make  me  pure ! 

Should  my  tears  for  ever  flow — 
Should  my  zeal  no  languor  know. 
This  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 
Thou  must  sare,  and  Thou  alone ; 
In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  to  the  cross  I  cling. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  mine  eyelids  close  in  death, 
When  I  rise  to  worlds  unknown. 
And  behold  thee  on  thy  throne. 
Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  I 

This  he  requested  might  be  read  a  second  time,  saying,  How  sweet  t 
how  sweet  I  After  this  he  rapidly  sank,  so  that  by  the  evening  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  whisper;  and  the  last  time  he  spoke  was  on  being  asked 
to  take  some  refreshment,  when  he  breathed  out  rather  than  articulated 
these  last  words  of  grace: — **  I  am  hungering  after  Christ  and  his 
righteousness."  He  soon  sank  into  a  deep  stupor ;  and,  without  a  sigh, 
a  straggle,  a  movement  of  any  sort  in  his  attenuated  bodily  frame,  his 
spirit  gently  departed  unto  the  Lord,  at  one  of  the  morning  of  the  26th 
February.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  earthly  remains  were, 
agreeablj  to  their  Lord's  sentence,  committed  to  the  dust,  in  the  sure 
hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  everlasting  life.  In  life  he  was  amiable,  in 
death  'he  was  lovely,  and  in  remembrance  he  is  dearly  cherished.  Spi- 
ritual peace  and  spiritual  love  peculiarly  marked  him  as  one  with  Christ, 
both  in  life  and  in  death  ;  and  his  latter  end  seemed  as  but  a  prolonged 
effort  GO  the  part  of  his  regenerate  spirit  to  disengage  itself  tenderly 
tod  kindly  from  its  body,  in  order  to  be  with  its  Lord  for  ever  in  its 
own  heavenly  mansion."  *<  In  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Koilas  died 
hit  bosom  friend  and  ministerial  colleague,  Mahendra.  Beloved  and  en- 
deared young  men !  our  first  native  catecbists.  '  They  were  lovely  and 
pleatant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.' " 

Friends  and  well-wishers  of  India !  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  begun  in 
that  long  benighted  land.  Can  we  help  the  movement.  Britain  haa 
wronged  India  mnch.  Individually  we  owe  its  millions  some  reparation. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Almighty  has  frowned  upon  our  mission  to  the 
Jews.  It  may  be  that  he  is  hedging  in  our  way,  that  he  may  open  for  us 
a  more  abundant  door  of  entrance  to  the  heathen.  Let  the  subject  be 
made  matter  of  prayerful  deliberation  in  all  its  aspects.  While  we  enter- 
tain the  strong  claim  of  the  Jews  let  us  also  hear  the  cry  of  idolatrous 
Hindostan  rising  up  to  heaven.  Let  us  mark  well  the  guiding  hand  of 
God  in  this  important  step,  resting  in  his  promise,  **  Thou  shalt  hear  a 
voice  behind  thee  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.**    Above  all,  let 
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us  no  longer  sleep.  While  we  are  delaying,  thousands  are  perishing. 
The  money  is  in  the  bank  which  would  enable  more  than  one  missionary 
or  catechist  to  go  forth  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings.  And  yet  it  rests 
there.  O  cruel  prudence,  that  will  not  cast  forth  the  rope  because  thou 
hast  not  yet  exactly  calculated  the  distance  betwixt  thee  and  the  drown- 
ing man  I  This  is  being  wise  in  little  to  the  loss  of  much.  Away,  such 
worldly  calculations !  Where  is  our  faith  !  this  is  not  faith,  this  is  sight. 
If  we  cannot  ha^e  a  man  of  our  own,  let  us  give  our  money  to  others  we 
can  trust,  and  who  can  put  it  out  to  such  usury  as  shall  return  God 
glory ;  let  it  not  lie  idle ;  leave  it  not  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  W^hen 
our  own  man  is  found  we  will  find  the  wherewithal  for  his  due  support. 
At  the  first  call  our  people  responded  cheerfully.  They  will  not  be 
offended  if  their  mite  is  put  into  another  branch  of  the  Lord's  treasury  ; 
and  when  again  called  on  for  new  exertions,  we  feel  assured  they  will  not 
be  found  wanting.  Let  those  then  with  whom  this  matter  rests  see  to  it« 
that  the  Lord's  money  is  no  longer  hid  in  the  earth,  but  be  forthwith  ap- 
plied to  its  noblest  use.*  Let  them  take  care  that  it  become  immediately 
the  sinews  of  a  holy  war,  under  whichever  of  Christ's  banners  is  most 
meet,  and  they  will  speedily  find  it  true  with  regard  to  their  treasury, 
'*  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  encreaseth,  and  there  is  that  withhold- 
eth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Glasgow f  July  1847. 


THE  BANNER  OF  ULSTER  AND  THE  COVENANTS. 

In  the  Monitor  and  Missionary  Chronicle  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  we  meet  with  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  ^nner 
of  Ulster,  in  reviewing  the  third  number  of  the  Original  Secession  Maga- 
zine, had  advised  the  Original  Seceders  to  give  up  their  opinions  about  the 
Covenants,  as  a  preliminary  to  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and  that  he  had 
for  ever  settled  the  question  of  the  obligations  of  these  Covenants,  by  the 
sage  affirmation,  that  if  our  forefathers  could  pledge  us  to  what  was  rightt 
*<  upon  the  same  principle  they  might  pledge  us  to  what  was  wrong." 

The  argument,  that  the  Covenants  cannot  be  binding  on  posterity,  be- 
cause, if  our  forefathers  could  pledge  us  to  what  was  right,  they  might, 
on  the  same  principle,  pledge  us  to  what  is  wrong,  is  certainly  a  very  not- 
able one.  It  places  truth  and  error  entirely  on  a  level,  and  involves  a 
principle  which  utterly  annihilates,  if  carried  out,  all  moral  responsibility. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  our  fathers  could  not  pledge  them^ 
selves  to  what  was  right,  for  on  the  same  principle,  they  might  pledge 
themselves  to  what  was  wrong.  No  pledge  to  do  wrong  could  bind  our 
fathers  themselves,  and  much  less  could  it  be  obligatory  on  their  descen- 
dants. Nevertheless,  the  Banner  will  admit  that  a  pledge  to  do  right 
would  have  been  binding  on  our  fathers  as  individuals,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  very  large  amount  of  discrimination,  we  should  think,  to  see, 

*  Our  own  tentiments,  on  thii  point,  which  are  lomewhat  different  firom  thoM  of 
our  correspondent,  were  fully  explained  in  our  last  number. 
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that  ihoDgh  the  pledges  of  our  ancestors  could  not  bind  posteritj  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  tbey  might,  notwithstanding,  be  an  additional  obligation 
oo  poBterity  to  do  what  is  right.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  common 
•ense  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  hitherto,  and  we  rather 
suspect  that  the  principle  is  so  deeply  inwrought  into  the  texture  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  as  exhibited  in  the  entire  range 
of  history,  that  it  can  only  be  subverted  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
universe.  Not  having  seen  the  notice  in  the  **  Banner  of  Ulster,*'  we 
should  have  judged  that  the  **  Monitor  "  had  misapprehended  the  meaning 
of  that  highly  respectable  periodical,  were  it  not  the  case  that  Reformed 
Presbyterians  are  well  informed  on  all  such  questions,  and  not  much  in 
danger  either  of  speaking  nonsense  themselves,  or  of  causelessly  ascribing 
it  to  others.  As  it  is,  the  sentiment,  that  our  fathers  could  not  pledge 
posterity  to  what  is  right,  because  <^  they  might,  on  the  same  principle, 
bind  them  to  what  is  wrong,"  is  so  very  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  a 
Presbyterian,  and  especially  from  an  Irish  Presbjrterian,  who  are  usually  dis» 
tingaished  for  accurate  opmions,  and  high-toned  principle,  that  we  should 
still  hope  there  has  been  some  mistake.  As  to  our  throwing  the  prin- 
ciple of  covenant  obligation  over-board,  as  a  means  of  union  with  the  Free 
Church,  this  would  neither  be  for  her  honour  nor  for  ours.  It  is  an  histo- 
rical fact,  that  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  a  Covenanted  Church.  By  disowning  the  covenants,  the 
Free  Church  would  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  those  wide  spread  and  deeply 
seated  feelings,  the  growth  of  ages,  by  which  she  is  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Reformations,  and  such  an  act  would 
be  injurious  to  her  own  stability.  It  is  also  an  historical  fact,  that 
from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  Secession,  all  the  faithful  men  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  believed  in  the  continued  obligation  of  the  National 
Covenant.  There  was,  however,  a  party  in  the  Revolution  Church  who 
all  along  were  of  opposite  sentiments ;  and  if  the  Free  Church  were  to 
deny  the  obligation  of  the  Covenants  this  would  be  to  connect  herself 
historically  with  that  party,  and  leave  the  historian  of  opinions  no  other 
alternative  than  to  trace  her  genealogy  backwards,  until  he  found  it  ter- 
minating in  the  curates  and  time-servers  of  the  Revolution  Church,  who, 
among  Scottish  Presbyterians,  were  the  first  parents  of  the  whole  anti- 
covenanting  progeny.  But  by  identifying  herself  with  the  Church  of  the 
Rrst  and  of  the  Second  Reformation,  the  Free  Church  would  present  an 
unbroken  line  stretching  backward,  through  the  pious  minority  in  the 
dark  days  of  moderatism,  and  the  faithful  men  in  the  Revolution  Church, 
to  the  martyrs  **  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant,''  during  the  persecu- 
tion, and  through  them  going  backwards  even  to  the  times  of  <*  the  lords 
of  the  congregation/'  whose  *<  bands"  and  whose  swords^  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  made  to  the  contrary  by  Dr  Keith,  with  all  his  usual  accu- 
racy, were,  under  God,  the  external  defences  in  its  infancy,  of  that  cause 
to  whidi  Scotland  owes  all  the  elevation  she  has  since  attained.  Some 
of  onr  readers  may  have  been  expecting  that  in  this  number  we  would 
say  somewhat  respecting  the  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Free 
Chardi  Assembly,  but  we  must  delay  this  to  a  future  opportunity. 
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THE  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW  OF  ELL 

<*  And  »h9  nanud  <A«  child  Ichabod^  Baying  the  glorjf  it  dqtartedfnm  Itratl,'* 

Heroic  female  I  brare  bat  broken-hearted. 

High  were  the  words  with  which  thy  tool  depavted, 

Amidst  the  wailings  of  thy  liater  band,—- 

*<  The  glory  ia  departed  firom  the  land !  " 

They  told  thee  of  thy  youthful  husband  slain 

By  the  Philistian  sword  on  battle  plain, — 

They  told  thee  of  the  aged  Eli's  last. 

And  well  thou  knewest  thy  own  death  hastening  fkst. 

Yet  in  that  hour  so  terrible,  so  dark. 

Thy  care  was  Shilob,  and  thy  fear  the  ark ; 

And  still  thy  noble  IsraeUUsh  breath 

Was  heard  low  murmuring  in  the  pangs  of  death, — 

**  The  ark  of  God  is  in  the  enemy's  hand, 

The  glory  is  departed  from  the  land !  " 


AND  THEY  CRUCIFIED  HIM. 

O  sorely  clouded  sacred  head 

Of  Jesus,  that  great  storm 
Which  should  have  wrecked  the  world  instead. 

Did  singly  thee  deform. 
Now,  but  for  thee,  may  Israel  say. 

Ail  we  liad  perished  from  the  way  ! 

Calm,  and  without  one  grierous  word. 
He  bowed  himself,  though  heaven 

Did  recognise  him  as  the  Lord, — 
His  feet  now  harshly  driven 

Unto  the  cross,  where  he  that  hour  abode 
In  sorrow,  as  in  substance  truly  God. 

Yet  did  he  no  iniquity  at  all ; 

No  wonder,  that  in  scorn 
The  sun  fell  back  in  the  ethereal  hsU, 

And  was  eclipsed  at  noon. 
Hark  to  the  Sabacthani  cry. 

Behold  the  God  of  nature  die  ! 


CAMBELL  STREET  CASE. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  onr  readers,  tbat  the  remarks  which 
we  made  in  our  former  number,  and,  in  particular,  those  which  had  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  of  diligent  study  in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  did 
not  originate  in  facts  which  had  been  brought  up  in  evidence  shewing  a 
want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  Mr  Clarke.  No  evidence  whatever,  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Clarke  conducted  his  studies,  was 
brought  before  the  Synod,  and,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  re- 
marks, we  were,  and  at  present  we  still  are  entirely  ignorant  on  that  point. 
"What  we  said  was  designed  to  be  a  general  improvement  of  the  lament- 
able fact  that  such  a  case  had  occurred,  and  not  to  be  a  comment  upon 
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the  proTen  facts  of  the  case  itself.  Mr  Qarke's  case  was  the  occasion  of 
oar  writing  as  we  did,  but  we  bad  not  the  slightest  intention  of  assailing 
his  conduct.  While  we  make  this  explanation  in  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  we  offer  no  apology  for  the  remarks  themseWes,  which  we 
thought  when  thay  were  written,  and  which  we  still  think,  are  of  a  kind 
that  may  be  useful. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Tht  Light  of  Prophecy  let  in  on  the  Dark  Places  of  the  Papacy.     Bj  the  Bxv.  Alex- 
AHDSB  Hi8i<op,  East  Free  Church,  Arbroath.     Edinburgh  ;  W.  White  &  Co. 


From  the  dajs  of  Knox  to  our  own,  lo 
^  as  we  are  able  to  remember,  the 
whole  authorship  of  Scotland,  Toluminous 
and  yaried  as  it  has  become,  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  Tolume,  on  the  subject  of 
Popery,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  come 
within  the  designation  of  being  a  work  on 
that  subject.  The  explanation  of  this, 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  an  unac- 
countable defect  in  our  controTcrsial 
literature,  is  founded  on  the  following  re- 
mark of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 


••  It  is  in  Presbyterian  countries  only, 
that  we  erer  find  the  common  people  con- 
Terted  without  persecution,  completely 
and  almost  to  a  man,  to  the  Established 
Church."  • 

The  presence  of  a  Ti'gorous  unhamper- 
ed territorial  Presbyterianism,  with  its 
complement  of  bibles,  schools,  and  resi- 
dent liTing  agency,  constitutes  a  power 
which  neither  the  Romish  nor  any  other 
form  of  superstition  is  long  able  to  re- 
sist. Before  such  a  power,  that  mental 
and  moral  darkness  departs,  amidst  which 
alone  soperstltion  can  breathe  freely,  or 
go  at  large.  Acted  on  by  this  power,  Po- 
pery in  Scotland,  as  a  formal  creed,  had, 
within  less  than  two  generations,  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  except  in  those  locali- 
ti«a  where  powerful  family  influences 
were  exerted  to  shield  it  from  the  as- 
nalt  of  the  light,  before  which,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  lapsed  into 
exllaetion.  Since  then  the  efforts  of  the 
r^ion  and  the  patriotism  of  Scotland 
hate  been  concerned  with  it  chiefly  as  a  fo- 
leign  enemy,  hoTeriog  upon  our  frontiers, 
or  watehing  to  effect  a  descent  on  our 
eoasto,  in  order  to  regain  the  ascendan- 
cy it  had  lost.  Hence  the  warfare  against 
•  Book  5th,  ehsp.  1,  art  3. 


it  has  consisted  either  of  a  succession  of 
blasts  from  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  utter- 
ed with  the  force  of  Acts  of  Church  Courts ; 
solemn,  fervent  and  rational  renunciation 
of  it  in  public  covenant ;  or  in  works  like 
that  of  Mr  Hislop,  than  in  any  regular 
hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  system. 
Through  almost  three  centuries  the 
spirit  of  God  has  accompanied  these 
means  with  success.  In  some  remote 
districts,  indeed,  the  baneful  superstition 
has  dragged  on  a  lingering  existence, 
but,  except  these,  it  includes  among  its 
victims  almost  none  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Scotland.  It  is  encamped  among 
us,  however,  in  the  persons  of  the  immi- 
grant population  of  Ireland.  It  grows,  it 
is  putting  forth  every  where,  especially 
in  our  towns  and  cities,  its  stately  churches, 
convents  and  seminaries  of  education ;  and 
in  aid  of  these,  the  press  and  the  priest- 
hood ply  their  powers  of  deception,  and 
almost  persuade  themselves  that  Scot- 
land is  a  paradise  which  might  yet  be  re- 
gained. We  could  afford  to  look  with  de- 
rision on  this  opposition,  were  it  not  for 
certain  circumstances  in  our  social  con- 
dition which  make  such  a  state  of  mind 
both  inappropriate  and  criminal.  The 
portion  of  our  lower  population  who 
have  their  moral  abode  in  the  stagnant 
marshes  of  ignorance  and  profligacy,  can 
be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  on 
them  superstition  builds  its  hope,  among 
our  more  educated  classes  thousands  have 
on  this  subject  resigned  the  use  of  reason, 
and  have  become  the  victims  of  an  infatua- 
tion more  mysterious  than  perhaps  any 
which  the  history  of  social  insanity  records. 
Our  circumstances  therefore  demand 
such  exposures  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion as  the  work  of  Mr  Hislop.  The 
qualities  which  he  brings  to  the  task  are. 
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a  minate  acquaintance  with  the  sjritem  in 
it«  doctrines  and  practices,  a  strong  and 
distinct  perception  of  its  tendencies  and 
results,  and  a  Christian  and  manlj  ardour 
and  boldness  in  stating  and  exposing  them. 
His  superstructure  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration is  reared  on  that  broad  and 
solid  foundation,  laid  by  a  wise  and  in- 
spired master-builder  in  2  Thes.  ii.  3, 
&c.  **  That  day  shall  not  come  except 
there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  per- 
dition," kc.  As  the  work  proceeds  it 
becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
gigantic  temple  of  Romish  error  answers 
to  the  apostolic  description  as  face  to 
face  in  a  glass  ;  and  the  effect  is  at  once 
to  confirm  our  faith  in  prophecy—  quicken 
our  sympathies  with  the  victims  of  this 
great  modern  sorcery — rekindle  our  de- 
sires for  their  deliverance,  and  prompt  us 
to  venture  to  utter  the  sublime  and 
affecting  expostulation  and  prayer  of 
Patrick  Hamilton  amidst  the  flames, — 
*'  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  over- 
whelm  this  land — how  long,  O  Lord,  wilt 
thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men  ?" 

It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  we 
cordially  commend  the  work  of  Mr  His- 
lop  to  oar  readers  and  to  the  public 
in  generaL   The  exterior  of  it  is  hand- 


some, and  the  interior  is  lucid  in  ar- 
rangement, thought,  and  expression,  and 
displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  in  union  with  a  vigorous  and 
truly  manly  spirit,  and  with  a  judgment 
that  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed  in  the 
capacity  of  selecting  the  b^  and  most 
appropriate  arguments  and  illustrations. 
We  venture  to  auure  our  readers,  what 
we  would  not  do  respecting  many  works 
now  issuing  from  the  press,  that  this  is  a 
volume  which  they  will  read,  and  after 
having  read  it,  we  feel  confident  that  they 
will  all  acquiesce  in  the  high  opinion  we 
have  expressed  of  its  merits.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  meet  again  with  Mr  Uislop 
as  an  author.  He  is  one  of  those  writers, 
who,  amid  the  prevalence  of  a  weak  and 
puling  sentimentalism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  servile  and  degrading  affectation 
of  foreign  forms  of  thinking,  and  feeling, 
and  writing  on  the  other,  has  retained  the 
simple  and  manly  form  of  thought  natural 
to  his  country  ;  and  it  is  from  this  inde- 
pendent clau  of  writers,  and  not  from  the 
flashing  imitators  of  German  transcen- 
dentalism, nor  from  the  laborious  dnlness 
of  those  who  imitate  the  unwieldy  and 
lumbering  forms  of  German  disquisition, 
that  we  expect  any  good,  either  for  our 
native  land  or  for  the  human  race. 


Letters  to  a  Romish  Bishop  oh  the  Character,  Temdemcy  and  Influence  of  Uke  Papacy, 
by  Kirwan.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Affectionate  Address  to  Roman  Catholics. 
By  OcTAVius  WiwsLOW,  M.A.     Edinburgh;   W.  P.  Kennedy. 


This  is  the  production  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, who  was  educated  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  after- 
wards had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  super- 
stitious nature  and  demoralising  tendency 
of  the  Papal  system.  Originally  these 
letters  appeared  in  a  transatlantic  jour- 
nal, "  The  New  York  Observer,"  and 
were  addressed  *'  to  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Hughes,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  New  York."  They  are  obviously  the 
production  of  a  very  superior  mind,  and 
characterised  by  great  energy  and  preci- 
sion, both  of  thought  and  expression. 
We  have  not,  for  a  long  while,  met  in 


with  a  production  that  more  entirely  rea- 
lises our  ideas  of  the  style  in  which  con- 
troversial works  should  be  written.  The 
Rev.  OcUvius  Winslow,  by  whom  they 
have  been  edited,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  Protestant  public.  His  introduc- 
tory address  is  good,  but  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary,  and  is  in  a  position  where 
it  is  not  likely  to  do  good  to  the  parties 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  If  another 
edition  is  called  for,  it  would  be  an  act 
both  of  good  taste  and  of  good  sense,  to 
omit  the  *<  Affectionate  Address."  We 
cordially  commend  this  production  to  our 
readers. 
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EoBOPE. — France — A  project  of  law, 
M  it  is  called,  for  the  reorganisation  of 
tbe  Ro^al  Chapter  of  St  Denis,  an  exclu- 
lirely  Popish  order,  has  been  recently 
ntroduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
ebiellj.  It  is  sapposed,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Ltoais  Philippe.  Considerable 
doabt  still  prevails  as  to  the  exact  inten- 
tions of  the  King  in  seeking  the  restora- 
tion of  this  chapter.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
iome«  and  especially  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent aod  discerning,  that  he  is  about  to 
eoostitote  a  priesthood,  independent  of 
the  ordinary  French  Episcopate,  in  other 
words,  a  privileged  body  — a  sort  of 
Court  clergy  —  ecclesiastical  aides-de- 
esnps,  as  they  have  been  wittily  called, 
ia  order  that,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  arising  from  the  intrigues  of  Po- 
pery, may  require  it,  he  may  set  one 
section  of  the  clergy  against  the  other, 
sad  thns  strengthen  the  civil  supremacy. 
**  Soebf  it  seems,'*  says  the  French  corre- 
spoDdent  of  EvangeUcal  Christendom,  **is 
the  King*s  plan.  But  who  knows  whether 
he  may  not  be  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tion ?  Rome  is  not  accustomed  to  yield 
to  others  the  palm  for  cunning  and  arti- 
fice. If  the  Pope  has  granted  a  bull  for 
establisbing  the  office  of  primicerius,  he 
most  also  have  had  his  secret  reasons, 
and,  certainly,  he  has  not  acted  without 
having  consulted  the  Jesuits.  Louis 
Philippe,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  and  one  day  repent  of  having 
thought  himself  more  crafty  than  the 
Jesuits. 

Besides  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  monarchs  of  France  have  never  been 
very  successful  in  their  attempts  to  deal 
with  ecclesiastical   questions.     The   de- 
clining days  of  Louis  XIV.  were  com- 
pletely embittered  and  filled  with  disgust 
in   consequence   of  his  having  troubled 
himself  too  much  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Holy   See.      Napoleon  regretted    more 
than  once,  with  deep  chagrin,   that  he 
bad  granted  so  prominent  a  position  to 
Popery  in  the  acts  of  his  government. 
Charles    X.   fell    because    he   lent   too 
Csvonrable  an  ear  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  clergy.     Well,   what  will  happen  to 
Louis  Philippe,   if,  in  hb  turn,  he  at- 
tempts to  meddle  with  sacerdotal  in- 


trigues ?  It  is  best  to  leave  the  priests  as 
they  are,  especially  in  our  land,  where 
clerical  domination  is  detested." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  will  entertain  the 
proposition.  And  if  acceded  to  and 
adopted,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be 
the  nature  and  design  of  this  institution  ? 
'*  It  will  consist,"  says  the  same  corre- 
spondent, *'  according  to  the  language  of 
the  ministerial  project,  of  a  primicerius 
or  dean  of  the  chapter,  of  canon- bishops, 
and  canon -priests,  who  will  be  charged 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
kings  of  France.  Very  well ;  but  is 
Louis  Philippe  so  intensely  solicitous  to 
release  our  ancient  kings  from  purga- 
tory, supposing  them  to  be  still  in  purga- 
tory, as  all  this  ?  Has  he  such  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  prayers  of  these  canons  ? 
And,  even  supposing  that  he  possessed 
this  credulous  piety,  why  organise  so 
very  expensive  a  chapter  as  this  ?  Why 
appoint  a  primicerius,  who  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ?  Will  the  prayers  lose 
their  efficacy,  without  the  intervention 
of  this  primicerius  f  Cannot  the  canon- 
bishops  and  canon-priests  sing  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  princes  without 
being  incorporated  at  St  Denis  ?" 

Evangelical  Society, — The  annual  re- 
port of  this  society  was  laid  before  the 
general  meetings,  which  took  place  in 
Paris  in  the  month  of  April  last,  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  Protestant  so- 
cieties. Speaking  of  the  labours  of  this 
society  during  the  past  year,  the  same 
correspondent  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  above,  remarks  as  follows  :  **The 
various  religious  movements  which  had 
commenced  among  the  Romanists  in  the 
department  of  the  Haute-Vienne  and  the 
Youne  have  continued  this  year.  Yille- 
favard,  Limoges,  Sens,  Auxerre,  and  a 
host  of  other  places,  now  reckon  nume- 
rous flocks  of  Papists,  who  have  quitted 
their  communion  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  reformed  faith. 
All  these  persons  have  not,  assuredly, 
experienced  heartfelt  conversion:  tares 
are  always  to  be  found  among  the  wheat. 
Many,  however,  have  given  evidence  of 
their  being  truly  regenerate,  and  those 
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who  are  not  adranced  thus  far,  manifeBt 
a  serioas  desire  to  know  the  troth.  The 
committee  has  caused  the  Word  of  God 
to  be  preached  in  from  160  to  160  diffe- 
rent localities,  and  it  has  received  from 
its  labourers  the  most  encouraging  infor- 
mation as  to  the  spiritual  progress  of  the 
work.  Unhappilj,  it  has  been  forced  by 
its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  to  abandon 
several  posts,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Bar-le-Duo,  Angers,  and  Thionville. 
The  society  supports  in  its  service  thirty- 
three  ministers  of  the  gospel,  seventeen 
evangelists,  four  masters  and  mistresses 
of  normal  schools,  and  a  large  number  of 
colporteurs.  This  is  an  agency  which 
corresponds  with  the  varied  events  of 
our  population  in  different  places.*' 

Asia. — Turkey — A  revival  has  taken 
place  in  the  ancient  Armenian  Church. 
This  has  been  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  American  mission  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  patriarch,  or 
head  of  the  American  Church,  has  his 
residence.  Nearly  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  American  New  Testament  have  been 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try within  these  few  years;  and  the 
simple  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  this  awaken- 
ing. Till  the  commencement  of  1846 
the  American  converts  were  left  undis- 
turbed in  their  newly  acquired  views.  A 
crisis  then  approached,  which  threatened 
to  involve  them  in  fresh  trials  and  exer- 
cises of  faith,  far  surpassing  in  extent 
and  severity  any  thing  they  had  before 
experiebced,  and  which  soon  issued  in 
the  most  harassing  and  grievous  acts  of 
oppression  and  persecution.  A  bull  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
them  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  and  Pa- 
triarch of  the  great  metropolitan  city  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  all  were  prohibited, 
by  the  terrible  anathema  of  the  Church, 
from  doing  business  with  them,  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  support,  or  assist- 
ing them  in  any  way.  This  proved  the 
signal  of  multiplied  instances  of  persecu- 
tion so  oppressive  as  to  lead  to  the  most 
distressing  results.  The  nearest  ties  of 
relationship  were  broken,  and  persons 
occupied  in  trade  lost  the  means  of  their 
subsistence.  A  system  of  terror  and 
alarm  diffused  itself  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution 
extended  itself  ^m  the  capital  to  the 
provinces,  and  wheresoever  the  new 
spirit  of  inqoiry  had  been  awakened. 


In  these  ciroomstances  the  persecatad 
conrerts  appealed  for  protection  to  ths 
civil  powers,  but  in  vain.  They  declined 
to  grant  redress,  from  an  anwiUingnesi 
to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  rights  and 
authority  rested  in  the  Patriarch.  Tbe| 
next  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Patriarch,  containing  a  statement  of  tht 
real  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  at  ths 
same  time  presented  a  second  appeal  tc 
Reshid  Paiha,  the  Turkish  Biinister  ol 
Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  latt 
Secretary  of  State,  then  came  to  theii 
assistance,  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  al 
that  time  the  British  ambassador  al 
Constantinople,  seconded  by  the  othei 
European  powers,  pressed  their  claims, 
till  an  enactment  was  obtained  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  securing  them  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  A 
part  of  this  enactment  is  expressed  ai 
follows : — '*  The  Sublime  Porte  engagei 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  prerenl 
henceforward  the  execution  and  putting 
to  death  of  the  Christian  who  is  an  apoa< 
tate.'*  In  a  subsequent  audience  whioh 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  with  the  Sul- 
tan, he  made  this  further  important  de- 
claration :  **  Henceforward,  neither  shall 
Christianity  be  insulted  in  my  dominions ; 
nor  shall  Christians  be  in  any  way  perse- 
cuted for  their  religion."  In  spite  ol 
these  securities  the  new  converts  were 
still  subjected  to  privation  and  persecu- 
tion in  their  temporal  interests,  chiefly 
through  the  instigation  of  the  Patriarch 
and  the  priests.  Thirty-five  shops  were 
shut,  and  it  was  computed  that  firom 
twenty-five  to  thirty  anathemas  were 
issued.  No  relaxation  of  this  severity 
was  to  be  expected  on  any  other  condition 
than  that  of  signing  a  recantation,  a  form 
of  which  had  been  prepared  on  purpose 
by  the  Patriarch.  But  at  length  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  Ambassador  pre- 
Tailed,  and  the  persecuted  brethren  now 
enjoy  peace.  **  The  American  brethren 
in  Constantinople,"  says  the  Rot.  Mi 
Dwight,  in  a  letter  dated  April  22. 1846, 
<*  have  all  been  restored  to  their  shops 
by  order  of  Reshid  Pasha,  minister  ol 
foreign  affairs.  This  result  has  beeo 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  infla- 
ence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  whose  noble  efforts  for 
religious  liberty  in  Turkey  are  worthy  ol 
all  praise."  This  good  work  has  been 
effected  and  wholly  wrought  in  many 
places,  even  where  no  miMlonary  had 
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enr  been,  exeept  the  misiionary  of  mis- 
riaairiee— the  Bible. 

GImo.  —  An  EMOciation  coinpoied 
okMlf  of  natWe  tridetmen,  themselTCs 
coeferts  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  baa 
baio  in  existence  for  tome  years  in  the 
dty  of  Hong  Kong.  The  object  of  their 
Mwclitinn  is  the  conversion  of  their  fel- 
low eoontrymen.  The  work  is  carried  on 
cUtfly  by  the  members  of  the  association 
bf  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  life,  the 
drenlation  of.  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
diitribiition  of  tracts  in  the  more  distant 
pirts  of  the  country;  while  others,  sta- 
tioaed  in  aoaport  towns,  wait  the  arrival 
of  every  jonk  tliat  comes  into  the  harbour 
to  comnanicate  to  them  the  treasures  of 
eComal  love.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
itMociation,  the  numl>er  of  converts,  or 
bspUaed,  op  to  1846,  amounted  to  304, 
wUeh,  however,  was  not  even  as  one  to 
ovory  Billion  of  the  population.  In  1846 
their  labours  have  been  attended  with 
BMre  abundant  success  than  in  the  two 
preeeding  years  taken  together.  As  to 
the  work  before  them  for  the  present 
yesTy  in  their  report  presented  towards 
tiio  dose  of  1846  they  go  on  to  say, 
**  Aboot  ten  brethren  are  here,  who  wait 
to  be  aent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel ;  but 
we  liardly  know  how  to  comply  with  their 
eatreatiea,  as  we  have  not  a  penny  in  our 
kinds.  With  the  exception  of  two,  the 
whole  body  liardly  receive  the  wages  of 
aeommoo  labourer.  What  is  to  be  done 
b  the  eoming  month  we  cannot  tell,  and 
would  leave  all  to  the  Lord.  The  work 
ii  extending  continually,  and  before  the 
dote  of  the  year  1847,  we  shall  probably 
want  too  labourers." 

Aybica. — Old  Calahar  Mianon.  Tht 
SlaU  amd  Character  of  the  People. — Duke 
Town,  the  seat  of  the  mission,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Old  Calabar 
river,  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea; 
lad  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  Henshaw 
Towm,  Old  Town,  and  Qua  Town ;  while 
Creek  town,  the  residence  of  King  £yo 
Honesty,  is  seven  miles  farther  up,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Old  Calabar 
rirer  is  nearly  a  mile  broad  at  Duke 
Town.  The  King  of  the  district  is  £y- 
lartia,  whose  sway  extends  over  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  thousand,  all  accessible  to 


our  missionaries,  who  have  full  liberty 
granted  them  to  visit,  to  educate,  and  to 
instruct  them.  This  population  is  di- 
vided into  two  classes.  Two-thirds  of 
them  are  slaves,  engaged  either  in  do- 
mestic service  or  in  cultivating  tbe  provi- 
sion grounds,  which  lie  at  some  distance 
from  the  towns,  and  the  one-third  are 
freemen.  The  latter  class  embraces  tbe 
chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  Old  Calabar. 
These,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  this  place,  are  engaged  in  trade, 
are  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  sagacious, 
able  to  speak,  and  not  a  few  of  them  able 
to  write,  the  English  language ;  and, 
owing  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
commerce,  they  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization.  Their  manners 
are  becoming;  their  houses  are  well  built 
and  handsomely  painted;  and  these  in 
many  cases  are  supplied  with  articles  of 
furniture,  which  bespeak  a  degree  of  taste 
and  comfort.  Eyamba  is  recognised  as 
sovereign ;  but  he  cannot  make  a  law 
without  the  advice  and  approbation  of 
the  chiefs.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
be  summoned,  and  to  hold  a  grand  po/av^r, 
before  any  measure,  which  is  to  affect  the 
whole  community,  can  become  law.  Tbe 
government  calls  in  the  aid  of  superstition. 
There  is  an  institution  called  Egbo,  of 
which  the  King  is  Eyamba  or  Grand  Mas- 
ter, which,  like  the  mysteries  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greelts,  or  like  the  se- 
cret tribunals  that  existed  in  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  is  composed  of  a  select 
class — initiated  by  secret  and  mysterious 
riles,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be,  by 
the  aid  of  terror  and  mystery — by  the 
singular  dress  and  fantastic  doings  of  the 
Egbo  man,  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural 
being,  and  to  come  from  the  woods  only 
on  great  occasions,  to  overawe  and  to 
keep  in  subjection  the  common  people. 
It  is  death  to  violate  the  rules  of  Egbo  ; 
but  it  is  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  by 
Egbo  law  the  person  of  a  white  man  is 
sacred.  To  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  English  are 
held,  our  missionaries  have,  under  God, 
been  indebted  for  their  personal  safety, 
and  for  their  freedom  from  pilfering  and 
annoyance  to  which  those  that  labour 
among  rude  tribes  are  generally  exposed. 


Mission  AST  RbCOBD  of  TBX  UhITED  PBESBTTZalAIf  CnUBCH. 


AxBBiCA. — Report  on  Foreign  MUeione. 
^Tlie  following  statements  have  been  ex- 
tnoted  from  the  Beport  of  the  American 


Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  presented  at 
the  37th  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  New 
Haven,  September  1846: — 
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Id  taking  a  Bummary  Tiew  of  the  ope- 
ration! of  the  Board,  and  the  missions 
under  its  care,  for  the  year  now  closing, 
praise  should  be  rendered  to  God  for  the 
blessings  of  his  profidence  and  spirit 
which  have  been  bestowed.  There  has 
been  no  deficiency  of  pecuniary  resources 
for  conducting  the  missions  on  their  pre- 
sent scale,  and  with  the  number  of  la- 
bourers disposed  to  enter  into  the  work. 
The  amount  received  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  July 
Slst,  was  262,073  doll&rs  55  cents,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  former  year,  except 
one ;  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  257,605  dollars  23  cents. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  has  been  in- 
creased during  the  year  from  17,295  dol- 
lars 89  cents,  to  21,764  dollars  21  cents. 
More  than  a  common  measure  of  health 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  missionary  la- 
bourers abroad,  and  only  six  out  of  about 
350  have  been  removed  by  death.  No 
obstacles,  except  such  as  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, have  impeded  the  missionary 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fields  have 
been  opened,  and  increased  facilities  have 
been  enjoyed  for  widely  and  efficiently 
propagating  the  truth;  and  during  no 
previous  year  have  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  been  granted  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  missions,  or  clearer  evi- 
dence been  given  of  progress  in  this  work 
of  salvation. 

The  number  of  the  missions  is  26,  the 
same  as  last  year,  embracing  93  stations, 
at  which  are  134  missionaries,  10  of 
whom  are  physicians,  5  physicians  not 
ordained,  7  schoolmasters,  7  printers  and 
bookbinders,  and  14  other  male,  and  175 
female  assistant  missionaries,  —  in  all,  342 
labourers  sent  forth  from  this  country; 
associated  with  whom,  or  at  out- stations 
under  their  care,  are  20  native  preachers, 
and  132  other  native  helpers,  (exclusive 
of  the  native  teachers  of  the  free  schools 
sustained  by  the  several  missions),  rais- 
ing the  whole  number  of  labourers  at  the 
missions,  and  dependent  principally  on 
the  Board  for  support,  to  494.  The 
number  of  preachers  is  three  more,  and 
the  whole  number  of  labourers  five  less 
than  last  year. 

Gathered  by  these  missionaries,  and 
under  their  pastoral  care,  are  73  churches, 
to  which  have  been  added,  during  the 
year  now  reported,  more  than  1500 
members,  and  in  which  are  now  embraced, 
not  incloding  some  hundreds  of  hopeful 


converts  in  Western  Asia,  24,824  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  department  of  education,  there 
are  under  the  care  of  these  miasiom 
seven  seminaries  for  educating  nativt 
preachers  and  teachers,  furnished  witl 
libraries  and  various  kinds  of  apparatoi 
adapted  to  their  object,  and  embradni 
487  pupils ;  also  34  boarding  schools,  is 
which  are  854  male  and  533  female  pa< 
pils,  making  1874  boarding  pupils,  broaghl 
under  constant  Christian  instruction  ao^ 
influence  in  the  mission  families,  witl 
reference  to  their  being,  qualified  to  ex< 
ert  a  greater  and  more  decidedly  Chris* 
tian  influence  among  their  own  people 
also  602  free  day-schools,  in  which  an 
29,171  pupils,  including  those  at  thi 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  owe  their  exia 
tenoe  and  efficiency  to  the  Mission,  anc 
are  still  sustained  and  guided  in  part  b] 
it,  making  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
more  or  less  under  the  care  of  the  Mif 
sions,  31,045. 

Connected  with  the  Missions  are  U 
printing  establishments,  having  32  presse 
and  40  founts  of  type,  and  furnished  foi 
printing  in  27  languages.  Five  of  thi 
missions  are  also  provided  with  type  an« 
stereotype  founderies.  For  eleven  o 
the  other  missions  printing  is  execute< 
from  year  to  year,  as  their  wants  require 
at  presses  not  owned  by  the  Board,  mak 
ing  the  whole  number  of  languages,  ex 
elusive  of  the  English,  in  which  printini 
is  done  for  the  Missions,  37.  The  nnm 
ber  of  copies  of  works  printed  during  th 
year,  including  tracts,  exceeds  46,000 
and  the  whole  number  of  pages  printer 
during  the  year  is  not  less  than  40,000,000 
The  whole  number  of  pages  printed  sine 
the  commencement  of  the  Missions,  ei 
ceeds  535,000,000. 

India. — JFirMt  fntiU  of  Female  Eduea 

Hon The  first  fruits  of  female  educatio 

in  India  are  beginning  to  be  reaped  b 
the  Free  Church  Mission  at  Madrai 
The  Rev.  John  Anderson,  in  a  letter  ac 
dressed  to  the  Convener  of  the  Commi 
tee  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Scheme,  « 
date  April  13,  1847,  says,  *•  It  has  please 
the  Lord  to  work,  since  I  last  wrote  yoi 
and  to  bring  into  his  fold/oe  Hindoo  pir 
ofeaite,  from  our  first  class  in  the  Mi 
dras  school.  Their  names  are  Unnum  ar 
Mooniatta,  both  Tamil  girls  ;  and  Yeac 
talutchmoo,  Yaygah,  and  Mungah — Teii 
gn  girls.  Their  ages  are  from  eleven  i 
thirteen.   They  have  all  been  at  our  girl 
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Kbod  more  than  two  years,  aod  some  of 
tlMiD  more  than  three.  You  may  reraem- 
btr  that  these  girk  have  all  been  reading 
the  Gospels  in  English  for  more  than  a 
year,  haying  previoasly  read  them  in  their 
ovn  languages,  Tamil  and  Telagn.*'  Va- 
lioaa  means  hare  been  employed  by  the 
relatives  of  these  girls  to  induce  them  to 
ntnrn  to  heathenism,  and  in  one  instance 
at  least,  that  of  Mooniatta,  a  writ  of  Aa- 
kas  corpus  was  obtained,  by  her  mother, 
for  fordbly  removing  her  from  the  mis- 
sion premises.  This  was  a  sore  trial  to 
sU  the  members  of  the  Mission,  as  they 
were  unable  to  perceive  what  might  be 
be  the  issae  of  a  triaL  The  case  was  soon 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  much  to 
the  delight  and  joy  of  the  whole  Mission, 
s  decision  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  whole  cause  of  native  female  educa- 
tion was  given,  both  by  Sir  Edward 
Gambler,  the  chief-justice,  and  Sir  W, 
▼•  Burton,  in  Moonlatta's  favour,  to 
the  effect,  that  she  possessed  dUeretion^ 
thai  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that 


she  wished  to  stay  m  the  Mission  premises. 
The  clear  and  decisive  answers  given  to 
the  questions  of  Sir  W.  W.  Burton,  the 
presiding  judge,  by  Mooniatta,  consider- 
ing her  tender  age,  are  very  remarkable. 
She  was  asked  **  Whether  do  you  wish 
to  go  to  Mr  Anderson's,  or  to  your 
mother's  ?"  •*  I  like  to  go  to  Mr  Ander- 
son's." **  Now  consider,"  said  Sir  W, 
W.  Burton,  "answer  tnily.  The  first 
thing  that  Christianity  teaches  is,  to 
answer  truly.  You  wore  born  to  your 
mother,  your  mother  suckled  you  at  her 
breast,  she  carried  you  about  when  you 
were  a  little  child,  she  gave  you  food  and 
clothes,  she  put  you  to  a  good  school ; 
now  what  is  the  reason  that  you  wish  to 
leave  her  and  go  to  another  place  ?'*  '*  If 
I  go  home,"  said  Mooniatta,  '*  they  will 
force  me  to  worship  idols  made  by  men  ; 
they  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not;  ears 
have  they,  but  they  hear  not ;  a  mouth 
have  they,  but  they  speak  not.  I  wish 
to  go  to  a  place  where  I  can  be  saved.*' 
— Missionary  Record  of  the  Free  Church, 
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Mission  of  the  Free  Church  to  the  Jew*, 
—.The  last  statement  submitted  to  the 
General  Amembly  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Mission  to  the  Jews,  contains  the 
following  brief  but  interesting  notices  of 
the  varioos  stations  at  present  occupied 
by  their  respective  Missionaries : — 

**In  our  first  station  at  Pestb,  the 
Bomber  of  the  public  witnesses  for  the 
trath  of  the  gospel  from  among  God's 
mdent  people  has  been  considerably  in- 
ereased.  An  eminent  rabbinical  student, 
a  Jewish  family,  a  young  Israelitish 
teacher,  and  a  young  man,  the  brother  of 
the  first  convert  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Pesth  mission,  have  all  been  bap- 
tised into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  GhosU 

**  The  history  of  these  cases  has  brought 
oat,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  enmity 
of  the  carnal  mind  against  the  truth  as  it 
Is  in  Jesus — the  power  of  God's  truth 
fMtening  on  the  heart  to  lead  the  whole 
man  captive  to  Christ — the  Lord's  pro- 
vidential guiding,  upholding,  and  deliver- 
ing of  those  whom  he  is  calling  to  him- 
self— their  willingness  to  forsake  all  for 
Christ's  sake — and  their  joy  unspeakable 
and  ftiU  of  glory  in  that  Redeemer,  whom, 
having  not  seen,  they  love. 
"  JasqTi  long  benighted  and  desolate, 


even  with  our  Mission  in  the  midst  of  it, 
shining  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  is  now 
full  of  promise,  that  this  people  walking 
in  darkness  may  yet  see  a  great  light. 
To  this  date  there  have  been  seven  Jews 
baptised  at  this  station,  and  eleven  are 
at  present  under  regular  instruction  as 
candidates  for  baptism,  while  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  the  very  ardour  of  its 
business,  are  coming  in  numbers  to  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  of  express  purpose  to 
converse  on  topics  of  religion." 

Constantinople  presents  a  vast  and 
most  interesting  field,  and  the  Lord  has 
been  giving  us  labourers  to  occupy  it. 
During  the  course  of  the  past  year  Mr 
Allan's  bands  have  been  strengthened  by 
Mr  Thomson — who  has  for  the  present 
been  obliged  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  our  schools.  The  German 
Jews  he  reports  as  being  in  a  most  in- 
teresting state,  the  zeal  of  the  children 
being  quite  astonishing,  and  their  pro- 
gress very  great.  Mr  Denniston,  a 
minister  of  many  years'  experience,  and 
long  favourably  known  to  the  Committee, 
has  also  been  appointed  to  this  station, 
for  which  he  will  soon  set  out,  and  will 
be  followed  by  Mr  Konig,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Prussian  Church,  who  has  lately 
arrived  in  this  country,  having  brought 
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with  him  an  loteretting  letter  from  six 
converted  Jews,  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  you 
have  been  privileged  to  send  to  them. 

Mr  Schwartz  is  prosecuting  his  labours 
assiduously  at  Berlin,  and  has  gathered 
about  him  a  select  company  of  proselytes, 
who  meet  regularly  for  worship  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  in  which  they  have 
made  great  progress. 

Dv  Duncan  has  devoted  this  summer 
to  visit  all  or  most  of  the  stations,  but 
chiefly  Constantinople,  and  the  Commit- 
tee  anticipate  the  best  results,  by  the 
Lord's  blessing,  from  his  intercourse 
with  the  Missionaries  and  the  inquirers." 

Mr  Bodolph  Konig,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Prussian  Church,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding statement,  was  publicly  ordained 
as  a  Missionary  to  the  Jews  from  the 
Free  Church,  by  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  Free  St  George's,  on  the  14th 
of  July  last.  The  Rev.  Mr  Moodie 
Stuart,  Convener  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Assembly's  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
preached  and  presided  at  the  ordination, 
taking  as  his  text,  Jeremiah,  iv.  4. 

Pre$bjfterian  Church  in  Ireland. — The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Belfast  in  the 
month  of  April  last.  During  its  sittings 
there  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  a 
memorial  to  Government,  praying  for  the 
endowment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  throe  additional  chairs  in  connection 
with  the  theological  department  of  the  con- 
templated Presbyterian  College. 

The  following  motion  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly  and  carried  by  a 
majority  s  **  Thst  as  the  regulation  re- 
specting the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1843, 
and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that  year, 
was  made  only  to  meet  an  emergency  on 
the  marriage  question,  and  not  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  regulation,  it  is  not 
now  to  be  regarded  as  a  law  of  this 
Church."  In  reference  to  this  motion 
it  was  remarked,  that  if  the  rule  be  re- 
peated, the  consequence  will  be,  that  no 
man  can  lay  his  finger  on  any  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  and  say  it  savours  of  Erastian- 
ism. 

The  Assembly  also  addressed  a  letter, 
of  a  friendly  but  expostulating  character, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America. 


Missumarp  to  tht  Jem — ^Mr  J.  G. 
Given  has  been  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Belfast  ai  the  fourth  Missionary 
to  the  Jews  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland. 

The  **  John  Williams  *'   mutumarf 

thip The     John      milianu,     of    the 

London  Missionary  Society,  arrived 
in  England  from  the  South  Sea  In- 
lands in  the  end  of  May  last,  after  as 
absence  of  three  years,  bringing  three 
devoted  missionaries  and  their  familiei, 
with  two  natives — one  from  Rarotonga 
and  one  from  the  Samoas,  and  a  number 
of  the  children  of  the  Missionaries,  sent 
home  for  education.  The  John  WiUiamtt 
on  the  present  occasion,  is  largely 
freighted  with  offerings  of  love  and  grati- 
tude from  the  Christian  islanders,  in  the 
shape  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root, 
which,  when  converted  into  money,  will, 
it  is  expected,  bring  more  than  L.S00O 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  This  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  Society  from 
the  South  Seas,  it  has  been  well  remark- 
ed, "  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  expan- 
sive power  of  Christian  principle  amoog 
a  people  so  lately  called  from  the  dark^ 
ness  of  heathenism  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  apd  the  enjoyment  of  his  love.** 

The  **  John  Wesley"  aiustoiiarir  sA^.— - 
The  John  Weslejf,  missionary  ship,  has  just 
been  built,  and  sent  out  to  the  Sooth 
Seas  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
She  is  well  f umiihed — ^with  fourteen  ml^ 
sionaries,  alarge  stock  of  paper  for  print- 
ing translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
school-books  for  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
presents  for  the  mission  stations  ;  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  clothes  and  books  from  kind 
Christian  friends  in  this  country ;  and  a 
store  of  Manchester  prints,  ironmongery, 
and  other  articles  needed  at  the  stations. 
The  crew  is  mostly  a  godly  set  of  men, 
and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

Death  of  a  Missiouary. — ^The  Rev. 
James  Wallace  of  Kilmarnock  expired  at 
Battioaloa  on  the  26th  of  April  last,  at 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  immediate  causa 
of  Mr  Wallace's  death  is  dysentery.  By 
his  medical  advisers  he  was  induced  tfl 
visit  Malabar,  but  without  any  improve< 
ment.  He  died  shortly  after  retumlai 
to  his  station.  His  end  was  marked  bj 
acute  suffering,  but  he  was  enabled 
throughout  to  maintain  that  peace  whid 
passeth  all  understanding. 
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TRUE  COURAGE. 


Thkss  are  two  kinds  of  coarage.  There  is  a  phjrsical  courage, 
vlucfa  ooDtista  in,  or  is  the  result  of,  a  Tigorous  and  hardy  frame  of  body, 
ad  capedall^  of  the  nerrous  system.  This  is  a  species  of  coarage  m 
iriiich  there  u  no  ^irtae,  which  is  entirely  the  result  of  corporeal  organi- 
tttion,  and  in  which  man  is  excelled  by  many  of  the  inferior  animals. 

Btaidat  this,  there  is  another  and  higher  species  of  courage,  which  has 
its  teat  m  the  mind,  and  consists  in  a  firm  and  resolute  decision  of  soul. 
All  great  exploits,  and  splendid  achieTements,  and  noble  deeds ;  all  that 
risea  above  tne  ordinary  leTel  of  human  conduct ;  all  those  actions  which 
stand  out  like  mountains  on  the  great  plain  of  history ;  all  these  have 
been  the  o9bpring  of  courageous  minds.  Timid,  yacillating,  yielding  cha- 
racten,  may  have  served  the  purposes  of  providence  in  a  narrow  sphere  ; 
thaj  may  hate  been  very  amiable ;  they  may  have  been  much  beloved ;  they 
may  have  succeeded  in  amassing  wealth,  but  their  thoughts  and  plans  and 
doinga  have  been  buried  with  themselves.  "  Reuben, — unstable  um  water, 
iknu  thaU  not  excel**  All  great  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made 
bj  men  who  had  courage  to  think  for  themselves  ;  all  great  discoveries 
of  the  tnrface  of  the  earth  have  been  made  by  men  who  had  courage  to 
act  by  themselves,  even  amid  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  danger ;  all 
the  apleDdid  achievements  of  patriotism,  all  the  blessings  shed  upon  man- 
kind try  reformers  and  martyrs,  have  been  the  fruit  of  courageous  minds. 
Without  oonrage,  nothing  truly  great  can  be  performed  ;  but,  by  persons 
•adowed  with  this,  it  is  wonderful  what  difficulties  can  be  conquered, 
mhtX  obatadea  can  be  surmounted,  what  apparent  impossibilities  can  be 
performed.  The  man  who  in  spirit  is  morally  a  coward,  when  any  thing 
good  or  great  is  to  be  done,  will  ever  be  seeing  **  lions  in  the  way,**  and 
the  (ailing  of  a  leaf  will  cause  such  a  faint-hearted  one  to  tremble.  The 
van  of  genuine  courage  does  not  yield  to  obstacles,  but  goes  forward  all 
the  more  boldly.  In  conflicting  with  difficulties,  he  feeb  in  his  native 
ibment,  as  the  eagle  is  said  to  exult  in  the  tempest ;  and  from  this  en- 
eoonter  his  courage  receives  its  most  perfect  tempering,  and  its  finest 
polish. 
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Of  mental  courage  there  are  two  species.  One  of  these  is  the  produce 
of  nature  alone,  the  other  is  the  produce  of  nature  enlightened,  renewed 
and  elevated  by  religion.  We  may  call  these,  for  the  sa^e  of  distinction, 
natural  and  religious  courage.  Both  these  kinds  of  courage  are  the  off- 
spring of  faith,  but  faith  of  a  very  different  species.  In  natural  courage 
the  man  has  faith  in  himself ;  the  essence  of  religious  courage  consists  in 
faith  in  God.  If  we  look  through  the  history  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  ages, 
we  will  find  that  every  man  worthy  of  the  appellation  great,  was  remark- 
able, either  for  faith  in  himself,  or  for  faith  in  God.  Faith  in  a  man's  self 
consists  chiefly  in  self-reliance,  or  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  skill,  con- 
stancy and  fortune.  Religious  courage  consists  chiefly  in  a  holy  activity 
and  boldness,  springing  from  reliance  on  God,  or  confidence  in  his  charac- 
ter, promises  and  providence.  The  man  who  is  endowed  with  a  merely 
natural  courage  requires  in  all  cases  to  balance  his  resources  and  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  when  there  is  a  marked  disproportion  between  them  he  must 
either  sink  into  inaction  or  rise  into  enthusiasm — must  either  do  nothing 
or  attempt  what  is  extravagant.  But  another  element  comes  into  opera- 
tion in  religious  courage.  The  man  who  is  endowed  with  this,  thinkiB  not 
merely  of  his  difficulties  and  his  weakness,  he  thinks  of  his  difficulties  and 
his  God — he  considers  whether  this  be  duty,  and  then  he  trusts  in  God  to 
give  strength  for  its  performance,  remembering  that  the  Lord  can  save  by 
few  as  well  as  by  many,  by  the  weak  as  well  as  by  the  strong,  by  the  poor 
as  well  as  by  the  great  and  powerful. 

Faith,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  moving  principle  in  all  the  affairs 
of  human  life.  All  operations  proceed  upon  the  universal  belief  in  the 
permanency  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature.  It  is  in  the  faith  of 
this  that  the  husbandman  ploughs  and  sows,  that  the  capitalist  invests  his 
money  in  land,  that  he  makes  improvements,  the  expense  of  which  he 
only  hopes  to  be  repaid  in  future  years,  and  plants  his  estate  with  trees 
which  shall  continue  to  ornament  it  when  he  is  in  the  tomb.  Commer- 
cial affairs  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  faith  between  man  and  man ; 
success  in  war  is  dependent  on  the  soldiers  having  faith  in  their  leader; 
education  consists  in  a  long  series  of  acts  of  faith  placed  by  the  scho- 
lar in  his  teacher ;  and  family  government  and  order  are  dependent  on 
the  faith  of  the  child  in  parental  wisdom  and  goodness.  Faith  always 
was  and  always  will  be  the  primum  mobile  in  human  affairs ;  but  it  is 
one  very  signal  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  that  she  alone 
of  all  systems  has  pointed  out  the  first  principle  of  moral  and  social  life ; 
she  alone  has  indicated  the  main-spring  of  the  world  in  the  prominence 
which  she  gives  to  the  principle  of  faith.  She  has  taught  that  faith  is 
the  sole  basis  uf  all  excellence  ;  and  she  has  done  more,  she  has  pointed 
that  faith  to  a  God  in  Christ,  as  its  unchangeable,  ever  present,  dl  snffi* 
cient,  ever  suitable  object.  If  we  would  attain  true  excellence  of  chanu>> 
ter,  if  we  would  perform  any  thing  excellent,  we  must,  fir^  of  all,  obtain 
a  true  and  living  faith  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  in  God  in  Christ  as 
our  guide,  guardian,  and  friend  ;  and  then,  if  we  would  add  to  our  faith 
courage,  we  must  carry  it  out  to  a  practical  confidence  in  God,  that  he 
will  give  success  to  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  his  will  and  conducift 
to  his  glory. 
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We  are  not  warranted  to  exercise  confidence  in  God  when  we 
are  merely  gratifying  our  temper  or  oar  caprice ;  neither  is  this  confi* 
dtnee  warranted  when  we  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  measures  that  are 
of  a  qaestionahle  nature ;  nor  are  we  warranted  to  exercise  this  con£i- 
lioce  in  r^;ard  to  matters  that  are  merely  negatively  good,  matters  that 
are  not  opposed  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  not  conducive  to  his  glory,  nor  brought  home,  in  his  providence,  as  a 
doty  incumbent  on  all  who  occupy  our  place  and  station.  But  when  we 
are  called,  io  the  providence  of  God,  to  perform  any  thing  that  is  agree- 
able to  his  wiU,  and  essentially  connected  with  the  honour  of  his  namei 
or  the  advancement  of  his  cause ;  then,  in  dependence  on  the  Lord,  we 
ought  to  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage.  We  should,  then,  lay  aside  all 
doobta,  and  all  fears,  and  all  misgivings ;  we  should  never  think  any  thing 
impoeaible  that  is  clearly  a  duty  ;  we  should  never  reckon  any  one  thing 
laBprmcticable,  or  unattainable,  that  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  his  cause.  If  we  are  looking  merely  to  our  own  resources,  or  to 
thoee  of  others  who  are  associated  with  us  in  some  godly,  or  benevolent, 
or  patriotic  undertaking ;  if  we  have  no  confidence  except  in  an  arm  of 
flash ;  if  we  have  no  hope  unless  in  human  sufficiency :  then  we  may  well 
shrink  from  the  most  common  trial,  or  the  most  trivial  sacrifice,  or  the 
moat  ordinary  effort.  If  we  have  no  ends  but  our  own  to  seek^  and  no 
atrength  but  our  own  to  lean  upon,  then,  alas  I  what  could  we  ever  do  for 
God  or  man,  for  our  generation  or  posterity  ?  For  what  are  we  at  best 
but  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind  ?  If,  however,  such  is  our  character,  we 
have  reason  to  dread  that  we  are  the  offspring  of  Timorous  and  Mistrust, 
who  turned  back  on  the  way  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  lions  ;  and  if  we  can  risk  so  little,  or  sacrifice  so  little,  or  do 
so  little  for  God  and  for  the  interests  of  God,  then  we  ought  to  consider, 
•erioosly,  whether  we  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds.  If 
oar  souls  have  been  savingly  illuminated,  if  we  have  devoted  ourselves 
onto  the  LfOrd,  and  confide  in  him  as  children  in  a  father ;  if  our  trust  in 
him  is  not  a  name  but  a  reality ;  if  we  can  trust  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  all  our  concerns,  and  with  the  management  of  his  own  cause,  then 
there  is  nothing  which  we  should  despair  of  performing  which  is  clearly 
aoeordiog  to  Grod's  will,  and  obviously  for  his  glory. 

When  we  are  engaged  about  God's  work,  the  greatest  confidence  is 
wirraoted,  even  in  cases  of  extremity.  We  may  not  see  the  means  by 
which  the  desired  end  can  be  accomplished,  but  our  dependence  ought  to 
be  in  divine  wisdom  and  not  in  our  own.  If  we  believe  in  him,  we  must 
brieve  that  he  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
raise  op  means  and  instruments,  and  to  create  resources  as  we  go  along. 
The  great  test  of  our  courage,  the  great  test  of  our  confidence  in  God,  is 
this,— -whether  we  are  able  to  trust  him  when  we  see  no  outward  means 
of  attaining  the  end  about  which  we  are  called  to  labour.  Our  courage 
and  our  confidence  in  God  are  never  brought  to  the  test  so  long  as  all 
the  means  and  instruments  of  success  lie  around  us.  But  here  is  the 
Caith  and  the  patience  of  saints, — when  we  are  tr3ring  to  do  what  is  agree- 
able to  his  will  and  conducive  to  his  glory,  to  have  confidence  that  God 
will  provide  the  means ;  that  God  will  create  the  instruments ;  that  God, 
is  we  go  along,  by  his  spirit  acting  on  the  hearts  of  men,  or  by  his  pro- 
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Tidence  ordering  events,  will  open  a  way  to  every  desired  end.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  see  the  means  and  the  instruments  of  our  own  temporal  support 
about  us ;  if  our  table  is  furnished  and  our  cup  overflows ;  if  our  barns  are 
filled  with  plenty ;  if  we  have  a  flourishing  business,  and  abundant  re- 
sources ;  in  such  circumstances  there  is  no  courage  in  trusting  God  that 
he  will  provide  for  us.  But  when  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  when 
*<  the  fig-tree  does  not  blossom,  and  there  is  no  fruit  in  the  vine  ;'*  when 
the  stream  of  outward  comfort  begins  to  fail ;  when  difficulty  and  priva- 
tion encompass  us  on  every  side ;  when  age  and  want,  or  trouble  and 
poverty  assail  us  together ;  when  we  see  no  opening  in  the  cloudy  sky, 
no  outgate  from  the  crooked  path  ;  to  be  able  then  to  say,  I  have  confi- 
dence in  God  that  he  will  take  care  of  me,  I  know  his  name  to  be  *^  Jeho- 
vah Jireb,"  and  though  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  possibly  be  provided  for, 
yet  I  know  that  he  has  promised  it,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  able  to  perform 
It,  and  I  will  therefore  go  on  hoping,  and  go  on  trusting,  even  to  the  end, 
being  persuaded  that  he  will  open  up  the  way  as  I  go  along.  To  be  able 
thus  to  think  and  feel  in  untoward  circumstances,  is  to  manifest  a  spirit 
animated  by  a  courage  which  the  grace  of  God  alone  can  impart. 

When  we  are  where  God  has  placed  us,  when  we  are  aiming  to  per- 
form duties  which  the  providence  of  God  has  devolved  upon  all  in  the 
stations  that  we  occupy,  the  relations  we  fill,  and  the  characters  we  sos- 
tain,  whether  in  the  world  or  the  Church,  we  may  then  trust  that  he  will 
carry  us  through  in  a  manner  that  will  be  glorifying  to  him,  and  not  to 
our  dishonour,  even  although  we  may  not  see  the  means  of  doing  this 
presently  in  existence.  Who  could  have  fancied  beforehand  how  Israel 
could  be  delivered  from  Egypt  ?  how  it  was  possible  that  a  race  of  bro- 
ken-hearted and  disorganised  bondsmen,  from  whom  all  courage  had  de- 
parted ;  who  could  have  seen  or  supposed  beforehand  how  they  would  be 
enabled  to  burst  asunder  the  fetters  of  the  mightiest  def^pot  then  upon  the 
earth  ?  Yet  when  the  time  came,  how  easily  did  God  perform  his  pro- 
mise ?  Let  us  remember  how  that  haughty  monarch  was  chastised,  and 
learn  by  what  insignificant  instruments  God  can  perform  his  greatest 
works,  and  humble  his  proudest  foes.  It  was  not  by  sending  forth  his 
angels  that  excel  in  strength,  to  perform  superhuman  feats  in  the  **  land 
of  Ham  and  the  field  of  2^an ;"  it  was  not  by  calling  some  powerful  mo- 
narch from  the  east,  as  was  afterwards  done  in  the  case  of  Cyrus ;  it  was 
not  by  breathing  the  fire  of  heaven  into  the  efleminated  souls  of  these  de- 
graded bondsmen ;  it  was  by  means  of  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures,  of 
the  frogs,  and  the  locusts,  and  the  lice,  and  the  dust  of  the  furnace  scat- 
tered in  the  air, — it  was  by  these  most  unlikely  means  that  he  chastised 
Pharaoh  and  liberated  Israel,  as  a  proof  to  his  people  in  all  coming  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him  to  perform,  nothing  too  great  to  be 
looked  for  from  his  hand.  And  the  same  thing  is  apparent  in  the  whole 
journey  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  No  one  could  have  seen  before- 
hand how  any  one  of  the  difficulties  to  which  they  successively  came  could 
possibly  be  removed.  No  one  could  have  seen  beforehand  how  it  was 
possible  they  should  escape  at  the  Red  Sea ;  but  when  they  came  to  it,  the 
Lord  shewed  how,  by  dividing  its  waters,  and  causing  them  to  pass  through 
upon  dry  ground.  No  one  would  have  believed  beforehand  that  they 
could  possibly  be  sustained  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  the  Lord  shewed  how 
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Uu8  coald  be  done,  by  raining  manna  on  them  from  heayen.  Neither 
ooold  it  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  beforehand  to  conceiTe  how 
thejr  would  get  drink  in  that  scorching  desert,  bat  rather  than  they  shall 
want  it,  the  Lord  will  make  it  flow  from  the  bosom  of  <<  the  hard  and 
itony  rock."  No  one  could  have  foreseen  any  possible  way  of  8uppl3ring 
them  with  clothing ;  but  the  Lord  prevented  this  from  being  needed, 
by  imparting  durability  to  their  raiment,  so  that  it  neither  wore  out  nor 
waxea  old  during  their  forty  years  of  sojourning.  Now  these  wonders 
are  not  like  the  fables  of  Indian  or  Grecian  mythology ;  they  are  well 
intheoticated  facts, — facts  of  which  the  Jewish  nation,  in  its  peculiar 
diaracter  and  institutions,  has  been  and  is  to  this  day  a  standing  monument, 
as  dear  and  conclusive  as  the  fossil  remains  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
nonaments  of  creatures  that  once  inhabited  the  globe — the  history  of 
former  generations  written  in  the  letters  of  a  stony  alphabet.  To  deny 
the  miraculous  facts  of  Israelitish  history,  when  we  see  them  chronicled 
before  all  the  world  in  the  petrified  festivals  of  the  Jewish  people,  is 
equally  rational  as  to  affirm  that  all  the  fossil  remains,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  are  the  mere  whimsies  and  eccentricities  of  nature,  or  its 
aathor,  who,  without  any  design,  and  out  of  mere  caprice,  made  stones  in 
the  shape  of  every  variety  of  animal  and  plant.  The  miraculous  facts  of 
Jewish  history  are  well  attested  ;  they  are  better  attested  than  the  ordi- 
nary facts  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  As  Christians  we  profess 
to  believe  them  on  divine  testimony, — we  profess  to  believe  as  surely  as 
we  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  when  Israel  was  coming 
out  of  Egypt,  and  no  man  could  have  seen  how  escape  was  possible,  the 
Lord  opened  the  sea ;  and  that  when  there  was  no  food,  and  no  visible 
Beans  of  procuring  it,  the  Lord  rained  manna  from  heaven  ;  and  how 
when  there  was  no  water  he  caused  it  to  flow  from  the  bosom  of  a  rock. 
Now  these  are  not  ancient  stories  with  which  we  in  these  modem  times, 
and  in  this  altered  state  of  the  world,  have  nothing  to  do.  These  things, 
we  are  expressly  taught,  were  written  for  our  admonition  on  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come.  These  miraculous  interpositions  were 
visible  representations  of  the  manner  in  which  God,  in  every  period,  go- 
verns the  world  and  the  Church.  These  visible  instances  of  the  divine 
agency  shew  the  way  in  which  God  works  invisibly  in  every  era  of  time, 
and,  therefore,  these  facts  are  the  pillars  of  the  Church's  confidence, — they 
are  the  divine  source  of  her  consolation  and  her  courage  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  difficulty,  and  disaster.  The  Lord  lives  by  whom  all  these 
wonders  were  performed,  and  all  these  deliverances  wrought,  and  <*  he 
that  delivered  m  times  past  is  still  able  to  deliver."  He  may  not  open 
literal  seas  before  his  people,  but  he  will  carry  on  his  work  in  despite  of 
all  obstacles, — he  will  make  the  very  obstacles  by  which  it  is  opposed  the 
highway  of  its  safety  and  its  triumph,  just  as  the  Red  Sea  was  made  at 
once  the  grave  of  Egypt  and  the  path  of  salvation  to  Israel.  He  may 
not  visibly  cause  water  to  flow  out  of  the  rocks,  nor  cause  bread  to  fall 
from  heaven,  but  he  will  give  support  and  throughbearing  to  his  people 
in  the  most  barren  wilderness  to  which  they  may  be  called  in  duty,  even 
though  they  may  have  to  remain  there  more  than  forty  years.  These 
examples,  and  numerous  others  recorded  in  scripture,  teach  us  to  encour- 
age ourselves  in  the  Lord  :  wherever  we  have  his  call,  and  are  engaged 
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about  his  work,  he  is  able  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacles  out  of  our  wajr 
as  we  advance  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Let  what  we  have  just  now  stated  be,  however,  observed.  He  is 
able  to  remove  difficulties  as  we  advance  in  the  performance  of  com- 
manded duty.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  the  Lord  will  remove  our  diffi- 
culties if  we  trust  in  him  and  do  nothing  more, — that  were  indifference  and 
cowardice.  True  courage  consists  in  a  resolute  and  persevering  use  of 
means,  amid  all  that  is  disheartening,  with  a  believing  reliance  on  God  to 
render  them  successful.  He  who  trusts  in  himself  and  not  in  God  for  alH- 
lity  to  perform  any  thing  great,  or  excellent,  or  arduous,  or  noble,  is  pre. 
sumptuous  rather  than  brave.  He  has  not  counted  the  cost,  and,  thereK>re» 
**  with  only  ten  thousand,"  he  has  gone  out  against  an  enemy  *<  with 
twenty  thousand."  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  trusts  God  and 
does  nothing — the  man  who  trusts  God  and  does  little-— who  rests  con- 
tent while  there  is  anything  undone  that  he  can  do — **  the  Lord  hath  not 
chosen  this."  But  the  man  who  confides  in  God,  and  goes  forward  in 
dependence  on  divine  grace,  using  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  divine  glory,  and  advance  the  divine  cause,  who  trusts  with  humble 
confidence  in  God  to  bless  his  efforts,  and  who  hopes  that  he  will  do  so, 
despite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, — *<  Arise  and  anoint  him,  for 
this  is  he."  This  is  the  beloved  of  the  Lord ;  the  man  whom  the  King  of 
heaven  delighteth  to  honour ;  a  mighty  man  of  valour ;  one  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might ;  and  such  an  one,  whether  old  or 
young,  whether  rich  or  poor,  shall  do  valiantly  on  the  earth,  shall  perform 
exploits,  whether  in  the  wide  arena  of  the  world,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
rural  district,  or  in  the  privacy  of  a  cottage  home,  which  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  which  shall  be  celebrated  where  the 
exploits  of  Caesar,  and  Alexander,  and  Buonaparte  were  never  sung; 
they  shall  be  registered  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  they  shall  be  sung  of  by  the  angels  ;  for  what  else  is  itaX  high 
**  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,"  than  a  song  about  the  victories  of  ChruCy 
and  about  the  triumphs  which  he  enabled  his  people,  through  grace,  to 
perform  ? 

Thus,  true  courage  consists  in  meeting  difficulties,  and  going  forward 
notwithstanding  of  them,  in  the  name  and  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 
The  act  of  resolutely  going  forward,  with  all  the  difficulties  fidly  before 
ust  is  the  essence  of  this  sanctified  valour.  The  difficulties  are  there ; 
we  see  them  in  all  their  number  and  variety  ;  we  do  not  despise  them  ;  we 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  their  magnitude,  and  of  our  own  feebleness  ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  invisible  God  is  greater  than  all,  and  that  he  can 
turn  these  mountains  into  plains,  and  exalt  the  deepest  of  these  valleys 
into  hills. 

The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lifted  up, 

Thej  lifted  up  their  voice  ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waTes, 

And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  h  on  high, 

Is  more  of  might  by  far ^ 
Than  nni*e  of  many  water*  is. 

Or  great  seo'tnllows  are. 
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True  courage  is  to  believe  that  God  is  greater  than  all,  and  on  this 
ground  to  go  forward  dependinfi^  on  him  to  remove  all  occurring  obstacles 
and  hindrances.  When  the  children  of  Israel  came  to  the  Red  Sea,  we 
are  told  **  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? 
Sj^eak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward  J*  When  he 
feceived  this  command,  Moses  did  not  begin  to  say,  how  can  we  go  for- 
ward ?  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.  Is  not  the  sea  there,  ready  to 
devour  us  every  one  if  we  advance  ?  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
the  sea  placed  between  us  and  the  Egyptians,  but  we  have  not  a  single 
ihip  or  transport ;  and,  therefore,  to  advance  farther,  is  just  to  go  forward 
•nd  be  drowned.  Moses  and  Israel  did  not  speak  in  this  manner.  No  I 
they  had  heard  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and,  going  forward  in  obedience 
to  this  divine  injunction,  the  sea  was  opened  on  their  approach.  God,  if 
lie  had  so  pleased,  could  have  opened  the  sea  before  their  arrival,  and  have 
^ven  them  information  beforehand  of  that  circumstance ;  but  for  the  trial 
of  their  faith,  in  order  to  necessitate  them  to  confide  entirely  in  himself, 
kr  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  in  the  most  extreme  circumstances  con- 
fidence in  him  is  never  misplaced,  be  only  caused  a  highway  to  open 
through  the  waters,  when,  without  this,  they  could  advance  no  farther. 
And  God,  if  he  pleased,  could  in  all  cases  open  up  paths  of  deliverance 
through  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  before  his  Church  and  people 
come  to  them,  but  it  has  been  his  way  to  do  otherwise  for  excellent  and 
holy  ends,  and  we  are  therefore  never  to  expect  God  to  open  Red  Seas 
till  we  come  to  the  margin  of  them — aye,  till  we  go  forward  seemingly  to 
be  drowned.  Courage,  therefore,  consists  in  going  forward  with  difficul- 
ties plainly  visible  before  us,  trusting  in  the  Lord's  power  to  open  up 
our  path  as  we  go  along. 

For  thus  calling  on  his  people  to  conflict  with  difficulties  God  has  rea- 
sons worthy  of  himself.  Hereby  their  profession  is  tested.  It  is  seen  whe- 
ther they  are  mere  fair-weather  saints,  or  whether  they  have  that  believing 
hardihood  which  can  brave  the  storm.  It  is  seen  whether  they  can 
follow  Christ  to  Gethsemane,  where  he  is  to  be  crucified,  as  well  as  to 
Tabor,  where  he  has  been  transfigured.  It  is  seen  whether  they  can  ven- 
ture any  thing  on  the  simple  word  of  God.  In  this  way  also  the  Lord 
trains  and  disciplines  his  people.  This  is  tbe  highest  branch  of  the  be- 
liever's education  on  earth.  It  draws  upwards  and  heavenwards  the  high- 
est faculties  and  affections  of  his  immortal  nature.  The  world  is  a  school; 
the  God  of  providence  is  the  divine  teacher ;  confidence  in  himself  is  the 
one  great  lesson  which  he  is  incessantly  seeking  to  inculcate.  And  when 
a  man's  soul  is  touched  by  the  spirit  of  God — when  his  heart  is  opened 
and  enlarged — when  he  is  brought  to  exercise  a  generous  confidence  in 
the  Lord,  and  to  trust  him  when  be  does  nut  see  outward  means  in  abun- 
dance, he  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  accessions  of  moral  strength 
and  elevation  that  are  made  to  his  character,  and  by  the  repose  which  is 
thus  brought  home  to  his  heart. 

This  courage  is  necessary  and  always  will  be  so,  in  tbe  present  state.  It 
is  necessary,  because  in  this  world  there  will  always  be  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  real  religion ;  difficulties  arising  from  sin ;  from  Satan ;  from  the 
world.  Against  these  it  is  necessary  to  strive  and  fight.  In  heaven 
there  will  be  no  need  of  cournge;  because  in  that  happy  land  there  will 
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be  no  corruptions  within ;  no  enemies  without ;  no  hardshipe  nor  diflBcul- 
ties  in  providence.  In  heaven  courage  will  be  resolved  into  its  oonstitii- 
ent  elements — trust  in  God  and  zeal  for  his  gloiy.  But  here  we  are  in 
the  church  militant ;  here  every  believer  is  a  soldier,  whose  poeition  is  on 
a  battle-field,  where  his  duty  is  to  fight  And,  therefore,  <*  like  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  should  be  a  man  of  courage ;  one  who  never 
turns  his  back  on  duty ;  one  who  will  be  faithful  unto  death ;  one  who 
having  taken  God  as  "  his  refuge  and  his  strength,"  does  not  fear  <*  though 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea." 

In  this  world  courage  is  necessary ;  it  has  been  signally  useful ;  it  is 
expressly  commanded,  and  the  want  of  it,  in  cases  where  specially  re- 
quired, 18  highly  displeasing  to  God.  Courage  is  inculcated  in  all  those 
passages,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are  called  to  lay  aside 
fear.  **  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  Uiy 
God,  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will  help  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  It  is  inculcated  in  the  promises 
that  are  made  to  it.  "Be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  streng^en  yomr 
heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord."  It  is  enjoined  by  express  and  posi- 
tive commandment,  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  enterprises  con- 
nected with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  his  cause, — as  an 
example  of  which,  we  refer  to  the  instructions  given  to  Joshua,  when  he 
was  called  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  to  lead  Israel  on  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  From  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  we  see  that  God  three  se- 
veral times  in  the  same  communication,  exhorted  him  <*  to  be  strong  and 
of  good  courage."  "  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee ;  I  will 
not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  He  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  for 
unto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide,  for  an  inheritance,  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them.  Only  be  thou  etrang  and  very 
courageousy  that  thou  may  est  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law 
which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest." 
**  Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courages  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest.**  This  shews  us  the  spirit  in  which  every  holy 
enterprise  should  be  begun  and  carried  on, — in  a  spirit  of  godly  heroism, 
that  fears  no  enemy,  that  is  dismayed  by  no  danger,  that  hopeth  all  things 
from  God,  that  beareth  all  things,  that  endureth  all  things,  that  suffereth 
all  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  cause.  Without 
exception,  mankind  have  far  too  little  faith  in  God's  word,  and  far  too 
little  reliance  on  his  providence,  and  far  too  little  confidence  in  himself; 
and  hence  the  sacrifices  they  make  for  religion  are  so  trivial,  and  their 
doings  so  inadequate. 

Let  us  cultivate  this  spirit  of  genuine  courage.  In  all  private,  personal 
affairs,  when  subjected  to  hardships,  to  disappointments,  to  losses,  to  po- 
verty, or  to  any  of  the  manifold  discouragements  and  embarrassments  of 
life,  we  should  not  be  too  much  cast  down  in  spirit.  We  should  ^  en- 
courage ourselves  in  the  Lord,"  and  go  forward  composedly,  contentedly, 
and  resolutely  in  the  paths  of  honesty,  uprightness,  and  industry ;  resting 
assured  that  in  this  way  our  difficulties  will  either  be  conquered  or  be 
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mverted  into  blefisrogB  of  a  higher  nature,  by  the  discipline  they  afford 
to  onr  sonls. 

And  we  ahonld  manifest  the  same  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  cause, 
whether  in  the  world  at  large,  or  in  our  own  denomination,  or  in  the  lo- 
edity  where  providence  has  cast  our  lot.  We  should  be  ready  to  encoun- 
ter ill  difficulties,  and  bear  all  hardships,  and  make  all  sacrifices  that  God 
IB  his  providence  may  demand  ;  trusting  in  him  that  he  will  strengthen 
OS  for  every  trial,  and  give  success  to  every  effort  that  is  agreeable  to  his 
will  and  conducive  to  his  glory. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the  essence  of  this  courage  is  confidence  in 
God,  and  that  the  alone  source  of  this  confidence  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Acting  as  rational  creatures,  we  cannot  possibly  confide  in  God  until  we 
are  able  to  regard  him  as  **  a  reconciled  God."  Now  out  of  Christ  God 
is  iM  reconciled  to  sinners,  but  in  Christ,  "  he  is  reconciled  and  recon- 
eiUng  the  world  unto  himself."  If,  therefore,  we  would  have  confidence 
in  Grod,  we  must  seek  "  to  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  him."  Faith  is 
of  indispensable  necessity  to  all  true  and  solid  excellency  of  character. 
All  attainments  and  accomplishments  which  grow  not  on  this  root  are 
**  of  the  earth,  earthy."  They  may  be  admired  of  men,  but  they  will  not 
be  sustained  of  God.  A  person  without  reason  is  not  regarded  as  a  re- 
sponsible agent ;  and  a  professor  without  faith  is  not  a  Christian.  He  is 
no  more  a  Christian  than  a  stone  or  waxen  statue  is  a  man.  Like  the 
ttatoe,  while  he  has  the  external  form  and  proportions  of  a  saint,  he  wants 
the  vital  principle,  with  its  warmth,  and  energy,  and  capacity  of  action. 
Faith  is  the  root  of  all  other  excellencies.  It  is  that  by  which  the  dead 
tool  ia  brought  into  contact  with  a  living  Saviour ;  it  is  that  by  which 
a  needy  soul  comes  into  contact  with  a  Saviour's  fulness,  and  has  all  its 
wants  supplied  ;  it  is  that  by  which  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  soul  is 
reconciled  to  God,  is  received  into  his  favour,  and  united  to  him  in  an 
everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.  Then  all  the  perfections 
of  God  are  on  the  sinner's  side,  and  engaged  to  make  him  happy  ;  and  in 
the  belief  that  God  is  for  him,  he  may  find  comfort  and  encouragement 
in  the  darkest  dispensations  through  which  he  is  called  to  pass. 

In  all  matters,  whether  personal  or  public,  let  us  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  know  the  mind  of  God,  a  fixed  resolution  to  endeavour  to  do  his  will 
whatever  it  may  cost,  and  a  pure  and  persevering  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  his  glory,  notwithstanding  of  all  obstacles,  and  hardships,  and  discou- 
ngements.  Let  us  distrust  ourselves,  but  let  us  *<  trust  in  the  Lord 
J^ovah  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting  strength." 
Let  us  not  fear,  let  us  not  faint,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  when  called  to 
any  work  that  may  seem  to  be  above  our  present  ability.  If  the  object  be 
good  and  necessary,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  required 
by  the  present  state  of  his  cause,  we  ought  to  go  forward  notwithstand- 
ing of  these  difficulties,  looking  upwards  to  God  and  depending  on  him 
to  open  our  way  and  to  create  resources  as  we  go  along.  In  these  times 
when  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  are  "  coming  in  like  a  flood,"  there  is  need 
of  courage  among  all  the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  And  there  is  special 
need  of  this  among  all  the  adherents  of  that  ancient  and  honourable  cause, 
which  is  now  so  much  despised,  but  which  was  once  the  glory  of  our 
laud,  and  the  record  of  which  will  continue  through  all  time  to  shed  a 
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histre  upon  Scottish  history.  Upon  us  who  are  the  Adherents  of  the 
covenanted  cause  of  Scotland ;  upon  us  who  are  the  descendants  and  the 
representatives  of  those  faithful  confessors,  those  religious  patriots,  those 
godly  martyrs,  whose  noble  doings  in  former  times  freed  the  country  from 
civil  and  religious  thraldom,  and  whose  names  have  been  household  words 
for  many  generations  ;  upon  us  there  is  a  special  call  in  present  times  to 
be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  The  fewness  of  our  numbers,  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  resources,  the  variety  of  our  difficulties,  demand  such  a  spirit* 
It  is  demanded  by  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  sacrifices  which 
they  made.  If  we  have  our  embarrassments,  if  we  have  our  difficulties, 
if  we  have  our  sacrifices,  let  us  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  like  our 
fathers,  <<  jeoparded  our  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field  ;**  **  we  have 
not  yet  like  them  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin."  "  If  thoa 
hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst 
thou  contend  with  horses  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace  wherein  thoa 
trustedst  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of 
Jordan  ?"  Let  us  remember  that  God*s  eye  is  on  the  truth,  that  his  in- 
terest and  glory  are  more  concerned  in  maintaining  it  than  ours  ;  and  let 
all  our  efforts  be  made  in  the  humble  expectation  of  divine  assistance,  and 
in  the  firm  belief  that  God  will  find  out  means  and  ways  of  advancing  the 
cause  which  he  has  so  long  maintained  in  our  country. 

Let  us  think  of  the  great  sin  of  giving  way  to  doubt  and  discouragement. 
It  is  not  merely  to  want  confidence  in  ourselves,  it  is  to  want  confidence  in 
God ;  it  is  practically  to  say  that  God  is  not  fit  to  maintain  his  own  inte- 
rests, and  that  we  have  been  **  brought  out  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  because 
there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt."  Cowardice  is  very  infectious,  and  espe- 
cially when  persons  of  some  standing  and  influence  allow  themselves  to 
become  disheartened,  and  go  so  far  as  to  try  to  dishearten  others.  We 
have  a  notable  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
search  out  the  land,  as  recordeii  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Numbers.  After  being  absent  forty  days  these  spies  return- 
ed and  gave  an  account  of  their  journey  to  their  assembled  countrymen. 
The  first  part  of  the  report  was  highly  encouraging  ;  <*  We  came," 
said  they,  "  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it."  Here  they  held  up  the 
magnificent  cluster  of  grapes  which  they  had  brought  from  the  *^  brook  of 
Eschol."  We  may  conceive  that  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  were  beginning 
to  kindle,  and  their  countenances  to  gleam  with  cordial  satisfaction  at 
thoughts  of  soon  exchanging  the  waste  and  howling  wilderness  where 
they  were,  for  a  land  so  rich  and  beautiful,  when  all  at  once,  as  a  sudden 
cloud  over  a  summer  sky,  the  spies  altered  their  strain,  and  from  being 
the  heralds  of  hope,  they  became  prophets  of  dismay.  "  Nevertheless 
the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled  and 
very  great  ;  and  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there."  On 
hearing  these  words  the  people  began  to  shew  signs  of  mutiny ;  but  one  of 
the  men  who  had  gone  to  search  out  the  land,  undaunted  by  what  he  had 
seen  in  Canaan,  unawed  by  the  storm  that  was  gathering  around  him, 
heroically  stood  up  as  a  confessor  for  truth,  and  a  witness  for  God. 
<^  And  Caleb  stilled  the  peo[)le  before  Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at 
once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  able  to  overcome  it."     The  men  who 
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went  along  with  Caleb  now  gave  a  more  darkly  coloured  picture  of  the 
buthhipa  and  dangers  that  were  before  them.  «  But  the  men  that  went 
•p  with  him  said  we  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people ;  for  they 
are  stronger  than  we.  And  they  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
which  they  had  searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  the  land 
tiuDugh  which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  in- 
habitants thereof;  and  ail  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great 
itature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of 
the  giants ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we 
were  in  their  sight."  These  words  threw  the  whole  camp  into  an  uproar. 
Ail  the  elements  of  popular  fury  were  let  loose.  They  wept  like  child- 
fsn ;  they  murmured  against  Moses,  and  they  murmured  against  God. 
"  And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice  and  cried ;  and  the 
people  wept  that  night  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against 
Hoses  and  against  Aaron ;  and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them, 
Would  God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  or,  would  God  we 
kad  died  in  the  wilderness !"  This  shews  the  infectious  nature  of  timid 
counsels  in  tiroes  of  difficulty.  It  shews  the  evil  that  persons  may  do  by 
Biagnifying  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  any  godly  undertaking, 
•—it  teaches  us  neyer  to  speak  despairingly  of  what  is  right ;  never  to  re- 
gard any  obstacle  as  insuperable,  nor  any  work  as  impossible,  for  which 
we  have  obviously  the  call  of  God.  To  be  the  prophets  of  dismay — to 
be  the  apostles  of  timidity,  where  the  call  of  duty,  and  the  cause  of  God 
ire  concerned, — to  magnify  difficulties  into  impossibilities,  and  exalt  the 
Anakims  above  the  Lord,  is  both  very  sinful  and  very  dangerous.  When  - 
the  people  said  they  could  not  go  up  because  of  the  Anakims,  the  Lord 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  doomed  them  every  one  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

In  Caleb  we  have  a  noble  example  of  genuine  courage.  He  saw  all  the 
obstades  that  lay  in  the  way  to  their  conquest  of  Canaan.  As  well  as 
the  other  spies,  he  saw  the  strong  cities  and  their  gigantic  inhabitants  ; 
bat  he  looked  from  the  difficulty  to  the  promise,  and  saw  all  difficulties 
'vanish,  and,  therefore,  he  stood  up  great  and  magnanimous,  like  a  single 
loyal  man  in  a  company  of  traitors,  *<  and  stilled  the  people  before  Moses, 
and  said.  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  over- 
come it."  He  knew  that  the  same  God  who  had  taken  them  over  the 
'Red  Sea  could  take  them  over  Jordan,  and  that  he  who  so  miraculously 
triumphed  over  Pharaoh  could  easily  triumph  over  the  Anakims,  and, 
therefore,  amid  the  universal  consternation  he  proclaimed  his  belief,  that 
by  God's  assistance  they  were  able  to  go  up. 

Let  us  remember  this  noble  example,  and  seek  a  double  portion  of  the 
same  spirit.  Let  us  never  despair,  never  doubt,  never  be  intimidated, 
when  we  are  in  the  Lord's  way,  and  about  the  Lord's  work.  While  we 
feel  our  own  weakness,  ignorance,  and  emptiness,  let  us  **  make  our  boast 
of  God,"  and  encourage  ourselves,  and  animate  others  by  considerations 
drawn  from  his  promises,  providence  and  perfections.  Let  us  remember 
"  the  elders,  who  through  faith  obtained  a  good  report."  Let  us  think 
of  the  courage  of  Abraham,  who,  at  the  command  of  God,  left  his  country 
and  his  kindred,  **  and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.'*  Think 
of  that  heroic  faith  which  laid  on  the  altar  the  heir  of  the  promise,  the 
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child  of  his  affections,  his  only  son  by  Saruh,  his  Isaac  whom  he  loTod 
with  the  most  ardent  and  sanctified  affection.  Think  of  the  courage  d 
Moses,  who  esteemed  **  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  tlM 
treasures  in  Egypt."  Think  of  the  courage  of  Nehemiah,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  "  the  city,  the  place  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,"  was  desoIatOi 
left  his  honourable  and  comfortable  situation  in  the  Persian  court,  and 
in  despite  of  the  scorn  and  opposition  of  enemies,  and  the  discontentment 
and  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  continued  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and 
when  exhorted  to  hide  himself  in  the  temple,  from  the  assaults  of  hit 
enemies,  magnanimously  replied,  **  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  or  who, 
being  as  I  am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life  ?  I  will  not  go 
in."  Think  of  the  courage  of  the  glorious  cloud  of  witnesses  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times,  *<  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  Yaliant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliena." 
Think  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  in  New  Testament  times,  how,  *'  foi 
the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  they  hid  themselves  in  de- 
serts, and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth,  how  they  went  to  prison  foi 
Christ,  how  they  went  to  exile  for  Christ,  how  they  went  to  the  scaffold 
for  Christ,  loving  him  more  than  their  freedom,  more  than  their  country, 
more  than  their  lives,  more  than  their  families,  who  were  dearer  to  them 
than  life.  Let  us  keep  these  exalted  models  before  our  minds,  and  sedi 
to  be  imbued  with  the  same  greatness  of  soul.  Let  us,  above  all,  think 
of  him  whose  name  is  above  every  name,  of  him  who  was  the  man  of  sor- 
rows and  the  prince  of  martyrs,  of  him  who  voluntarily  engaged  to  beai 
the  curse  of  a  broken  law,  and  who,  upheld  by  love  to  his  people,  and 
zeal  for  his  Father's  glory,  fainted  not  even  when  the  wrath  of  God  was 
poured  out  without  mixture  and  given  him  to  drink.  Let  us  think  oi 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  Captain  of  salvation,  when  he  thus  for  oui 
sakes  did  battle  with  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  and  at  his  cross  let  us  learn 
to  count  nothing  hard,  or  difficult,  or  impossible,  that  is  for  the  honoui 
of  his  precious  name.  Look  to  Calvary  by  the  eye  of  faith,  and  see  the 
sufferer  transformed  into  a  conqueror ;  see  the  cross  turned  into  a  chariot 
of  triumph  ;  behold  Emmanuel  laden  with  trophies,  hung  round  with  the 
spoils  of  conquered  foes,  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  Satan,  sin,'  and 
death.  Let  us  look  to  a  conquering  Saviour,  and,  by  divine  virtue  de« 
rived  from  him,  <*  we,  in  his  name,  shall  be  conquerora,  and  more  than 
conquerors." 


THE  MORNING  STAR. 

The  Church  of  Thyatira,  to  the  faithful  members  of  which  the  gifl 
of  the  morning  star  was  promised,  obtained  a  very  large  share  of  corn* 
mendation  from  her  divine  head.  Her  faith,  and  charity,  and  service] 
and  patience,  are  recorded  for  examples  to  future  generations ;  and  hei 
*<  last  works,"  Christ  assures  us,  were  **  more  than  the  first,"  showing  thai 
her  prosperity  was  of  a  growing  character.     Yet,  while  on  the  part  ol 
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•ome,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  zeal ;  on  the  part  of  others, 
there  was  an  aggravated  idolatry  and  licentiousness.  Instead  of  exercis- 
ing the  discipline  of  God's  house  against  such  enormities,  the  Church  at 
Tbjatira  tolerated  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  erroneous  and  pro- 
fime.  The  Redeemer,  therefore,  threatened  to  punish  the  fisdse  teachers 
and  their  followers  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  so  that  *<  all  the  Churches 
might  know  that  he  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  of  the  children  of 


To  thoee  members  of  the  Church  that  should  remain  faithful, «  earnestly 
eontendingfor  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  against  all  corruption, 
Christ  makes  certain  very  rich  promises.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Church  at  Thyatira  was  placed,  these  promises  are  very  striking  and 
toitable.  Christ  declares  that  he  will  give  them  **  power  over  the 
nationay''  that  is,  a  spiritual  power, — the  power  by  which  these  nations 
iteref  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  faithful,  to  be  made  willing  to 
mbmit  to  the  government  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  by  which  they  would  be 
rendered  unable  to  resist  him,  being,  by  divine  judgments,  "  broken  to 
ihivers  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter." 

The  other  part  of  the  promise,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
ii  a  very  glonons  and  cheering  one, — <*  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star." 
By  this  we  are  doubtless  to  understand  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
another  part  of  the  same  book, — Rev.  xzii.  16, — he  says  concerning  him- 
idf, — **  I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and  the  bright  and 
morning  star."  This  6gure  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  glorious  in  holiness, 
ineffable  in  beauty,  and  rich  in  spiritual  blessings ;  that  he  is  the  source 
of  %ht»  a  sure  guide,  and  a  pledge  of  coming  glory.  This  promise,  in 
reference  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  in  Thyatira,  may  signify  the 
nahering  in  of  brighter  days  to  the  Church,  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  by 
her  members  in  future  generations. 

These  twin  promises  of  the  extension  and  purity  of  the  Church,  de- 
pended, as  far  as  human  instrumentality  was  concerned,  upon  the  fidelity, 
mstmction,  and  example  of  Christ's  followers  in  the  Church  of  Thyatira. 
Sobiequent  events  have  shown  that  they  proved  unfaithful  to  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  them.  The  result  was,  that,  as  a  Church, 
the  has  been  subjected  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  him  **  who  giveth 
unto  every  one  according  to  their  works."  Not  a  vestige  of  this  once 
floariahing  Church  now  remains.  The  morning  star  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  crescent  which  now  shines  from  the  mosques  of  her  oppressors, 
who  have  razed  her,  even  to  the  foundations.  The  judgments  threatened 
against  the  idolatrous  and  profane  persons  within  her  pale  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  Church,  as  such,  not  excluding  those  who,  though  true  be- 
lievers, had,  nevertheless,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  be  zealous  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

This  is  a  solemn  warning  to  all  the  Churches  to  beware  of  a  tempo- 
rising and  unfaithful  spirit — a  spirit  of  false  liberality,  which  would  allow 
corruption  and  idolatry,  the  perversion  of  what  is  right,  and  the  abuse 
of  what  is  true,  to  remain  unexposed,  unresisted,  and  unexpelled.  To 
all  backsliding  Churches,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  Spint  of  God  is 
Baying,  *'  Behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ;  and  be  sure  your  sin 
shall  find  yon  out." 
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Bv  those  who  in  Thjatira  were  faithful  to  the  last — ^who  <'  oYercam 
and  kept  Christ's  works  unto  the  end,"  the  bright  promise  wonld,  horn 
ever,  in  their  personal  experience,  be  realized — "I  will  give  him  th 
morning  star."  This  figurative  expression,  cannot,  we  think,  in  regar 
to  the  individual  believer,  signify  so  much  Christ  without  him,  as  Chrii 
within  him  by  his  spirit  and  grace.  The  Saviour  dwells  in  the  hearts  c 
his  people  by  faith.  There  is  a  real,  living,  and  efficacious  union  subeiat 
ing  between  him  and  them  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  all  equally  united  i 
him — all  equally  justified  and  adopted  into  God's  family.  There  ii 
however,  a  great  diversity  as  to  the  d^rees  of  their  sanctification,  an 
the  amount  of  service  which  they  render  to  their  exalted  king.  Am 
God  honours  his  people  in  proportion  as  they  honour,  him  ;  and  *<  in  th 
keeping  of  his  commandments  there  is  a  great  reward."  There  is  \ 
special  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  soul  ;  a  more  than  usually  brigh 
revelation  of  his  presence  granted  to  the  diligent  and  faithful  Christian 
as  an  earnest  of  the  unclouded  vision  of  heaven  :  and  this  is  what  i 
called  "  the  morning  star." 

This  precious  gift  is  bestowed  on  the  devoted  and  victorious  soldier  o 
the  cross,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  the  assurance  that  the  night  ^ 
an  unrenewed  state  is  already  past. 

All  God's  people  are  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.  A) 
the  same  time,  many  remain  long  in  doubts  as  to  their  having  in  realitj 
experienced  the  great  change.  Like  Peter,  when  he  was  delivered  froB 
prison  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  they  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  hav< 
been  <*  freed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,"  and  have  been  ushered  intc 
the  light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Often  is  it  the  case  that 
when  the  believer  looks  within,  he  can  see  little  evidence  that  the  day* 
spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  him,  and  that  he  hath  come  to  the  light 
Not  only  is  he  troubled  with  doubts  and  fears  about  his  actual  believing ; 
he  also  feels  a  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind  ; 
he  feels  the  workings  of  corruption,  ignorance,  unbelief,  pride,  and  passion. 
Hence,  he  is  ready  to  stand  altogether  in  doubt  of  himself — to  doubl 
whether  he  is  at  all  one  of  those  who  are  *'  of  the  day,"  and  not  rathei 
among  those  who  are  still  **  of  the  night  and  of  darkness." 

Let  such  an  one  look  more  directly  and  constantly  to  Christ  without 
him.  Let  him  look  to  Christ  for  strength  to  comlmt  successfully  with 
his  sins  and  fears — giving  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure.  Let  him  put  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour  ol 
light,  and  in  due  time  he  will  obtain  clear  evidence  not  only  that  the 
night  is  far  spent,  but  that  the  darkness  is  already  past.  And  what  a 
glorious  privilege  is  this  !  Far  more  delightful  than  the  morning  star  to 
the  tempest-tossed  mariner,  whose  frail  bark,  through  the  long  and  weary 
hours  of  a  dark  night,  has  been  driven  before  the  blast.  How  joyous  to 
receive  those  sensible  gifts  and  graces  of  Christ's  spirit,  and  the  attain- 
ments and  privileges  which  result  from  them,  which  show  to  the  possets 
sor  that  be  is  no  longer  in  the  darkness  of  a  natural  state,  but  a  partaker 
of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  by  him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world — ^tht 
Sun  of  Righteousness  which  arises  with  healing  in  his  wings  upon  thoae 
who  fear  his  name. 

The  sluggard,  and  the  Christian  who  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  deelab« 
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lion,  cannot  reasonably  expect  such  bright  evidences.  Presnmption  can 
never  be  the  handmaid  of  genuine  peace.  A  well-founded  hope  is  based 
00I7  on  a  faithful  reliance  on  the  grace,  and  a  tender  regard  to  the  honour 
of  him  who  is  the  *<  star  out  of  Jacob,"  and  the  *<  shepherd,  the  stone 
of  Israel."  The  enemies  with  which  we  have  to  contend  may  be  power- 
fiy,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved  may  be  multiplied ; 
yet  let  ns  rejoice  that  "  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  them, 
md  that  light  may  arise  in  obscurity,  and  darkness  be  as  the  noon-  day." 
Let  "  Forward^  be  the  believer's  motto,  and  he  may  expect,  not  in  the 
Wiy  of  merit,  but  in  the  way  of  established  order,  that  the  pillar  of  fire 
diftU  go  before  him  ;  Red  Seas  be  divided  ;  enemies  conquered,  and  a  song 
oftrtumph  put  into  his  mouth  unto  him  *<who  wonders  great  can  do,  for 
mercy  hath  he  ever." 

In  promising  to  give  to  the  diligent  and  faithful  Christian,  the  morning 
•tar,  Christ  promises  to  give  an  evidence  that  the  dawn  of  grace  is  fully 


Grace  is  light.  It  differs  from  the  darkness  of  sin  ;  and  although  it  is 
nid  to  be  town  for  the  righteous,  and  will,  therefore,  only  bear  its  shin- 
ii^  fruits  in  heaven  ;  yet  grace  is  glory  in  the  bud,  while  glory  is  just 
grace  brought  to  perfection.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
although  the  light  of  g^ace  differs  not  from  the  light  of  glory  in  its  essen- 
tial properties,  it  differs  very  much  from  it  in  degree.  While  the 
light  of  the  "fairest  of  stars  that  crowns  the  smiling  morn  with  its  bright 
circlet"  possesses  all  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  the  morning  light, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  from  it  by  its  comparative  obscurity 
and  fiaintness :  so  grace  often  shines  in  the  darkness,  <<  and  the  dark- 
oen  comprehendeth  it  not."  It  is  feeble,  and  in  a  manner  intermit- 
ting, when  compared  with  heaven's  full  flood  of  light.  It  is  like  the  light 
of  that  day  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  in  reference  to  the 
Chnrch. — "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not 
be  clear»  nor  dark ;  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known  unto 
the  Lord,  not  day,  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening 
time  it  shall  be  light.*' 

Many  of  the  saints  of  God  wait  for  him  as  those  that  watch  for  the 
ttoming,  and  yet  appear  to  themselves  to  watch  in  vain.  They  hope  for 
what  they  see  not.  They  may  think,  sometimes,  that  they  behold  the 
fiaint  streaks  of  the  dawn — some  hopeful  symptoms  in  their  longings  after 
Gody  and  in  their  glimpses  of  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  afar 
ofl^  and  yet,  anon,  their  evidences  are  clouded,  and  their  hearts  are  sor- 
rowful. 

The  want  of  sensible  assurance  is  much  owing  to  the  believer  himself. 
Were  he  more  tender  in  his  walk,  more  in  high  communion  with 
God  in  Christ  by  faith,  he  would  far  more  readily  obtain  those  bright 
manifestations  of  God's  love  and  grace,  which  show  that  the  day-star  hath 
arisen  in  his  heart.  Who  are  those  that  have  been  blessed  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  calm  assurance,  and  holy  hope  ?  Those  who  have 
done  most  for  God,  who  have  -been  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth, 
who  have  dared  to  stand,  it  may  be,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  general 
defection.  Whose  breasts  have  been  most  thickly  set  with  stars  of 
Wour, — insignia  of  renown  ?    Those  who  rank  high  in  the  noble  army 
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of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  who  have  glorified  God  in  prisons  and  < 
scaffolds,  and  in  the  fires  of  persecution. 

We  do  not  assert  that  such  persons  must  necessarily  have  poasesae 
at  all  times,  an  unclouded  assurance,  or  that  they  walked  all  their  days  : 
the  light  of  God's  countenance ;  yet,  we  say,  that  they  were  in  the  wi 
of  duty,  which  is  not  only  the  way  of  safety,  but  also  the  way  of  honqi 
and  true  enjoyment.  The  working,  enduring,  victorious  Christiaot 
the  man  whom  the  King  of  heaven  delighteth  to  honour  with  a  dea 
ness  of  evidence  as  to  his  being  in  a  gracious  state,  to  which  the  can 
less,  and  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  are  strangers.  "  Them  tk 
honour  me,  says  God,  I  will  honour."  <<  Then  shall  thy  light  break  fori 
as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily ;  and  tl 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  tli 
rereward." 

Christ  gives  the  morning  star  to  his  faithful  and  zealous  foUowerSy  < 
a  pledge  that  the  day  of  glory  will  assuredly  JhUow, 

The  star  of  dawn  announces  the  star  of  day — ^the  great  light-bean 
to  a  darkened  hemisphere.  Christ  is  *'  the  forerunner  who  hath  for  c 
entered;"  and  "  Christ  formed  in  the  heart,  the  hope  of  glory,"  is  tk 
certain  herald  of  eternal  day.  The  believer  may  have  many  clouds  t 
enter,  and  he  may  be  afraid  as  he  enters  them,  that  glory  will  never  brea 
upon  his  soul ;  but  as  surely  as  the  morning  star  announces  the  approac 
of  the  sun,  so  surely  shall  true  grace  be  succeeded  by  the  glory  of  thi 
land  where  there  is  no  night.  And  the  faithful  and  consistent  discipl 
believes  this,  not  only  on  the  testimony  of  God,  but  also  from  the  wil 
nessing  of  the  Spirit  who  dwells  within  him,  and  causes  him  to  rejoice  i 
that  light  which  this  third  and  adorable  person  of  the  Godhead  bring 
with  him,  and  sheds  abroad  in  those  temples  which  he  occupies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  only  for  a  short  season  that  the  saint  is  gladdene 
with  the  strong  light  of  the  divine  inhabitant ;  for  clouds  have  come  ove 
the  brightest  sky,  and  many  a  soul  has  walked  in  darkness,  because  Go 
hid  his  face.  The  Christian  may  have  left  his  watch-tower ;  he  may  hav 
ceased  to  be  vigilant,  and  active,  and  anxious  about  the  glory  of  God,  an 
so  it  has  fared  with  him  as  God  had  shown  him  by  the  light  of  his  Wore 
Nay,  his  very  greatness  may,  sometimes,  deceive  him  ;  supposing  that  h 
is  r^y  for  the  full  light  of  heaven,  while  his  Lord,  who  is  infinite  ii 
wisdom,  signifies  to  him  that  he  cannot  follow  him  now.  And,  going  t 
an  opposite  extreme,  he  may,  by  giving  way  to  sinful  doubts  and  evil  sur 
misings  as  to  the  fidelity  and  love  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  be  ready  t 
think  that  the  star  of  his  hope  is  only  after  all  a  mere  flash,  or  a  misguid 
ing  spark  of  his  own  kindling.  Let  him,  however,  keep  his  eye  fixed  oi 
the  author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  and  be  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  coorsi 
and  he  will  find  that  his  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

From  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  in  connection  with  the  sensible  ope 
rations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  faithful,  persevering,  an 
victorious  believer,  there  arises  a  well-founded  assurance  of  the  enjoy  men 
of  the  abundance  of  this  life  in  heaven.  We  rejoice,  says  the  Apostl 
Paul,  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  this  hope  shall  never  mak 
ashamed,  the  love  of  God  being  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  the  heir  o 
glory.    Although  one  star  after  another — one  comfort  after  another,  shal 
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ful  and  be  removed  for  ever ;  yet  the  morning  star — the  grace  and  hopes 
which  God's  owq  power  implants,  sustains  and  excites,  shall  brighten  as 
the  foithful  serTant  of  God  advances  to  the  golden  gates  of  glory ;  arrived 
tt  which,  even  this  bright  star  shall  fade,  and  be  lost  in  the  everlasting  re- 
&lgence  aroand  the  throne  of  him  who  is  the  Father  of  lights.  **  The 
pith  of  the  jast  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 
Nor  shall  the  blessed  assurance  obtained  in  this  nether  world  be  disap- 

C'nted :  it  will,  as  regards  soul  and  body,  be  fully  verified ;  nay,  the  half 
[  neither  been  understood  nor  conceived  by  the  dwellers  in  this  dark 
province  of  God's  dominions.  The  soul  shall  be  adorned  with  the  robe 
of  glory,  consisting  in  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  which  is  faith's  succes- 
lor;  in  the  perfect  fruition  of  a  Three- One  God  in  Christ,  which  will 
form  the  crown  of  all  our  hopes  ;  and  in  that  perfect  love,  which  casteth 
out  fear,  and  which  will  be  an  inconceivable  increase  to  the  highest  and 
nest  intense  affection  for  God  which  has  ever  been  possessed  by  anv  of 
his  children  in  this  foreign  land.  The  body  shall  also  wear  a  very  glorious 
robe,  consisting  in  the  various  endowments  and  graces  with  which  it  shall 
then  be  adorned.  It  will  constitute  a  meet  handmaid  for  the  perfected 
qnrity  being  active  and  powerful,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  exceeding 
uid  eternal  weight  of  glory.  It  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  shine  forth 
II  the  son  in  the  kingdom  of  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

Readers,  arise !  shine  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  here,  and  you  will 
ihine  as  stars  for  ever  and  ever  in  heaven.  Strive  after  eminence  in  the 
divine  life.  Eminent  Christians  are  rare,  and,  therefore,  the  full  assur- 
lace  of  faith  is  proportionally  rare.  Labour  to  enter  into  rest ;  grow  in 
grace ;  pray, — Lord  increase  our  faith  ;  fight  and  conquer,  and  be  crowned 
vith  the  crown  of  life ;  come  to  Christ ;  he  is  the  only  fountain  of  honour 
lad  the  only  source  of  light,  and  hope,  and  joy.  Ever  set  his  glory  be- 
fore you  as  your  end,  his  example  as  your  model,  and  his  finished  work 
II  the  alone  ground  of  the  acceptance,  first  of  your  persons,  and  then  of 
jour  sacrifices. 


THE  HARVEST. 

We  should  regard  the  harvest  as  a  divine  appointment.  The  seasons, 
it  is  true,  follow  one  another  in  regular  succession.  We  see  the  secondary 
erase  of  this  in  the  revolution  of  our  earth  around  the  sun,  but  we  must 
not,  on  that  account,  overlook  or  forget  the  great  first  cause  of  all.  It  was  he 
We  should  remember,  who  framed  the  universe,  and  impressed  on  matter 
ill  its  laws,  with  a  view  to  his  own  wise,  and  holy  and  beneficent  ends ;  it 
Was  he  who  made  the  sun,  the  dispenser  of  heat  and  light ;  it  was  he  who  im- 
parted the  power  of  production  to  the  soil ;  it  was  he  who  originally  sow- 
ed the  earth  with  the  seeds  of  all  those  valuable  plants,  and  herbs,  and 
trees,  by  the  fruit  of  which  **  man  and  beast"  are  supported.  As  the 
dmigfaty  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  harvest  must  be  traced  to  his 
ifD-wise  and  benevolent  arrangements.  We  see  in  it,  and  in  the  mani- 
fold processes  by  which  it  is  preceded,  the  means  which  God  hath  devised 
for  the  permanent  sustentation  of  all  animated  nature.     By  the  blessing 
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of  God  the  earth,  from  her  teeming  boeom,  yields  wherewithal  to  tappi 
the  wants  of  the  innumerable  myriads  of  beings,  rational  and  irrational,  b 
which  it  is  peopled,  and  thns  she  is  at  once  our  dwelling-place,  oar  nan 
ing  mother,  and  our  grave. 

The  harvest  is,  therefore,  a  wise,  a  wonderful,  a  gracious  appointment 
by  the  mercy  of  God  we  have  the  pledge  of  divine  faithfulness  for  il 
continuance.  After  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  drowned  the  who! 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  God,  as  well  for  the 
encouragement  who  had  witnessed  that  scene  of  desolation,  as  for  the  coi 
Bolation  of  the  world  in  all  coming  ages,  was  graciously  pleased  to  mai 
two  very  important  promises.  The  first  of  these  was  that  he  would  ii 
more  drown  the  world  by  water.  The  second  was,  that  **  while  the  e«1 
remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  di 
and  night,  shall  not  cease."  This  was  the  promise  made  to  man  after  ll 
flood  ;  a  promise  emanating  from  divine  goodness  and  mercy  ;  a  promii 
which  intimates  the  divine  intentions  respecting  the  future,  and  secon 
that  in  every  season  there  shall  be  a  recurrence  of  **  the  appointed  weeks  \ 
the  harvest."  In  order  to  correct  the  nations  for  their  sins  ;  in  order  t 
teach  the  sons  of  men  their  continual  dependence  on  God,  the  produce  < 
the  earth  may  at  particular  periods  be  scanty ;  but  this  promise  secon 
that  in  every  season  there  shall  be  a  harvest  however  defective.  Nor 
this  a  small  blessing.  For  however  signal  the  failure  of  the  crope  mi 
be  in  certain  countries,  and  however  much  suffering  may,  in  conseqneno 
be  caused,  only  let  us  realise  it  to  our  minds  how  much  more  fearfi 
would  be  the  calamity  if  a  time  should  ever  come  in  which  the  earth,  ovi 
its  whole  extent,  should  entirely  cease  to  **  yield  her  increase."  Gre 
was  the  calamity  which  last  year  befell  this  and  the  other  nations  < 
Europe,  when  there  was  only  a  partial  failure ;  but  let  us  conceive  what 
would  have  been  had  no  harvest  whatever  been  in  Europe,  or  even  whi 
the  misery  and  desolation  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  harvest  i 
Britain.  This  we  owe  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  making,  and  to  h: 
faithfulness  in  keeping  the  promise  that  <*seed  time  and  harvest  sha 
never  cease." 

As  the  harvest  is  the  appointment  of  God  as  creator,  who  made  pre 
vision  for  it,  by  endowing  the  earth  with  procreative  power,  and  sowing 
with  the  seeds  of  useful  plants,  and  herbs,  and  trees ;  and  as  our  beli< 
in  its  permanency  is  founded  on  the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  secon 
father  of  the  human  race,  so  its  annual  recurrence  ought  to  be  traced  t 
God  as  the  God  of  providence.  Seated  <<  on  his  throne  high  and  liftc 
up,^  he  appoints  the  time  of  each  particular  harvest,  and  conducts  all  U: 
processes  on  the  earth  and  in  the  firmament  by  which  it  is  brought  aboa 
"  The  weeks  of  the  harvest"  do  not  always  occur  precisely  at  the  sam 
time.  They  come  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes  later,  they  are  somi 
times  more  and  sometimes  fewer  in  number.  This  is  altogether  ind< 
pendent  on  man.  He  cannot  by  any  skill  hasten  the  approach  of  harves 
and  he  cannot  retard  its  progress.  The  period  of  its  occurrence  depend 
on  elements  over  which  man  has  no  control,  and  the  action  of  which  i 
not  certain  and  unvariable,  but  liable  to  incessant  fluctuations.  It  dc 
pends  on  the  influences  of  heaven,  on  rain,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  and  o 
the  manner  in  which  these  are  intermingled  during  the  whole 
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Bot  these  are  all  above  the  control  of  man*  Hitherto  he  has  not  been 
tble  to  diaooTer  the  laws  hj  which  some  of  them  are  regulated,  nor  to 
ttlcnlate  on  any  certain  principles  the  period  and  the  measure  of  their 
iction.  The  operations  of  the  elements  are  only  known  to,  and  control- 
led bjr  him  who  is  '<  the  father  of  the  rain,  and  who  hath  begotten  the  drops 
•fdew.*" 

As  it  is  God  who  appoints  the  time  of  each  particular  harvest,  so  it  is 
God  who  prepares  the  harvest.  It  is  he  who  in  all  cases  ordains  the 
Mture  of  the  season,  and  gives  its  commission  to  each  of  the  elements, 
bis  he  who  sends  the  suitable  amount  of  rain,  and  dew,  and  sunshine ;  who 
teods  the  appropriate  measure  of  heat  and  cold ;  who  prevents  the  over- 
letion  of  these  agents,  which,  as  well  as  deficiency,  would  prove  ruinous. 
While  we  ascribe  all  that  is  due  to  human  industry  and  agricultural  skill; 
while  no  harvest  is  to  be  expected,  without  ploughing  and  sowing ;  while 
without  skill,  and  attention,  and  industry,  nothing  else  is  to  be  looked  for 
it  the  best  season  than  a  deficient  produce ;  we  must,  nevertheless,  remem- 
ker  that  after  man  has  done  all  that  toil,  and  skill,  and  care  can  supply, 
the  increase  is  entirely  dependent  upon  God.  All  the  watchfulness  and 
ill  the  skill  of  man  could  not  have  raised  a  single  pile  of  grass,  or  a  single 
blade  of  grain,  unless  God  had  bestowed  on  the  earth  the  principle  of 
productiveness.  And  even  with  the  earth  as  it  is,  man,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  could  not  make  a  harvest  unless  God  gave  genial  heat, 
and  yet  not  too  much  heat ;  unless  he  sent  refreshing  rains,  and  not  too 
much  rain  for  the  nourishment  of  what  was  sown.  Without  sun  the 
crops  would  never  ripen ;  with  too  much  sun  they  would  be  burnt  up. 
Without  rain  the  harvest  would  be  scanty ;  with  too  much  rain  it  would 
never  ripen,  or  be  turned  <*  to  a  heap  in  the  field  in  the  day  of  God's 
■nger.**  Therefore,  while  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  appointing  the 
harvest,  he  is  also  to  be  acknowledged  as  preparing  the  harvest.  We 
ought  to  look  above  the  husbandman,  and  above  all  the  operations  of 
husbandry,  to  him  who  **  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand," 
who  **  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,"  who  teaches  the  sun  to  shine,  and 
regulates  the  falling  showers. 

When  ^*  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest  come  round*'  we  should 
observe  the  divine  hand,  and  extol  the  divine  goodness  with  grateful 
hearts*  The  return  of  harvest  calls  on  us  to  adore  that  divine  wisdom 
which  so  framed  the  constitution  of  our  globe  that  it  should,  every  season, 
be  capable  of  bringing  forth  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  animated 
mture  till  the  harvests  of  another  year  return.  In  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  '<  how  wonderful  he  is  in  counsel,  how  excellent  he  is  in  work- 
ing." The  return  of  the  harvest  is  also  a  call  on  us  to  magnify  divine 
finthfulneee.  We  then  see  him  a  covenant-keeping  God,  a  god  who  re- 
members his  promise  to  many  generations ;  a  god  who  so  rules  over  all 
the  elements  of  nature— over  the  ocean,  that  great  treasure-house  of 
waters,  and  over  the  aerial  firmament,  and  over  the  solar  influences,  so 
that  every  year  they  are  made  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  his  servant 
Noah. 

But  we  are  especially  called  to  mark  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  was  for  the  good  of  his  creatures  that  God,  as  creator,  prospectively 
sppoiated  all  those  laws  which  regulate  and  influence  the  productiveness 
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of  the  earth.  And  it  \%  for  the  good  of  his  creatures — to  preserve  tiK 
•in  life  and  to  promote  their  comfort,  that  he  prepares  the  harvest  evi 
year  as  the  God  of  providence.  What  woe,  and  want,  and  wretchediK 
does  even  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  produce  in  a  land  I  But  if  thi 
should  be  a  suspension  of  the  harvest  over  all  the  globe,  it  would  ere 
scenes  of  misery  such  as  no  words  can  adequately  express,  nor  any  mi 
conceive.  And  to  what  is  it  owing  but  to  the  generous  care,  to  the  ] 
ternal  goodness,  to  the  disinterested,  and  condescending,  and  unspeaka 
kindness  of  God,  that  there  is  not  frequently  a  total  and  universal  faili 
of  the  harvest?  How  good  I  How  constant  I  How  indefatigable  in  goodo 
is  our  God  I  And  when  we  think  of  the  deeds  that  are  done  on  his  fo* 
stool,  of  the  rebellion  against  his  divine  majesty,  of  the  dishonour  dc 
to  his  great  name,  of  the  ingratitude  for  his  mercies ;  when  we  thi 
how  his  word  is  neglected,  and  his  ordinances  despised,  and  his  day  pi 
faned ;  when  we  think  how  his  warnings  are  disregarded,  how  his  i 
vitations  are  contemned,  how  his  son  is  rejected,  how  his  spirit  is  grie^ 
and  vexed,  and  quenched ;  when  we  think  of  the  many-voiced  cry 
human  wickedness  that  is  ascending  night  and  day  to  heaven  from  eve 
comer  of  the  world  ;  when  we  think  on  these  things  it  ought  greatly 
enhance  divine  goodness  in  our  estimation ;  when  we  see  abundant  hi 
vests  waving  in  the  midst  of  a  fallen  world  it  ought  to  touch  our  hea 
with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  to  make  us  exclaim  w: 
the  psalmist,  <*  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  a 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men ! " 

As  there  is  a  loud  call,  on  the  return  of  every  season,  to  observe  a 
to  magnify  divine  goodness,  faithfulness,  and  wisdom,  so  it  is  very  sinf 
and  marks  a  degraded  and  sordid  state  of  mind,  when  an  individual  01 
nation  are  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  God.  We  find  this  sin  charg 
upon  God*s  ancient  people  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  fifth  chapt 
of  his  book.  **  But,"  says  he,  *<  this  people  have  a  revolting  and  a  reb 
lions  heart;  they  are  revolted  and  gone."  And  wherefore  is  such 
charge  brought  against  them  ?  Because  they  were  inattentive  to  the  goc 
ness  of  God  in  the  harvest.  <<  Neither,  say  they  in  their  heart,  let  us  n< 
fear  the  Lord  our  God,  that  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latt 
in  his  season ;  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvesi 
And  how  many  are  chargeable  with  this  sin  !  Multitudes  are  utterly  i 
sensible  to  the  divine  goodness.  In  the  midst  of  abundant  harvests,  li 
cattle  in  the  midst  of  rich  and  verdant  pastures,  they  turn  no  grateful 
adoring  eye  to  heaven.  How  many  never  rise  higher  than  seconds 
causes.  If  they  see — and  all  must  see  who  allow  themselves  time  for  i 
flection — that  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  other  cauc 
than  human  industry  and  skill,  they  still  rise  no  higher  than  the  influe 
ces  of  heaven,  as  if  the  sun,  and  the  air,  and  the  waters  were  their  01 
masters,  and  not  the  mere  instruments  of  the  divine  wilL  And,  in  rega 
to  multitudes,  their  minds  have  become  so  sensualized  and  stupified  i 
their  former  abuse  of  divine  mercies,  that  they  are  indifferent  to  all  b 
mere  animal  sensations, — to  pain  when  the  means  of  gratifying  these 
denied,  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  most  sordid  satisfaction  when  the 
means  are  enjoyed. 

In  whatever  manner  God'a  hand  is  overlooked  it  is  a  gpreat  sin.    I 
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ffratitude  is  generally  regarded  by  men  as  something  that  is  superlatively 
detestable ;  as  indicating,  when  it  is  great  or  habitnal,  a  heart  that  is 
donbly  depraved  and  corrapted ;  as  indicating  a  spirit  sunk  by  perversity 
beneath  the  higher  species  of  irrational  creatures :  "  For  the  ox  knoweth 
kis  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ; "  and  the  dog  looks  with  a  de- 
lighted countenance  to  the  man  who  shows  him  favour,  and  will  risk  life 
in  his  defence.  And  can  any  ingratitude  equal,  in  the  blackness  of 
its  dye^  that  which  has  for  its  object  *'  the  Father  of  mercies,"  and  <*  the 
giver  of  all  good  ?  '*  It  is  displayed  in  its  most  odious  colours,  in  its 
taioet  unnatural  and  most  revolting  form,  when  it  has  respect  to  him  **  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being/'  If  it  be  a  sin  of  such  a 
aatare  to  overlook  occasional  acts  of  kindness,  how  sinful  must  it  be  to 
overlook  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  harvest,  on  which  the  comfort  and 
tnstenance  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  on  the  footstool,  are  so 
entirely  dependent  ?  For  ♦*  even  the  king  is  served  of  the  field  ;  "  and,  if 
there  was  no  harvest,  all  would  perish  together.  Therefore,  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  families,  in  our  mutual  intercourse,  in  our  public,  religious 
aisemblies,  should  we  ascribe  to  divine  goodness  that  glory  which  is  due. 
When  persons  are  unobservant  of  God's  hand,  and  ungrateful  for  his 
nerdes,  this  often  provokes  him  to  withdraw  his  benefits,  and  to  visit 
them  with  chastisement.  Thus,  in  Hosea,  he  threatens  an  ungrateful 
charch,  <*  For  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil| 
and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal.  There- 
fore will  I  return  and  take  away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof,  and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax  given 
to  cover  her  nakedness." 

How  loud  is  the  call  lying  on  us  this  year  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to 
bim  **  who  giveth  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  who  reserveth  unto  us 
the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest."  Every  season  there  is  a  call  for 
gratitode ;  but  this  year  the  call  is  loud  and  emphatic ;  for  not  only  is 
there  the  usual  manifestation  of  divine  goodness — the  display  of  it  has 
been  signal  and  conspicuous.  Every  harvest  is  a  great  mercy,  but  this 
harvest  deserves  to  be  registered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  na- 
tional deliverances.  This  year  the  husbandman  *'  sowed  in  tears,"  but  he 
has  **  reaped  in  joy."  The  seed  time  was  in  tears  because  of  the  distress 
that  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the  land,  on  account  of  the  failure,  in  the 
previous  year,  of  an  important  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  it  was  in 
tears  because  of  the  uncertainty  that  it  excited  respecting  the  future,  and 
the  gloomy  prognostications  which  had  obtained  extensive  currency.  But 
the  harvest  has  been  in  joy,  because  our  fears  have  been  disappointed ;  be- 
cause our  hopes  and  expectations  have  been  exceeded ;  because  there  is 
again  abundance  in  all  our  borders,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
important  plant,  the  invaluable  nature  of  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
the  recent  calamity,  has  only  been  subjected  to  a  temporary  disease,  and 
that  there  is  now  little  reason  to  dread  its  extinction.  But  far  otherwise 
was  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Then  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation was  slow ;  the  earth  appeared  to  do  its  work  reluctantly ;  the  in- 
flaences  of  heaven  were  uncongenial ;  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  seemed 
about  to  be  blighted  in  the  bud ;  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  began 
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to  increase,  and  the  cloud  of  divine  wrath  teemed  to  be  darkening  over 
this  guilty  land.  But  all  at  once  there  was  a  change  of  the  most  delight- 
ful character.  The  influences  of  heaven  were  poured  forth  upon  the 
earth  in  the  most  genial  manner ;  heat  and  moisture  were  g^ven  in  such 
proportions  as  were  the  most  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  no  one 
who  took  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  into  view  could  have  desired 
finer  or  more  favourable  weather ;  the  agriculturist  could  not  have  ar- 
ranged  better  for  each  of  his  various  operations,  although  the  management 
of  the  sun  and  the  regnlation  of  the  showers  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
own  hands.  And  there  has  been  such  a  lengthened  tract  of  this  as  has 
been  rarely  witnessed,  and  which  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  harvest 
has  been  early  and  abundant,  although,  at  one  period  of  the  season,  it  was 
considered  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  deficient,  and  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly  be  late. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  every  year  for  the  harvest,  but  this  year 
we  have  special  reasons.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  abun- 
dance of  the  harvest,  by  which  plenty  has  again  been  restored  to  the  land. 
We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  earliness  of  the  harvest ;  for  if  it 
had  been  a  late  harvest,  although  it  had  been  as  abundant,  it  would  have 
added  much  to  the  painful  apprehensions  of  the  country,  and  made  some 
addition  to  its  sufferings ;  and  all  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  for,  had 
there  been  a  failure  of  the  harvest  this  year  also,  in  the  present  moral  and 
economical  state  of  Britain,  the  consequences  would  have  been  such  as  no 
benevolent  and  patriotic  mind  could  have  contemplated,  even  in  prospect, 
without  grief  and  alarm. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  loud  call  on  this  nation,  as  a  nation,  to  ''  offer 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord,"  a  duty  which  we  trust  will  in 
due  time  be  performed. 

And  there  is  a  call  on  us  all,  in  our  closets,  and  families,  and  sanctu* 
aries,  to  express  to  God  the  high  sense  that  we  entertain  of  bis  undeserv. 
ed  kindness,  and  to  acknowledge  the  great  addition  made  to  our  personal 
and  national  obligations  by  this  act  of  divine  and  disinterested  gene- 
rosity. 

Let  the  divine  goodness  be  remembered  by  us  as  often  as  we  partake 
of  our  daily  food  ;  let  us  shew  that  we  really  feel  thankful  to  him,  by  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  and  soliciting  his  blessing  as  frequently  as  he 
**  furnishes  our  table,"  and  *<  fills  our  cup.'' 

The  goodness  of  God  should  lead  us  all  to  repentance  ;  let  his  kindness 
lead  us  to  think  of  our  ingratitude,  and  disobedience,  and  innumerable 
provocations ;  let  our  hearts  melt,  let  our  tears  flow,  and  the  blush  of 
ingenuous  shame  come  over  our  countenances  when  we  think  how  we 
have  •*  requited  the  Lord"  for  his  innumerable  favours. 

And  let  us  remember  that  he  who  in  providence  is  giving  ns  a  supply 
of  the  bread  that  perisheth,  who  hath  made  provision  for  us  by  the  won- 
derful  arrangements  of  the  material  world,  by  arrangements  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world  still  more  marvellous,  has  provided  the  bread  of  life 
for  our  immortal  souls.  While  thankful  for  the  harvest,  we  ought  to  be 
more  thankful  for  the  covenant  of  grace — for  the  merits  of  the  Saviour— 
for  the  grace  of  the  spirit — for  the  possession  of  the  gospel — for  the  pro- 
clamation of  eternal  life  to  all  who  believe — for  the  clear  warrants  and 
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dons  welcomes  addressed  to  all  without  distinction  and  without 
on.  Let  gratitude  to  God  for  all  temporal  mercies  be  grafted 
nd  sanctified  by,  *<  thanks  to  God  for  his  unsfbakablb  gift.*' 
though  plenty  has  again  returned  to  the  land,  there  is  still  a  call 
itate  on  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  recent  calamities.  Thereby, 
Dost  solemn  manner,  we  were  shown  how  entirely  we  are  depend* 
God.  He  shewed  us  in  a  manner  which  excited  universal  atten- 
it  he  could  blast  the  produce  of  the  soil,  silently,  invisibly,  inscru- 
that  he  could  do  so  in  a  manner  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
nessed  ;  in  a  manner  which  baffled  all  human  skill,  and  in  regard 
:h  we  may  say,  "  where  is  the  wise  man  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ? 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
;  of  this  world  ?  " 

ihy  he  taught  us  very  strikingly  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  human 
d  devices,  apart  from  his  providence ;  and  this  lesson  we  should 
ber  in  a  time  of  plenty,  and  look  above  the  secondary  means  of 
'ity  to  the  Lord.  One  of  the  most  boasted  of  all  modern  arts  it 
Uure,  in  which  certainly,  of  late  years,  great  and  praiseworthy  ex- 
and  improvements  have  been  made ;  but  there  has  been  too  much 
and  too  little  of  God,  and  by  the  recent  mysterious  blight,  God 
I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  naught  the  un- 
iding  of  the  prudent."  Hereby  God  also  shewed  us,  in  a  striking 
*y  the  inadequacy  of  legislation  to  make  a  sinful  people  happy* 
in  the  preceding  year,  tokens  of  divine  displeasure  became  apparent, 
partial  failure  that  took  place,  instead  of  thinking  about  the  sins  of 
d,  it  was  thought  principally  about  a  remedy  for  the  wants  of  the 
;ion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  measure  was  proposed  and  carried, 
le  universal  plaudits  of  the  country,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a 
ion  from  deficiency  of  food  in  all  time  coming.  While  the  country 
ed  with  rejoicing  because  of  this  great  social  triumph ;  while  the 
)f  man's  praises  was  filling  the  civilized  earth,  it  ascended  also  to 
,  and  the  Lord  heard  it  and  said,  "  I  will  go  down,"  and  make 
0  know  that  **  I  am  God.''  Seeing  they  place  their  hope  in  legis- 
rather  than  in  me,  I  will  send  them  a  stroke  which  no  laws  can 
'.  And  accordingly  it  came  to  pass,  and  no  one  imbued  with  the 
»f  the  Bible  could  help  remarking  it  at  the  time,  and  all  ought  to 
ber  it  now  and  continually  for  the  guidance  of  their  sentiments  and 
itions ;  it  came  to  pass  as  if  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory ;  as  if  to 
3ntempt  on  human  counsels,  and  to  turn  all  godless  hopes  to  fool- 
^  that  the  season  after  this  measure  was  carried,  want  and  desti- 
and  misery,  prevailed  most  extensively  and  in  their  most  appalling 

.  now  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  should  remember 
ough  the  physical  causes  of  famine  have  been  removed,  the  moral 

of  it  still  remain  in  undiminished  power.  And  we  are  there- 
lied  to  mingle  humiliation  for  the  sins  of  the  land,  with  gratitude  for 
mercies.  If  the  call  to  thankfulness  be  loud,  the  call  is  not  less  so 
ing,  and  to  weeping,  and  to  moaning,  on  account  of  the  aspects  of 
ence,  and  the  sins  of  the  land.     During  the  last  twenty  years  the 

of  providence  has  been  one  that  is  far  from  common-place.    A 
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series  of  events,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  have  greatly  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  relations  of  Christianity.  The 
general  aspects  of  providence,  taken  in  connection  with  many  of  these 
changes,  even  when  good  in  themselves,  are  such  as  to  leave  uneasy  im<* 
pressions  on  every  one  who  thoughtfully  estimates  the  whole  complex 
series  of  events  by  the  light  of  scripture. 

No  doubt  many  great  and  beneficent  changes  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times,  and  inventions  have  been  discovered  which  throw  those  of 
all  preceding  eras  into  the  shade  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  along 
with  this  knowledge,  there  be  a  corresponding  growth  in  wisdom ; 
whether  with  undoubted  progress  in  taste,  and  science,  and  refinement, 
there  be  also  a  growth  in  those  moral  and  religious  principles  which  con- 
stitute a  nation's  strength ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  estimated  by  the 
unerring  standard  of  truth,  there  be  not  tokens  that  our  prosperity  is 
nnblest, — whether  there  be  not  grounds  for  apprehension  that  the  Lord 
has  departed  from  our  counsels,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  visible 
breaking  forth  of  judgment. 

The  late  severe  calamity,  when  reviewed  in  the  position  which  it  oc- 
cupied in  providence,  is  too  clear  a  proof  that  the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with  the  land.  And  when  he  has  removed  one  rod,  we  should 
look  upon  the  present  time  as  a  space  allotted  for  repentance  and  humi* 
liation  on  account  of  personal  and  national  sin.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  the  better  prepared  to  mingle  our  thanksgivings  and  our  tears,  let  us 
briefly  recollect  what  God  has  been  and  done  for  Britain,  and  what 
Britain  is  doing  for  God. 

In  the  days  of  the  Saviour's  sojourn  on  earth  this  country  was  filled 
with  "  savage  clans,"  and  <<  roving  barbarians,"  who  sacrificed  unto  devils 
and  not  unto  God.  But  in  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  the  gospel  day 
dawned  in  beauty  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  our  blood- polluted 
isle  was  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary.  With  the  gospel  civili- 
sation dawned,  and  progressed  for  a  lengthened  period ;  for,  by  God's 
mercy,  this  country  was  long  in  bein^  annexed  to  the  domains  of  Anti- 
christ. And  when  the  Reformation  began  to  shine,  it  pleased  God  that 
it  should  fling  some  of  its  earliest  and  brightest  beams  upon  the  British 
isles,  and  especially  upon  Scotland.  This  light  shone  more  and  more, 
until  it  was  established  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  these  were  bound  to 
God  in  the  closest  and  holiest  manner,  by  the  National  Covenant  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

In  despite  of  much  opposition  God  has  maintained  the  gospel  in  some 
measure  of  spirit  until  this  day ;  and  no  land  is  so  spvileged,  so  full  of 
churches,  so  full  of  Bibles,  so  full  of  all  means  of  in6mi^Cjk>n  and  improve- 
ment. Under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  our  land  has  been  raised  from 
a  little  barbarous  isle  to  be  the  greatest  nation  upon  earth.  As  the  oak 
silently  imbibes  the  moisture  of  the  earth  and  the  influences  of  heaven, 
adding  little,  and  that  invisibly  to  its  size,  but  still  growing,  until  it  shew 
its  gigantic  form  of  ^ve  centuries ;  so  Britain  has  grown  up  under  the 
influences  of  the  goepel,  silently  and  invisibly  exerted,  until  she  has  become 
the  greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  The  sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions ; 
her  sails  whiten  every  sea ;  her  language  is  spoken  in  districts  equal  to 
half  the  world. 
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Sodi,  nnder  God,  has  Britain  become ;  the  mightiest  nation  on  the 
futh.  Bot  this  mighty  inflaence  we  have  not  nsed  for  the  conversion 
ind  ciTilisation  of  the  globe.  We  have  devoted  it  to  Mammon  and  to 
Moloc ;  to  avarice  and  ambition  ;  to  commerce  and  war.  And  must 
not  this  be  a  great  sin  in  the  ejes  of  God,  that  so  little,  that  nothing 
tbonld  have  been  done  by  Britain  for  the  world  ?  We  should  think  this 
to  be  one  of  the  great  grounds  of  God's  controversy,  that  she  does  not 
knovr  for  what  end  she  has  been  brought  to  the  kingdom,  that  she  does 
not  realise  her  high  destiny,  that  she  does  not  seek  more  ardently  to  dif- 
fuse the  gospel  throughout  the  earth,  of  whose  destiny  she  has  been  made 
the  arbitress. 

As  we  have  not  improved  our  position  for  diffusing  the  gospel  abroad, 
lo  we  have  not  improved  the  gospel  at  home.  The  greatest  of  all  our 
tins  is  a  despised  gospel  and  a  rejected  Saviour.  And  no  doubt,  the  de- 
spite done  to  his  word  and  his  Son,  to  his  Spirit  and  his  ordinances,  the 
onbelief,  the  carelessness,  the  lukewarmness,  the  formality  that  abounds,  is 
highly  displeasing  unto  God,  and  must  call  down  his  righteous  judgment. 
For,  let  any  one  consider  what  the  gospel  is,  and  how  it  is  treated,  and 
he  will  be  constrained  to  say,  **  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  we  have 
not  been  consumed." 

Let  us  think,  too,  of  the  moral  condition  of  our  country.  Think  of  the 
sins  that  prevail  in  its  purest  and  most  religious  portions ;  think  of  our 
large  towns,  these  dens  of  iniquity,  these  hotbeds  of  sin,  these  sinks  and 
oonamon  sewers  of  all  filth  and  pollution  ;  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  heathens  by  which  their  dark  alleys  are  inhabited — who  are  with- 
oat  God.  without  Christ,  without  hope — without  any  sense  of  honesty  or 
piety,  or  truth ;  think  of  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the 
syatero  of  iniquity,  of  the  prodigious  skill,  the  facility,  the  almost  wonder- 
working power  which  they  have  attained  in  doing  evil ;  add  to  this  the 
luxury,  and  dissipation,  and  debauchery  which  prevail  so  extensively  in 
the  better  circles ;  and  does  not  a  multitudinous  cry  of  wickedness  daily 
ascend  to  the  bar  of  infinite  justice  ?  What  a  spectacle  must  Britain  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  the  Holy  One,  before  whom  the  heavens  are  not  clean, 
and  in  whose  presence  the  seraphim  are  vailed !  To  think  of  a  holy  I  holy  I 
God  as  the  governor  of  the  world,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  smites  her 
with  famine ;  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  not  made  her  as  Admah,  that  he 
has  not  set  her  as  Zeboim. 

And  matters  have  not  been  bettering  with  us.  All  this  mass  of  hea- 
thenism was  once  under  gospel  influence ;  the  darkness  is  increasing  and 
the  light  is  not  expelling  the  darkness.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
possessed  in  modern  times,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  moral  character  of  the 
country  is  becoming  worse ;  and  that  with  more  talk  about  religion  there 
18  a  greater  progress  of  irreligion.  Principles  are  now  avowed,  and  prac- 
tices are  now  adopted,  and  measures  are  now  advocated,  which  would  have 
filled  the  land  with  astonishment  in  the  days  of  our  godly  ancestors.  And 
some  of  these  measures  we  cannot  but  regard  as  great  sins,  and  calculated 
to  bring  down  righteous  judgment.  Among  these  we  would  mention 
Sabbath  profanation,  concerning  which  sentiments  have  been  put  forth, 
and  measures  have  been  advocated  and  adopted  the  like  of  which  were 
never  heard  of  in  Scotland  since  the  gospel  came  to  it  nntil  this  day. 
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Another  great  sin  with  which  the  land  is  hecoming  more  and  more  charge- 
able,  is  the  public  countenance  given  to  Popery.  To  the  Reformation 
Britain  owes,  in  a  great  measure,  her  greatness ;  yet  her  statesmen  are 
giving  of  our  public  funds  to  undo  the  Reformation,  to  propagate  error^ 
and  superstition,  and  idolatry.  How  awfully  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God 
must  this  be  ?  How  cruel  is  it  to  the  poor  benighted  papists,  to  give  a 
stone  instead  of  bread,  and  a  scorpion  instead  of  fish  ?  How  unworthy  of 
statesmen  to  become  the  propagators  of  a  superstition,  believing  it  to 
be  such.  How  inexpedient  to  become  the  propagators  of  a  system  which 
the  history  of  twelve  hundred  years  proves  to  be  fraught  with  mischief  to 
the  human  race ;  which  the  history  of  Ireland  itself  teaches  in  so  conspi- 
cuous a  manner.  The  ingenuity  of  all  our  statesmen,  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  been  directed  to  the  conciliation  of  Ireland  by  con- 
cessions made  to  its  religion  ;  each  new  concession  was  to  pacify  it,  but 
instead  of  being  oil  on  the  waters  it  has  been  oil  on  the  flames.  By  lay- 
ing his  hand,  last  year,  on  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  on  which  Ire- 
land was  specially  dependent,  God  has  shewn,  that  schemes  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  word  of  God  will  soon  have  their  folly  shewn  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God. 

When  we  think  of  the  rich  and  early  harvest  there  is  a  loud  call  to 
thankfulness.  When  we  think  of  sin,  which  is  the  moral  cause  of  famine 
prevailing  so  extensively  in  the  land,  there  is  a  loud  call  to  humiliation- 
Wherefore  let  the  tear  of  contrition  fill  the  eye  of  gratitude. .  Let  us 
extol  the  Lord  by  calling  to  mind  all  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  U8> 
and  for  our  country.  Let  us  "  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness,*'  confess- 
ing before  him  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  land,  and  the  sins  of 
our  fathers.  Let  us  pray  that  he  would  lead  all  classes  to  mark  his  hand 
and  to  magnify  his  mercy ;  that  the  lessons  so  pregnant  with  wisdom, 
taught  by  the  calamities  of  the  past  season,  may  be  engraven  on  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  that  a  spirit  of  repentance  and  refor- 
mation may  be  poured  out  on  all  ranks ;  that  the  flood  of  immorality, 
irreligion  and  profanity,  may  be  averted  by  a  standard  lifted  up  against 
it  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  dissolution  of  our  national  character 
may  be  arrested  ;  that  the  present  luxury,  and  frivolity,  and  sensualism, 
may  give  place  to  the  sobriety,  and  the  frugality,  and  the  spirituality  of 
former  days  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  our  rulers  and  our  people  fear  the  Lord 
together,  the  one  taking  the  Bible  as  their  rale  in  legislation,  and  the 
other  taking  it  as  their  rule  of  action. 


THE  PIETISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  directed  by  various  signs  in  the  religions 
horizon,  to  the  character  of  the  piety  or  devotion  which  the  Romish 
Church  inculcates,  and  for  which  some  of  her  votaries  have  been  distin- 
guished. The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  soon  be  found  practically  important.  Among  all  the  seduc- 
tive influences  which  Popery  brings  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  men,  there 
is  none  that  threatens  in  our  day  to  prove  more  successful.    Its  snperati- 
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tkm  may  stagger,  and  its  bigotry  disgust,  where  its  pietism  may  find  too 
ready  an  entrance,  and  conciliate  those  who  would  have  been  proof 
against  every  other  pretension. 

It  18  a  remarkable,  and  somewhat  suspicious  fact,  that,  even  among  the 
diOdren  of  this  world,  with  whom  true  Christian  piety  is  no  favourite, 
the  pietism^  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  Romish  Church,  has  always 
been  the  theme  of  laudation.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  piety  of  Pascal 
and  Fenelon?  And  who  can  have  dipped  into  the  literature  of  fiction 
without  meeting  with  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  the  holy  lives  and 
heavenly  devotions  of  monks  and  nuns  ?  Without  questioning  the  since* 
rity,  in  many  cases,  of  those  who  have  practised  these  devotions,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  deep  policy  of  the  system  which  confines  piety 
almost  exclusively  to  the  cloister,  and  leaves  the  profession  of  godliness 
to  be  exercised  by  a  class  of  privileged  men  and  women,  who  consider 
themselves,  and  are  considered  by  all  others,  as  specially  devoted  to  God* 
The  system  which  thus  provides  for  men  being  religious  by  proxy,  and 
which  devolves  on  a  sacred  few  the  obligations  of  all,  presents  so  many 
attractions  to  the  carnal  heart,  is  so  fitted  at  once  to  satisfy  its  scruples, 
to  soothe  its  fears,  and  to  flatter  its  indolence,  that  we  need  not  be  snr^ 
prised  to  find  it  infinitely  preferred  to  the  system  of  inspiration,  which 
imposes  on  every  man  and  woman,  high  and  low,  lay  and  clerical,  the 
uncompromising  statute,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

Bat  while  the  scheme  is  so  admirably  fitted  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the 
world,  it  is  equally  so  to  flatter  the  spiritual  pride  of  its  votaries.  Feel- 
ing themselves  charged,  not  only  with  the  task  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  with  the  responsible  office  of  working  out  the  salvation  of 
those  who  regard  them  as  their  trustees  and  representatives,  their  whole 
time  and  heart  are  devoted  to  what  they  view  as  the  service  of  religion. 
The  morning  hours,  spent  by  their  worldly  friends  in  sleep,  recreation, 
or  common  labour,  are,  by  these  recluses,  who,  in  their  phrase,  have  for- 
saken the  world,  dedicated  to  meditation  and  prayer.  The  whole  day  is 
divided  into  hours  of  devotion ;  the  whole  year  into  days  of  festival  or  of 
fosting. 

The  natnral,  the  irresistible  tendency  of  such  a  system,  is  to  issue  in 
mysticism,  and  hence  the  ordinary  books  of  devotion,  used  in  monastic 
establishments,  are  all  of  this  character.  They  are  full  of  dissertations 
on  what  is  called  the  interior  life  of  the  heart, — on  secret  communings 
between  the  soul  and  God, — on  "acts"  of  charity,  of  penitence,  or  of  adora- 
tion, measured  out  by  rule,  and  enacted  by  the  performers  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  mechanical  instrument.  Two  things,  however,  characterise 
this  seeming  devotion,  this  voluntary  humility,  distinguishing  it  essen- 
tially from  that  piety  which  the  Word  of  God  enjoins, — and  these  are 
ignorance  and  spiritual  pride. 

The  pietism  of  Rome  is  the  of]^pring  of  superstition.  There  is  mnch 
eamal  policy  in  the  maxim  of  which  that  Church  is  not  yet  ashamed, 
that  **  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.'*  She  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
sociating piety  from  Christian  knowledge.  With  all  her  pretensions  to 
be  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  and  with  all  her  abhorrence  of  heresy,  her  de- 
votees are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  taught 
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to  ring^  the  changes  on  one  or  two  elementary  tmths,  which  are  in  fact 
as  much  the  property  of  natural  as  of  revealed  religion. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  speak  here  of  the  subject,  else  we  might  have 
been  tempted  to  say,  that  while  it  is  always  hazardous  to  assert  that  there 
are  some  truths  which  are  not  essential  to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
draw  the  line  with  any  precision  between  essential  and  non-essential; 
it  is  certain  that  Christian  character,  Christian  piety  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion, and  equally  certain  that  Christian  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  Christian  character.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  the  gos- 
5 el  declares  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  is  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
esus  Christ,  and  regeneration  is  the  fruit  of  that  faith.  It  is,  however, 
impossible,  even  fur  the  widest  charity  to  suppose,  that  the  person  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel,  or  who  takes  a  perverted 
view  of  the  gospel  scheme,  can  be  a  true  believer  in  Christ.  And  the 
piety  which  is  based  in  ignorance  or  in  error  is  not  the  piety  of  the 
gospel. 

But  the  dead  fly  in  this  ointment,  which  Popery  prepares  to  mollify 
the  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  of  our  nature,  is  spiritual 
pride.  There  is  pride  in  the  substitution  of  self-instituted  acts  of  wor- 
ship— in  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men — the  pride  of  being 
wise  above  what  is  written — the  pride  of  doing  something  beyond  what 
the  law  of  God  demands  : — *<  Which  things  have  indeed  a  shew  of  wis- 
dom, in  will- worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  not  for 
the  honour  of  God,  but  merely  for  the  satisfying  of  the  pride  of  the 
flesh."  But  there  is  pride  also  in  the  spirit  with  which  these  acts  of  self- 
denial  are  performed.  It  does  not  seem  sufficiently  observed,  though  it 
admits  of  a  complete  demonstration,  that,  under  the  pretext  of  imitating 
Christ,  Popery  actually  puts  the  sinner  in  the  Saviour's  place,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  doing  the  Saviour's  work. 

A  more  thorough  perversion  of  the  Christian  system  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  The  gospel  says,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus."  **  Be  ye  followers  of  Christ  as  dear  children ;" 
meaning,  evidently,  that  we  should  become  conformed  in  our  moral  and 
spiritual  character  to  him.  But  Romanism  would  have  us  to  ape  the 
Mediator  ;  to  humble  ourselves  as  he  humbled  himself,  to  suffer  as  he 
suffered,  and  die  as  he  died,  in  order  that  we  may,  like  him,  merit  the 
favour  of  God,  and  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

As  one  illustration,  we  might  refer  to  the  well-known  work  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  work  has  been  fre- 
quently translated  into  our  language,  though  generally  the  most  obnoxious 
passages  in  the  original,  are,  in  our  common  versions,  altered  or  expunged. 
Much  as  It  has  been  admired,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  it  has  never  been 
popular  with  well  exercised  evangelical  Christians ;  while,  to  this  day,  it 
IS  the  favourite  text-book  in  the  nunneries  and  monasteries  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  whole  design  and  ten- 
dency of  that  work  is  to  make  the  sinner  change  places  with  the  Saviour. 
It  is  not  so  much  by  extracts  that  this  can  be  made  manifest,  as  from  the 
general  bearing  of  the  whole.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  are  very 
common  : — **  Take  then  your  cross,  and  follow  Jesus,  and  you  shall  reach 
life  eternal.    He  has  gone  before  you  laden  with  his  cross ;  and  he  died 
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on  it  for  you,  that  yon  might  carry  your  cross,  and  that  you  might  he  in- 
clined to  die  on  it  also.  For  if  you  die  with  him,  you  shall  also  live  with 
him,  and  if  yon  share  in  his  pains,  you  shall  also  share  in  his  glory.  Our 
merit  and  advancement  in  virtue  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
ipiritual  joys  and  consolations,  but  in  courageously  enduring  the  worst 
of  all  afflictions  and  pains.  Penetrate  my  heart  with  these  sentiments, 
O  my  Saviour,  when  thou  afflictest  me  ;  for  thou  knowest  how  naturally 
we  hate  the  cross,  although  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  the  cross 
we  are  saved,  and  that  we  can  only  enter  paradise  by  Calvary."  Such 
expressions,  pious  and  evangelical  as  they  appear,  in  order  to  be  properly 
widerstood,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  treatise,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  effect  a  complete  transposition  of  the  gospel ;  and 
under  the  pretext  of  the  most  profound  humility,  and  devout  aspirations 
of  heavenly  devotion,  to  transfer  to  the  sinner  the  whole  merit  and  glory 
of  his  own  salvation.  Other  illustrations  might  easily  be  given,  but  this 
may  suffice  to  explain  what  we  mean.  The  subject  would  require  a  much 
more  extended  and  elaborate  handling. 


THE  NEW  OPINIONS. 
No.  III. — Extent  of  the  Atonement. 

Continued  from  No,  V. 

In  a  former  article  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  atonement,  and  endeavoured  to  expose  the  unscriptural  cha- 
racter of  the  theory  of  our  new  school  divines  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  as  they  allege,  a  mere  expedient 
for  manifesting  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin,  and  rendering  human  sal- 
ration  compatible  with  the  moral  welfare  of  the  universe.  It  was  a  true 
and  proper  satisfaction  to  the  retributive  justice  of  God,  and  legally  se* 
cored  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Christ  was  made  under  the  law  as  a  broken 
covenant  of  works,  and  by  obeying  its  precept  and  bearing  its  curse  in 
oar  stead  he  procured  for  us  remission  of  sins  and  a  title  to  life. 

The  next  question  which  demands  our  attention  respects  the  extent  of 
the  atonement.  For  whom  did  Christ  die  ?  According  to  the  advocates 
of  the  new  theology  he  died  for  the  whole  human  race — the  non-elect  as 
well  as  the  elect, — those  who  shall  finally  perish  as  well  as  those  who  shall 
be  eventually  saved.  The  same  sentiment  is  held  by  the  Arminians ;  but 
in  the  system  we  are  now  considering  it  is  combined  with  the  doctrine  of 
particular  election,  which  the  Arminians  deny.  The  theory  of  our  op- 
ponents may  be  stated  thus : — God,  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  all  mankind  by 
the  fall,  decreed  to  provide  an  atonement  for  the  whole  of  the  guilty  race, 
and  on  the  ground  of  it  to  make  them  a  free  offer  of  salvation,  but  fore- 
teeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  all,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  reject  the 
offer,  he  formed  another  purpose  or  decree  securing  special  grace  to  some 
for  inducing  them  to  accept  the  provided  atonement.  According  to  this 
theory  Christ  died  for  all  in  the  same  sense.     His  death  had  no  more  re- 
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ference  to  some  than  to  others.  It  was  eqaallj  intended  for  the  elect  and 
the  non-elect,  and  equally  atoned  for  the  sins  of  both.  Hence  the  pur- 
pose which  provided  the  atonement  and  fixed  its  destination  is  represented 
as  embracing  mankind  indiscriminately,  while  the  other  divine  purpose 
which  originated  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and  non-elect  is  repre* 
sented  as  a  posterior  purpose,  and  as  merely  securing  the  effectual  appli* 
cation  of  the  atonement  to  a  certain  number.  Thus  the  atonement  it- 
self is  supposed  to  be  indefinite  or  universal,  only  provision  is  made  for 
its  being  effectually  applied  to  some. 

But  there  is  a  modified  form  in  which  the  same  theory  is  held  by  cer- 
tain writers  of  the  new  school.  They  do  not  affirm  that  Christ  died  for 
all  in  the  same  sense  ;  they  allow  that  he  died  specially  for  the  elect,  but 
contend  that  he  died  in  some  sense  for  all ;  that  his  death,  besides  having 
a  special  reference  to  the  chosen  people,  had  a  general  reference  to  man- 
kind at  large,  and  was  intended  to  remove,  and  has  removed  all  the  legal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  salvation.  Now  many,  we  doubt  not,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  these  phrases,  understand  them  in  a  sound 
sense,  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  Christ  has  fully  satisfied  the 
claims  of  law  and  justice,  and  that,  on  the  ground  of  his  satisfaction,  any 
sinner  may  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  life  in  the  way  of  believing,  inde- 
pendently of  any  works  of  legal  righteousness  on  his  own  part.  This  is 
a  meaning  which  the  phrases  themselves  will  bear ;  and  we  are  willing  to 
hope  that  it  is  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  them.  By  certain  parties, 
however,  they  are  employed  in  a  very  different  sense ;  in  a  sense  which 
implies  that  Christ  so  died  for  all  as  to  make  a  legal  atonement  for  their 
sins,  thereby  removing  all  the  obstacles  to  their  salvation  arising  from  the 
claims  of  the  broken  law ;  not,  indeed,  securing  their  salvation,  in  which 
sense  they  allow  he  died  for  the  elect  alone,  yet  bringing  all  into  a 
salvable  state,  rendering  the  salvation  of  all  possible,  t.  e.,  consistent 
with  the  divine  character  and  government.  That  this  is  what  they  mean 
by  the  phrases  "  general  reference,"  and  "  the  removal  of  legal  bars,"  is 
evident  from  their  own  published  statements  on  the  subject.  Thus,  when 
explaining  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  atonement  is  used,  they 
tell  us,  that  "  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a  satisfaction  or  ransom 
strictly  considered,  that  is,  the  means  of  pardon,  the  basis  on  which  par- 
don is  offered  or  conferred,  that  which  removes  legal  obstacles  to  the 
exercise  of  pardoning  mercy."  They  add,  indeed,  *<  that  the  term  is 
often  used,  or  at  least  often  understood,  as  conveying  the  additional  idea 
of  provision  or  security  for  the  actual  bestowal  of  pardon  and  other  bless- 
ings ;  and  in  this  latter  sense,  they  admit,  that  the  atonement  is  not  uni- 
versal, implying  that  it  is  so  in  the  former  and  stricter  sense ;  and  that 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  elect,  merely  as  including  the  additional  idea  of  provision 
or  security  for  the  actual  bestowal  of  pardon,  or  as  connected  with  saving 
results."*  The  same  sentiment  is  brought  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  professes  to  explain  the  twofold  reference  of  Christ's 
death.  <<  In  the  sense,'*  says  the  writer,  "  that  he  died  with  the  intention 
and  to  the  effect  of  securing  salvation,  I  hold  that  he  died  only  for  the  elect. 
In  the  sense  that  he  died  to  remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hamaa 

*  See  Beport  of  ProceediDgs  in  the  case  of  Dr  Brown,  JqIj  1845. 
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Mltitkniy  and  open  a  door  of  mercy,  I  hold  that  he  died  for  all  men ;  and 
whether,  in  thus  dying*  for  all,  he  expiated  the  sins  of  all,  or  made  atone- 
ment for  all,  depends  on  the  sense  yon  affix  to  these  expressions.  In  one 
tense  he  did,  in  another  sense  he  did  not."  *  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
OD  this  passage,  that,  though  the  writer  has  left  the  latter  portion  of  it 
unexplained ;  though  he  does  not  tell  us,  precisely,  in  what  sense  Christ 
did,  and  in  what  sense  he  did  not,  expiate  the  sins  of  all,  yet  we  can  be  at 
no  loss  as  to  his  meaning.  There  is  an  evident  reference  to  the  twofold 
sense  affixed  to  the  word  atonement,  in  a  previous  quotation,  where  it  is 
represented  as  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a  satisfaction,  strictly  con- 
ndered,  sometimes  as  including  the  additional  idea  of  security  for  the  be- 
stowal of  pardon ;  and  the  former,  or  stricter  sense,  is  evidently  that  in- 
tended by  this  writer,  when  he  says,  "  in  one  sense  Christ  did  expiate  the 
sios  of  aU,"  and  the  latter,  or  larger  sense,  that  intended  by  him  when  he 
saysy  *'  in  another  he  did  not ; ''  that  is,  he  expiated  the  sins  of  all  in  the 
way  of  legally  atoning  for  them,  but  he  did  not  expiate  the  sins  of  all  in 
the  way  of  securing  their  salvation.  Hence,  in  disclaiming  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption,  these  writers  disclaim  it  only  as  understood  to 
mean  expiation  connected  in  the  decree  of  God,  and  in  the  intention  of 
the  Saviour,  with  the  final  salvation  of  the  individual ;  and  the  reason 
which  they  assign  for  avoiding  the  use  of  the  phrase  universal  atonement, 
is  its  being  liable  to  be  understood  as  including  the  latter  idea ;  whence 
it  is  plain  that  they  hold  universal  expiation  not  connected  in  the  Father^s 
purpose,  and  in  the  Saviour's  intention,  with  universal  salvation.  But  it 
may  be  asked.  In  what  sense  do  they  hold  that  the  atonement  secured  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  ?  They  cannot  mean,  as  must  have  already  appeared, 
that  it  did  so  as  a  satisfaction,  strictly  considered ;  for,  in  that  sense,  it 
■imply  removed  legal  bars,  and  was  made  equally  for  all  men.  When 
they  speak  of  it,  then,  as  securing  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  they  can 
merely  mean  that  it  did  so  in  virtue  of  a  sovereign,  divine  purpose,  se- 
coring  the  application  of  it  to  them.  They  may  admit,  likewise,  as  many 
of  them  do,  that  the  atonement  was  the  condition  on  which  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  was  promised  to  Christ  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  and  that 
his  death  secured  their  salvation  by  fulfilling  that  condition.  This  may 
he  admitted ;  but  the  admission  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinion 
that  the  atonement  itself,  legally  considered,  was  made  for  mankind  in- 
definitely. All  that  the  admission  implies  is,  that  God  the  Father,  in 
appointing  his  Son  to  the  work  of  atoning  for  the  sins  of  men,  promised 
that,  on  condition  of  his  accomplishing  it,  he  should  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  be  satisfied  in  the  actual  salvation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
gnilty  race.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  general  reference,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  held  by  these  parties,  is  just  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite 
atonement, — the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  Christ,  in  the  proper,  legal 
•ense  of  the  term,  died  for  all  men. 

Now,  this  doctrine,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  expressed,  we  reject  as 
unscriptural.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all,  in  point 
of  intrinsic  value,  is  generally  admitted.  Assuredly  it  is  sufficient,  in 
overy  tense,  for  aU  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  deny,  how- 

*  Dr  Brown. 
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ever,  that  it  was  made  for  all.  Christ  died,  properly  speaking,  for  the 
elect  alone.  His  death  was  a  price  paid  and  accepted  for  them  and  for 
none  else. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  we  appeal,  first,  to  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  expressly  restrict  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  They  are  such  as  the  following :  "  For  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  he  stricken."  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  "  Christ 
loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it."  "  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  Christ  that  died."  The  only  way  in 
which  our  opponents  attempt  to  meet  the  argument,  from  these  passages, 
is  by  appealing  to  another  class  of  texts,  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as 
'*  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  *'  giving  his  life  a  ransom  for  all," 
"  tasting  death  for  every  man,"  and  as  '*  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  Now,  with  respect  to  these  and  similar  texts, 
we  may  observe  that  they  must  be  explained  consistently  with  the 
limiting  phrases  in  the  texts,  formerly  cited.  Both  are  true,  if  pro- 
perly understood ;  for  the  word  of  God  cannot  contradict  itself.  No 
explanation,  therefore,  of  the  one  set  of  passages,  can  be  admitted, 
which  overturns  the  true  meaning  of  the  other.  It  will  also  be  allowed 
that  when  special  and  general  phrases  are  used,  with  reference  to 
the  same  subject,  in  any  document,  the  former  must  explain  the  latter, 
the  special  limiting  the  general ;  and,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the 
special  phrases  are  precise,  and  unambiguous,  and  capable  of  only  one 
meaning ;  whereas,  the  general  phrases  are  more  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  admit  of  being  explained  in  accordance  with  the  other  phrases,  though 
they  may  be  also  capable  of  a  different  sense.  **  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  in  the  latter  will  of  some  departed  friend,  who  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  property  according  to  his  pleasure,  some  phrases  occurred  render- 
ing his  design  in  some  respects  ambiguous.  Disputes  arise,  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  proper  expounders  of  such  a  deed ;  two  phrases  are  em- 
ployed concerning  the  same  bequest,  one  of  which  can  bear  only  one 
meaning,  the  other  is  vague  and  indefinite,  admitting  of  an  interpretation 
in  harmony  with  the  former,  though  susceptible  of  a  different  meaning. 
Suppose  that  such  a  case  came  before  the  competent  authorities  for  ad. 
judication,  how  would  the  decision  in  equity  be  given  ?  would  it  be  in 
favour  of  the  general  and  equivocal  clause,  or  in  favour  of  the  explicit  and 
definite  one  ?  In  favour  of  the  phrase  which  could  bear  only  one  meaning, 
or  of  the  phrase  which,  though  general,  was  also  quite  consistent  with  the 

Particular  and  limiting  clause.  The  impartial  mind  can  see  in  this  case 
ow  the  precise  and  unambiguous  sentence  would  be  used  to  explain  the 
more  vague  one."  *  Now  the  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  the  case  be- 
fore us.  Here  are  two  classes  of  texts,  the  one  class  defining,  in  precise 
terms,  the  extent  of  the  atonement  with  regard  to  its  objects,  the  other  re- 
ferring to  them  in  general  and  indefinite  terms.  The  former,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  bear  only  one  meaning.  They  apply  to  the  elect  exclusively. 
They  will  not  admit  of  being  so  explained  as  to  include  the  whole  human 
race.  The  other  class  of  texts,  however,  will  bear  more  meanings  than 
one.  They  admit  of  being  applied  to  mankind  universally,  but  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  different  explanation.     They  will  admit  of  being  taken  in 

*  Twecdie  on  tha  Atonement. 
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a  restricted  sense.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which 
indefinite  and  universal  terms  are  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the 
latter  sense.  How  often  are  such  terms  used  in  Scripture,  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  atonement.  '<  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,"  said 
Jesus,  **  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  <<  By  the  righteousness  of  one  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  **  As  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.*'  It  will  be  granted,  that  the 
universal  terms  in  these  texts  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense ;  and 
accordingly,  writers  of  the  new  school  do  themselves  resort  to  this  mode 
of  interpretation,  in  order  to  repel  the  argument  drawn  from  such  pas- 
aages  by  the  Universalists  in  support  of  their  theory,  that  all  men  shall  be 
saved.     And  if  the  texts  which  seem  to  favour  universal  salvation  may  be 

.  interpreted  on  this  principle,  why  may  we  not  explain,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  texts  which  seem  to  favour  universal  atonement  ?  At  least, 
since  the  terms,  "all  men,"  "the  world,"  "and  the  whole  world,"  are 
not  unfrequently  used  by  the  inspired  penmen,  not  in  a  strictly  universal 
tense,  the  mere  fact  of  such  terms  being  used  by  them  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Christ  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  he  died  for  all  human  in- 
dividuals. Unless  we  are  required  then  by  the  textual  connection  of  the 
passages  themselves  to  understand  them  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  it  is 
manifest,  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  upon  them  for  an  universal 
atonement.  It  can  be  easily  shewn,  however,  that  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion  do  not  require  to  be  so  understood,  and  that  they  easily  admit  of  another 

.  explanation.  In  some  instances,  they  are  merely  intended  to  include  all 
the  chosen  people,  all  whom  Christ  represented  in  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption. In  other  cases,  the  obvious  design  of  the  universal  terms  is  to 
shew  the  extent  of  Christ's  sacrifice  as  contrasted  with  the  Levitical  sac- 
rifices. These  were  confined  to  the  one  people  of  Israel ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  New  Testament  High  Priest  extends  to  sinners  of  all  nations, 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  It  embraces  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men 
thronghout  the  world,  not  all  without  exception,  but  all  without  difference. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  the  principle  on  which  most  of  the  texts  usually  ad- 
duced by  our  opponents  ought  to  be  interpreted,  and  it  is  a  principle  which 
they  themselves  admit,  and  have  recourse  to  in  explaining  another  class 
of  texts,  from  which  some  infer  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon.  *     Now 

*  A  distingmshed  modem  writer  of  the  new  school  referring  to  this  principle, 
obtenref ,  "  It  is  one  which  we  should  very  naturally  expect  to  find  influencing  to  no 
ammll  extent  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament.  It  arises  from  the  peculiar 
•tate  of  things  before  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  and  of  hia  saWation,  and  the  possession  of  spiritual  privileges  and 
blessings,  and  hopes,  were  then  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  one  people  of  Isra^ 
Under  the  new  dispensation  there  was  to  be  a  general  extension  of  these  to  men  of 
•very  kindred  and  nation,  &c.  This  was  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  new  era — one  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between  it  and  the  one  which 
had  preoeded  it.  Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  such  phrases  u 
aU  men  and  the  world  should  be  used  to  signify  all  men  in  general — men  of  all  nations, 
men  without  difference — that  they  should  be  meant  to  convey  the  grand  New  Tes- 
tament idea  that  there  is  neitlier  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 

lk«e.  no  difference,  as  Pant  observes,  between  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  kc E$$ay»  <m 

Astmramet  and  Uid9§rial  Pardon,  hy  R,  fFardlaw,  D  Z>. 
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on  this  principle,  the  indefinite  passages  respecting  the  objects  for  whom 
Christ  died  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment. These  passages  neither  affirm  nor  deny  that  doctrine.  They  mere- 
ly prove  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  intended  for  the  Jews  excla- 
siTely  or  peculiarly,  hot  for  the  Gentiles  as  well  and  as  much  as  the  Jews. 
To  infer  from  them  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  of  mankind  individo- 
ally,  is  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  definite  statements,  whereas,  they 
are  indefinite,  meaning  neither  all  human  indiTidnals,  nor  all  the  elect,* 
bot  men  in  general,  irrespective  of  national  or  other  oat  ward  distinctions. 
The  uniTersality  asserted  in  these  texts  is  the  oniyersality  of  classes,  con* 
ditions,  and  characters  of  men,  not  of  individaals. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which  may  be  given  of  the  general  phrases 
used  in  Scripture,  in  reference  to  the  objective  extent  of  the  atonement* 
But  what  explanation  do  our  opponents  giye  of  the  special  phrases  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers  on  the  same  subject  ?  We  have  seen  that 
the  texts  on  their  side  are  perfectly  reconcileable  with  our  doctrine.  How 
do  they  reconcile  the  texts  on  our  side  with  their  theory  ?  It  is  remark- 
able that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  explaining 
the  restricted  passages,  and  shewing,  on  the  principles  of  sound  seripturai 
criticism,  their  consistency  with  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  atonement. 
And  their  reason  for  declining  this  task  must  be  their  inability  to  dis- 
prove the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  these  passages.  Could  they  give 
any  other  plausible  explanation  of  their  meaning  more  consistent  with 
their  favourite  theory,  doubtless  they  would  produce  it.  We  believe, 
-  however,  that  no  such  explanation  can  be  found.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible,  without  doing  manifest  violence  to  the  texts  in  question,  so 
to  explain  them  away  as  to  render  them  even  neutral  in  the  controversy. 
They  declare  expressly  that  Christ  died  for  his  own  peculiar  people— ^or 
the  sheep — for  the  Church,  which  must  imply  that  he  did  not  die  for 
others — that  he  died  for  the  former  alone — that  this  was  something  which 
he  did  for  them  which  he  did  not  do  for  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  proper 

*  It  it  ineiniiated  by  Dr  WardUw,  that^  in  order  to  reconeile  the  universal  teits 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  we  are  tempted  to  supplement  them  **  by 
the  foisting  in  of  qualifying  terms  and  restrictive  parentheses ;"  and  to  speak  of  the 
elect  worlds  where  the  Bible  speaks  simply  of  the  world,  and  of  the  whole  world  of 
God^M  elecif  where  the  whole  world  is  the  phrase  of  inspiration.  '*  It  were  easy  to 
demonstrate,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  worid  is  not  in 
any  one  instance  employed  to  denote  the  chosen  people  of  God.**  And  he  adds,  "  if 
the  world,  and  the  whole  world,  are  to  be  explained  as  meaning  not  Jews  only,  but 
Gentiles,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  idea,  not  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  universally, 
but  of  God*8  elect  as  belonging  to  both,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  pat  in  the  aup- 
plement  at  once,  as  thus  to  explain  away  the  literal  and  obvious  sense.**  Now  we 
repudiate  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  phrases  in  question,  just  ai  much  as  Dr 
Wardlaw  ;  but  nhile  we  admit  that  these  phrases  do  not  mean  all  the  eleet  indivi- 
dually and  definitely,  we  maintain  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  do  they  meaa  all 
human  beings  individually  and  definitely,  which  is  the  sense  put  upon  them  taj  this 
writer,  and  which  is  not  less  beside  their  true  meaning  than  the  other  sense  whidi 
he  rejects.  *<  The  world  which  God  so  loved  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  aon,^ 
Ico.,  and  '*  the  whole  world  for  whose  sins  Christ  is  the  propitiation,**  and  the  "  all 
for  whom  he  gave  himself  a  ranaom,"  are  expressions  which  properly  signify  neither 
all  (he  persons  of  the  elect,  nor  all  human  persons  definitely  and  absolutely,  but  maa- 
kind  in  general,  sinners  of  all  sorts. 
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mcADifig  of  the  passages  is  destroyed,  if  we  admit  that  his  death  was  in* 
tended  eqnallj  for  all  men.  Bat  besides  those  texts  which  expressly 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement,  there  are  many  other  arga* 
ments  dedncible  from  Scripture,  by  which  the  same  doctrine  can  be 
woTed.  On  these  onr  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  any  length. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

And,  Jirstj  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  that  it 
could  not  be  intended  for  all  men.  Were  it,  indeed,  a  mere  satisfaction 
to  public  justice — a  mere  display  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin  for  rectoral 
fNirposes,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  opponents,  no  Talid  argument 
agmmst  its  nniversfdity  could  be  founded  on  its  nature.  Such  an  atone^ 
ment  might,  we  grant,  consistently  embrace  all  mankind ;  nay,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  also  be  extended  to  the  fallen  angels.  Admit* 
ting,  however,  tbit  the  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  theory, 
was  a  satisfaction  to  strict  justice,  so  fulfilling  the  claims  of  the  broken 
law  for  all  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made  as  to  procure  for  them  deliverance 
from  the  curse,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life, — taking  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  transaction,  it  could  not  be  intended  for  the  whole  hu« 
man  race,  but  only  for  those  who  were  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father, 
and  who  are  eventually  saved. 

Againy  Christ,  in  dying,  sustained  bipedal  relation  to  the  objects  of  his 
death.  He  died  for  them  in  the  character  of  a  "  shepherd,'*  a  **  hus« 
band,"  a  <*  surety  and  representative,*'  and  the  «  captain  of  their  salva- 
tion.^ But  these  are  relations  which  he  does  not  sustain  to  all  mankind* 
He  ia  the  shepherd  of  the  •<  sheep,'*  the  husband  of  the  *<  Church,"  the 
mirety  and  representative  of  "  his  seed,"  and  the  captain  of  salvation  to 
the  **  many  sons"  whom  God  brings  to  glory.  It  will  not  be  alleged  that 
tiie  parties  so  designated  include  all  human  beings.  Such  designations 
are  never  applied  by  the  sacred  writers  to  mankind  universally,  but  only 
to  the  elect  or  believers.  If  Christ  then  died  as  a  shepherd,  a  husband, 
ke^  his  death  could  be  designed  only  for  the  persons  to  whom  he  sustained 
these  relations. 

Further^  Christ  is  represented  as  bearing  a  Jp^cta/  loee  to  all  for  whom 
he  died.  It  was  his  love  to  them  which  led  him  to  become  their  substi- 
tute, and  lay  down  his  life  for  them.  His  death  is  always  ascribed  to 
this  eaoee,  **wfao  loved  me,"  says  Paul,  "and  gave  himself  for  me." 
**  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  ns  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,** 
ftc  ^  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
lor  hie  friends ;  but  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.*'  Such  statements  as  these  imply 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  highest  possible  manifestation  and  proof 
of  diTine  love,  and  that  none  can  be  the  objects  of  a  more  transcendent, 
peculiar  and  ineffid^  love  than  the  persons  for  whose  sakes  this  death  waa 
eadwed.  Now  we  know  that  the  elect  are  the  objects  of  Christ's  special 
bifte;  eertiiiiilj  they  occupy  a  higher  place  in  his  regards  than  the  rest  of 
Bankind.  Yet  if  ne  died  for  all,  it  will  follow,  that  he  did  not  love  the 
deot  more  than  others — that  he  loved  all  equally-«-Judas  as  much  aa 
Pater — the  reprobate  as  much  as  his  own  chosen  people. 
In  the  next  place^  Christ  makes  interceseion  for  all  for  whom  he 
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offered  sacrifice.  These  are  the  two  functions  of  his  priesthood,  and, 
being  parts  of  the  same  office,  thej  most  be  of  the  same  extent  with  re- 
spect to  their  objects.  His  intercession  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  his 
sacrifice,  and  is  intended  to  carry  its  design  into  effect.  Christ  appears  as 
an  advocate  in  the  court  of  heaven  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  for  whom 
he  shed  his  blood  on  earth ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  him  excluding  from 
the  benefit  of  his  advocacy  any  who  were  included  in  his  propitiatory  work. 
The  high  priest  under  the  law  made  intercession  within  the  vail  for  all 
for  whom  he  offered  sacrifice.  He  did  not  exercise  the  one  function  in 
behalf  of  any  for  whom  be  did  not  also  perform  the  other  part  of  his  sacer- 
dotal office.  And  as  both  were  conjoined  and  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
same  object  in  the  type,  so  are  they  in  the  antitype.  '*  It  is  Christ  that 
died,"  says  Paul,  "  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us,**  Rom.  viii.  84. 
And  another  apostle  remarks,  **  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father* 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  And  be  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.**  I 
John  ii.  1,2.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  atonement  and  intercession  of 
Christ  terminate  on  the  same  objects.  But  the  latter  does  not  include  all 
mankind.  It  is  restricted  to  the  elect.  **  I  pray  not  for  the  world,"  says 
he,  <<  but  for  them  whom  thou  hast  given  me,"  John  xvii.  9-  His  sacri- 
fice must,  therefore,  have  been  restricted  to  the  same  individuals.  If  it  is 
for  the  elect  alone  that  he  pleads  bis  atoning  blood,  it  must  have  been  for 
them  that  be  shed  it. 

-  We  obsei-ve,  again^  that  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement  may  be 
argued  from  the  connection  between  the  atonement  and  the  gift  of  the 
wpirit.  "  If  I  go  not  away,"  said  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  "  the  Comforter 
will  not  come,  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you ;"  words  which 
impl^  that  one  design  of  the  Saviour's  death  was  to  make  way  for  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit  to  open  up  a  channel  for  his  sacred  influences,  and 
to  secure  the  communication  of  them  to  the  souls  of  men.  If  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  spirit  will  be  given  to  all  for  whom  that  death 
was  intended.  The  legal  obstruction  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  Spirit  on  sinners,  for  the  renovation  of  their  moral  natures, 
was  their  guilt — the  claims  which  law  and  justice  had  against  them ;  and 
can  we  suppose  that  the  Spirit's  influences  will  be  withheld  from  any  for 
whom  Christ  has  removed  this  obstruction,  whose  guilt  he  has  expiated 
by  fulfilling  all  righteousness  in  their. room?  Besides,  the  great  design  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Christ's  atonement  by 
revealing  and  applying  it  to  sinners.  <*  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  And  if  it  be  the  office  of 
the  Spirit  to  apply  the  atonement,  doubtless  he  will  apply  it  to  all  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  wrought  out.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  however, 
IS  confined  to  the  elect,  as  our  opponents  themselves  admit.  An  extreme 
section  of  the  party,  we  are  aware,  contend  for  an  universal  divine  infla- 
ence,  as  well  as  for  an  universal  atonement ;  but  the  generality,  even  of 
the  new  school  divines,  still  admit  and  hold  that  the  Spirit  is  given  only 
to  the  elect ;  and  if  bis  work  is  limited  to  that  definite  number,  the  wok 
of  Christ  cannot  be  more  extensive.  The  latter  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  purchased  redemption  for  any  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  not  commia- 
sioned  to  apply  it. 
I'he  same  doctrine  may  be  inferred  from  the  connection  between  the 
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atonement  and  the  actual  salvation  of  its  objects.  This  argument  has 
been  partly  anticipated,  bnt  it  deserves  farther  notice.  The  sacred  wri- 
iers  always  represent  the  atonement  as  connected  with  saving  results, 
•ometimes  with  the  justification  of  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  made,  as 
in  Isa.  liii.  2,  **  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify 
many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities ; "  and  Rom.  iv.  25,  *'  Who  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification."  In 
other  places  sanctification  and  glorification  are  connected  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  atonement :  "  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
sealous  of  good  works."  And  Christ  is  said  to  have  '*  given  himself  for  the 
Church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
tlie  word,  that  he  might  present  it  a  glorious  Church  without  spot  or  wrin- 
kle." In  Rom.  V.  10,  the  apostle  argues,  <*  that  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son,  much  more  being  recon* 
ciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life ;"  and,  in  the  following  passage,  he  re- 
presents God's  delivering  up  Christ  to  die  for  our  sins  as  the  greatest 
gift  which  he  could  bestow,  and  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the  bestowment  of 
all  other  blessings.  *'  For  if  God  spared  not  his  own  son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things.*' 
If  the  apostle's  argument  has  any  force,  it  must  imply,  that  the  blessings 
of  salvation  shall  certainly  be  bestowed  on  all  for  whom  Christ  was  de- 
livered up ;  and  since  they  are  bestowed  on  the  elect  alone,  it  necessarily 
follows,  according  to  Paul's  reasoning,  that  Christ  was  delivered  up  only 
for  that  definite  number.  Injine^  the  doctrine  for  which  we  plead  may 
be  inferred  from  the  absurd  consequences  to  which  the  opposite  doctrine 
leads.  For,  first,  if  Christ  died  for  all  men,  then,  in  the  case  of  multi- 
tudes, he  must  have  died  in  vain.  We  know  that  a  large  proportion  of 
nankind  ultimately  perish.  Whether  these  shall  at  last  form  the  ma- 
jority we  stay  not  to  inquire,  but,  unquestionably,  vast  numbers  are  con- 
signed to  perdition.  If  the  atonement  then  was  intended  for  the  whole 
race,  its  benevolent  design  has,  certainly,  to  a  great  extent,  been  defeat- 
ed. Again^  if  Christ  died  for  all,  it  will  follow,  that  all  who  perish  are 
punished,  and  that  eternally,  for  sins  which  have  been  atoned  for,  the 
punishment  due  to  which,  has  already  been  inflicted  on  another  in  their 
room ;  so  that  here  we  ha?e  divine  justice  exacting  satisfaction  from 
sinners  themselves,  after  having  received  it  from  their  surety — accepting 
the  ransom,  yet  refusing  to  let  the  captives  go  free !  Further,  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  he  atoned  for  the  sins  of  many  to  whom  the  atonement 
is  never  offered.  Our  opponents  are  accustomed  to  vindicate  the  divine 
procedure  in  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked,  on  the  ground  of  their 
voluntary  rejection  of  the  provided  remedy ;  but  are  there  not  myriads 
to  whom  that  remedy  is  never  made  known,  and  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  it  ?  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are 
placed  in  these  circumstances  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  them  have  been, 
or  are  yet  favoured  with  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  Christ  really  shed  his  blood  for  all  who  have  perished  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  ?  Yet  he  must  have  done  so,  if  the  theory  of  our  op- 
ponents be  correct ;  so  that,  according  to  this  theory,  we  have  an  atone- 
ment  provided  at  an  infinite  expense  for  parties,  an  immense  proportion 
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of  whom  were  not  only  neTer  to  be  savingly  benefited  bjr  it,  but  never 
to  have  it  presented  to  tbeir  acceptance*  or  revealed  to  them.  In  one 
word,  if  Christ  died  for  all,  then  he  died  for  many  who,  at  the  very  time 
fae  was  making  atonement  for  their  sins,  were  in  the  place  of  woe,  and 
Ihos  in  circumstances  which  preclnded  the  possibility  of  their  receiving 
any  benefit  from  it. 
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Most  of  our  readers  remember  the  Volnntary  conlroyersj.  It  begftR 
with  the  publication  of  Dr  Marshall's  Missionary  Sermon  in  the  springy 
of  1829,  and,  in  so  far  as  yictory  in  public  argument  was  concerned,  it 
terminated  with  the  famous  Belfast  discassion,  which  completely  cleared 
the  field  by  a  whirlwind  of  argumentatiTe  sarcasm. 

In  the  overruling  providence  of  God  much  good  resulted,  indirectly, 
from  this  controversy;  but  it  was  the  instrument  of  no  direct  good 
either  to  the  world  or  the  Church.  No  addition  was  made  to  onr  pre* 
viouB  stock  of  knowledge ;  no  new  principles  were  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished ;  nor  was  there  any  very  elevated  or  philosophic  view  given  of 
truths  already  known.  The  war  was  very  much  one  of  party  interests 
and  party  passions,  and  hence  it  was  barren  in  those  generous,  and  en* 
larged,  and  noble  views,  which  are  sure  to  be  revealed  to  those  who  fol* 
low  and  defend  truth  as  the  cause  of  God,  and  not  as  the  cause  of  a  party. 
One  may  read  the  whole  literature  of  the  Voluntary  controversy  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  he  will  find  in  it  little  to  exalt  his  understanding ; 
little  to  gratify  a  disciplined  taste ;  little  to  expand  and  liberdise  his 
heart ;  little  to  give  him  any  thing  else  than  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
respect  for  the  intellect  and  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  centory. 

While  it  added  nothing  to  the  domains  of  truth,  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy made  fatal  and  extensive  inroads  on  those  of  charity.  The  peace 
of  neighbourhoods  and  families  was  broken  ;  missionary  and  bible  socio* 
ties  were  dissolved  or  greatly  injured ;  jealousies  and  strifes  were  engen- 
dered between  evangelical  churches  ;  the  grossest  exaggerations,  and  the 
most  ofiensive  and  discreditable  personalities  were  publicly  circulated  by 
the  platform  and  the  press ;  in  short,  the  track  of  the  Voluntarv  contro- 
versy, like  that  of  the  canker  worm,  the  caterpillar,  or  the  locust,  as 
described  in  Scripture,  was  every  where  marked  by  desolation. 
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Tbe  close  of  the  Volantary  controYersy  was  not  followed  bj  peace 
to  the  Church  and  tbe  country.  Within  the  United  Secession  Church, 
and  among  the  Independent  congregations,  it  was  followed  by  those  un« 
fortunate  and  unhinging  discussions  respecting  the  vital  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  by  which  these  communities  were  painfully  agitated,  and  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered.  Within  the 
Established  Church  the  Voluntary  controversy  was  followed  by  the  war 
(^ independence f  and  by  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that 
wonderful  event  which  has  shaken  society  to  its  deepest  foundations,  and 
affected  the  world  to  its  farthest  extremities.  Amid  these  conflicts  of 
tbe  friends  of  truth,  Antichrist  was  looking  on  with  malignant  satisfac- 
tion ;  dexterously  coinciding,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  liberal  party  in 
tbe  north,  and  with  the  extreme  high  church  party  in  the  south,  he  has 
obtained  a  position  of  recognised  influence  and  power,  and  is  silently  aug- 
menting and  concentrating  his  forces  to  do  battle  against  all  that  remains 
of  reformed  Christianity  in  Britain. 

After  these  long  and  exciting  conflicts  among  evangelical  Christians, 
and  in  this  formidable  position  of  the  Antichristian  power,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  there  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  internal  concord  among 
Protestants.  The  whole  Church  has  been  crying  out  for  peace ;  parties 
have  begun  to  see  that  incessant  storms  are  not  more  favourable  to  the 
productions  of  the  spiritual  world,  than  they  would  be  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has  been  organised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  a  good  understanding  and  kindly  feelings  among 
all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  truth  and  in  sincerity.  In  these  circum- 
stances, what  could  an  enemy  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  what  could  the 
worst  enemy  to  that  peace  and  unity  of  which  the  Alliance  is  the  symbol, 
what  could  a  Jesuit  who  wished  to  divide  the  counsels  and  weaken  the 
forces  of  Protestantism,  propose  as  more  likely  to  gain  his  end,  than  an 
attempt  to  blow  up  into  their  former  fierceness,  the  almost  extinguished 
flames  of  the  Voluntary  controversy  ? 

We  regret,  therefore,  to  observe,  from  the  title-page  of  Dr  Wardlaw's 
Lecture,  that  the  *'  voice  "  of  our  Voluntary  brethren  in  the  west,  "  is 
still  for  war,"  and  that  they  are  using  means,  the  nature  of  which,  as  we 
shall  see  afterwards,  is  exceedingly  questionable,  to  renew  party  discus- 
sions, and  inflame  party  passions  on  this  litigated  point.  To  do  so,  is  to 
adopt  measures  that  are  surely  not  demanded  by  duty,  which  are  disowned 
by  wisdom,  and  repudiated  by  Christian  patriotism  ;  because,  if  successful 
in  producing  an  agitation,  they  will  exasperate  the  minds,  and  alienate 
the  hearts  of  evangelical  Christians,  and  thus  exhaust  that  strength  in 
miserable  wranglings  with  one  another,  which  ought  all  to  be  directed 
against  the  great  and  noted  foes  of  Protestantism  and  Christianity,  by 
whose  immense  force  we  are  now  confronted. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  no  need  of  renewing  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy. The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  probably  contains  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Voluntaryism  of  Scotland,  has  hitherto  made  the  Voluntary 
question  a  matter  of  forbearance.  All  tbe  ministers  and  all  the  members 
of  that  Church,  may,  in  perfect  consistency,  believe  and  maintain  the 
principle  of  establishments.  In  the  estimation  of  that  Church,  as  a 
Church,  therefore,  Voluntaryism  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  of 
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principle.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  every  man  may  hold  his  own  yiews, 
bat  on  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  yet  ascertained 
what  is  the  mind  of  God.  While  this  question  is  a  mere  matter  of  for- 
bearance among  themselves,  surely  Christian  conrtesy  demands  that  it  be 
made  by  them  a  matter  of  forbearance  with  others.  And  ministers  of 
other  denominations  cannot  reasonably  be  condemned  for  holding  what 
they  allow  their  own  members  and  their  own  ministers  to  maintain.  If  io 
consistency  with  daty,  the  great  body  of  Seceders  have  never  hitherto  ad- 
vanced farther  on  this  subject  than  **  an  agreement  to  differ**  among  them- 
selves, surely  they  may  agree  to  differ  with  all  other  denominations.  Or 
is  forbearance,  too,  become  a  partizan  ?  Does  that  enlarged  catholicity  of 
soul,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  the  last  forty  years,  ex- 
tend after  all  no  farther  than  the  limits  of  their  own  union  ? 

It  is  inconsistent  in  the  great  body  of  Voluntaries  to  assail  the  creed  of 
other  churches,  seeing,  on  this  point,  they,  as  a  church,  have  no  creed.  . 
While  they  themselves  have  no  principle  on  the  matter,  and  while  this 
forbearance  is  regarded  to  be  right,  it  never  can  be  their  duty  to  assail 
the  opinions  of  other  parties,  be  these  what  they  may.  Neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  renew  the  Voluntary  controversy,  in  order  to  expound  more 
clearly  the  views  held  by  the  respective  parties.  The  Voluntaries  know 
the  views  of  their  opponents  sufficiently  well,  and  we  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  their  views.  In  the  present  critical  state  of  the  religious 
world  we  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  tenderest  consciences 
among  both  parties,  respectively  to  maintain  their  own  views  and  refute  op- 
posite error,  without  singling  out  a  particular  party  and  formally  pro" 
claiming  offensive  war  against  them,  by  deliberate  and  combined  assaults 
upon  their  principles,  as  is  here  done  by  Dr  Wardlaw  in  regard  to  the 
Free  Church. 

Besides,  when  a  person  is  conscientiously  convinced  that  he  is  maintain- 
ing the  truth  of  God,  he  will  have  confidence,  that,  like  the  great  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  it  will,  under  the  providence  of  its  author,  work  its  way 
to  ascendancy  silently  and  invisibly,  yet  irresistibly.  While,  therefore, 
he  is  faithful  in  adhering  to  and  maintaining  that  truth,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  do  so  in  a  calm  and  Christian  manner,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  in- 
cessant agitation  to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  confirm  his  faith.  He  will  be 
a  sober  believer,  whose  confidence  is  greatest,  not  amid  the  heat  and 
the  huzzas  of  a  public  assembly,  but  in  his  closet,  when  alone  with  God. 
If,  therefore,  Voluntaryism  cannot  exist  without  agitation ;  if,  like  the 
flowers,  it  cannot  grow  in  silence ;  if,  like  leaven,  it  cannot  spread  invi« 
sibly ;  if,  like  the  sun,  it  cannot  move  without  noise ;  if,  when  the  small- 
est stone  is  laid  on  its  temple,  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  must  be  heard 
resounding  through  the  land ;  if  she  loves  no  place  so  well  as  ''Meshach," 
and  never  thrives  so  well  as  in  *<  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  then  her  character 
is  somewhat  equivocal.  The  atmosphere  is  always  in  a  noxious  state 
when  it  generates  thunder  ;  and  that  salamandrine  liberality,  which  ac- 
counts fire  the  mo&t  pleasant  dwelling-place,  is  surely  neither  the  daughter 
of  truth,  nor  the  sister  of  charity. 

After  the  lengthened  discussions  which  this  subject  has  already  under- 
gone, if  any  movement  be  considered  necessary  at  present,  in  our  opinion, 
an  enlightened  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church 
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ind  eovntry  would  dictate  that  this  should  be  a  calm  and  candid  attempt 
al  Botoal  explanation — to  have  it  marked  off  by  a  series  of  well-defined 
propositions,  how  far  parties  are  agreed,  and  in  what  precise  points  they 
differ.     This  seems  to  be  demanded  both  by  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
troth  and  chanty.     On  the  one  hand,  we  see  quite  clearly  that  our  Vo- 
JoDtary  brethren  haTe  been  put  into  mortal  terror  by  a  phantom  in  the 
form  of  persecution.     They  ha^e  wronght  themselves  up  into  a  state  of 
high  excitement,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pouring  forth  the  most  vehe- 
V  mtoX  denunciations  against  something  which  they  call  the  establishment 
principle,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  something  totally  different  from  that 
principle,  as  held  by  the  Free  Church,  by  Reformed  Presbyterians,  by  the 
Original  Secession,  or  even  by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.   And 
sorely  both  truth  and  charity  demand  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
set  them  right  on  this  matter,  so  that  they  may  no  longer  vex  their  minds 
nor  exhaust  their  bodies  in  warring  against  shadows.   On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  multitudes,  who  are  odled  Volontaries,  are  not  so  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  condemn  Voluntaryism.     We  believe  that  muhitudes, 
who  are  generally  styled  Voluntaries,  would  denounce  the  opinion  that 
nations,  as  soch,  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.    But  that  sentiment 
is  what  we  consider  to  be  the  Voluntary  principle,  against  which,  and 
against  which  alone,  as  thus  understood,  our  opposition  has  been  whollv 
directed.     We  do  not  disagree  with  our  Voluntary  brethren  so  much 
about  State  pay,  as  about  the  principle  on  which,  among  them,  this  has 
usually  been  condemned — about  the  principle  that  nations,  as  such,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.     To  this  principle  we  have  ever  been,  and 
ever  must  continue  to  be,  most  determined  opponents.     To  us  it  seems 
a  godless  principle,  which  not  only  leads  to,  but  the  essence  of  which  is, 
national  atheism.     Religion  necessarily  results  from  the  relation  between 
rational  creatures  and  God ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  nations  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  God.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  our  Voluntary  brethren 
should  give  some  farther  explanation  on  this  head.    If  they  are  prepared 
deliberately  to  maintain  that  nations,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, then  let  them  lay  aside  all  ambiguity  and  reserve ;  let  them  state 
their  principle  openly  and  manfully ;  let  them  declare  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  that  Ali  and  Jehovah,  that  Christ  and 
Antichrist  ought  to  be  equally  regarded  in  all  national  transactions ;  let 
them  hold  this  forth  to  their  own  people  and  others,  as  the  Voluntary  prin- 
ciple— as  the  principle  which  makes  all  endowments  sinful ;  and  do  not 
let  them  nibble  away  at  the  question  of  endowments,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  or  the  chief  question  between  them  and  us.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  prepared  to  admit  that  nations,  as  such,  have  to  do  with  religion ; 
if  they  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  their  social  capacity,  all  states  and 
kingdoms  are  bound  to  acknowledge  one  God,  in  opposition  to  polytheism, 
and  to  acknowledge  a  three- one  God  in  opposition  to  Socinianism  ;  if 
they  are  prepared  bona  fide  to  maintain,  that  in  all  their  associated  act* 
ings,  nations  are  bound  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  their  rule,  to  frame 
their  laws  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
peace,  and  war,  and  commerce,  by  its  precepts,  and  to  seek  that  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  tenor  of  the  administration,  be  in  nothing  con- 
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trary  to  its  requirements ;  in  fine,  if  they  admit  that  nationa  are  hcmnd  to 
lay  ont  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of  the  divine  ^ory,  and  for  tha 
welfare  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
infringing  on  personal  liberty,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  oa 
the  one  hand,  r  nd  without,  on  the  other  hand,  using  means  that  are  in* 
competent  to  tl*e  nature  of  the  civil  power  to  use,  or  seeking  ends  that 
are  inoompeten;  to  the  nature  of  the  civil  power  to  prosecute;  if  they 
admit  this,  then  the  great  principle  is  safe,  and  the  only  difference  in  that 
case  would  be  a  difference  in  regard  to  details;  and,  in  so  fares  these' 
may  refer  to  the  mere  question  about  the  payment  of  ministers,  we  have 
always  regarded  this  as  holding  a  very  snboniinate  place,  as  being  chiefly 
a  contest  between  the  interests  of  parties,  which  a  little  more  of  the  grace 
of  patience  on  the  one  side,  and  of  generosity  on  the  other,  would  for  ever 
terminate.     In  certain  circumstances,  we  think  endowments  would  be 
exceedingly  useful ;  and,  in  a  united  state  of  the  Church,  they  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  a  sustentation  fund  for  the  whole  country,  by 
which  the  strong  help  the  weak :  but,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the 
Church,  they  are  inexpedient  in  the  judgement  of  many  who  consider  them 
lawful ;  and  the  Original  Secession  Synod,  in  all  its  vindications  of  the 
principle  of  establishments,  has  never  given  any  opinion  about  the  pro- 
priety of  endowments  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church.    It  is  the  prin« 
ciple,  upon  which  we  understand  endowments  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Voluntaries,  to  which  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Original  Secession  are  opposed ;  and  if  any  movement  had  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  we  think  this  movement  should  have  been  an  attempt 
at  mutual  explanation,  to  ascertain  whether  our  Voluntary  brethren  main- 
tain or  deny  that  nations,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as 
above  explained,  so  that  a  truce  might  have  been  concluded,  if  possible, 
or  the  subject  of  debate  presented  in  such  definite  terms  as  would  allow 
the  contest  to  be  carried  on  to  the  advancement  of  truth. 

We  therefore  exceedingly  regret  that  nothing  less  could  satisfy  the 
consciences  of  our  brethren,  than  an  attempt  to  fan  the  embers  of  this 
almost  extinguished  fire.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  any  one  should  have 
considered  that  he  was  acting  a  Christian  and  commendid>le  part,  in  again 
converting  the  pulpit  into  a  tocsin  of  discord  on  this  question.  It  is 
especially  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  Dr  Wardlaw*s  standing  should 
have  been  so  far  led  away  from  the  wisdom  becoming  his  years,  and  should 
have  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  that 
Christian  concord,  in  praise  of  which  he  has  so  often  spoken  and  written, 
as  to  convert  the  Sabbath  and  the  pulpit  into  the  means  of  a  g^tuitoos 
and  most  offensive  attack  upon  a  highly  respectable  body  of  professing 
Christians,  and  upon  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  that  venerated 
compend  of  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  We  are 
exceedingly  averse  to  gird  on  our  armour  for  this  warfare,  not  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  our  own  principles,  nor  from  any  fear  to  encounter 
even  giants  in  such  a  cause,  but  because  we  think  our  Voluntary  brethren 
and  ourselves  might  both  be  better  employed ;  that  there  is  work  enough 
for  us  both,  room  for  all  our  **  fighting  men,"  to  get  their  hearts'  content 
of  war  in  defending  the  common  interests  of  Protestantism,  and  keeping 
in  check  the  multitudinous  and  barbarous  hordes  of  infidelity. 
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Dr  WardlaW's  kctare  is  entitled,  **  The  Headship  of  Christ  as  afiected 
hj  National  Church  EstaUishments."  It  is  designed  to  ahew  that  the 
headship  of  Christ  is  inconsistent  with  civil  establtthments.  With  no  de- 
■re  to  depreciate  the  performance  of  an  opponent,  and  with  every  senti- 
■ent  of  respect  for  the  talenta  and  sentiments  of  the  lecturer  before  ns, 
ve  feel  constrained  to  eaj,  what  we  would  rather  not  hf  ve  said,  that  the 
hefcore  k  fiseble  and  ineffective,  and  we  should  judge  thi .  the  more  can- 
M  and  enlightened  of  our  Voluntary  friends  will  admit  that  it  is  a  de- 
cided failure.  In  making  this  statement  we  detract  nothing  from  the  high 
Berita  of  Dr  Wardlaw ;  but  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  is  a 
poaition  so  unfavourable  to  Voluntaryism  that  it  makes  even  the  strong 
ven  appear  feeble,  when  they  attempt  to  bend  it  to  the  defence  of  that 
•fstem.  Nevertheless  we  discern  in  the  lecture  many  of  the  distinguish- 
ing excellencies,  and  also  some  of  the  defects  by  which  Dr  Wardlaw'a 
writings  have  been  all  along  characterised.  In  all  his  works  we  discern 
the  aiOTements  of  a  very  able  and  accomplished  rather  than  of  a  great 
Bind ;  we  listen  to  a  very  sensible  and  well-bred  man  rather  than  to  a 
profoond  philosopher*  In  his  works  we  seldom  meet  in  with  what  may 
|Mtiperly  be  called  great  or  ennobling  thoughts ;  or  with  passages  that 
indicate  the  inspiration  of  genius ;  or  with  any  certain  evidences  of  high 
logical  or  metaphysical  power ;  but  he  possesses  so  many  ordinary  quali- 
fioitions  in  a  superior  degree,  as  have  raised  him  to  an  eminent  place  in 
the  theological  literature  of  the  day,  and  given  him  advantages  as  a  candi- 
date for  popularity  over  minds  immeasurably  his  superior,  but  who  had 
not  the  same  complete  round  of  natural  faculties  as  himself,  or  who  had 
not  been  so  well  trained,  as  he  has  been,  to  study  propriety  even  in  little 
things.  He  is  always  pleasant,  calm,  and  plausible,  and,  probably,  none 
of  his  contemporaries  surpass  him  in  the  capacity  of  saying  offensive 
things  in  a  polite  manner.  Indeed,  he  possesses  this  capacity  in  so  ex- 
quisite a  degree  as  to  give  even  to  very  bitter  things  the  appearance  of 
meekness.  All  his  writings  are  more  remarkable  for  taste,  than  for 
genius,  for  gracefulness  than  strength ;  for  tact  more  than  for  compre- 
henaioOi  When  he  comes  down  to  the  field  of  strife  he  is  found  to  be 
more  expert  in  using  the  shield  than  the  spear ;  he  is  an  Ulysses  rather 
than  an  Achilles  or  an  Ajax ;  he  has  more  of  the  **  warlike  wiles  "  of  the 
great  Carthaginian,  than  of  the  ample  range  of  his  eye  and  the  daring  of 
his  spirit — being  fitter  to  imitate  him  in  throwing  serpents  into  the  ships 
of  Enmenes,  than  in  crossing  the  Alps,  and  carrying  dismay  to  the  gates 
of  *'  the  eternal  city."  The  present  lecture  bears  on  it  the  general  im- 
press of  Dr  Wardiaw's  mind.  It  is  calm  and  well-bred  in  its  tone  |  but, 
as  a  piece  of  reasoning,  it  is,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  loose* 
jointed ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  it  anything  bearing  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  question ;  and,  beneath  a  very  smooth  surface,  it  contains  many 
things  that  are  ungenerous  and  offensive. 

As  want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  proceed  farther  at  present,  we 
must  defer  our  review  of  the  lecture  itself  until  next  number.  Mean- 
while,  we  may  notice  two  things  that  require  to  be  mentioned,  which  are 
not  properly  parts  of  the  lecture  itself.  First,  Dr  Wardlaw  has  singled 
OQt  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  sub- 
jects of  a  direct  and  formal  attack.    He  was  under  no  necessity,  snrelyt 
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in  proclaiming  the  truth,  to  assault  a  particular  denomination  in  the  i 
ner  he  has  done ;  he  could  not  hut  know  that  this  would  be  offensive,  and 
that  it  would  likely  provoke  controversy.  In  the  second  placty  The  series 
of  lectures,  of  which  Dr  Wardlaw's  is  the  first,  are  to  be  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  day.  We  think  this  arrangement  quite  indefensible. 
We  are  exceedingly  disposed  to  call  in  question,  whether  it  can  answer 
any  of  the  ends,  civil  or  religious,  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  set  apart 
by  God,  to  devote  any  portion  of  it  to  the  express  purpose  of  formally 
assailing  the  principles  and  the  confessions  of  other  churches,  in  the  man- 
ner Dr  Wardlaw  has  done.  The  discussion  of  such  subjects,  to  a  pro- 
miscuous  audience,  is  certain  to  awaken  party  feelings,  to  generate  politi- 
cal musings,  to  engender  envyings,  and  strifes,  and  contentions,  and  to 
produce  a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  that  holy  calm  which  the  Sabbath 
requires ;  and,  as  coinciding  with  other  encroachments,  we  think  such  dis- 
cussions calculated  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  distinction  between  the  Sabbath 
and  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If  Dr  Candlish,  or  Dr  Buchanan,  or 
Dr  Willis,  or  Mr  Lorimer  and  Mr  Gibson,  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Free  Church,  were  to  be  as  imprudent  as  follow  the  example  set  bj  Dr 
Wardlaw,  and  to  have  a  course  of  opposition  lectures,  assailing  the 
opinions  of  the  Independents  and  United  Presbyterians,  it  would  convert 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  debate,  and  be  no  better  than  the  running  of 
railway  trains. 

We  hope,  however,  that  this  agitation  will  not  spread,  even  among  the 
Voluntaries ;  we  hope  that  it  is  merely  a  land  wind,  which  has  been  ge- 
nerated among  the  mountains,  and  the  force  of  which  will  never  reach 
farther  than  the  surface  of  the  sea. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
FoBEioir. 

EuBOPB. — France, — Doings  of  Popery  perhaps,  even  Loais  Philippe  may  U?e  to 
and  Protestaniitm.  Ever  since  Louis  find  that  he  has  nourished  a  power  whose 
Philippe  came  to  the  throne  of  France  faTour  cannot  be  won  eten  by  the  great- 
he  seems  to  have  felt  ill  at  ease  for  the  est  kindness.  Meanwhile  It  is  satisfbe- 
Btability  of  his  throne,  from  the  growing  tory  to  find,  that  the  friends  of  truth  in 
power  and  the  ambitious  doings  of  Po-  France  are  not  unobservant  of,  or  indif- 
perj.  Unable,  however,  to  put  any  ferent  to  its  doings, 
check  to  it,  and  yielding  probably  to  <*  As  to  France,"  says  the  correspon- 
domestic  influence  and  Jesuitical  counsel  dent  of  Evangelical  ChrUundom,  **  I  have 
rather  than  his  own  convictions,  he  has  several  facts  to  state  respecting  the  po» 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  con-  sition  and  doings  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
ferring  on  it  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  First,  I  may  mention  that  Pius  IX.  has 
and,  in  this  way,  securing  the  good  graces  recently  appointed  two  new  cardinals, 
of  the  Pope  himself.  Popery,  on  the  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  and  the 
other  hand,  while  cordially  accepting  of  Archbishop  of  Bourges.  Little  is  known 
every  gift,  and,  in  return,  flattering  as  to  the  character  of  these  two  prelates. 
Louis  Philippe,  now  in  his  old  age,  into  If  I  am  well  informed  the  ArcbMshop 
a  good  opinion  of  himself,  has  not  been  of  Cambray  is  a  proficient  scholar  of  the 
slow  to  improve  such  occasions  for  ex-  Jesuits — very  much  opposed  to  the  opi- 
tending  her  influence  and  power.     And,  nions  of  our  age—very  crafty,  intrigQlii^ 
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Old  ftrabitions.  and  Tery  much  diiliked 
bj  the  liberals  of  his  diocese.  He  lias 
wril  eemed,  yon  tee,  of  Borne,  the  hon- 
ear  of  a  red  bat  1 

«*  That  which  is  most  remarkable  in 
lUt  appointment  is  the  speech  delivered 
by  Plus  IX.  The  Ponti£f  said,  that  he 
fejoieed  thoa  to  testi^  his  regard  to  hia 
4mr  son,  the  Moti  CkHatian  King  Louii 
FUBppe^  and  that  he  was  happy  to  do 
smsething  which  would  afford  him  plea- 
sare.  Very  well.  Pius  IX.  and  Loais 
Philippe  live  in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
each  other.  Our  king  has  resumed  the 
title  of  onr  ancient  monarchs;  he  is 
called  Mo9i  CkriaHan^  that  is  to  say, 
MmS  RomUK  according  to  the  Pope*s 
Meaning.  He  is  the  very  dear  son  of 
his  Holiness.  Certainly  it  was  not  sup- 
posed by  France,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1830,  that  the  King,  who  had  just 
been  borne  to  the  throne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people,  would  cnUiTate  so 
dose  an  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  See 
as  this.  She  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
to  be  so  touching  an  interchange  of  affec- 
tion between  these  two  powers.  Louis 
Philippe  is  growing  old,  and  perhaps  he 
DO  longer  perceiTCs  what  are  the  real 
opinions  of  the  country  on  these  matters. 
▲s  for  us  Protestants,  we  have  to  pay 
the  expense  of  these  transactions  with 
Borne,  and  onr  liberty  is  the  more  re- 
stricted ss  the  Crown  is  more  desirous 
of  aoqniring  the  good  graces  of  the  Holy 
Father.** 

Nor  is  Protestantism  altogether  inae- 
tire.  Frequent  opportunities  are  occur- 
ring for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  even 
in  some  of  the  most  Popish  districts,  and 
•the  friends  of  truth  are  up  and  doing, 
and  hastening  with  greater  activity  than 
beretofbre,  and  according  to  the  means 
In  their  power,  to  turn  them  to  some 
good  aeconnt.  Evangelization  continues 
to  progress,  and  a  new  agency  has  been 
prepared,  adapted  to  their  altered  cir- 


*^  A  new  and  interesting  institution, 
•ays  the  same  correspondent,"  has  been 
founded  in  Paris,  and  is  shortly  to  be 
opened ;  I  mean  a  Semimary  for  Evan' 
pdUU.  I  will  briefly  explain  the  object 
of  this  establishment.  Since  the  frequent 
awakenings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  population,  the  number 
of  Protestant  pastors  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient. Every  day,  so  to  speak,  the  Com- 
mlttoo  of  the  Evangelical  Society  receives 


letters  earnestly  requesting  ministers  of 
the  gospel  for  villages  which  are  desirous 
of  embracing  Protestantism,  and  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  labourers. 

**  It  has  therefore  appeared  desirable 
to  train  evangeluia,  who  may  answer  the 
pressing  call  of  the  moment.  These  new 
agents  will  occupy  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  colporteurs  and  pastors, 
properly  so  called.  Colporteurs  gene- 
rally belong  to  the  industrious  classes; 
for,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  special 
work,  they  must  have  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  be  accustomed  to  fatigue. 
These  humble  and  worthy  labourers  have 
received  but  little  education  ;  their  faith 
is  firm,  but  not  very  enlightened,  and 
they  are  not,  in  most  instances,  capable 
of  presiding  at  meetings  for  edification. 
Neither  can  they  combat  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  difficulties  and  objections  of 
Bomanists.  On  the  other  hand,  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  are,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  scarce  in  our  land,  and  their 
support  requires  an  expenditure  which 
sometimes  exceeds  the  resources  of  our 
religious  sodeties.  The  evangelists 
will  constitute  a  sort  of  middle  class. 
Better  instructed  than  the  colporteurs, 
they  will  not  require  the  long  classical 
education  of  the  pastors.  They  will  be 
enabled  suitably  to  expound  the  word 
of  God ;  to  answer  questions  which 
may  be  proposed  to  them  by  Papists  and 
infidels ;  to  conduct  meetings  for  edifica- 
tion ;  in  short,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
home  missionaries.  But  they  will  not 
receive  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  not 
being  invested  with  the  pastoral  office, 
they  will  abstain  f^om  administering  the 
sacraments. 

"  The  seminary  recently  founded  in 
Paris  by  some  pious  persons  is  intended 
for  the  training  of  these  agents.  Toung 
men  will  be  admitted  into  it  who  have 
received  an  elementary  education ;  they 
will  then  be  prepared  for  their  vocation 
by  a  course  of  two  years'  study.  They 
will  learn  neither  Greek,  Latin,  nor 
matters  of  erudite  theology;  but  they 
vrill  be  taught  to  expound  the  Bible,  and 
will  apply  themselves  to  the  delivery 
of  popular  discourses.  The  president  of 
this  excellent  establishment  is  to  be  M. 
Bumier,  a  demiidonary  pastor  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  a  man  well  known  both 
for  his  piety  and  ability.  He  vHll  be 
capable  of  giving  the  young  men  confided 
to  his  care  the  best  of  instmetiotts.** 
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ITioi^arif.  — The  following  eitrtct  ii 
from  a  letter  of  Mr  Sftphir,  a  converted 
Jew  of  the  city  of  Petth,  addressed  to  tlie 
Bev.  Robert  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Sootlaad*8  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  that 
place.     It  is  remarkable  for  the  full  and 
explicit   confession   of    faith    in    Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  which  it  contains, 
and,   more  particnlarlj,  as  affording  an 
illustrstion  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Jew, 
himself  a  convert,  would  deal  with  his 
unconverted  brethren  in  seeking  to  bring 
them  to   the  faith  of  the  gospel.     Mr 
Saphir  and  his  family,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected,   were     announced    in    the   first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  after  the  disruption,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  their  mifsion  to  God's  an- 
cient people.     His  letter,  dated  Berlin, 
June  14.  1847,  describes  an  interview  he 
had  with  Babbi  Dr  Geiger  of  Breslau: — 
'*  As  you  know,  Dr  Geiger  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  modern  school,  and 
the  originator  and  defender  of  the  reform 
party,  his  reception  of  me,  at  first,  was 
quite  fHendly.    He  asked,  soon  after,  my 
name.    When  he  heard  this  he  remained, 
indeed,  still  in  the  same  friendly  position 
— «dded,  however,  soon,  *  Now  I  know 
you  also.'    '  How  so  ?*  1  asked.    '  I  have 
heard,*  he  replied,  Hhat  you  were  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  synagogue,  that 
you    employed    yourself    with    literary 
matters,  and  had  a  heart  for  Jewish  in- 
terests, and  took  part  in  their  efforts; 
that  then,  to  the  astonishment  and  vexa- 
tion  of  the  whole  synagogue,  yon   re- 
nounced their  connexion,  placed  yourself 
in  opposition  to  them,  and  threw  yourself 
into  the  arms  of  the  hostile  party.    Now, 
I  cannot  but  say  to  you  openly,  that  your 
▼isit  is,  in  any  case  welcome  to  me,  but 
rather,   much  rather,  would  I  that  you 
had  visited  me,  not  as  a  deserter,  but  as 
•till  one  of  us.'     *  I  am  become  no  de- 
serter  by    my   conversion,'    I    replied. 
'  Jewish  interests  occupy  me  still  more 
than  before,  nor  have  I  thrown  myself 
into  the  arms  of  any  hostile  party.'    Be- 
fore, however,  I  could  explain  this  affir- 
mation, he  interrupted  me,  and  proceed- 
ed :  '  Whoever  withdraws  fcom  a  conneo- 
tion  into  which  he  has  entered  with  any 
society — desires  to  know  nothing  more  of 
them — pursues  no  nM>re  the  same  inter- 
ests, is  rightly  considered  as  an  enemy 
and  contemner  of  this  society.*     *  Ton 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  false  point  of 
Tiew,'  I  said ;  '  I  entered  into  no  volun- 


tary eonneocion  with  this  tooiety.     I  waa 
only  bom  in  it.    Then  was  I  blind,  and 
now  I  see.     The  whole  difference  is  jost 
this — that  I  am  now  an  Israelite,  who  be- 
lieves,  from  full   conviction,    that    the 
Word,  which  was  with  the  Father  from 
eternity,   has   become  flesh..-that  Jesot 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  is  traa 
God  and  true  man,  and  that  in  him  kM 
appeared  the  Messiah,  expected  by  all 
Israelites.     Why,  then,  is  it  because  I 
believe  this  most  firmly,  and  publicly  con- 
fess it,  and  desire  and  strive  that  all  ny 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh  believe  it 
and  give  heed  to  this  holy  gospel,  whidh 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth — ^why  is  it,  be- 
cause I  observe,  and  strive,  and  pray  that 
Israel  may  be  saved,  that  you  draw  the 
very  opposite  conclusion,  vii.,  that  I  have 
gone  over  to  a  hostile  camp?  *  No,'  I 
continued;  'just  becanse  I  am  a  Jew, do 
I  believe  on  and  confess  Jesna  Christ  at 
God-man,   and  Savionr  of  the  world; 
and,*  added  I,  •  the  matter  is  quite  sim- 
pie,  for  to  this  faith  must  every  one  come 
who  holds  the   whole   Old   Testament, 
Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.     Of  him  they  aU 
prophesied-»to  him  point  aQ — ordinan- 
ces, persons,  events;  all  were  shadows 
and  types  of  future  things.     And  who 
had,  and  still  has,  the  Old  Testament  ? 
who  else  but  the  Jews.     The  beathan 
had  to  force  their  way  throngh  Jndaian 
to   Christianity;   consequently»   a  right 
believing  Christian  is  nothing  but  a  true 
Israelite.'    In   this  spirit  I  proceeded 
for  a  considerable   time.     To   this   be 
either  would  or  could  retora  no  other 
answer,  than  that,  with  a  smiling,  eoo- 
temptuons  mein,  he  said,  that  all  these 
are  but  pietistieal  forms  of  speech,  mere 
sweet,  ensnaring  phnsea,  got  by  rote, 
and  such  like.     *  No,'  I  replied,   '  we 
have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  which 
you  do  well  that  ye  take  heed.'     •  Yon 
call  faith  pietism.'     '  I  know  of  no  other 
pietism.   I  believe,  and  therefore  I  speak. 
I  have  learned  nothing  by  rote ;  but  I 
have  -examined   the   Word    of    tmth.' 
When  he  heard  this  expression,  he  put 
on   again  a  half  angry,  half  disdainfU 
sneer,   and   exclaimed,    ■  Schtosh  1  *    (I 
must  here  explain  that  this  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  thus  written  mtsv,  and  means.^bfi]|f, 
but  with  the  addiUonal  idea  of  ridictik>na. 
ness — therefore,  vidimdoug  filfy.)     On 
this  I  conld  do  nothfaig;  bat  witb  i 
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id  MrntttiiMi  kj  down  a  tettimony 

•  trath,  aod  dseiare  to  him  solemnly 
E  had  bean  hrouRht  from  ■cienca, 
r  to  aallad,  to  simple  faith,  aod  how 
I  laamed  the  nothingneM  of  all  ho- 
vUom,  and  all  philosophieal  sya- 

ia  the  thingt  of  God;  and,  on  the 
band,  have  been  made  acquainted 
graea  and  truth  through  the  Got* 
It  it  impottible  for  me  to  write  in 
Mar  all  that  patted  in  thlt  inter- 
'  Tow  will  not  induce  me,*   he 

to  enter  into  a  contett  about  the 
of  Judaism  or  Christianity.  I  will 
*•,  according  to  your  assertion,  that 
nsly  belicTe ;  but  I  declare  it  all  to 

tort  of  madness.'  *  You  cannot 
ily  be  in  earnest,'  I  answered.  '  I 
wall  you  do  not  eontider  me  erased.' 
I,  then,'  taid  he,  '  I  honour  your 
ttlon,  but  I  declare  protelytixing  to 
irwardoets,  baseness,  fraud,  and 
'  And  should  you,  indeed,'  I  re- 

'  share  the  opinion  of  the  most  ig- 
ft  and  lowest  of  the  people  ?— should 
indeed  believe  that  the  eminent, 
id,  and  truly  pious  men,  who  stand 
I  bead  of  the  missionary  Institutions, 
othing  but  ignorant,  forward  im- 
ra,  and,  at  you  say,  enemies  to  the 
to  boot  ?  Such  an  attertion  is  ab- 
'  Here  he  appeared  evidently  em- 
■td^  declared,  however,  that  I 
1  not  induce  him  to  embrace  Chrit- 
y.  On  which  f  taid,  and  with  thit 
idad  my  vitit,  *  It  never  once  oc- 
d  to  me  that  I  would  convince  a 
» learned  as  Dr  Geiger  in  a  tingle 
That  1  with  tuch  a  result,  I  con* 

•  yon  freely.  For  this  time  it  tnf- 
jtbat  I  have  exhibited  to  you  what 
lith  it,  and  have  pointed  to  the 
Ida  on  which  it  rettt,  and  to  the  fn* 
•f  the  calamaiet  which  are  raited 
It  it ;  and  once  more,  I  repeat,  at 
If,  my  confession  and  testimony,— 
H  is  a  faithftil  taying,  and  worthy 
I  acceptation,  that  in  Jetut  Chritt 
baa  been  revealed  in  flesh;  that 
Christ  is  the  Meteiah,  and  Saviour 

I  world,  who  caaie  to  redeem  man* 
from  sin,  Satan,  world,  and  death ; 
hare  is  no  other  name  by  which  we 
«  saved;  that  all  our  knowledge 
»nffeth  up ;  that  our  own  righteous- 
lannot  justify  us  before  God,  but 
which  worketh  by  love.*  I  took 
after  exchanging  a  few  friend- 
rdt  with  him,  and  begging  him  to 


make  this  a  tuiyect  of  refleetion.''-.AIii. 
nonary  Rteard  oftk*  Frte  Ckurek. 

AtiA. — Tmrkey, — Btpual  ta  tht  «»- 
eimU  Armtman  Ckurcku,  From  a  com- 
munication  in  Evam^tHeal  ChritUmdow^  on 
the  **  religious  prospects  of  Asia  Minor," 
we  gather  a  few  additional  partieulara 
respecting  the  remarkable  movemantt  go- 
ing forward  In  the  andeot  Armenian 
Church,  at  referred  to  in  our  latt  num- 
ber, not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  writer, 
speaking  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  as  oontrasted  with 
that  of  the  Armenians,  observes :  **  The 
missionaries  have  more  hope  for  the 
Armenians — the  New  Testament  it  tran- 
slated into  their  language,  and  Mr  Riggs 
is  now  busy  with  the  Old ;  they  are  an 
intelligent  people,  occupying  the  most 
lucrative  pottt;  there  it  much  of  can- 
dour in  their  character,  and  readinets  to 
examine,  like  the  Bereans,  whether  these 
things  are  so ;  may  there  be  similar  fknita. 
The  latest  accounts  from  Constantinopla 
show,  that  the  inquirers  now  number  by 
thousands  in  that  city  alone.  If  they  can 
but  be  delivered  from  the  trammels  of 
their  most  ignorant  priesthood,  we  mmj 
look  for  an  extended  movement  among 
them.  In  the  Rev.  Mr  Grimshaw's 
statements,  published  in  EpampMeal 
CArUiendom,  Nicomedia,  and  Brousa, 
and  other  places,  are  mentioned  as  placea 
where  the  nuclei  of  Protestant  Churchet 
are  ahready  formed.  The  lact  of  to  many 
hundred  copiet  of  the  word  of  God  being 
in  circulation  among  the  Armeniant  it, 
in  ittelf,  the  most  favourable  feature  that 
could  be  desired.*' 

China, — The  English  residents  at 
Shanghae  have  erected  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  agents  of  the  London  Mi^ 
slonary  Society  are  labouring  assidnontly 
at  the  teveral  free  port  townt.  At  Shang^ 
hae,  where  the  Rev.  Mr  Medhurtt  re- 
gularly preachet  in  the  Chinete  language^ 
they  had  only  one  termon  every  Sabbath 
for  a  time;  then  they  attempted  two; 
and  now  they  liave  service  at  the  Miarioa 
Chapel  every  Sabbath  day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  Tuetday  and  Friday  even* 
ingt.  Their  average  atteadanoa  it  300, 
sometimes  500.  "  It  it  pleating  to  ob- 
serve how  attentively  they  listen,  every 
eye  being  turned  towards  the  preacher, 
and  every  ear  open  to  catch  the  sounds  of 
his  voice ;  while  they  uniformly  rise  when 
prayer  is  offered,  and  keep  their  eyet  on 
the  bookt  while  the  Scriptures  are  read.*' 
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At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  of  London,  and  at  their  ex- 
pense, Wang'Show-yiih,  a  native  convert 
and  member  of  the  church,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  a  tract-distributor,  and  lias  already 
▼isited  several  towns  and  distributed  tracts, 
and  conversed  with  the  people  in  places 
to  which  the  missionaries  could^have  had 
no  access.  **  He  engages'*  says  the  mis- 
sionaries in  letters  subsequently  received, 
**  in  acts  of  social  devotion,  and  his  pray- 
ers are  truly  evangelical,  as  well  as  sim- 
ple and  earnest.  His  knowledge  of  his 
own  language  is  very  extensive,  and  his 
judgment  as  to  the  use  of  terms,  and  the 
moulding  of  expressions,  is  so  enlarged 
and  correct,  that  we  have  already  found 
him  of  great  service  in  revising  the  tran- 
slation of  the  Scriptures.*' 

Afbica. — Old  Calabar Superstitiom 

and  rdiffious  customs  of  the  people,~~-They 
believe  in  one  God,  in  a  future  state,  and 
in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits ;  but  their 
ideas  on  these  subjects  were  dim  and 
confused,  and  were  formed  by  them  into 
a  system  of  cruel  and  bloody  superstition. 
They  have  their  /m/m,  or  sacred  things. 
These  are  generally  human  sculls,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  court-yard  and 
house,  and  are  regarded  as  objects  of 
protection.  Their  aid  is  sought  when 
any  matter  of  importance  is  to  be  trans- 
acted. The  mode  of  doing  so  is  not  de- 
scribed ;  but  as  the  Grecian  princes  con- 
sulted the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  as  the 
Komans  drew  their  prognostications  from 
the  entrails  of  beasts  and  the  flights  of 
birds,  so  do  the  king  and  chiefs  of  Cala- 
bar invoke  the  aid  of  the  unseen  beings 
repesented  by  these  jujus.  Thus  Eyam- 
ba  performed  many  jujus  before  he  un- 
dertook his  warlike  expedition  against 
the  people  of  Omun.  They  have  their 
customs  for  the  dead.  One  of  these  is 
to  build  what  is  called  a  devil  house,  a 
place  open  at  the  gable  end,  and  to  ex- 
pose in  it  various  kinds  of  food,  cala- 
bashes, and  such  articles.  Another  and 
more  dreadful  custom  is  that  of  offering 
human  sacrifices  when  persons  of  rank 
die.  This  horrid  practice  arises  from 
the  belief  that  the  station,  comfort,  and 


grandeur  of  the  departed  result  from 
the  number  of  slaves  that  he  has  to 
attend  him  ;  and,  consequently,  the  num- 
ber of  persons,  generally  slaves,  sUun  oa 
such  occasions,  depends  upon  the  wealth 
and  affection  of  the  relatives.  This  fear^ 
fnl  custom,  which  prevails  over  all  Wes- 
tern Central  Africa,  still  obtains  at  Old 
Calabar.  King  Eyo  haa  set  himaelf 
against  it,  and  in  Creek  Town  it  is  not  done 
publicly  ;  but  in  Duke  Town  the  nsissioii- 
aries  had  distinct  evidence  that  it  was 
practised  to  an  appalling  extent.  On  the 
Sabbath  before  they  left  Calabar  to  escape 
the  unhealthy  season,  one  hundred  hu- 
man beings  were  sacrificed  in  honour  of 
a  chief  who  had  died  the  preceding  night 
They  have  also  their  ordeal  for  witchcraft. 
This  too  is  a  sanguinary  custom.  Like 
most  heathen  nations,  they  believe  that 
persons,  supematurally  assisted,  have  the 
power  of  exerting  upon  others  a  malig- 
nant influence,  which  procures  their  death. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  seldom  think  that 
any  great  man  dies  by  the  natural  opera> 
don  of  disease.  His  death  is  attribolad 
to  this  evil  influence ;  suspicion  liatta  npoa 
certain  parties,  and  they  are  made  Co 
drink  a  deootion  of  poison  nata.  Tbo 
common  idea  is,  that  innooenee  aecares 
the  person  against  the  action  of  tiia  poi- 
son, and  that  the  guilty  only  die  ;  bat  it 
Is  a  deadly  draught,  destroying  nearly  ail 
that  are  made  to  drink  it.  Mr  Waddell's 
journal  describes  most  afleding  inatances 
of  the  wide  extent  to  which  this  wicked 
custom  obtains.  Besides  these  whidi  are 
BO  dreadfully  appalling,  and  whiefa  prove 
indeed  that  Old  Calabar  is  one  of  earth's 
dark  places,  the  habitation  of  cmelty, 
there  are  several  other  rites  Incidentally 
mentioned.  They  expose  on  fofSpaihs 
and  highways  portions  of  food,  sadi  aa 
chickens  and  eggs,  in  honoor  of  their  god; 
they  recognise  him  in  their  meals  by  off- 
ering to  him  a  part  of  what  they  eal  and 
drink ;  and  what  is  very  corloiiSy  th^ 
practise  circumcision  like  the  Jews,  and 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  Egbo  goat,  ilata 
on  high  festival  days. — MiuUmarif  ffsianrf 
ofth€  Unked  Prmbfitntm  Chunk, 
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ON   THE  DUTY  AND  ADVANTAGE  OF  BEING 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

HiSTORT  is  one  of  the  inost  usefal  of  all  stodies.  By  its  aid  we  Wwet 
wm  it  were,  through  all  ages,  and  become  enriched  with  their  wisdom.  The 
whole  human  race  is  made  to  pass  before  ns,  and  its  infinite  variety  of 
chmracter,  and  diversity  of  passions,  being  stripped  of  every  disgoise,  and 
presented  in  the  aspect  in  which  they  appear  to  the  calm,  penetrating,  and 
awfbUy  impartial  eye  of  time,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  means  of  becom- 
ing aoqnainted  with  human  nature.  In  the  world  we  see  what  men  pro- 
ftM9  to  be»  in  history  we  see  what  they  are.  As  students  of  providence, 
history  affords  us  a  large  induction  of  particulars,  a  due  consideration  of 
irfiich  may  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  of  the  higher  laws  of  the  divine 
administration,  and  of  those  great  and  comprehensive  principles  by  which 
the  loose  and  apparently  unconnected  events  of  time  are  united  together 
into  one  grand  and  harmonious  system. 

That  which  is  true  of  history,  as  a  whole,  is  especially  true  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  She  is  by  %a  the  most  important  society  on  earth. 
Though  science,  and  politics,  and  commerce,  may  occupy  a  higher  place 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  it  is  not  so  in  heaven,  not  so  with  angels,  not  so  with 
God.  The  Church  is  *<  the  city  of  the  living  God,"  **  the  place  where 
his  honour  dwelleth  ;**  her  head  is  exalted  far  above  all  the  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  heaven ;  in  subserviency  to  her  interests,  the  whole 
a&irs  of  the  universe  are  managed,  and  by  means  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  he  has  done  for  her,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  made  to  cover 
not  only  the  whole  earth,  but  the  whole  universe,  *'  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 

Besides  the  display  which  the  history  of  the  Church  affords  of  the 
character  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  fbe  whole 
plan  of  his  administration,  it  affords  us  examples  of  moral  greatness,  so 
brilliant  as  to  darken  the  renown  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  world.  In 
the  eyes  alike  of  reason  and  religion,  the  mighty  warriors,  and  renowned 
statesmen,  the  eloquent  orators  and  far-seeing  philosophers,  belong  to  a 
lower  rank  of  mind  than  '*  the  noble  cloud  of  witnesses"  who  devoted  them- 
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selves  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  The  greatness  of 
Alexander  and  Csesar,  is  as  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  the 
religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  inferior  to  *'  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God."  These  warriors  and  their  armies  were  the  mere  pioneers 
of  the  gospel  who  were  sent  before  her  to  level  hills,  and  elevate  valleys, 
and  make  highways  through  J^e  moral  wilderness ;  but  the  reformers  were 
the  body-guard  of  truth,  who  attended  her  person  and  partook  of  her 
triumphs ;  they  were  her  baiuiermen  and  her  captains,  who  displayed  her 
cause  ar\d  marshalled  her  armies,  who  stormed  the  hoary  fortresses  of 
superstition,  who  opened  its  dungeons  and  liberated  its  captives,  and 
entered  mankind  upon  a  career  of  liberty  which  is  destined  to  spread  un- 
til it  shall  issue  in  the  emancipation  of  the  world  and  the  dethronement 
of  him  who  is  now  the  world's  god.' 

While  the  civil  patriot  will  be  attentive  to  the  history  of  the  world,  he 
will  be  especially  so  to  the  history  of  his  own  country.  He  will  feel  an 
affectionate  and  filial  pleasure  even  in  the  dim  dawnings  of  historic  light, 
he  will  follow  it  onwards  flickering  amid  the  clouds  of  tradition,  until  it 
breaks  forth  into  the  noon- day  of  authenticated  history.  The  men  and 
the  manners  of  old,  the  tales  of  early  days,  the  wars,  triumphs,  defeats  of 
his  ancestors,  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  civil,  educational,  and  religions 
institutions  will  possess  an  interest  above  those  of  every  other  land.  That 
vague,  indefinite  feeling  for  the  human  species,  now  much  in  vogue  in  certain 
quarters,  which  aspires  to  raise  itself  on  the  rains  of  any  special  affection  for 
our  native  land,  and  which  teaches  us  to  regard  all  oountriea  as  alike,  is  a 
spurious  benevolence,  is  a  bastard  humanity,  is  the  merest  babyism  in  phi- 
losophy, and  is  utterly  alien  to  the  first  instincts  of  nature,  to  the  most 
mature  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  the  holiest  lessons  of  inspiration.  We  are 
taught  to  love  our  country  by  the  Bible—by  the  examples  of  patriarchs, 
and  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  even  by  the  tears  which  our  Saviour  sihed 
over  Jerusalem,  and  those  who  teach  that  every  country  ought  to  be 
loved  with  the  same  affection  as  our  own,  must  be  regarded  as  the  un- 
weaned  lambs  of  sentimentalism,  as  persons  whose  minds  ar^  not  jret  ade- 
quately constituted,  who  want  something  that  is  necessary  to  the  full 
and  complete  round  of  human  feeling.  %>  love  all  countries,  alike,  necea- 
sarily  implies,  that  we  should  love  ^1  persons  alike ;  and  if  the  stream  of 
human  feeling  were  thus  equalised,  its  waters  would  be  shallow  and  stag- 
nant— it  would  want  those  depths  which  are  necessary  to  bear  np  the 
weighty  interests  of  liberty  and  religion  at  home — it  would  want  those  cur- 
rents which  are  necessary  to  convey  these  precious  treasures  to  regions 
where  they  are  not  enjoyed.  His  own  country  will  be  dearer  to  every 
good  man  than  any  upon  earth,  and  its  history  will  have  charms  in  which 
that  of  no  other  people  partakes.  To  a  generous- minded  Scotchman, 
to  one  whose  heart  has  not  been  seared  by  selfishness,  nor  effeminated  by 
the  habitual  indulgence  of  his  feelings  about  spurious  objects,  the  exploits 
of  Hanntbal  will  be  less  interesting  than  those  of  Wallace,  and  much  as 
his  soul  may  stir  within  him,  when  he  reads  of  Marathon  and  Thermo- 
pylse,  it  will  vibrate  with  nobler  or  more  tender  emotions  when  he  reads 
of  Flodden  where  the  flower  of  his  country  fell,  or  of  Bannockburn,  where 
her  claim  to  freedom  was  so  gloriously  asserted. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  while  we  should  peruse  the  history  of  the 
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whole  Chnrdii  we  should  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  itself  it  is  a  history  fiiU  of  interest,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in 
noble  deedsy  instinct,  as  it  is,  with  noble  sentiments^  setting  before  us,  as 
it  does,  some  of  the  choicest  patterns  of  magnanimity  in  man,  and  some 
of  the  most  gracious  interpositions  on  the  part  of  God. 

*^  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  and  sought  out  of  all  those  that 
Uke  pleasure  therein.**  It  is  one  mark* of  a  truly  gracious  mind  to  feel 
delight  in  meditating  on  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  to  account  it  a  plea^ 
sure  to  be  enabled  to  do  something  to  perpetuate  a  remembrance  of  *<  the 
woodert  done  by  him  of  old."  To  be  careless  about  the  doings  of  the 
Lord  in  past  ages  is  to  manifest  a  most  ungenerous  and  selfish  spirit — a 
spirit  which,  provided  the  shade  of  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  be  enjoyed, 
is  entirely  careless  about  the  labours  of  man  by  which  they  were  planted, 
snd  utterly  thankless  for  the  care  of  God  by  which  they  were  preserved 
mnd  nourished.  And  the  same  thing  is  as  applicable  to  societies  as  to  in- 
diTtdoals.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  for 
God's  gracious  appearances  in  providence,  as  well  as  for  the  doctrines  of 
gospel  tmth.  Ignorance  or  heedlessness  of  what  God  hath  wrought  in 
RNmer  times  is  one  of  the  most  infallible  symptoms  of  a  declining 
Church,  one  of  the  most  certain  evidences  of  a  degenerate  age, — of  an 
age,  it  may  be,  abounding  in  men  of  great  ability,  but  an  age,  neverthe- 
MS,  of  little  men,  when  their  characters  and  achievments  are  tested  by 
Um  measuring  reed  of  everlasting  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Lord  returns  to  a  Church  in  mercy,  when  his  Spirit  begins  to  breathe  on 
the  dry  bones  in  the  valley,  when  he  removes  the  ashes  beneath  which 
the  fire  of  heaven  has  long  been  smouldering,  when,  in  plain  terme, 
Ihsre  has  been  a  return  of  life  and  power  to  a  Church  that  has  long  been 
dsad«  there  will  uniformly  be  a  **  remembering  whence  she  has  fallen,  and 
a  rnenting  and  doing  her  first  works." 

These  principles  pervade  the  whole  word  of  God.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clearly  proved  from  it  than  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  be  very  careful  in  bearing  her  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
against  her  own  ingratitude.  The  whole  Bible  is  constructed  on  this 
principle.  It  is  substantially  a  record  of  what  God  has  done  for  our  fallen 
race.  Hence  so  much  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  form  of  history.  Hence 
God  took  to  himself  the  name  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  **  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  Hence  he  condescended  to  call  him- 
self by  the  name  of  places  where  he  had  given  eminent  manifestations  of 
his  power,  or  of  his  grace.  ''  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel  where  thou  annoint- 
adst  the  pillar,  and  vowedst  the  vow."  "  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  which 
broogfat  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
Heoce  the  passover  was  instituted  to  be  a  memorial  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  as  well  as  a  type  of  their  salvation  by  Christ.  Hence  stones 
were  erected  to  be  a  memorial  of  their  passage  over  the  Jordan.  Hence 
fathers  were  commanded  to  shew  unto  their  children  **  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  and  his  strength,  and  the  wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done." 
Heoce  the  doings  of  the  Lord  were  celebrated  in  the  lofty  and  fascinating 
strains  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  particularly  in  those  noble  historical  psalms^ 
the  like  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  no  other  nation  for  the 
grandenr  of  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  the  elevation  of  mind  which 
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they  impart, — psalms  which  were  at  once  songs  of  lojalty  to  the  King  of 
kings,  lays  of  holy  patriotism  combining  all  that  was  richest  in  national 
associations,  and  martial  music  for  the  hosts  of  the  Lord,  to  animate  them 
in  all  their  conflicts  for  his  cause,  by  a  recollection  of  the  wonderful  deeds 
of  their  glorious  captain ;  all  these  psalms  are  so  many  parts  of  the 
Church's  testimony  for  God's  gracious  appearances  in  her  behalf;  and  never 
were  poetry  and  music  better  employed  than  in  setting  forth  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  Lord.  And  does  not  nature  itself  dictate  that  the  Church 
should  very  carefully  record  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  and  confess 
and  mourn  over  the  public  sins  of  which  she  has  been  guilty  from  age  to 
age?  When  God  confers  benefits  on  an  individual,  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  remember  these  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when  an  individnal  makes 
any  prominent  failure  in  duty,  he  will  bewail  and  grieve  over  it  through- 
out his  whole  existence  on  earth.  And  when  the  Lord  confers  benefits 
on  a  Church  or  nation,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  up  a  grateful 
sense  of  divine  g^[>odness  through  all  ages,  and  to  confess  the  more  signal 
instances  of  their  social  ingratitude  and  defections ;  for  the  benefits  though 
conferred  on  one  age  are  shared  by  all  that  follow,  and  the  divine  forbear- 
ance with  the  national  sins  of  one  generation  ought  to  be  praised  by  all 
that  succeed ;  for  had  these  been  punished  as  they  deserveid,  the  nation 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

Now  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  people  to  bear  a  testimony  for  God's  gra- 
cious appearances,  no  nation  since  the  Jews  are  under  a  weightier  obliga- 
tion than  our  own.  **  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fiohers  have 
told  us  what  works  the  Lord  did  in  their  days,  even  in  the  times  of  old." 
It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  specially  incumbent  on  the  Church  in  these  lands 
to  remember  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  her  by  God,  and 
we  ought  diligently  to  study  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  intelligently  to  perform  our  part  in  this  important  duty. 
Let  no  one  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  at  this  point  that  apostacy  began.  When  was  it  that  Israel 
first  apostatified  from  God,  and  began  to  serve  Baal  and  Ashtaroh  and 
the  other  idol-gods  of  Palestine  ?  It  was  when  a  generation  arose  who  had 
forgotten  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  had  done  for  Israel.  Very 
striking  are  the  terms  in  which  this  fact  is  recorded  by  the  inspired  histo- 
rian. *'  And  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all 
the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works 
of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they 
buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-Heres,  in  the  meant 
of  Ephraim,  in  the  north  side  of  the  hill  Giuish.  And  also  all  that  genera- 
tion were  gathered  unto  their  fathers,  and  there  arose  another  generation 
after  them  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had 
done  for  Israel.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  served  Baalim,  and  they  forsook  the  Lord  Grod  of  their  fathers, 
which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods, 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  them- 
selves unto  them,  and  provoked  tbe  Lord  to  anger.*'  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  apostacy  of  Israel  began  with  forget  fulness  of  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  them.    By  the  prophets  God  kept  up  a  permanent  tea- 
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timonj  against  the  forgetfulnesB  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  for  what  he  had 
wroagfat  in  their  behalf.  And  in  periods  of  revival  and  return  unto  the 
Lord,  there  was  a  special  acknowledging  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  done  for 
the  landy  as  maj  be  seen  in  what  is  recorded  of  Jehoshaphat,  Esra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  particularly  of  the  latter.  All  persons  who  are  even  mode- 
ratelj  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  know  that 
the  first  steps  of  her  departure  from  God  also  consisted  in  a  timid,  selfish* 
and  most  ungenerous  forgetfulness,  at  the  Revolution,  of  what  God  had 
done  for  her  in  former  times.*  This  increased  to  more  and  more  ingrati- 
tude, until  those  dark  and  dreary  days  of  moderatism,  during  which  there 
was  ao  utter  oblivion  by  the  Church  as  a  Church,  of  the  wondrous  works 
of  the  Lord.  Then  present  ease  and  future  advancement  became  the 
great  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  past,  the  glorious  past  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  most  of  her  ministers  were 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  from  which  those  who  knew  a  little  were  separated 
in  feeling  by  a  great  and  all  but  impassable  gulf.  But  when  God  began  to 
Tisit  that  Church  anew  with  his  fatherly  presence,  and  his  gracious  power 
— when  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into  her,  there  was  then 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  his  people  a  remembrance  of  former  times, 
they  were  led  to  think  of  whence  their  Church  had  fidlen,  and  to  repent 
and  aim  at  doing  their  first  works.  When,  in  the  illustrious  career  into 
which  they  had  entered,  they  were  obstructed  by  difficulties  and  exposed  to 
bitter  scorn,  and  to  manifold  sacrifices,  this  was  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  think  of  the  testimonies  and  the  sufferings  of  their  fathers,  and  that 
wonderful  event,  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is,  in  part,  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  which  the  doings  of  God  in  former  days  exerted 
.  npon  the  souls  of  those  by  whom  that  important  step  was  adopted.  And 
nothing  now  remains  to  complete  the  testimony  of  the  Free  Church,  except 
an  extension  of  it  to  the  past,  b^  a  grateful  narrative  of  God*s  mercies, 
and  a  humble  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  land.  A  testimony  in  behalf 
of  God*8  gracious  appearances  for  Scotland  and  for  Britain,  in  former 
times,  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties  which  the  Church  owes  to  the  nation 
and  to  God.  These  things  are  too  generally  forgotten,  both  by  the  people 
and  their  rulers.  For  what  are  all  those  miserable  schemes  of  legislation 
in  behalf  of  error,  but  an  undoing  of  what  (jod  formerly  did,  but  a  remov- 
ing of  those  ancient  landmarks  which  he  had  set  up  ?  What  are  they  else 
than  a  returning  to  that  house  of  bondage,  from  which  the  Lord  delivered 
ns  with  an  high  hand,  and  a  stretched-out  arm  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  copying  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who,  forgetful  of  idl 
that  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and  for  Israel,  erected  his  altars  and  set 
np  his  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  revolting, 
and  the  result  of  such  measures  can  never  be  blessed.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
doty  of  the  Church  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  all  that  God  hath  done 
in  former  times,  and  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  all  attempts  to 
nnite  Belial  with  God,  and  Antichrist  with  Christ.  In  order  to  an  intel- 
ligent performance  of  our  part  in  this  important  work,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  abundantly  repay  a  per- 
ntal,  by  introducing  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  great  and  noble 
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characters.  We  will  meet  with  noble  examples  in  high  life,  among  our 
harons,  earls  and  lords,  with  noble  examples  in  the  common  ranks  of 
Hfe,  among  our  godly  peasantry  and  tradesmen.  We  will  meet  with  a 
«« good  regent,"  and  a  Glencairn,  and  an  Argyle,  and  a  Warriston,  and 
many  more  whose  religion  was  a  nobler  decoration  than  all  the  ineignia 
of  worldly  honour.  We  will  meet  with  a  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  and 
a  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  and  a  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  whose  religion  has  eno- 
bled  them,  raising  them  from  obscarity  to  renown,  from  the  oblivion 
common  to  rustics,  to  make  their  names  household,  yea  heart-words  so 
long  as  religious  patriotism  is  congenial  to  the  souls  of  Scotsmen. 

The  examples  recorded  in  many  parts  of  our  Church's  history  are 
calculated  to  afford  a  salutary  excitement  in  present  times.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  greatness  of  our  priyileges,  nothwithstanding  that  we  live  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  civil  society,  how  far  are  we  behind  many  of 
onr  lathers  in  real  genuine  devotion  ?  We  cannot  help  seeing  that  we 
walk  in  a  lower  circle,  that  we  live  in  a  colder  clime.  We  may  have  more 
suavity  of  speech — more  of  the  complimentary  courtesies  of  life — more 
dexterity  as  politicians ;  but  their  fiuth,  their  aseal,  their  devotedness,  where 
shall  we  find  them  ?  That  annihilation  of  self — ^that  presenting  of  life  and 
fortune  on  the  altar  of  duty — that  noble  disinterestedness  and  generous 
love  of  country,  and  lofty  confidence  in  God,  for  which  they  were  so  con- 
spicuous, have  too  much  departed  from  the  midst  of  us»  and,  with  them, 
that  much  enduring  heroism,  that  meek  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
which  dignified  the  characters  and  animated  the  conduct  of  oar  reform* 
ing  ancestors.  Is  it  not  then  of  importance  to  read  their  history,  that  we 
may  come  into  contact  with  their  nobler  spirits,  that  we  may  kindle  at 
their  fire,  and  emulate  their  ardour,  and  rise  with  them  into  the  high  re- 
gion of  devotedness  to  God  ? 

In  some  respects,  history  has  a  greater  effect  in  the  formation  of 
character,  than  living  examples  of  excellence  have*  In  history,  we  see 
less  of  that  littleness  which  belongs  to  every  man,  than  we  do  in  private 
life,  and,  hence,  historical  characters  excite  a  more  dignifying  influence  npon 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  defects  of  men  are  seen  in  history 
without  prejudice  and  wit(iout  disguise,  whereas,  when  a  great  living 
character  is  proposed  as  a  model,  our  admiration  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  his 
defects,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  copying  these  more  successfully  than  his 
great  qualities.  Many  are  the  testimonies  that  exist,  to  the  great  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  mind,  especially  in  youth,  by  the  characters  io 
history.  Alexander  the  Great  had  his  love  of  military  glory  kindled  by 
reading  the  exploits  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  That  extraordi- 
nary man  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  traced  his  passion  for  militaiy 
fame,  a  passion  in  him  of  such  intensity,  that  it  absorbed  all  his  powers^ 
was  the  mainspring  of  all  his  conduct,  and  which  never  abated  in  the 
least  till  death — ^the  origin  of  this  he  traced  to  reading  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander in  Quintus  Curtius.  And  many  have  had  their  religioua  pa- 
triotism awakened  by  reading  in  early  life  such  books  as  Napthali,  and  the 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and  the  Scots  Worthies,  and  the  other  records  of 
Scottish  piety  and  faith.  It  was  at  this  flame  that  the  great  historian  of 
Knox  and  Melville,  according  to  his  own  public  statement,  caught  that 
fire  which  burned  in  his  own  bosom  with  such  purity  and  fervour^  andwhidi 
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will  continae  to  glow  in  his  works  through  all  posterity.  Speaking  on  this 
point,  he  aaed  the  following  words,  **  To  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  this 
teose,  he  felt  an  attachment  which  was  61ial  and  devoted.  He  had  been 
nursed  in  that  feeling — it  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  had  strength- 
ened with  his  strength,  and  the  years  which  had  passed  over  his  head  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  abate  it.  He  had  read  the  deeds  of  her  reformers 
and  confessors  at  first,  with  mere  youthful  curiosity.  It  had  not  been 
nntil  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
then  introduced,  was  not  more  consonant  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  than  it 
waa  conducive  to  the  best  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  nation, 
that  he  had  minutely  studied  her  history.  Then,  he  confessed,  the  fire 
began  to  burn,  and  he  could  not  forbear  to  impart  to  others  what  he  him- 
sdf  had  felt.  If  his  writings  had  commended  themselves,  in  any  degree, 
to  any  person,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  talents  or  labour  of  his  bestowed 
upon  them,  but  solely  to  the  feeling  he  had  now  expressed — a  feeling  of 
admiration,  not  for  uie  men,  for  they  are  deceased  and  have  given  in  their 
accounts,  but  for  the  grace  and  the  gifts  with  which  God  had  endowed 
them,  and  the  fabric  which  they  were  honoured  to  rear."  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence which  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  on  this  distinguished 
man.  And  surely  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Church,  for  the  land, 
for  posterity,  that  we  have  so  noble  a  Church  history  of  our  own — that 
we  have  the  memoirs  of  such  illustrious  fathers.  They  are  a  noble  in- 
heritance, an  invaluable  treasure.  In  them  lie  the  seeds  of  future  patriot* 
ism ;  at  them  will  be  kindled  the  ardours  of  thousands  who  will  glow  with 
ancestral  fire  in  the  remotest  posterity,  and  be  in  those  distant  eras  what 
our  (athers  were  in  the  past.  To  use  words  which  are  so  abundantly 
charged  with  the  fire  of  immortal  and  undecaying  feeling,  that  they  can 
never  be  injured  by  too  frequent  repetition. 

Their  names  ihall  nenre  the  patriot's  hand. 

Upraised  to  lave  a  sinliing  land, 

And  piety  shall  learn  to  burn 

With  holier  transports  o'er  their  urn. 

There  is  hope  of  the  Church,  there  is  hope  of  the  land,  while  venera- 
tion of  the  great  cause  of  old,  and  of  its  noble  champions,  u  preserved 
among  us.  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  we  should  familiarise  our- 
sdvee  with  their  history. 

The  current  literature  of  modem  times  abounds  in  misrepresentation  of 
the  diaracter  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered. 
Though  a  Scotchman,  and  remarkable  for  instinctive  patriotism,  yet  be- 
ing utterly  destitute  of  the  moral  and  reflective  patriotism  of  his  country, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  princes  of  modem  literature  exerted  the  whole 
powen  of  his  mighty  genius  to  hold  up  some  of  the  best  men  his  country 
ever  produced  unto  the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world.  And  even 
among  parties  making  a  serious  profession  of  religion  much  prejudice  ex- 
ists, both  against  the  Reformers  and  the  principles  of  the  Keformation. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  we  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  understand  what  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  really  are,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  maintained.    In  prosecuting  this  study  we  will  discover  the 
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Tast  expense  at  which  these  principles  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  conferring  on 
the  land.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  all  the  great  and  beneficial  r^or- 
mations  which  have  been  accomplished  in  this  country  have  been  bronght 
about  by  means  of  the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Protestant,  Presby- 
terian, and  Calvinistic  principles  were  the  means  by  which  the  Church 
was  reformed  from  Popery ;  it  was  by  means  of  these  principles  that  the 
Church  was  reformed  from  Prelacy ;  the  revolution,  proceeded  from  the 
same  source,  though  the  settlement  of  religion  which  then  took  place  was 
an  imperfect  developement  of  these  great  principles ;  the  secession  from 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  the  great  means  of  main- 
taining religion  in  this  country  during  the  last  century,  had  the  same 
origin ;  moideratism  was  just  the  consequence  of  depajting  from  these 

I)rinciples ;  and  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  to  revive  in  Scot- 
and,  England,  and  Ireland,  it  is  observable,  that  there  was  a  gradual  re- 
turn to  Protestantism,  to  Presbyterianism,  to  Calvinism,  and  to  some 
good  degree  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Covenanters.  The  refor- 
mation from  Popery  was  the  Lord's  work,  and  the  principles  which  he 
used  for  accomplishing  this  end  were  no  doubt  divine ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
which  no  one  of  competent  knowledge  will  venture  to  deny,  that  all  the 
great  things  which  God  has  done  for  Scotland  since  the  Reformation 
have  been  done  by  means  of  the  principles  of  the  covenanted  reformation. 
When  we  see  the  great  things  which  God  has  done  by  means  of  these 
principles,  it  should  strengthen  our  &ith  in  their  divinity,  and  increase 
our  sense  of  their  importance.  And  remembering  that  truth  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  when  one  class  of  new  apostles  arises, 
crying,  **  Lo!  here  is  Christ,  and  another,  lol  he  is  there," — ^when  schemes 
are  cried  up  as  the  panacea  of  all  our  disorders,  let  us  bring  them  to  the 
test  of  experience.  While  their  adherents  assume  to  themselves  the 
functions  of  prophets,  and  tell  of  the  good  their  schemes  will  do,  let  us 
ask  them  what  good  have  they  done  ?  If  one  man  makes  his  boast  of 
apostolic  succession,  and  the  infallible  successor  of  St  Peter,  wft  point 
him  to  the  dark  ages,  and  tell  him  to  contemplate  there  the  natural  fruits 
of  his  beloved  system.  If  another  makes  his  boast  of  English  Episop- 
pacy,  we  ask  what  good  has  she  done  ?  On  what  great  work  did  God 
ever  employ  her  as  his  instrument  ?  Is  it  not  an  historical  fact  that  the 
Prelacy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  originated  by  the  secular  power  in 
opposition  to  the  mind  of  the  first  reformers,  and  that  it  soon  checked 
and  overlaid  the  Reformation,  and  produced  that  pitiable  spectacle  which 
has  been  presented  during  centuries  by  the  establishments  of  England  and 
Ireland.  If  another  man  is  disposed  to  make  his  boast  of  Independency, 
we  deny  none  of  its  merits,  we  deny  not  that  it  has  built  upon  other 
men's  foundations,  but  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  Independency 
was  used  as  the  divine  instrument  in  effecting  any  of  those  great  and  ex- 
tensive movements  of  the  human  species,  in  regard  to  religion,  which 
unequivocally  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  God ;  and  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  return  of  miraculous  agency,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
f^ucb  a  work  as  the  Reformation  could  have  been  produced  by  that 
fsystem.     Once  more,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  make  his  boast  of  more 
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liberal  and  enlightened  \iews  regarding  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  if  he 
oonsider  it  good  to  glory  in  the  belief  of  universal  redemption,  and  uni- 
versal grace,  and  the  ability  of  man  to  save  himself  without  any  special 
aid  from  grace,  we  say  to  such  an  one,  these  principles  have  existed  in 
the  world  since  the  days  of  Pelagius,  and  has  God  ever  used  them  to 
perform  any  great  work  ?  Do  the  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
siDce  they  were  first  propagated  shew  any  thing  that  they  have  produced 
which  bears  unequivocal  marks  of  a  work  of  God  ?  Were  not  all  the 
good  men  in  the  Popish  Church  noted  for  holding  the  opposite  senti- 
ments? Did  not  the  last  sparks  of  heavenly  .fire  within  that  Church 
linger  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  held  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  their 
purity  ?  And  were  not  the  worst  enemies  that  truth  and  liberty,  that 
God  and  mankind  ever  had,  were  not  they  the  most  resolute  maintainers 
of  oniversal  redemption,  and  universal  grace,  and  sufficient  ability ;  and  it 
will  only  be  when  we  can  believe  that  the  Jesuits  are  of  God,  that  we 
will  believe  in  what  is  called  the  new  theology.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  are  the  principles  by  which 
God  produced  that  great  work,  the  reformation  from  Popery.  If  any 
one  shall  choose  to  say  my  principles  will  do  so  and  so,  we  say  to  him 
the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Calvinistic  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Church  of  Scotland  were  those  which  produced  the  greatest  and  the  best 
woric  that  has  been  accomplished  since  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and 
when  a  g^reater  and  better  work  shall  be  produced  by  other  principles, 
we  will  then  believe  them  to  be  better  principles ;  but  not  till  then. 

We  might  have  mentioned  a  number  of  other  reasons  for  studying  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  our  own  land.  For  the  present  let  these  suf- 
fice. By  means  of  the  Wodrow  Society  publications,  and  those  of  the 
dieap  publication  scheme  of  the  Free  Church,  much  has  been  done  and  is 
atill  doing  to  facilitate  the  study  to  which  we  have  been  exhorting.  In 
ftddition  to  these  means  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders,  at  its 
last  meeting,  appointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  have  a  course  of 
lectures  prepared  upon  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, to  be  delivered  in  the  principal  towns,  and  afterwards  printed  for 
general  circulation.  The  scheme  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  and 
t^e  ability  of  the  lecturers  is  such  as  to  ensure  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  parts  severally  assigned  to  them.  We  would,  therefore,  for  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  above  essay,  exhort  all  our  readers  to  endeavour  to 
procure  these  lectures,  which  will  be  published  in  as  cheap  a  form  as 
possible. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

MAHENDBA ANOTHER  INDIAN  CATECHIST. 

In  a  sketch  lately  before  our  readers  of  Koilas  Chunder  Mookeijee,  one 
of  the  catechists  of  the  Free  Church  in  India,  we  had  occasion  several 
limes  to  make  reference  to  an  intimate  companion  and  dear  friend  of  that 
young  and  interesting  convert ;  and,  in  narrating  the  death  of  the  one. 
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there  occarred  the  incidental  intimation,  ^  In  six  weelu  after  the  death 
of  Koilas,  died  his  bosom  friend  and  ministerial  colleague^  MahendiB." 
The  same  friend  who  supplied  ns  with  materials  for  oar  former  sketch, 
has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account  of  Mahendra,  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Ewart ;  and  as  we  hate  traced  the  workings  of  the  Almight/s  provi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  one,  it  may  not  be  nninteresting  or  unprofitaUe 
to  contrast  with  these  the  dealings  of  the  same  faithful  God,  with  re- 
ference to  the  other. 

Mahendra  Lai  Basak  was  the  son  of  respectable  Hindoo  parents*  of 
the  Baishnab  sect*  It  is  remarked  of  his  mother,  that  unlike  most  Hindoo 
females,  she  had  received  sufficient  education  to  enable  her  to  read  her 
own  language,  and  that  she  made  use  of  that  acquirement  for  studying  in 
books  the  opinions  and  practices  of  her  sect.  Very  devout,  according  to 
her  view  of  religion,  she  deeply  loved  her  son,  and  even  after  he  beaime 
a  Christian,  she  showed  much  maternal  solicitude  on  his  behalf.  Neither 
his  example,  nor  his  affectionate  expostulations,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  any  effect  in  inducing  her  or  his  other  relatives,  to  regard  their  na- 
tive religion  in  any  less  sacred  light  than  before,  nor  did  she  ever  cease 
to  sorrow  over  what  she  considered  his  defection  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, though  she  loved  him  to  the  last.  While  he,  reciprocating  her 
affection,  equally  grieved  that  those  so  dear  to  him  should  continue  so 
stedfastly  knitted  to  their  errors. 

Mahendra  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Calcutta,  September  1882; 
of  his  early  years  we  have  no  record.  Hindoo  children  are  usually  taught 
the  rudiments  of  their  own  language,  in  very  early  years,  at  home,  and 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  Uiey  are  then  generallv 
sent  to  an  English  school.  It  was  so  ordained  in  the  providence  of  God, 
that  about  the  period  when  Mahendra  was  thus  to  be  placed  under  Engliak 
tuition,  the  General  Assembly's  Institution  was  commenced.  That  semi-  „ 
nary  opened  in  July  1830,  and  Mahendra  entered  it  sometime  during  t 
course  of  the  following  year,  when  he  would  .be  about  nine  yean 
After  remaining  there  for  nearly  three  years,  he  was  removed  by  his  f  ' 
most  likely  to  avoid  the  influences  of  Christian  teaching,  and  sent  to  Att* 
Hindoo  college.  In  it  he  was  appointed  to  a  class  which  he  thooglift  too 
low  for  him,  and  dissatisfied  with  this,  he  prevailed  upon  his  fi^er  tjjO. 
permit  his  return  to  the  General  Assembl/s  Institution.  In  1835  ho 
was  in  a  class  which  stood  fourth  from  highest  in  the  school,  and  he  waa 
not  then  the  most  distinguished  in  the  class.  His  deportment  was  mark* 
ed  by  sedate  gravity  and  thoughtfulness ;  he  usually  followed  with  fizod 
attention  the  business  of  the  class,  but  sometimes  an  idea  would  take  poa- 
session  of  his  mind,  and  lead  him  away  to  the  forgetfulneas  of  all  else ; 
this  gave  him  often  the  appearance  of  absence  of  mind,  but  it  really  fltted  him 
for  pursuing  the  most  intricate  branches  of  education.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  year,  his  class  was  united  to  that  immediately  above  it,  and  the 
emulation  which  this  excited,  formed  a  stimulus  to  the  members  of  both. 
In  addition  to  their  Bible  studies,  they  were  also  receiving  regular  in- 
structions in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  history,  English  grammar 
and  geometry.  It  was  now  that  Mahendra  began  to  show  his  powers^ 
and  to  occupy  a  high  position  among  his  fellow  students,  especially  in  the 
study  of  geometry.    Throughout  1^6  and  1837,  he  continue  to  advance 
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ridi  npid  strides  in  the  acqaisitioo  of  knowledge.  Daring  this  period 
M  had  giiren  no  decided  manifestation  of  his  views  on  religion.  His  am- 
litioii  was  to  he  a  distinguished  scholar.  Just  before  the  examination  in 
t837f  he  submitted  to  one  of  his  teachers  a  manuscript  treatise  on 
{•ometry,  containing  manj  original  demonstrations  of  several  of  the  most 
Bportant  of  Euclid's  propositions.  This  was  sent  home  and  submitted 
lo  the  late  Dr  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  it^ 
mmI  pronounced  it,  "  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to  a  student  in  a 
British  University."  At  this  examination,  Mahendra  received  the  second 
prin  for  general  eminence,  and  a  silver  medal,  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Qiaries,  for  his  g^metrical  exercises,  and  an  essay  on  female  character. 

Id  1836  his  class  became  the  highest  in  the  Institution.  Yet  still 
there  was  no  religious  awakening  manifest  among  them,  nor  had  Mahen- 
Ira,  op  to  this  period,  shown  any  symptoms  of  greater  regard  for  the  in- 
Ivtsts  of  his  soul,  than  his  classmates.  Yet  had  Christianity  been  ex- 
•dsing  a  steady  though  unseen  influence  upon  him  all  along,  and  the  time 
VIS  rapidly  drawing  near  when  he  was  openly  to  profess  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  various  phases  of  mind  through  which  he  pass- 
ii  together  with  the  trials  he  met  with,  and  the  hardships  he  underwent. 
Is  bu  himself  left  on  record. 

From  his  narrative  we  learn,  that  at  the  early  age  of  seven  the  reduc- 
tioa  of  his  father  from  comparative  affluence  to  indigence,  had  so  affected 
Vm,  as  to  lead  him  then  to  pay  great  attention  to  rdigion  after  the  strict 
fnieiples  of  his  father's  sect.  During  the  three  years  after  he  was  first 
limttod  to  the  Institution  these  impressions  wore  away,  and  he  was 
is  inder  the  power  of  evil  as  not  only  to  commit  those  sins  so  common 
imog  the  youth  of  his  country,  bat  even  to  strive  to  make  himself  no- 
I  thereby.  Not  being  pleased  with  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
>  College,  to  which  he  was  next  sent,  he  says,  "  I  told  my  father  a 
i^of  lies,  and  thus  got  myself  out  of  it.*'  Readmitted  to  the  Instito* 
ribniied  the  good  resolution  of  becoming  learned  and  virtuous, 
i  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  Creator.  A  desire  after  know- 
/aod  a  thirst  for  the  glory  flowing  from  it,  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
\  two  years  in  the  preparation  of  those  things  which  he  conceived' 
Midblited  to  that,  glory.  During  this  period  he  was  affected  with  a 
idbien  ii4iich  made  him  thin(  seriously,  and  he  devoted  a  short  space  of 
JK  Di^ita  to  the  consideration  of  religious  concerns.  Bye  and  bye  he 
^fm  to  study  earnestly  (what  he  had  done  before,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
ii  dii^  ito  his  class,)  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
■ty.  During  this  year,  (1837,)  while  taking  part  in  some  Bengali 
it«,  '*  something,''  he  says,  <<  as  it  were,  awakened  me,  and  after  a  long 
i—ming  with  myself,  I  concluded  never  again  to  do  all  that  without  the 
Kpreea  commandment  of  my  parents."  The  death  of  neighbours  roused 
im  atill  further,  and  another  sickness  **  made  him  uneasy  in  the  extreme, 
id  persuaded  him  not  to  delay,  but  to  search  out  and  follow  the  truth." 
\m  mother  having  discovered  him  reading  the  scriptures  would  not  al- 
m  him  to  go  to  the  Institution.  His  earnest  entreaties,  however,  once 
lore  prevailed  to  procure  his  parents'  sanction  for  his  return  ;  but  soon 
ler,  his  absolute  refusal  to  engage  in  an  idolatrous  rite,  connected  with 
le  worship  of  Jagannath,  and  their  discovery  of  his  having  been  pray- 
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ing,  not  only  settled  them  in  the  reeolation  of  patting  a  8t6p  to  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Institution,  but  made  them  use  eTerj  means  in  their 
power  to  change  his  opinions.  They  took  him  from  the  Institution,  set 
him  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  in  hopes  to  divert  his  mind  from  Christi- 
anity ;  took  him  to  office ;  sent  him  to  study  under  a  learned  Brahmin ; 
watched  him,  so  as  to  prevent  him  making  visits  to  the  missionaries ; 
removed  his  books,  and  even  attempted  to  undermine  his  morality.  His 
own  words  are,  **  About  this  time  (or  towards  the  end  of  1838,)  my 
father  seeing  that  I  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  distant  from  his 
own  religion,  and  that  all  my  instructors  had  been  able  to  make  little  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  had  recourse  to  another  plan,  and  persuaded 
some  of  my  neighbours  to  tempt  me  to  vice."  His  mind  was  now  fully 
made  up,  and  to  escape  present  constraint  and  a  threatened  increase  of  it* 
he  resolved  to  leave  his  father's  house.  "  At  length  on  Friday  momiDg, 
the  8th  March,  (1839,)  when  I  had  been  told  that  my  father  intended  to 
keep  another  guard  or  chain  me,  at  a  time  when  my  guard  was  gone  to 
bathe  I  left  my  uncle's  house,  where  I  often  used  to  read,  to  come  to  Mr 
Ewart,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  things  about  my  baptism.  No 
sooner  had  I  left  the  lane  than  I  saw  my  nephew  running  after  me,  and 
sapng  that  my  father  was  calling  me ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him,  but  at 
once  came  to  Mr  Ewart,  with  whom  I  have  ever  since  remained,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand,  that  three  days  after  my  baptism,  my  fiuher, 
who  had  intended  to  bring  a  number  of  people  and  force  me  out  of  the 
house,  hearing  that  the  public  papers  did  not  omit  the  subject  of  my  bap- 
tism, at  once  gave  me  up.  During  the  space  of  these  eight  months  tfaftt 
I  was  under  great  restraint  I  was  never  severely  beaten :  my  father  onoe 
beat  me  with  his  own  hand,  and  that,  as  I  remember,  the  first  time  in  my 
life." 

On  the  9th  March  1839>  the  holy  ordinance  of  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered to  Mahendra,  at  the  Scottish  Mission  House,  Cornwallis  Square^ 
by  Mr  Ewart,  in  presence  of  his  colleague,  the  two  chaplains  of  St  An- 
drews Church,  and  Mr  De  Rodt.  Both  before  and  after  his  baptism,  the 
father  and  his  friends,  in  various  interviews,  attempted  to  persuade  Ma- 
hendra to  return  with  them.  But  he  could  put  no  faith  in  the  promises 
of  liberty  made  to  him,  nor  had  he  any  desire  to  go  with  them*  After  a 
few  days,  when  they  found  their  efforts  unavailing,  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him  any  further.  Mahendra  had  now  the  opportunity,  of  prosecuting 
uninterruptedly  his  studies,  which  he  did,  with  an  important  alteration 
in  their  order,  for,  now,  "  he  sought^r^^  the  kingdom  of  God." 

In  January  1840,  about  ten  months  after  his  baptism,  Mahendra  was 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Liord's  Supper,  and  in  the 
following  month  Mr  Mackay,  in  communicating  with  the  committee  in 
Scotland,  thus  refers  to  and  characterises  him : — "  Mahendra,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  has  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order,  deep  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  a  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence,  which,  when 
he  is  once  excited,  carries  him  away  with  it,  and  renders  him  insensible 
of  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  (what  I  like  best)  these  occasions  are  never 
sought  for  by  him  ;  he  has  an  aversion  to  all  display,  and,  though  gentle 
and  amiable,  is  naturally  of  a  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  taciturn  disposi- 
tion :  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  God  will  do  great  things  by  that  yoang 
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for  India."  It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  year  that  he  and  two 
othera  announced  their  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Christian 
nuDistry,  and,  on  the  24th  January  1841,  they  were  solemnly  addressed 
by  Dr  Duff  on  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the  responsibilities  connected 
with  it.  Some  days  after  Mahendra  accompanied  Dr  Duff  on  an  excur- 
sion into  the  Krishnagar  district,  for  the  space  of  about  a  month.  On 
their  return  from  this  tour,  Mahendra  again  applied  himself  to  the  busi- 
oeta  of  the  Institution,  and  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  distinguished 
tcfaolar  of  the  year.  In  March  1842  he,  along  with  Koilas,  was  examined 
liefore  the  Presbytery  of  Calcutta,  and  both  were  regularly  appointed  and 
licensed  as  catechists.  Soon  after  Mahendra  was  selected  by  the  Glasgow 
Lftdies'  Association  as  their  agent,  and  Koilas  became  agent  to  the  associa- 
tion of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Edinburgh.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  sketch 
of  Koilas,  Ghoseparah  was  the  scene  selected  for  their  labours.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  June  of  the  following  year,  1 843,  that  the  station  was  ready  for 
IheDD,  and  that  interval  they  spent  in  Calcutta,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
Ibeological  studies,  and  also  in  the  work  of  catechists,  as  opportunity  offer- 
ed. Before  proceeding  to  Ghoseparah,  they  were  united,  respectively,  in 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  to  two  young  native  women,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by,  and  were  then  living  under  the  protection  of  Mrs  Wilson.  The 
arrangements  being  all  completed,  the  two  catechists  left  Calcutta  for 
Ghoaeparah,  in  June  1843,  the  prayers  of  many  going  with  them. 

Arrived  there,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  catechists  were  concentrated  in 
the  school.  From  the  very  commencement  they  communicated  religious 
iastmctions,  and  they  set  on  foot,  in  addition,  a  regular  system  of  moral 
training.  Their  efforts  soon  began  to  exercise  an  apparent  influence  upon  . 
the  scholars.  The  truth  was  manifestly  acting  upon  their  minds.  This 
produced  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Babu,  a  chief  man  of  the  place, 
and,  so  far  as  he  could,  he  exercised  his  power  to  withdraw  the  attendance 
of  scholars.  But  the  majority  had  become  so  much  attached  to  their 
studies,  and  their  parents  so  little  feared  the  consequences  of  the  Babu's 
anger,  that  little  impression  was  made.  But  they  did  not  confine  their 
exertions  to  teaching.  Wherever  they  obtained  opportunity,  they  em- 
ployed it  in  setting  before  their  fellow  countrymen  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
JesQS.  In  this  Koilas  took  the  most  prominent  part ;  for  after  a  few 
months*  labour  Mahendra*s  health  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  return  to  Cal- 
cutta for  a  time.  He  gradually  recovered  from  this  illness,  which  consist- 
ed in  an  affection  of  the  chest,  and  returned  to  his  work ;  but  he  was 
obliged  for  some  time  to  lessen  his  labours,  and,  especially,  to  abstain  from 
speaking,  lliis  weakness  prevented  him  from  going  much  about.  Still, 
a  journal  which  he  has  left,  shows,  that  so  far  as  in  his  power,  he  did  not 
omit  to  exercise  that  part  of  a  catechist*s  office,  which  consists  in  address- 
ing and  conversing  with  the  people  as  occasion  offers. 

From  this  journal  we  extract  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  the 
bible  knowledge  of  the  children  at  the  school.  After  stating  that  they 
are  a  class  of  little  boys,  yet  understand  all  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  gives  a  number  of  questions,  with  the  answers  actually  returned  to 
them,  to  prove  the  reality  of  their  knowledge.  He  then  adds,  <*  What  has 
struck  me,  is  the  facility  with  which  they  have  learnt  all  this.  They  have 
a  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension  on  these  subjects.     The  children 
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of  eTen  Bengal  will  proTe  how  atterlj  and  impioiialj  fiJie  are  the  opin 
of  those  who  hold  that  children  should  not,  because  they  cannot  be  rd 
ooslj  instructed.  To  give  an  instance  of  true  Christians,  thej  will  rt 
the  martyrdom  of  Cyril,  a  little  boy  who  suffered  death  under  the  pem 
tion  of  Decins.  This  they  relate  with  much  delight.  Some  of  them  1 
several  times  told  me  they  are  desirous  to  go  to  heaven ;  and  that  I 
would,  and  even  do  now  believe  in  Christ  as  the  only  way  of  salvat 
How  significant  are  these  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  *  Suffer  little  < 
dren  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdon 
heaven.'  One  thing  I  will  not  forget  to  put  down  here.  One  day,  a 
I  had  told  them  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  way  in  which  God  « 
be  just,  and  still  pardon  all  our  sins,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  said,  < 
don't  you  think,  (speaking  to  his  class-fellows),  that  because  our  sins 
forgiven  for  what  Christ  has  done  we  are  to  continue  in  sin.  Thi 
impossible.'  Never  did  I  wonder  more  than  in  this  case.  There  wai 
objection  made  and  answered  by  himself;  by  a  little  boy  of  a  villagi 
Bengal,  who  had  not  read  one  word  of  the  bible,  nor  heiu^  any  thing 
the  subject  (the  necessaij  connection  between  justification  and  santil 
tion,  and  which,  indeed,  I  would  be  tempted  to  think  above  his  oomprah 
sion)  from  any  body ;  the  same  objection  which  the  apostle  Paul  ton 
out,  and  which  he  amply  answered,  will  ever  be  in  the  mouths  of  wily  | 
verters  of  divine  truth.  If  I  were  ever  called  upon  to  speak  a  w 
against  the  errors  and  perversions  of  the  Antinomians,  I  would  only  m 
tion  this  solitary  case.' 

In  March  1844,  Koilas  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  from  which  he  ne 
fully  recovered ;  and  at  last,  in  the  end  of  August,  he  was  carried  to  C 
cutta,  from  whence  he  did  not  return.  From  March  the  principal,  i 
from  August  the  entire  burden  of  the  school  fell  upon  I^hendra,  w 
though  not  strong,  was  still  able  to  conduct  it,  and  he  kept  it  up  w 
great  spirit  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Ghosep&rah. 

Little  more  than  a  month  of  their  residence  at  Ghoseparah  had  dap 
when  intelligence  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  read 
India.  All  the  missionaries  adhered  to  the  Free  Churdi,  and  the  t 
catechists  followed  their  example.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  the  misai 
station  at  Ghoseparah  might  have  been  retained  in  connection  with  { 
Free  Church,  but  this  having  been  found  impossible,  about  October  1^ 
Mahendra  removed  from  thence  to  Baranagar.  With  both  master  s 
scholars  the  parting  was  an  affecting  one.  His  pupils  could  scarcely  bdic 
that  he  was  going  to  leave  them.  Some  begged  permission  to  follow  hi 
One  really  did  follow  him,  and  would  have  staid  with  him  could  he  hi 
found  means  of  support.  So  much  had  he  become  endeared,  during  t 
year  and  foar  months  he  had  spent  among  them. 

In  February  1 845  he  was  removed  from  Baranagar  to  Cdcutta,  a  % 
der  field  of  usefulness  presenting  itself  there.  He  immediately  cot 
menced  teaching  in  the  Institution,  three  hours  every  day,  and  the  i 
mainder  of  his  time  he  occupied  either  in  prosecuting  his  own  privi 
studies,  or  in  expounding  the  truth  to  others  as  opportunity  offered.  B 
quickly  the  hot  weather  began  to  affect  his  delicate  constitution,  althooj 
at  first  he  did  not  experience  any  direct  attack  of  disease.  On  Wc 
nesday  evening,  26th  March,  he  accompanied  Mr  Ewart  to  the  Be 
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gala  Chapel,  and  preached  to  hid  countrymen  a  long  and  impreBsive 
•ermon  on  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus,  the  only  way  of  salvation.  The 
•asembly  was  most  numerous,  and,  unlike  their  usual  conduct,  they  lis- 
tened to  him  with  marked  attention  to  the  end.  It  seemed  like  an  earnest 
of  hia  future  acceptableness  as  a  preacher  among  his  own  countrymen.  But, 
tlie  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty  was  herein  also  to  appear  in  a  most  spe- 
dal  manner.  It  was  Mahendra's  last  public  address.  On  the  31st  of  the 
game  month,  which  was  the  following  Monday,  he  taught  as  usual  in  the 
Institution,  but  on  returning  home  in  the  afternoon  he  was  seized  with 
cholera.  During  that  night  he  suffered  much.  In  the  course  of  it,  on 
Mr  Ewart*8  going  to  him,  he  exclaimed.  Oh !  Sir,  how  kind  of  you  to 
come  at  such  a  time ;  I  verily  believe  that  I  am  dying ;  but  let  God*s 
will  be  done.  1  have  no  reluctance,  no  fear  to  die ;  my  only  anxiety  is 
Ibr  my  wife  and  child,  whom  I  commend  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
mj  heavenly  Father.*' 

<Next  day,  Ist  April,  the  virulence  of  the  disease  was  checked,  and  he 
appeared  rather  better,  though  still  in  imminent  danger.  Another  day 
passed  without  seeing  him  gain  any  strength ;  still  his  attendants  did  not 
give  up  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  During  this  period  his  mind  was 
not  always  calm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  enemy  of  sonls  was  attempting  to 
shake  his  trust  in  Christ,  and  disturb  his  peace  in  that  trying  hour. 
One  day  he  awoke  with  the  exclamation,  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
tbou  forsaken  me  T  Mr  Ewart,  who  was  beside,  reminded  him  of  Him 
who  had  uttered  these  words,  adding,  **  God  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
them  who  seek  him  through  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  put  their  trust  in 
Him."  **  True,"  he  said,  '*  precious  truth,  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  seem 
to  doobt  it." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  he  fell  into  a  lethargic  state,  ai^d  on  Sab- 
bath morning  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  him  at  all,  though  awake.  Still 
the  doctor's  opinion  was  rather  favourable,  and  hope  was  not  altogether 
giveo  np.  During  Sabbath  night  he  gradually  sank,  and  on  Monday 
morning,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  de- 
parture was  without  a  struggle.     He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

In  the  afternoon  his  remains  were  carried  to  the  house  of  Dr  Duff,  and 
in  the  evening  they  were  interred  in  the  Scottish  burying  ground,  beside 
those  of  his  late  friend  and  colleague  Koilas,  who  had  so  shortly  preceded 
him  to  another  world. 

"  Through  life  endeared,  in  later  years  entwined 
By  like  pursuits,  death  did  not  part  them  long, 
One  fled,  the  other  lingered  not  behind, 
But  sought  his  fellow  through  the  heavenly  throng. 
Now  bound  together  with  celestial  joy. 
Which  nought  can  heighten  more,  or  ever  aught  destroy.*' 
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The  following  is  the  draft  of  an  overture  anent  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  of  Assembly,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  by  Dr 
Candlish  on  Friday  evening : — 
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Edinbnrgh,  May  85.  1847. 
The  Committee  on  the  OTertnres  anent  the  principles  and  testimony  of  the  Choreb, 
having  considered  the  following  draft  of  a  proposed  act  of  Assembly,  with  relatiTe 
narrative  and  statement,  agreed  to  recommend  respectfully  that  it  be  adopted  by 
this  Assembly  as  an  overture  to  be  sent  down  to  Presbyteries ;  and  the  Commit- 
•  tee  resolve  to  have  it  printed  for  circulation  among  the  members,  before  the  As- 
sembly take  up  the  matter  at  the  evening  diet  on  Thursday. 

Bob.  S.  Cakdlish,  Convener. 
The  General  Assembly  having  maturely  considered  the  overtures  on  the  subject  of 
the  principles  of  this  Church,  as  specially  brought  into  view  in  her  recent  contend- 
ings ;  and  deeply  feeling  the  importance  of  keeping  before  the  minds  of  men,  not 
only  in  the  present,  bat  coming  generations,  her  peculiar  calling  as  a  chosen  witness 
of  the  truth  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Son,  from  the  beginning  of  her  history 
until  now, — having  also  had  laid  before  them  the  **  Catechism  on  the  Principles  and 
Constitution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  issued  by  authority  of  the  Pnblicatioo 
Committee,  as  well  as  a  short  catechism  on  the  same,  prepared  at  the  desire  of  the 
Committee ;  and  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  soundness,  accuracy,  and  ability  of 
these  catechisms,  as  doctrinal  and  historical  summaries  of  this  Church's  testimony ; 
did,  and  hereby  do,  with  consent  of  the  Presbyteries  of  thi<  Church,  approve  of  and 
authorise  the  said  catechisms,  as  setting  forth  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  them,,  or  of  one  or  other 
of  them,  in  congregations  and  schools,  as  well  as  In  private  families ;  and  enjoin  on 
ministers  the  duty  of  taking  care,  by  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  classes,  and 
otherwise,  as  they  have  opportunity,  that  all  the  members  of  their  congregations  have 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  testimony  of  this  Church, 
as  therein  and  in  other  documents  set  forth :  Farther,  the  General  Assembly  did,  and 
hereby  do,  with  consent  of  Presbyteries,  enact  and  ordain,  that,  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  maintsining  of  this  Church's  testimony,  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age, 
the  ministers  of  this  Church  shall,  once,  at  least,  during  each  year,  preach  upon  this 
subject,  on  such  Sabbath  as  the  General  Assembly,  at  one  or  other  of  its  sittings,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  most  suitable  and  seasonable  time  and  manner  of  enforcing  on 
the  attention  of  the  people  the  principles  of  the  Church's  constitution,  the  particu- 
lars of  her  history,  and  the  position  she  has  been  called,  in  providence,  to  occupy ; 
and  to  pass  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  that  matter,  until  another  Assembly  shall  be 
convened ;  Finally,  the  General  Assembly  did,  and  hereby  do,  with  consent  of  Pres- 
byteries, adopt  the  following  summary  narrative  and  statement,  as  containing  a  true 
account  of  the  position  which  this  Church  occupies,  not  only  as  to  the  essential 
principles  of  her  constitution,  but  also  to  the  contendings,  attainments,  and  solemn  • 
engagements  of  our  fathers  in  former  ages  regarding  them.  And  the  Assembly  en- 
join upon  all  office-bearers  and  members,  the  devout  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the 
great  ends  of  this  Church's  reformation,  which,  notwithstanding  many  drawbacks  and 
discouragements,  begun  and  carried  forward  hitherto,  in  the  manner  detailed  and 
described  in  the  narration  that  follows: — 

When  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  great  and  undeserved  mercy,  to  reform 
this  Church  from  Popery  by  presbyters,  it  was  given  to  the  Reformers,  amid  many 
troubles,  to  construct  and  model  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the 
will  of  earthly  rulers ;  and  our  fathers  accordingly,  in  singleness  of  eye  and  simpli- 
city of  heart,  without  regard  to  the  favour  or  the  fear  of  man,  so  applied  themselves 
to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called,  that  they  were  enabled,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  to  settle  it  upon  the  basis  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  has  continued 
unaltered  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  this  settlement,  besides  that  profession  of 
the  evangelical  ftCith  which  is  common  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  the 
peculiar  and  essential  features  are, — the  government  of  the  Church  by  presbyters 
alone,  and  her  subjection,  in  all  things  spiritual,  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  and  to 
His  Word  as  our  only  rule.  From  the  beginning  these  principles  were  held  as  fbn* 
damental  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  as  such  they  were  recognised  in 
her  earliest  standards, — ^the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline, — adopted  by  her 
own  independent  antbority,  before  the  full  sanction  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Par- 
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i  was  given  to  the  Refbrmetion  -which  God  had  accomplished  on  her  behalf. 
Prom  the  beginning  alio,  the  ministers  and  members  of  this  Church,  as  well  as  the 
ooblee,  gentlemen,  and  burgesses  of  the  land,  found  it  to  be  necessary,  and  felt  it  to 
Im  lawful  and  right,  to  bind  themseWes  one  to  another,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  main- 
taining the  Reformation  principles  aforesaid,  and  defending  them  against  all  adyersa- 
ries.  This  was  done  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  early  contendings  of  our 
reforming  anoestors;  and  especially  in  the  year  1580,  when  the  National  Covenant 
•gainst  Popery,  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  was  subscribed  by  the  king  him- 
self and  by  a  large  number  of  his  subjects.  For,  while  this  Church  has  ever  held 
duKt  she  possesses  an  independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  power  in  all  ecdesias- 
doal  matters,  '*  which  flows  directly  from  God,  and  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
ia  apiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  King 
and  Governor  of  His  Church/*  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  always  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  taught  in  Holy  Scripture, — that  nations  and  their  rulers  are  bound 
to  own  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  His  Son.  And  accordingly, 
with  unfeigned  thankfulness,  this  Church  acknowledged  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord, 
when,  alter  divers  struggles  with  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation, — and,  in  particu- 
lar, with  certain  parties  who  sought  not  only  to  uphold  a  form  of  Prelatio  govem- 
Bsent  in  the  Church,  but  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Crovrn  in  all  causes  spiri- 
toal  and  eedesiastieal,  as  well  as  civil  and  temporal, — a  national  recognition  and  so- 
lemn aanotion  of  her  constitution,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  her  own  authority,  ao- 
eonllng  to  the  Word  of  God,  was  at  last  obtained ; — first,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
1567,  and  again,  more  completely  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  1592; — then  and  since 
regarded  by  her  as  the  great  constitutional  charter  of  her  Presbyterian  government 
and  freedom. 

In  the  generation  following,  when,  through  defection  in  the  Church,  and  tyran- 
nical invasion  of  her  independence  by  the  civil  power— her  Presbyterian  polity 
and  government  being  overturned,  and  manifold  abuses  and  corruptions  in  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  insidiously  introduced,  a  second  Reformation  became  neces- 
sary, it  pleased  Almighty  God  again,  as  in  that  former  Reformation  of  the 
Chorch  from  Popery  by  presbyters,  to  give  our  fathers  light  and  grace,  so  that  tak- 
ing His  Word  as  their  only  rule,  and  ovrning  His  Son  as  their  only  King  in  Zion, 
they  were  enabled  not  only  to  restore  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  it  had  stood 
when  her  first  Reformation  seemed  to  be  completed  ;  but  to  aim,  also,  at  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  great  essential  principles  of  that  constitution,  and  securing  more 
clliectaally  than  before  their  prevalence  over  all  the  land,  as  well  as  their  perman- 
ency through  all  coming  ages.  In  seeking  this  noble  end,  our  fathers  were  again 
led,  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  Spirit  of  God  for  mutual  security,  and  for  the 
commending  of  so  righteous  a  cause  to  Him  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  solemnity  of  a  holy  confederation  ;  following  then,  as  formerly, 
llie  example  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  who,  in  their  straits,  were  accustomed  to 
bind  themselves  by  public  vows  before  God,  and  in  so  doing  were  manifestly  owned 
and  blesied.  The  National  Covenant,  accordingly,  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contendings  for  thii  second  Reformation, — with  an  extension  of  its  weighty  pro- 
tests and  censures,  to  meet  whatever  new  fruit  the  old  stock  of  Prelatic  and  Eras- 
tian  usurpation  had  been  bearing ;  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  afterwards 
entered  into,  in  concert  with  England  and  Ireland,  '*  for  the  reformation  and  defence 
of  religion,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 
kingdome," — and,  in 'particular,  for  **  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in 
the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  Church  government,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechising," — were 
not  only  in  the  critical  circumstances  of  these  unhappy  times,  most  seasonable  instru- 
ments and  means  for  advancing  the  Lord's  work,  but  were  vows  also  of  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  Him,  on  the  part  especially  of  this  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
such  as  never  any  other  people  in  Christendom  took  upon  themselves,  amid  so  great 
a  unanimity  of  all  classes,  under  the  sanction  of  so  solemn  an  appeal  to  the  unchange- 
able Jehovah,  and  with  so  stedfast  a  purpose  of  perpetuating  from  generation  to 
generation  the  knowledge  of  his  testimony,  and  the  devout  acknowledgment  of  his 
truth  and  laws. 
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Thai  religiously  boand  and  pledged  to  God  and  to  one  another,  our  fathen  were 
enabled  to  effect  the  reformation  of  this  Church  from  Prelacj,  eren  as  their  falbert , 
in  like  manner,  effected  its  reformation  from  Popery.  In  the  erer  memorable  As- 
sembly, held  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  as  weU  as  in  sabseqaent  assemblies,  it  waa  da- 
elared  that  *'  all  Episcopacy  different  from  that  of  a  pastor  orer  a  particular  floek 
was  abjured  in  this  Kirk ;"  and  provision  was  made,  accordingly,  for  itf  complete  r«- 
moTal,  and  for  the  settlement  of  Church  government  and  order  upon  the  former 
Presbyterian  footing ;  in  all  which  work  of  pulling  down  and  building  up,  the  inde- 
pendent spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  flowing  immediately  from  Christ  her 
only  head,  was  not  only  earnestly  asserted,  but  practically  exercised ; — the  said  work 
being  begun  and  carried  on  without  warrant  of  the  civil  power ;  since  it  was  only 
after  much  contending,  and  with  not  a  little  hesitation,  that  the  civil  authority  began 
to  interpose,  in  the  year  1639  and  1641,  to  support  and  sanction  what  the  Church 
had  done. 

Thereafter,  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  work  on  hand,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
■ulfeat  purpose  of  the  King  and  his  adherents  to  crush  that  work  altogether,  this 
Church,  by  commissioners  duly  named  by  the  General  Assembly,  took  part  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  which  met  at  Westminster ;  and,  having  in  view  the  unifor- 
mity contemplated  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  she  consented  to  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms.  Directory  for  Public  Worship  and  Form  of  Church 
Government  agreed  upon  by  the  said  Assembly  of  Divines ;  which  several  formu- 
laries, as  ratified  by  divers  acts  of  Assembly  in  the  year  1645,  1646  and  1647,  this 
Church  continues  till  this  day  to  acknowledge  as  her  subordinate  standards  of  doc- 
trine, worship  and  government  And,  finally,  when  the  civil  dissensions  and  wars, 
all  of  which  this  Church  unfeignedly  deprecated  and  deplored,  issued  in  a  brief  in* 
tarval  of  quiet,  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  moved  to  own  the  Re- 
teMaiton  work  of  God  in  the  land, — this  Church  obtained  a  ratification  of  her 
^Mritaal  libertiea  mneh  more  full  and  ample  than  had  ever  previously  been  granted. 
This  appeared,  as  in  other  things^  so  espeeially  in  the  matter  of  presentation  to 
benefices,  with  appointment  to  the  oversight  of  souls ;  in  which  matter,  this  Reform- 
ed Church  had,  from  the  beginning,  maintained  a  testimony  and  contest  againat  the 
right  of  patronage,  as  inconsistent  with  *'  the  order  which  God's  Word  craves.*'  For 
both  the  Parliament  and  the  Church  being  free  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  professing  to  be  guided  by  His  Word. — it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  in  1649, 
that  ministers  should  be  settled  **  upon  the  suit  and  calling,  or  with  tba  consent  of 
the  congregation ;"  and  the  Assembly  also,  in  the  same  year,  laid  down  wholeaoMa 
rules  and  regulations  for  securing  the  orderly  calling  of  pastors  by  the  congregmtioaB 
of  the  Church,  with  due  regard  at  once  .to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  those  appointed  to  bear  office  among  them  in  the 
Lord. 

Thus,  by  God's  grace,  in  this  second  Reformation  wrought  out  by  oar  fintliers, 
under  many  pledges  of  faithfulness  to  God  and  to  one  another,  and  amid  many  perils 
and  {lersecutions,  this  Church  was  honoured  of  God  to  vindicate  and  carry  out  tho 
great  fundamental  principles  of  her  coostituUon, — the  government  of  the  Church  by 
Presbyters  alone, — her  inherent  spiritual  jurisdiction,  derived  from  her  great  and 
only  Head, — and  the  right  of  congregations  to  call  their  own  pastors.  And  in 
maintaining  these  principles,  this  Church  was  led,  along  with  the  general  commimlty, 
both  rulers  and  subjects,  to  recognize  the  duty  of  solemn  national  oovenanting  beto^ 
God,  and  to  enter  accordingly  into  covenant  engagements,  of  so  scriptural  a  oharao* 
ter  in  themselves,  and  so  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  timea,  that  they  most  bo 
viewed  as,  in  their  general  substance,  truly  acceptable  to  God,  and  must  bo  hold 
therefore  greatly  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  subsequent  defection  from  attaimnenta  to 
remarkably  reached,  and  so  solemnly  and  sacredly  sanctioned. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  total  overturn  of  all  this  work  of  reformfttioii  by  the 
infamous  Rescissory  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1661, — and  after  yMar%  oosao- 
quent  thereon,  of  sad  disorder  and  bloody  persecution,  during  whioh  tho  &ithfU 
people  of  Christ  were  scattered,  oppressed,  and  alain, — thia  Church  oooe  owre,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  was  re-established  in  the  land  at  the  era  of  the  gioriooa 
and  blessed  Revolution  of  1668, — it  is  to  be  acknowledged  aa  a  cause  of  humiliation 
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and  sonro»»  that  oot  only  were  the  three  kiogdoms  of  Scotland,  Enghmd  and  Ire- 
land* naprepared  for  proeecuting  the  covenanted  work  of  <*  Beformation  and  uni- 
formity in  religion  ;*'  but  even  aa  to  Scotland  itself,  thli  Churoh  and  nation,  ez- 
banated  bj  long  tyranny,  and  glad  to  welcome  returning  fireedom,  were  willing  to  * 
aeqoieaoe  in  a  aettlement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  neither  reaching  to  the 
attainmeata,  nor  owning  the  engagements,  of  that  second  Reformation  which  had 
been  ao  signally  accomplished,  and  so  graciouily  blessed  by  God.  Having,  as  waa 
tken  anlversally  believed,  secured  inalienably  her  Presbyterian  government,  her  in* 
dependent  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  her  right  of  exemption  from  patronage  and  the 
intraaion  of  ministers  against  the  will  of  the  people, — ^this  Church,  smarting  from 
the  fresh  wounds  of  anti-Christian  oppression,  and  thankful  for  any  national  recog- 
aitioB  of  lier  testimony  and  truth,  was  willing,  in  so  far,  to  let  the  attainments  and 
•Qgagementa  of  former  years  fall  aside,  as  to  acquiesce,  along  with  the  nation  and 
ita  rulers,  in  a  practical  adjustment,  which,  without  express  reference  to  these  at- 
tainments and  engagements,  appeared  likely  to  answer  sufficiently  the  ends  they  had 
been  designed  to  serve. 

How  far  that  expectation  might  have  been  fulfilled,  if  faith  had  been  kept  with 
the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  by  the  British  Parliament,  according  to  the 
tarma  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  if  the  Church  had 
reeeived  grace  to  continue  faithful  to  her  principles, — is  a  question  which  can  now 
ba  little  more  than  matter  of  speculation  and  conjecture.  For  the  breach  made 
upon  her  constitution  by  the  restoration  of  patronage  in  1711, — a  measure  passed 
againat  her  own  earnest  remonstrance  and  protest, — concurring  with  that  unhappy 
declension  f^m  sound  doctrine  and  spiritual  life,  which  began  to  visit  this  as  well  as 
other  Churches  of  the  Reformation  during  the  early  period  of  the  last  century, — 
lad  to  such  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Church's  discipline  and  government, 
—particularly  aa  regards  the  toleration  of  heresy  and  immorality ;  the  tyrannical 
cxerdse  of  Church  power  over  brethren,  with  the  unjust  denial  of  the  right  of  pro- 
test for  the  exoneration  of  individual  consciences ;  the  arbitrary  enforcing  of  the 
law  of  patronage  by  corrupt  Presbyteries  and  Assemblies,  acting  upon  their  own 
discretion,  and  with  no  compulsion  from  any  civil  authority  ;  the  grievous  oppres- 
rion  of  oongregations,  by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  ministers  into  parishes  against  the 
will  of  the  people ; — and  other  proceedings  of  a  similar  kind  ; — that  not  only  were 
midtitodea  of  godly  ministers  and  people  compelled,  for  conscience*  sake,  to  with* 
draw  ftom  her  communion,  and  to  form  themselves  into  separate  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciatiM^  but  the  Church  itself,  from  which  they  seceded,  was  found  willing — though 
alwaya,  blessed  be  God  1  with  a  protesting  minority  in  her  courts — to  make  a  prao- 
tieal  anrrender  of  the  most  Important  and  distinctive  principles  of  her  ancient  Pres- 
byterian polity. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  when,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  through  the 
graeioaa  working  of  his  good  Spirit,  this  Church  once  more,  for  the  third  time,  waa 
lad  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  Reformation, — entering,  though,  alas  I  with  much 
ahorlODming,  into  the  labour  of  our  covenanting  fathers,  by  whom  she  had  been  re- 
ibnnad  from  Popery  and  Prelacy, — she  encountered,  as  was  most  natural,  no  small 
aMaanre  of  the  same  opposition  with  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  contend,  from 
a  formidable  body  of  her  own  ministers  and  members,  as  well  as  from  the  civil 
power ;  whose  aid  was  called  in  to  coerce  and  control  the  Church  Courts,  in  the 
ezereiae  of  their  spiritual  functiona,  and,  ttirough  them,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  con- 
gregations in  the  calling  of  ministers  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  For  it  ought  to 
be  on  record  to  coming  ages,  that  this  Church  began  the  work  of  Reformation,  on 
Uiia  third  great  oooasion  in  her  history,  by  refusing  to  allow  any  pastor  to  be  in- 
tmded  upon  a  reclaiming  congregation.  At  the  same  time,  also,  while  thus  securing 
aoch  a  protection  to  her  congregations,  this  Church  resolved  to  give  practical  effect 
to  anoUier  fundamental  principle  of  her  Presbyterian  polity  which  had  been  griev- 
ooaly  Tiolated, — the  principle,  namely,  that  '*  the  pastor,  as  such,  hath  a  ruling 
power  oyer  the  flock ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  ordained  pastors  are  equally  en- 
titled to  rule,  aa  well  aa  to  teach  and  minister,  in  Christ's  house.  This,  accordingly, 
tha  Chureh  did,  in  an  act  of  Assembly,  recognising  all  pastors  of  congregations  as 
members  of  her  Church  judicatories,  and  assigning  to  each,  along  with  the  elders  of 
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his  congregation,  the  administration  of  discipline  among  his  own  flock,  and  the  oTer- 
sight  of  sools  in  whatever  local  or  territorial  district  the  Church  might  be  pleased 
to  place  ander  his  spiritaal  care.  It  was  in  fiarrjing  out  these  measoree  of  indis- 
pensable practical  reform,  adopted  in  1834,  that  the  Church  was  visit ed  with  the 
interference  of  the  courts  of  ciyil  law,  in  those  Tarious  forms  of  unconstitutional 
aggression  and  invasion  of  her  sacred  functions  as  a  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
owning  no  head  on  earth  but  only  Christ,  which  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  claim, 
declaration  and  protest,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1842,  and  laid 
before  her  Migesty,  and  before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  thereafter. 

These  manifold  invasions  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  the  courts  of  civil  law, 
this  Church  received  grace  stedfastly  to  resist,  at  the  expense  of  much  loss,  obloquy, 
and  suffering,  borne  by  her  faithful  ministers  and  people.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
■he  was  enabled  also,  during  all  her  harassing  and  painful  contendings,  to  carry  forward 
itill  farther  the  work  of  revival  throughout  her  borders ;  as  well  as  to  lift  up  a  still 
more  decided  testimony  for  the  purity  and  liberty  ot  Christ's  house, — hit  Church  on 
earth, — especially  in  the  explicit  condemnation  which  the  General  Assembly  In  1842 
passed  of  the  entire  system  of  patronage,  as  a  grievance  to  be  utterly  abolished. 
And,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  she  was  not  left  without  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divine  countenance  and  favour, — such  as,  in  like  circumstances,  had  been  vouchsafed 
in  former  times, — in  the  remarkable  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  not  a  few 
portions  of  the  chosen  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that,  while  the  contendings  of  this  third  Reformation 
period  were  going  forward,  not  only  did  '*  they  that  feared  the  Lord  speak  much  one 
to  another,*' but  most  solemn  consultations  of  the  brethren  were  held  at  every  step 
with  much  earnest  prayer,  and  many  affecting  pledges  of  mutual  fidelity  to  one 
another,  and  to  God.  A  large  number,  moreover,  were  moved  to  follow,  in  a  stili 
more  formal  manner,  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  and  to  enter  into  a  sacred  re- 
ligions engagement,  for  the  assurance  of  one  another's  hearts  before  the  Lord.  And 
as  the  crisis  manifestly  drew  near,  the  whole  body  of  the  ministers  of  this  Church  by 
whom  the  contest  was  maintained,  met  in  holy  convocation,  in  November  1842,  de- 
liberated together  for  several  successive  days,  spending  a  large  portion  of  the  time  in 
united  supplication  for  the  guidance  and  grace  of  God,  and  did  not  separate  till,  with 
one  mind  and  one  heart,  they  were  enabled  to  announce,  in  resolutions  having.  In  the 
circumstances,  all  the  force  of  the  most  impressiTe  vows  and  obligations,  thcdr  final 
purpose,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  uncompromised  the  spiritual  liberty  and  jurisdietion 
of  this  Church.  And  this  they  resolved  to  do,  not  by  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
Civil  Courts,  should  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  refuse  the  redress 
craved  in  the  above-mentioned  Claim  of  Rights,  but  by  publicly  renouncing  the  be- 
nefits of  the  National  Establishment ; — under  protest  that  it  is  her  being  Free*  and 
not  her  being  Established,  that  constitutes  the  real  historical  and  hereditary  indentlty 
of  the  Reformed  National  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Claim  of  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1842  having  been  denied 
and  disallowed,  first  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mo- 
derator by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  thereafter  by  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  in  a  vote  taken  on  the  7th  March  1843, — and  car- 
ried against  a  large  majority  of  the  members  representing  Scotland  ;  it  now  became 
apparent  that  the  system  of  patronage, —  to  which  this  Church,  although  viewing  it 
as  a  grievance,  had  submitted,  under  the  impression  that  the  right  was  restricted  to 
the  disposal  of  the  benefice,  while  the  Church  was  left  free  in  the  matter  of  admission 
to  the  cure  of  souls, — must  be  held,  as  now  interpreted  and  maintained  by  the  sup- 
reme power  of  the  State,  to  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  Church,  therefore,  in  that  as  well  as  in 
other  departments  of  her  administration,  had  no  choice  or  alternative  but  aubmisiion 
in  things  spiritual,  to  civil  control,  or  separation  from  the  State  and  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Establishment.  Holding  firmly  to  the  last,  as  she  holds  still,  and,  through 
God's  grace,  would  ever  hold,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  rulers  to  recogniae  the  truth 
of  God,  according  to  his  Word,  and  to  promote  and  support  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
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wttboDt  aanming  tny  juritdietion  in  it,  or  any  power  over  it ;  and  deeply  aensible, 
moreover,  of  the  advantages  reaalting  to  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  to 
ita  more  destitute  portions,  from  the  public  endoinrment  of  pastoral  charges  among 
them :  this  Churoh  could  not  contemplate,  without  anxiety  and  alarm,  the  prospect  of 
lodng,  for  herself,  important  means  of  general  usefulness, — leaving  the  whole  ma^ 
ddiwry  of  the  Establishment  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  could  retain  it  only  by  the 
noriilce  of  the  fundamental  principles, — and  suffering  large  masses  of  the  people  to 
want  the  services  of  a  gospel  ministry,  provided  for  them  independently  of  their 
own  resources.  But  her  path  was  made  plain  before  her.  For  the  system  of  civil 
interference  in  matters  spiritual  being  still  persevered  in,  so  as  to  aff^ect  materially 
tbe  very  constitution  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  election  of  commissioners  from 
the  Presbyteries  to  that  supreme  court,  it  became  the  duty  of  those  of  the  said  com- 
misdonert  who  were  faithful  to  the  crown  of  Christ,  and  who  formed  decidedly  the 
niijor  part  of  the  members  chosen  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  to  protest, 
in  presence  of  her  Majesty's  representative,  on  the  18th  of  May  1843,  against  the 
meeting  then  convened  being  held  to  be  a  free  and  lawful  Assembly  of  the  Churoh 
of  Scotland ;  under  which  protest,  and  in  the  terms  thereof,  the  said  commissioners 
withdrew  to  another  place  of  meeting,  where,  on  the  same  day,  and  with  concurrence 
of  all  ministers  and  elders  adhering  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  constitute,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Churoh,  apart  from  the  State,  in  the.land. 

How  signally  God  opened  for  her,  in  her  new  position,  both  a  door  of  utterance 
and  a  door  of  entrance,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries  also — how  mercifully 
he  disappointed  all  her  fears,  and  procured  for  her  acceptance  among  the  people — 
how  wonderfully  he  disposed  all  hearts  so  as  to  continue  to  her  the  means  of  mission- 
ary enterprise,  both  at  home  and  abroad — how  graciously  he  cheered  her,  by  giving 
to  her  the  signal  privilege  of  finding  all  her  missionaries,  to  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, tme  to  herself  and  to  her  principles,  in  tbe  hour  of  trial ;  and  in  general,  how 
large  a  measure  of  prosperity  and  peace  he  was  pleased  to  grant  to  her, — though  with 
some  severe  persecution  and  oppression  in  certain  quarters, — this  Church  cannot 
bat  most  devoutly  acknowledge :  mourning  bitterly,  as  she  must  at  the  same  time 
do,  over  many  shortcomings  and  sins,  and  lamenting  the  little  spiritual  fruit  of  awak- 
ening and  revival  that  has  accompanied  the  Lord's  bountiful  and  wonderful  dealing 
with  her.  It  is  in  deep  humiliation,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  in  tbe  holy  bold- 
ness of  fisith  unfeigned,  that  this  Church  would  still  seek  to  retain  and  occupy  the  posi- 
tion which  the  foregoing  summary  of  her  history  assigns  to  her ;  solemnly  owning  the 
weighty  obligations  devolved  upon  her,  in  consequence  of  the  attainments  and  pub- 
lic professions  of  former  days ;  humbly  claiming  to  be  identified  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  bound  herself  in  covenant  to  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  and 
again  similarly  pledged  to  the  Reformation  from  Prelacy  ;  deploring  past  short- 
comings from  the  principles  and  work  of  these  Reformations,  as  well  as  past  seces- 
sions firom  her  own  communion,  occassioned  by  tyranny  and  corruption  in  her  coun- 
cils ;  and,  finally,  resolved  and  determined,  as  in  the  sight  and  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  prosecute  the  ends  contemplated  from  the  beginning  in  all  the  acts  and  deeds  of 
her  reforming  fathers,  until  the  errors  which  they  renounced  shall  have  disappeared 
from  the  land,  and  the  true  system  which  they  upheld  shall  be  so  universally  received 
thai  the  whole  people,  rightly  instructed  in  the  faith,  shall  unite  to  glorify  God  the 
Father  in  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  name  be  praise,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FREE  CHURCH  TESTIMONY. 

That  memorable  movement  within  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
Imndt  which  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  accorded,  so  far 
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as  it  went,  with  the  ^iews  of  the  Original  Secession  Chnrch.  Through- 
out the  whole  conflict,  the  friends  of  truth,  in  the  Established  Church,  en- 
joyed a  large  share  in  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our  ministers  and 
people,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  While  the  honesty  and  constancy 
of  these  witnesses  for  God  were  derided  by  the  world,  and  doubted  by 
almost  every  other  religious  denomination  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  case  was  entirely  otherwise  within  the  Original  Secession. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  before  the  Dis- 
ruption, a  lengthened  document,  drawn  up  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
of  the  brethren,  was  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  the  yet  unexisting  Free  Church,  vindicating  the  separate  steps  which 
they  bad  taken  in  refusing  subjection  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  to  the  de- 
cision of  Parliament,  and  approving  of  their  withdrawing  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, which  address  met  with  general  approbation,  and  would  have 
been  published,  had  it  not  been  found  impossible  for  the  Court  to  allot  so 
much  time  as  was  necessary  to  the  examination  of  a  document  so  impor- 
tant before  sending  it  forth  with  the  sanction  of  its  authority. 

We  considered  at  the  time,  and  do  still  consider,  that  great  event, 
the  Disruption,  to  have  been  a  signal  work  of  God.  It  bears  on  it,  very 
conspicuously,  marks  of  that  divine  style  which  characterise  all  those 
occurrences  in  providence  which  we  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  Works  of 
God.  None  of  the  parties  engaged  in  that  controversy  intended  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result.  Lay  and  clerical,  patrons  and  judges,  moderates  and 
evangelicals,  would  have  done  every  thing  to  prevent  such  an  issue.  The 
non-intrusionists  manned  the  ship ;  but  God  was  at  the  helm,  and 
steered  it  to  a  haven  which  they  never  desired.  They  would  have  been 
satisfied  at  first  with  the  veto,  and  afterwards,  when  the  battle  began  to 
wax  hot,  they  would  have  accepted  the  Liberum  Arbitriuntf  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  bill,  measures,  all  of  which  admitted  the  secular  power  within 
the  Church,  and  thereby  compromised  the  headship  of  the  Saviour,  the 
essential  independence  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of  his  redeemed 
people.  All  was  done  that  man  could  do  by  negotiation  and  dip]oma(T» 
by  explanation  and  concession,  to  have  the  matter  amicably  adjusted: 
again,  and  again,  a  harmonious  settlement  seemed  certain,  but  the  united 
currents  of  providence  and  grace  were  moving  with  such  resistless  power* 
that  they  uplifted  all  the  anchors  of  worldly  hope,  and  bore  on  the  gallant 
vessel  by  a  way  that  her  managers  knew  not,  until  all  on  board  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  must  either  sin  or  suffer.  Then,  by 
largely  anointing  them  with  the  spirit  of  confessors,  he  prepared,  by 
his  grace,  a  noble  band  to*  occupy  the  ground  to  which  he  had  brought 
them  in  providence.  We  believe,  therefore,  the  Disruption  to  have  been 
the  work  of  God ;  we  discern  in  it  the  traces  of  his  hand,  the  characteris- 
tic marks  of  that  style  and  manner  which  distinguishes  all  **  his  wondrous 
works." 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  view,  that  the  most  glo- 
rious works  of  God  may  be  marred  by  the  selfishness  or  short-sightedness 
of  man.  For  example,  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  an  event  in  which  the 
hand  of  God  was  gloriously  apparent.  So  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  did 
it  come,  so  easily  and  thoroughly  was  it  accomplished,  that  it  is  one  of 
those  occurrences,  concerning  which  a  person  cannot  help  saying,  <*  When 
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the  Lord  turned  agmiQ  the  captiTity  of  Zion,  we  were  as  men  that  dream- 
ed." The  Chorch  was  then  brought  out  of  prison,  and  her  **  feet  were 
made  to  stand  upon  a  large  place  ;'*  but  notwithstanding  the  ^ery  striking 
interposition  which  God  had  made  in  her  behalf,  she  proved  unfaithful  to 
his  cmuse ;  and  by  the  deficient  settlement  of  religion  then  adopted,  that 
ipreat  work  which  God  had  done  was  marred  and  perverted.  The  Revo- 
lution settlement  contained  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  the  evils  that  have  since 
aflbcted  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  it  contained  within  it  the  seeds  of  the 
secession,  of  moderatism,  of  the  Disruption.  All  these,  in  the  natnral 
eourse  of  events,  sprung  from  the  conflicting  principles  and  parties  which 
that  settlement  embraced,  and  the  mutilated  form  of  the  establishment  is 
a  monument  to  all  mankind  how  much  a  work  of  God  may  be  perverted 
when  human  interests  are  conjoined  with  his  cause,  and  how  much  evil 
may  be  entailed  upon  generation  after  generation,  when,  in  these  eras  of 
the  Church,  these  entrances  upon  new  stages  of  Providence,  human 
policy  is  permitted  to  occupy  the  throne  of  divine  truth. 

In  like  manner,  though  the  Disruption  be  in  our  estimation  a  work  of 
the  Lord,  its  effects  for  good  or  evil  will  very  much  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  position  which  the  Free  Church  shall  ultimately  adopt.  We 
say  which  the  Free  Church  shall  ultimately  adopt ;  for  we  presume,  that 
no  one  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  ever  supposes 
that  she  can  remain  in  her  present  position,  but  that  she  must  either  for- 
UDally  mark  out  her  place  in  relation  to  the  past  and  present  religious 
parties  in  Scotland,  by  her  own  deliberate  act,  or  leave  her  peculiar  form 
and  character  to  be  impressed  by  time  and  surrounding  influences.  If 
that  Church  should  become  engrossed  with  the  one  idea  of  the  Disruption  ; 
if  that  event  should  be  the  only  one  in8cribed  on  her  banner ;  if  she  should 
tell  men  to  think  of  what  God  did  for  Scotland  in  1 843,  while,  as  a  Church, 
she  is  as  silent  about  all  He  has  done  in  former  times  as  if  He  had  never 
done  anything  before  ;  if  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  over  Antiochus 
should  be  celebrated,  while  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  Babylon  are 
comparatively  forgotten  ;  if  the  Free  Church  should  bear  a  testimony  for 
what  Grod  did,  in  delivering  her  from  patronage,  and  not  bear  a  testimony 
equally  plain  and  prominent  for  the  great  things  which  He  did  in  deliver- 
ing us  from  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  against  the  defections  from  attained 
to  reformation,  then  we  would  have  little  doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the 
magnificence  of  her  machinery,  and  the  stateliness  of  her  movements,  she 
was  destined  to  dwindle  down  into  a  party  institution,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing, as,  for  the  sake  alike  of  religion  and  humanity,  we  trust  will  be  the 
case,  the  noble  and  glorious  position  which  fidelity  demands,  and  to  which 
Providence  has  called  her,  and  for  which  we  pray  that  grace  may  conse- 
crate her,  of  being  the  representative,  in  these  last  dajrs,  of  Reformation 
principles,  in  their  completeness  and  purity,  and  of  holding  these  forth, 
so  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  other  lands,  if  rejected  in  our  own,  and, 
if  neglected  by  this  age,  may  be  transmitted  to  futurity,  as  the  basis  of 
those  goodly  structures,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  the  world  shall 
be  adorned  in  the  Latter  Day. 

The  Free  Church  owes  it  alike  to  truth,  and  to  her  own  character,  to 
define  the  relation  which  she  bears  to  the  Historical  Chorch  of  Scotland. 
As  a  separate  society,  she  has  just  begun  to  exist  $  she  has  no  history 
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of  her  own  ;  her  legal  connexion  with  the  Cbarch  c^  Scothind  has  ceased, 
E'ld  the  degree  uf  her  connexion  with  the  past  mast  necessarily  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  she  voluntarily  identifies  herself  with  the  princi- 
ples and  the  contendings  of  our  forefathers.  The  advice  given  by  some 
one  to  moor  the  Free  Church  right  over  the  Disruption  was  most  un- 
sound in  principle,  and,  if  acted  on,  would  have  been  suicidal  in  point  of 
policy.  To  moor  the  Free  Church  over  the  Disruption  would  be  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  monument  of  one  single  act  performed  by  itself,  as  if  God 
and  man  had  never  done  any  thing  else  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  worthy 
of  being  remembered,  which  would  be  the  same  as  if  Nelson  had  moored 
his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  to  be  a  monument  to  all  succeeding  ages  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being  animated  thereby  to  go  forward  to 
future  conflicts,  and  more  famous  victories  over  his  country's  foes* 
The  Disruption  was  one  of  the  noblest  testimonies  to  the  power  of  indivi- 
dual |irinciple  ever  given  by  the  Church  ;  but  the  public  principles  of  a 
Church,  which  are  to  operate  on  generations  of  men  after  generations,  are 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  than  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  a  single  age  }  and. 
Therefore,  we  consider  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Disruption  is  this, 
that  it  has  placed  the  Church  in  a  position  in  which  she  has  the  power  to 
expel  the  last  residue  of  the  Erastian  virus,  to  harmonize  her  constitution 
with  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  raise  a  faithful  testinr>ony  for  all  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  land.  To  do  so  is  a  duty 
which  she  owes  to  God,  as  is  shewn  in  a  former  paper.  This  is  demanded 
even  in  point  of  expediency.  The  Disruption  proceeded  wholly  on  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  settlement ;  and  while  the  Free  Church  ad- 
heres to  these  alone,  she  disowns,  or  at  least  does  not  own,  the  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  the  preceding  period,  which  would  be  to  deprive  herself, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  mighty  influence  which  the  deeds,  and  writings, 
and  sufferings  of  that  famous  era  must  ever  continue  to  exercise  on  Scotch- 
men. Besides,  would  not  such  conduct  be  most  prejudicial  to  their  own 
testimony  ?  While  the  present  actors  are  on  the  stage,  all  may  do  well 
enough ;  but  we  marvel  how  it  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one  to  con- 
ceive that  after  ages  can  be  expected  to  bear  any  formal  testimony  for  the 
Disruption,  if  they  are  taught  that  it  is  nnnecessary  to  bear  any  public  tes- 
timony for  what  God  did  at  the  first  and  second  Reformation. 

We  rejoice  that  God  has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Free  Church  to  desire  substantially  to  act  on  these  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  and  important  document  which  we  have  given  above* 
that  our  readers  may  have  it  permanently  beside  them  for  reference.  It 
is  written  with  very  great  ability,  in  a  style  singularly  appropriate  and  . 
felicitous,  and  there  runs  through  it  a  fine  moral,  religions,  and  patriotic 
spirit,  slightly  shaded,  occasionally,  by  apparent  strokes  of  dexterity,  but 
so  prominent  and  sustained,  as  to  impart  a  charm  to  the  composition 
above  the  reach  of  mere  art.  The  document  is,  confessedly,  vagne*  and 
general  on  certain  points ;  but  it  embraces  a  variety  of  principles,  which 
we  consider  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  assumes  the  duty  of  bearing  a 
testimony  for  God's  gracious  appearances  in  behalf  of  his  Church ;  it  ad- 
mits the  great  doctrine  of  the  permanent  inoral  identity  of  nations,  and 
this  warrantableness  and  seaaonableness  of  our  national  covenants,  with 
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their  obligation  on  posterity; — it  acknowledges  that  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement neither  reached  the  attainments,  nor  owned  the  obligations  of  the 
aeeond  Reformation  ;  and  confesses,  with  hamiliation,  the  backsliding  of  the 
Soottiah  Charch  in  last  century.  We  would  not  presume  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  adoption  of  this  testimony  would  remove  all  grounds  of  difference 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Original  Secession  ;  hut  every  friend  of 
the  covenanted  cause  in  Scotland  must  rejoice  in  his  heart  to  see  such  a 
document  brought  forward  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland — a  Church,  on  the  fidelity  of  which,  under  God,  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country  seems  so  much  to  depend,  and  brought  forward 
Doder  the  auspices  of  leaders  whose  names  are  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  great  gifts  and  achievements.  In  the  simple  proposal,  by 
men  ao  illustrious,  of  such  a  testimony  for  adoption  by  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  feel  that  God  has  vindicated  the  Covenanters  and  the  co- 
venanted cause,  from  all  the  contumelious  speeches  which  degenerated 
Presbyterians  and  apostate  Covenanters  have  thrown  on  them  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  day.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
truth,  of  the  unwearied  care  with  which  it  is  watched  over  by  God,  and 
of  the  unity  of  all  the  divine  works,  even  in  the  most  distant  ages, 
that  the  great  national  movement  of  1843  should  have  carried  forward,  at 
least  the  front  rank  of  the  Free  Church,  to  the  old  position  of  1581  and 
1638;  and  that  this  should  have  been  the  case,  when  the  great  body  of 
professors  in  the  land  had  come  to  regard  a  testimony  for  the  doings  of 
God,  of  old,  as  a  mere  whim,  or  crotchet,  of  a  few  stragglers,  who  had 
fallen  behind  the  march  of  intellect,  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  had 
contracted  a  habit  of  looking  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  This  testi- 
mony has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Free  Church,  and  whether  it  ever  will, 
time  can  only  determine ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  proposed  by  the 
foremost  men  in  that  Church  is  an  evidence  of  the  position  to  which  the 
carrying  oat  of  Free  Church  principles  would  naturally  lead  ;  and  it  will 
be  to  after  ages  a  testimony  against  the  faithfulness  of  that  Church,  if  ul* 
timately  rejected. 

Dr  Candlish  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  upright,  and  courageous,  and 
disintereeted  friend  of  truth,  by  bringing  forward  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  long  been  unpopular  and  unpalatable ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  he 
ever  gave  a  higher  pledge  of  his  love  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
a  more  signal  proof  of  his  profound  and  far-seeing  sagacity,  than  when 
he  endeavoured  to  have  that  Church  identified  with  all  that  was  good,  and 
great,  and  glorious,  in  the  times  of  old.  It  gave  us  much  satisfaction  to 
find  Dr  Cunningham  coming*  forward  to  second  the  resolution  respect- 
ing the  testimony  proposed  by  Dr  Candlish.  The  attention  which  he 
has  bestowed  on  ecclesiastical  questions  of  this  nature  must  give  great 
wdght  to  his  opinion  throughout  the  Free  Church.  On  one  point,  we 
think  it  proper  to  state  that  Dr  Cunningham  failed  in  doing  justice  to 
those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Covenanters,  respectmg  whom 
he  made  statements  calculated  to  make  ignorant  people  believe  that  their 
opinions  are  much  more  mysterious  than  they  really  are.  "  I  have  al- 
wa3r8  felt,  in  giving  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  discussions' 
which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  Covenants,  more  especially  as  to 
the,  nature  and  degree  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  *  descending  obli^ 
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gation/  that  I  could  not  follow  them.  When  those  who  hold  the  strictest 
▼iews  on  this  subject  begin  to  open  up  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  which  have  their  foundation  in  cer- 
tain great  principles  which  are  supposed  to  be  sustained  in  the  word  of 
God,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  form  the  basis  on  which  national  esta- 
blishments of  religion  rested,  I  found  I  could  cordially  concur  with  them 
as  to  their  having  a  clear  foundation  for  the  substance  of  that  statement ; 
but  I  have  always  hitherto  found,  that  when  they  proceeded  to  construct 
on  these  more  general  scriptural  principles,  the  more  precise  and  definite 
dogma,  of  what  they  call  the  *  descending  obligation'  of  the  Covenant,  I 
never  was  very  well  able  to  see  the  connecting  link  between  the  general  prin- 
ciples, and  this  more  specific  application  of  them.  Now,  as  this,  I  believe,  is 
substantially  the  state  of  mind  in  which  a  large  portion  of  this  Church  are, 
the  document  merely  confines  itself  to  what  is  simply  necessary  for  mak- 
ing application  of  the  great  general  truth  universally  admitted,  of  the 
moral  identity  of  nations  and  Churches  in  successive  generations  in  God's 
sight,  and  of  thus  forming  an  additional  obligation  to  prosecute  good  ob- 
jects, to  hold  fast  scriptural  attainments." 

We  think,  that  in  making  these  statements,  Dr  Cunningham  has  failed 
to  shew  his  usual  accuracy  both  as  a  logician  and  a  student  of  opinions. 
He  has  certainly  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  the  Co- 
venants, and  obviously  given  the  impressions  that  had  been  made  upon  his 
mind  at  some  former  period  respecting  them,  rather  than  the  mature  result 
of  a  recent  study.  In  Xhe  first  place^  he  represents  them  as  holding  <<  some 
precise  and  definite  dogmas,  of  what  they  call  the  *  descending  obligation 
of  the  Covenant.' "  And  three  or  four  times  besides,  he  speaks  of  the 
friends  of  the  Covenants  standing  up  for  what  they  call  the  *  descending  ob- 
ligation.' Now,  if  Dr  Cunningham  had  consulted  any  of  the  works  written 
on  the  Covenants,  in  recent  times,  he  would  have  found  the  authors,  in- 
stead of  calling  the  obligation  a  ^  descending  obligation,'  anxiously  pointing 
out  to  their  readers  the  impropriety  of  such  an  expression.  "  We  may 
notice,"  says  Dr  Stevenson,  <*  that  the  subject  has  been  perplexed  by  the 
abuse  of  the  phrase  *  descending  obligation.'  We  have  seen  that  society, 
regularly  constituted,  is  recognised  both  by  God  and  man,  as  possessing  a 
continued  moral  identity ;  so  that  the  engagements  under  which  it  has 
come,  if  still  unfulfilled,  are  obligatory  upon  it  as  long  as  it  subsists.  This 
being  the  case,  the  obligation  of  social  vows,  as  it  attaches  to  the  society 
as  a  corporate  and  permanent  body,  is  more  properly  termed  a  continued 
than  a  descending"  obligation.*'  *<  We  are  also  supposed,"  says  Mr  White 
of  Haddington,  <*  to  maintain  that  one  party  may  contract  moral  obliga- 
tion, which  descends  on  another  and  a  di£ferent  party.  This  idea  hat 
been  fostered  by  that  unfortunate  phrase,  '  the  descending  obligation  of 
the  Covenants,'  as  if  it  descended  from  one  party  to  another ;  whereas  we 
maintain  that  it  is  a  continued  obligation  on  the  same  party."  Dr  Cun- 
ningham, therefore,  placed  our  opinions  in  what  we  conceive  to  be  an 
unfavourable  light,  when  he  represented  us  as  holding  by  "  certain  precise 
and  definite  dogmas  respecting  what  we  call  the  <  descending  obligation 
of  the  Covenants ;'  "  whereas  we  have  a  decided  aversion  to  such  terms 
being  employed  on  this  question. 

In  the  second  place,  Dr  Cunningham  states,  that  he  cannot  folk>w  our 
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reasoniim,  **  especially  as  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  covenant  obliga- 
tion.'' Now,  if  he  had  accurately  examined  the  opinions  held  by  modern 
CoTenanters,  he  would  have  found  that  not  one  of  them  was  so  indifferent 
a  logician  as  to  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  obligation.  "  We  may 
notice,"  says  Dr  Steyenson,  **  that  obligation  is  a  simple  idea,  and  any 
attempt  to  define  it  is  rather  calculated  to  confound,  than  to  give  a  clear 
conception  of  its  nature.  It  is  an  idea,  however,  of  which  all  moral  be- 
inga  have  some  conception,  not  only  as  it  attaches  to  individuals,  but  to 
bodies  corporate ;  and  in  no  instance  is  that  conception  more  distinct, 
than  when  the  obligation  arises  from  promises  or  vows."  Dr  Cunning- 
ham is,  therefore,  in  error,  when  he  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  Covenant  obligation.  We  never  have 
made  such  an  attempt.  We  have  maintained  the  fact  of  the  continued 
obligation ;  but  as  to  its  nature,  we  knew,  that  in  common  with  every 
kind  of  moral  obligation,  it  was  incapable  of  being  defined.  In  other 
quarters  we  would  have  expected  such  an  objection,  but  we  are  astonish- 
ed at  finding  it  brought  forward  by  Dr  Cunningham,  who  distinctly  ad- 
mits the  doctrine  of  national  obligation,  and  regards  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
great  importance.  In  debating  the  question  with  others,  we  would  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  ih^fact  of  national  obligation,  and  then  have  left  it 
to  their  moral  nature  to  instruct  them  as  to  its  nature  and  degree.  The 
process  by  which  Dr  Cunningham  may  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of 
our  opinions  is  shorter  and  more  certain.  The  nature  and  degree  of  na- 
tional obligation,  when  limited  to  the  present ^  is  precisely  the  same  with 
the  nature  and  degree  of  continued  national  obligation ;  and  the  ideas 
which  Dr  Cunningham  has  in  regard  to  the  former  are  precisely  the  same 
as  we  have  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

In  the  third  place,  after  stating  his  entire  concurrence  with  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  identity  of  nations  during  successive  generations,  Dr 
Cunningham  proceeded  to  say — *'  But  I  have  always  hitherto  found,  that 
when  they  proceeded  to  construct  on  these  more  general  scriptural  princi- 
ples, the  more  precise  and  definite  dogma,  of  what  they  call  the  <  de- 
scending obligation'  of  the  Covenants,  I  never  was  well  able  to  see  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  general  principles  and  the  more  special  applica- 
tion.*' Dr  Cunningham  does  injustice  both  to  himself  and  to  us,  when  he 
states,  that  he  is  unable  to  see  the  connecting  link  between  the  admitted 
principle  of  national  identity,  and  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Cove- 
nants. Granting  a  permanent  subject  of  duty,  as  Dr  Cunningham  does, 
when  he  admits  the  permanent  identity  of  nations,  and  granting  also  a 
permanent  matter  of  duty,  as  Dr  Cunningham  will  grant  in  regard  to  the 
Covenants  substantially  considered,  then  permanent  obligation  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  without  any  other  line  of  connexion  than  moral 
intuition.  Dr  Cunningham  has,  therefore,  been  strangely  unjust  to  his 
own  sagacity,  whien  he  admits  the  permanent  identity  of  nations,  and  yet 
professes  not  to  see  how  a  continued  obligation  rests  on  them  to  perform 
permanent  duties  to  which  they  have  engaged.  He  may  just  as  well  say, 
that  he  fails  to  see  the  line  of  connexion  between  personal  identity 
and  continued  obligation  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  In  all  cases,  the 
identity  of  the  moral  agent  is  the  line  of  connexion  between  the  duty  and 
the  continuance  of  its  obligation  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  moral  identity 
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of  nations  is  admitted,  this  is  itself  the  line  along  which  the  obligation 
to  fulfil  unexhausted  engagements  flows  from  age  to  age ;  and  Dr  Cun- 
ningham, in  seeking  something  besides  the  permanent  agent,  and  the  per- 
manent matter  of  duty  to  constitute  a  permanent  obligation,  has  sought 
for  what  does  not  exist  in  any  department  of  morals.  Granting  an  agent 
and  a  duty,  materially  considered,  and  obligation  is  the  natural  result ; 
granting  a  permanent  agent,  and  a  permanent  matter  of  duty,  and  there 
necessarily  results  permanent  obligation. 

But  Dr  Cunningham  has  also  failed  in  doing  justice  to  our  argument. 
We  have  never  done  any  thing  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  shewing  the  line 
of  connexion  between  national  identity  and  permanent  obligation.  In 
proving  the  former,  we  always  took  it  for  granted  that  we  established  the 
latter,  and  never  imagined  that  any  one  would  fail  to  see  that  where  the 
agent  is  permanent,  and  the  matter  of  duty  is  permanent,  the  obligation 
must  also  be  permanent.  Our  whole  aim  has  been  to  prove  that  conti- 
nued obligation  is  a  fact ;  and  we  have  sedulously  shunned,  unless  when 
forced  on  us,  all  these  quisquiliae^  about  the  nature,  and  degree,  and  man- 
ner of  the  obligation.  Accordingly,  having  demonstrated,  for  we  think 
we  may  warrantably  use  the  word,  though  strong,  the  permanent  identity 
of  society,  as  the  moral  basis  of  the  fact,  we  have  then  proceeded  to  shew 
that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  obligation  does  continue  on  nations  from 
age  to  age.  This  we  have  done,  by  numerous  examples  drawn  from  the 
word  of  God ;  and  those  who  join  issue  with  us  must  shew  from  Scrip- 
ture that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  lawful  engagements  about  permanent  objects 
bind  a  nation  permanently;  and  until  they  do  this,  all  questions  respect- 
ing the  modus  of  the  fact,  no  more  affect  its  reality,  than  the  fact  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  original  sin,  of  gracious  agency  in  conversion, 
are  taught  in  Scripture,  is  affected  by  questions  as  to  *<  how  those  things 
can  be."  The  simple  question  to  be  solved  is  this — Does,  or  does  not. 
Scripture  shew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  society  is  permanently  bound  by  en- 
gagements of  a  permanent  nature  ?  If  the  fact  of  continued  obligation  is 
admitted,  this  is  all  for  which  we  contend  ;  and  while  this  is  not  disprov- 
ed, all  questions,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  are  vexatious,  and 
calculated  to  invest  the  subject  with  a  mistiness,  which  in  no  degree  be- 
longs to  it,  when  considered  as  a  question  of  facts. 

In  another  part  of  his  speech  Dr  Cunningham  traces  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  the  question  of  continued  national  obligation  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  and  plainly  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  our  opinion  is  exaggerated.  This  is  the  common  objection 
nrged  against  all  who  bear  a  testimony  for  any  part  of  divine  truth,  and 
we  regret  that  Dr  Cunningham  should  have  given  countenance  to  this- 
short  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  respective  claims  of  conflicting  opi- 
nions. It  is  no  doubt  natural  enough,  when  two  persons,  or  parties,  do 
not  see  precisely  in  the  same  way,  for  each  to  attribute  this  to  some 
peculiarity,  or  infirmity,  to  some  defect,  or  exaggeration,  in  the  other ;  but 
this  is  one  of  those  idols  in  regard  to  which  the  inquirer  after  truth 
ought  to  be  continually  on  his  guard.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  our  opinions  on  various  subjects  imputed  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  by  parties,  who,  when  they  were  them- 
selves forced  to  consider  them  more  maturely,  and  for  practical  pur- 
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posefly  came  aftervirards  to  adopt  them  as  their  own.  Thus  has  it  been 
with  our  opinions  respecting  Patronage,  Poper^r,  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement* and  the  subjection  of  nations  to  God  ;  and  we  are  therefore  in* 
dined  conrteonsly  to  retort  on  Dr  Canningham,  that  persons,  who  have 
not  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  they  were  called  in  duty  to  take 
practical  measures  in  regard  to  any  part  of  divine  truth,  often  attach  far  less 
importance  to  it  than  they  would  do  if  they  were  themselves  forced  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  practical  question  of  conscience.  Every  portion  of  divine  truth 
is  of  such  transcendant  importance,  that  the  human  mind,  even  when  it 
exaggerates  a  particular  truth,  as  compared  with  other  truths,  has  always 
too  low  and  shsllow  ideas  respecting  it,  and  never  adequately  appreciates 
its  intrinsic  grandeur  and  importance,  and  hence  it  is  wisely  and  gra- 
ciously arranged  that,  when  particular  parties  are  called  to  witness  for 
particular  truths,  God  usually  gives  them  clearer  and  more  enlarged 
views  of  these  truths,  and  more  vivid  and  more  powerful  impressions  of 
the  necessity  of  their  being  maintained.  While  all  truth  is  greater  and 
more  important  than  our  conceptions  of  it,  this  is  specially  the  case  with 
those  great  principles  which  connect  society  with  God,  which  link  toge- 
ther the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  any  idea  which  wer  form  of 
these  is  unspeakably  inferior  to  their  bearing  on  the  glory  of  God  and 
their  relation  both  to  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  should  have  been  delighted  had  the  testimony  proposed  by  Dr 
Candlish  been  transmitted  at  once  to  Presbyteries,  provided  the  Free 
Church  in  general  had  been  prepared  for  such  a  step ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  feel  that  there  was  much  both  of  justice  and  wisdom  in  the  ar- 
guments for  delay  brought  forward  by  Sheriff  Monteith.  A  measure  so 
important  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  patient  deliberation.  Time 
will  be  necessary  before  the  minds  of  many  who  have  adopted  Free 
Church  principles  can  be  expected  to  open  tc^ll  the  consequences  which 
these  pnnciples  legitimately  imply,  and  in  a  large  body  this  process  must 
be  gradual.  We  are  therefore  nothing  disappointed  by  the  delay  of  this 
matter.  It  is  infinitely  better  that  it  has  been  postponed  than  if  it  had 
been  carried  without  a  general  and  enlightened  conviction  of  its  propriety. 
We  entirely  concur,  however,  with  Dr  Candlish,  "  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  they  can  scarcely  avoid  if  they  are  really  in  good  faith  to  main- 
tain their  testimony  in  the  land." 

The  document  proposed  by  Dr  Candlish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Free 
Church  cannot  be  successfully  opposed  by  any  one  who  holds  the  received 

Principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  If  the  extraordinary  speech  which 
>T  Keith  delivered  in  the  Assembly  was  not  an  unadvised  ebullition,  but 
a  mature  and  deliberate  expression  of  his  opinions,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  it  displayed  an  amount  of  ignorance  respecting  the  principles  and 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  which  one  would  not  easily  find  a 
parallel  unless  among  Englishmen,  and  it  proceeded  throughout  upon 
Independent  rather  than  Presbyterian  principles,  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Voluntaries  rather  than  those  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  speech  Dr  Keith  admits  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  <*  falling  into  indifference  on  the  subject  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  have  alwavs  been  known  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try/'    In  this  statement  he  virtually  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of  per- 
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manent  identity  which  he  had  risen  to  oppose.  The  Free  Church  has 
only  existed  in  this  country  as  a  distinct  society  during  four  years ;  and 
yet  Dr  Keith  speaks  of  the  principles  by  which  they  have  always  been 
known  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But  the  Free  Church  has  as  yet 
no  place  in  the  history  of  this  country,  unless  when  considered  as  morally 
identified  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  past  ages.  But  it  can  only  be- 
come one  with  the  Church  of  the  past,  by  voluntarily  identifying  itself 
with  their  principles,  which  was  precisely  what  Dr  Candlish  was  propos- 
ing to  accomplish. 

The  great  objection  of  Dr  Keith,  however,  is  to  the  Covenants,  in  re- 
ference to  which,  he  says,  that  *'  there  were  statements  in  the  document 
directly  contrary  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  built.*'  In  reference  to 
this,  we  would  say,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  never  known  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  Covenanted  Church  till  the  Revolution — ^that  the  great 
men  of  that  Church,  Knox,  Melville,  Calderwood,  Gillespie,  Henderson, 
Rutherford,  Dickson,  Guthrie,  were  all  Covenanters — that  the  glorious 
array  of  martyrs  and  confessors  were  Covenanters  to  a  man — that  all  that 
is  noblest  in  the  achievements  of  that  Church,  and  all  that  is  most  stirring, 
and  most  valuable  in  its  literature,  belong  to  the -Covenanters.  The  Hind 
let  Loose,  Napthali,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  the  Scots  Worthies,  the 
Histories  of  Rowe,  Calderwood,  Wodrow,  are  all  filled  with  the  doings  or 
Bufferings  of  the  Covenanters.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  all  the  faithful 
men  were  Covenanters,  till  about  the  period  of  the  Secession.  Let  us 
take  away  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  all  that  relates  to  the  Covenant- 
ers, and  let  us  deduct  from  the  Revolution  Church  all  who  held  their  sen- 
timents, and  what  a  miserable  fragment  would  be  left  for  Dr  Keith  ?  His 
Church  would  then  be  without  a  single  glorious  incident  in  its  history, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ^ee  Church  movement. 

But  if  Dr  Keith  means  to  affirm  that  the  Covenants  are  opposed  *<  to 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  built,"  we 
would  ask,  were  not  the  Covenants  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  parts  of  her  permanent  testimony  ?  Are  they 
not  inserted  in  every  copy  of  her  subordinate  standards  as  a  part  of  them? 
And  when,  we  would  ask,  did  the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  formally  re- 
nounce the  Covenants  ?  Besides,  are  there  not  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ratifying  both  the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  ?  Did  not  the  Assembly  1 639  "  ordain  the  Covenant,"  with 
their  explanation  and  approbation  of  it,  <<  to  be  insert  in  the  registers 
of  the  Assemblies  of  this  &irk,  general,  provincial,  and  Presbyterial,  in 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam  F"  Did  not  the  Assembly  of  1649,  in  their 
"  seasonable  and  necessary  warning  and  declaration,"  declare  the  Solemn 
League,  which  they  had  previously  ratified,  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  ? 
"  Albeit  the  League  and  Covenant  be  despised  by  that  prevailing  party  in 
England,  and  the  work  of  uniformity,  through  the  retardments  and  ob- 
structions that  have  come  in  the  way,  be  almost  forgotten  by  these  king- 
doms; yet  the  obligation  of  that  covenant  isperpetual^  and  all  the  duties 
contained  therein  are  constantly  to  be  minded,  and  prosecute  by  every 
one  of  us,  and  our  posterity,  according  to  their  place  and  station."  Were 
there  not,  in  short,  a  series  of  acts,  from  1638  to  1649>  in  confirmation  of 
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the  CoTenanU  ?  And  we  would  ask  Dr  Keith,  when  were  any  of  these 
acts  repealed  hj  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?  And  how,  when  these  things 
are  so,  could  he  presume  to  speak  of  covenanting  principles  as  opposed  to 
those  on  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  built  ? 

Dr  Keith's  argument  against  the  covenants  drawn  from  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  Jewish  economy,  shewed  that  he  has  very  confused  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  views  moreover  which  are  en- 
tirely  opposite  to  those  which  have  always  been  maintained  by  sound  Pres- 
byterians in  opposition  to  sectarianism.  Dr  Keith's  opinions  about  the  Jews 
manifestly  proceed  from  incorrect  ideas  respecting  the  relation  of  society  to 
the  government  of  God,  which  relation  was  the  antecedent  basis  on  which  the 
Jewish  economy  was  reared,  and  which  remained  unaffected  by  its  abolition. 
Coupled  with  this,  he  appears  to  have  no  adequate  ideas  respecting  the  unity 
of  the  Church  under  both  dispensations,  which  is  the  fountainhead  of  In- 
dependency, Anabaptism,  and  all  forms  of  what  is  properly  called  secta- 
rianism. Dr  Keith's  opinions  on  national  religion,  and  the  Jewish 
economy,  seem  to  us  precir^ely  the  same  as  those  for  which  Mr  Glass  was 
deposed  by  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  1727,  so  that  the  time 
has  been  when  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  volunteer  the 
declaration,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  Free  Church  if  the  overture 
was  adopted.  The  reader  will  find  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy placed  on  a  foundation  which,  we  feel  convinced,  no  one  will  ever 
overturn,  in  an  article  on  the  Covenants  in  the  Free  Church  Magazine 
for  November. 

"  What  had  national  covenants,"  asked  Dr  Kefth,  *<  done  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy  ?"  Popery  and  infidelity,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord,  would  be  destroyed  *<  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  and 
the  word  of  his  power."  The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  can  only  be 
converted  into  even  the  form  of  an  argument,  when  Dr  Keith  shall  main- 
tain, that,  seeing  Popery  is  to  be  consumed  "  by  the  brightness  of  the 
Lord,"  nothing  should  be  done  in  opposition  to  it  by  man.  As  to  the 
question  in  the  first  clause,  about  what  had  been  done  by  National  Cove- 
Btots  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  we  reply  that  they  have  done  more 
in  that  way  than  all  other  means  that  have  been  used  in  Scotland.  To 
the  Covenanters,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  deliverance  from  all  the 
heresies  of  Rome  at  the  first  Reformation.  To  the  Covenanters,  under 
God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  long  and  strenuous  resistance  to  Prelacy 
and  Erastianism,  which  terminated  in  the  second  Reformation, — a  resist* 
ance  which,  if  they  had  not  made,  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  been  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  religious  condition  of  the  world  would  have 
been  altered.  To  the  Covenanters  we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  re- 
sisting the  attempt  which  was  made  by  Charles  and  James  to  force  Pre- 
lacy and  Popery  on  the  country  after  the  Restoration  ;  they  were  a  he- 
roic band  of  non-  intrtisionists  who  forsook  not  only  manses  and  churches, 
but  houses  and  lands,  and  went  to  prison,  to  torture,  to  exile,  and 
to  death,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  testimony ;  and  to  that  stand  we 
are  indebted  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  truth  at  the  Revolution.  To 
the  influence  of  the  Covenants  we  are  indebted  for  the  Secession  ;  and 
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the  Free  Church  movement  has,  from  the  be^nning,  been  a  retam  to 
those  principles  which  the  CoTenanters  maintained.  And  yet  Dr  Keith 
asks  what  the  Covenants  had  done  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  We 
have  been  much  interested  and  instructed  by  Dr  Keith's  researches  into 
the  state  of  distant  countries,  but  evidently  be  might  employ  very  profit- 
ably a  little  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
native  land,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  the  geographer,  who  could  describe 
the  whole  world,  and  yet  wandered  at  his  own  door. 

But  we  must  quote  another  sentence,  "  Our  weapons  are  not  carnal 
but  spiritual,  yet  what  had  these  covenanters  done  ?  No  sooner  had  they 
signed  the  covenant  then  they  drew  the  sword."  Now,  undoubtedly,  the 
weapons  by  which  the  gospel  is  to  be  propagated  are  spiritual  and  not 
carnal,  but  though  spiritual  weapons  alone  should  be  used  in  convincing 
and  converting  sinners,  this  does  not  imply  that  Christians  must  use 
spiritual  weapons  for  all  pur|)08es.  The  law  is  a  carnal  weapon,  and  yet 
the  apostle  availed  himself  of  this  for  self-defence  when  he  appealed  unto 
Caesar  ?  Would  Dr  Keith  say  that  he  ought  to  have  defended  his  civil 
rights  only  by  spiritual  weapons  ?  But  if  secular  weapons  may  be  used  for 
secular  purposes,  his  use  of  the  maxim,  **  our  weapons  are  not  camal," 
is  perfectly  aimless.  In  so  far  as  the  employing  of  arms  by  the  cove- 
nanters  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  used  by  the 
nation  to  which  God  hath  granted  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  in  self- 
defence.  Dr  Keith  will  find  in  Stevenson's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  page  356,  a  long  and  very  able  paper  drawn  up  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  vindicating  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms.  Before  be 
again  causelessly  attempts  to  asperse  and  vilify  the  memory  of  the  best 
men  his  country  ever  produced,  let  him  be  sure  that  he  is  able  to  answer 
to  his  own  conviction  the  sound  doctrine  which  that  paper  contains.  Of 
the  twelve  arguments  which  Henderson  adduces,  we  subjoin  the  second,  on 
which  Dr  Keith  may  try  his  hand.  '<  The  safety  and  good  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  law.  Magistracy  is  the  inferior  and  subordinate  law. 
The  people  make  the  magistrate,  but  the  magistrate  maketh  not  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  may  be  without  the  magistrate ;  for  the  world  was 
governed  in  another  way,  till  Cain,  building  a  city,  made  the  godly  first 
take  this  order  for  their  defence ;  but  the  magistrate  cannot  be  without 
the  people.  The  body  of  the  magistrate  is  mortal,  but  the  people  as  a 
society  is  immortal.  And,  therefore,  it  were  a  distinct  overturning  of  all 
the  foundations  of  policy  and  government,  to  prefer  subjection  to  the 
prince,  to  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  or  to  expose  the  public, 
wherein  every  man's  person,  family  and  private  estate  are  contained,  to 
be  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  all  our  power  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  the  commonwealth.'* 

In  the  conclusion  Dr  Keith  stated,  that  **  he  had  not  looked  on  Both- 
well  Bridge,  nor  surveyed  the  battle-field  of  Drumclog,  but  he  had  stood 
on  the  Hill  of  Gibeon,  where  the  sun  stood  still,  and  looked  down  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  where  was  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  and  where 
the  hailstones  of  God*s  wrath  had  slain  more  rebellious  people,  than  the 
sword  of  the  Roman  in  the  might  of  its  power."  Well,  allowing  all  this* 
does  the  fact  that  God  prospered  the  arms  of  Joshua,  give  the  smallest 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  it  is  sinful  to  use  arms  ?    Without  going  so 
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far  from  home,  if  Dr  Keith  would  ascend  the  mount  of  history,  and  with 
the  eye  of  reflection  and  faith  look  down  that  portion  of  the  Talley  of 
time  which  stretches,  from  the  present,  backward  to  the  Reformation,  he 
would  Bee,  if  not  more  wonderful,  at  least  far  more  pleasant,  and  not  less 
godlike  scenes,  than  were  ever  witnessed  on  the  hill  of  Gibeon.     He  will 
<ee  the  bush  burning  during  three  hundred  years,  and  yet  not  consumed  ; 
he  will  see  God  bringing  the  Church  out  of  the  Egypt  of  Popery,   and 
the  Babylon  of  Prelacy,  feeding  her  in  the  wilderness  with  manna,  causing 
water  to  come  out  of  the  rock,  and  giving  testimony  to  the  work  about 
which  they  were  engaged  by  abundant  outpourings  of  his  spirit.     We 
might  quote  page  upon  page,  in  proof  of  the  special  and  remarkable  coun- 
tenance which  God  shewed  during  the  covenanting  period,  but  our  limits 
only  permit  as  to  give  a  single  extract  from  the  fulfilling  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    "  That  was  also  a  remarkable  time  wherein  the  Lord  did  let  forth 
much  of  the  spirit  on  his  people  in  the  year  1638,  when  this  nation  did  so- 
lemnly enter  into  covenant,  which  many  yet  alive  at  this  day  do  know, 
bow  the  spirits  of  men  were  raised  and  wrought  on  by  the  word,  the  or- 
dinances lively  and  longed  after  ;  for  then  did  the  nation  own  the  Lord, 
and  was  visibly  owned  by  him,  much  zeal,  and  an  enlarged  heart  did  ap- 
pear for  the  public  cause,  personal  reformation  seriously  set  about,  and 
then  also  was  there  a  remarkable  gale  of  providence  that  did  attend  the 
actings  of  his  people,  which  did  astonish  their  adversaries,  and  forced 
many  of  them  to  feign  subjection.      .     .     .      Must  not  we  also  say  since 
the  land  was  engaged  by  covenant  to  the  Lord  in  these  late  times  *,  what 
a  solemn  outletting  of  the  Spirit  hath  been  seen,  a  large  harvest  with 
macfa  of  the  fruit  of  the  gospel  discernible,  which  we  may  say  with  a  war- 
nmt,  hath  been  proven  in  the  inbringing  of  thousands  to  Christ."      Now 
is  not  this  "  inbringing  of  thousands  to  Christ,'*  by  the  personal  agency 
of  Grod,  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  more  gracious  and  more  godlike  work,  even 
than  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  ?    And  is  it  not  much  more 
pleasant  to  a  Christian's  contemplation  than  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  hailstones  from  heaven  ? 

Since  the  Assembly  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  very  able  speech  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Cairns,  in  the  Synod  of  Fife,  on  the  subject  of  the  Cove- 
nants, by  the  masterly  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Dundee  Warder, 
and  particularly  by  the  article  in  the  Free  Church  Magazine  for  Novem. 
ber,  which  displays  powers  of  abstract  thinking  of  the  highest  order, 
and  would  do  credit  to  any  man  in  Scotland.  The  substance  of  the  ques- 
tion, betwixt  those  called  Covenanters  and  the  Free  Church,  is  simply  this, 
whether  it  be  a  fact,  or  doctrine,  clearly  taught  by  the  word  of  God,  that 
lawful  engagements  about  permanent  objects  continue  to  bind  posterity. 
If  it  be  a  fact  that  such  engagements  continue  to  bind,  it  remains  a  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  that  may  be  found  in  determining  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  obligation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  not  a  fact,  let 
it  be  proved  from  scripture  that  it  is  not,  and  this  will  render  all  questions 
respecting  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  obligation  unnecessary. 

*  Times  of  Coyenanting  posterior  to  1638. 
No.  Vll.  VOL.  I.  Y 
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THE  UNCHANGEABLENESS  OF  GOD. 

In  this  world  nothing  remains  long  in  the  same  state.  Change  is  the 
most  invariable  law  of  mundane  existence.  Society  is  like  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  where  wave  follows  wave,  and  each  rolls  onward  to  the  shore  and 
is  obliterated.  The  seasons  are  continually  changing ;  the  aspects  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  sky  are  endlessly  diversified  and  continually  altering ; 
families,  congregations^  kingdoms,  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  So  uni- 
versal is  its  operation,  that  it  extends  to  every  individual  of  our  species, 
men  of  every  rank  in  society,  and  in  every  stage  of  life,  being  continually 
changing  in  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  in  their  habits  and  circum- 
stances, in  their  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  pursuits. 

Amid  all  the  scenes  of  change  which  the  winds  of  human  passion  cause 
in  this  sandy  desert ;  amid  the  rolling,  foaming,  conflicting,  far-resound- 
ing billows,  that  are  ever  appearing  and  vanishing  on  the  surface  of  this 
tempestuous  sea,  it  is  comfortable  to  remember  that  our  God  is  the  rock 
of  ages,  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  being  affected  by  the  changes  of  all- 
decaying,  all-consuming  time.  When  we  see  all  things  around  us  appear- 
ing like  the  vapour,  and  then  vanishing  away,  sparkling  like  the  foam 
bell  on  the  waters,  and  then  bursting,  it  is  consolatory  to  look  up  to 
God  and  say,  **  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  never  fail.'*  | 

When  toe  think  on  the  past  and  the  changes  it  has  brought,  of  de-      i 
parted  friends,  of  blighted  hopes,  of  plans  that  have  been  frustrated,  and 
efforts  that  have  come  to  nought ;  when  we  think  of  our  families,  of  the 
Church,  of  the  nation,  as  being  almost  entirely  different  from  what  they  were 
when  we  entered  this  scene  of  existence;  it  is  comfortable  to  look  up  to  an 
unchanging  God,  under  whose  righteous,  and  wise,  and  holy  administra- 
tion, all  changes  for  the  worse  shall  be  overruled  and  controlled,  to  alter  the 
.  present  current  of  events,  and  to  introduce  eras  of  advancement  in  the 
hnman  species  specifically  different  from  all  that  have  preceded.      When 
we  took  forward  to  the  future,  which  to  us  is  overhung  with  a  veil  of 
impenetrable  darkness;  when  we  think  of  the  voices  with  which  this  land 
of  silence  shall  yet  resound,  and  the  myriads  with  which  this  continent 
of  non-existence  shall  yet  be  peopled  ;  when  we  think  that,  as  the  pre- 
sent becomes  the  past,  and  the  future  become  the  present,  all  will  be  al- 
tered;  when  we  think  of  the  wrecks  we  may  yet  witness  around  us  in 
the  world,  of  the  convulsions  that  may  agitate  society,  of  the  famines, 
wars  and  pestilences  that  may  be  sent  on  guilty  lands  by  avenging  justice ; 
when  we  think  of  the  troubles  by  which  we  ourselves  may  be  assailed 
in  body,  of  the  cares  by  ivhich  our  minds  may  be  perplexed,  of  the 
alterations  that  may  take  place  in  our  families,  and  in  the  circle  of  our 
beloved  relatives ;  when  we  think  of  the  Church,  and  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous aspects  that  matters  may  assume  in  the  conflict  between  truth  and 
error ;  when  we  think  on  these  things,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect  that 
the  Lord  will  always  be  the  same,  that  he  will  always  continue  to  govern 
the  world  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  to  make  all  things  work 
for  the  good  of  those  that  love  him.     It  is  comfortable  to  think  that  no 
future  change  will   take   God  by  surprise ;    that   the   keeper   of  Israel 
will  never  be  found  asleep ;   that   the  pilot   of  the   Church   will  be 
ever  at  her  helm;  that  she  shall  be  steered  in  safety  through  all  the 
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clouds  of  heresy  that  may  darken  the  firmament,  and  through  all  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  persecution,  and  at  the  close  of  OTery  coming  con- 
flict when  the  smoke  and  the  dust  of  battle  shall  haye  cleared  away,  and 
men  shall  walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her,  when  they  consider  her 
towers,  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  they  will  find  no  breach  in  her  walls, 
they  will  see  **  Mount  Zion  standing  most  beautiful,  the  joy  of  all  the 
land,"  and  behold  the  banner  of  truth  floating  unscathed  amid  the  return- 
ing sunshine  on  the  tower  of  David,  the  high  and  impregnable  tower  of 
covenant  faithfulness. 

When  the  people  of  God  have  been  rich  and  become  poor  ;  when  they 
have  been  young  and  become  old ;  when  the  eye  waxes  dim  that  once 
saw  clearly;  when  the  ear  waxes  deaf  that  once  heard  even  in  a  whisper; 
"  when  the  almond  tree  begins  to  flourish,  and  the  keepers  of  the  house 
tremble,  and  the  daughters  of  music  are  low/'  and  they  are  looking  onward 
to  a  time  when  **  the  silver  cord  shall  be  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken ;  when  the  pitcher  shall  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern/'  nothing  can  console  the  soul,  when  realising  such 
scenes,  but  this,  that  when  "heart  and  flesh  faint  and  fail,  the  Lord  will  be 
the  strength  of  the  heart  and  its  portion  for  ever." 

Death  is  the  great  change.  It  separates  the  nearest,  the  dearest,  the 
most  faithful  friends.  It  separates  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  separates  a  relationship  that  is  even  closer 
than  any  of  these, — ^it  dissolves  that  mysterious  and  Avonderful  tie  by 
which  the  mortal  body  was  married  to  the  immortal  soul.  This  is  a 
change  of  which  men  can  have  no  adequate  idea.  When  the  spirit  departs 
from  this  house  of  clay ;  when  it  ceases  to  inhabit  these  material  cnam- 
bers,  and  to  animate  this  wonderful  mechanism,  how  will  it  exist  ?  Where 
will  it  lodge  ?  Will  it,  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  be  clothed  upon  with  a 
house  from  heaven,  of  such  refined  materials  as  to  be  invisible  to  earthen 
eyes  ?  Or  will  it  have  no  material  place  of  residence  till  the  resurrection  ? 
On  this  head  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  of  the  new  and  marvellous 
scenes  that  will  be  unfolded  when  the  gates  of  eternity  are  thrown  open  to 
the  soul,  we  can  form  no  conception ;  but  this  will  be  the  consolation  of 
the  saint  in  such  an  hour,  that  though  he  goes  to  an  unknown  place,  he 
goes  to  the  same  God  whom  he  now  loves  and  serves,  and  heaven,  he  feels 
assured,  will  be  every  way  worthy  of  the  wisdom,  and  the  love,  and  the 
majesty  of  God,  and  he  could  desire  nothing  better.  When  he  realises  the 
time  when  he  shall  bid  adieu  to  all  below ;  when  the  earth  has  receded 
from  his  view;  when  the  moon  and  the  stars  have  been  left  behind;  look- 
ing down  in  imagination  through  the  ceaseless  cycles  of  eternity,  so  long  as 
the  stream  of  duration  continues  to  flow,  he  sees  the  stream  of  loving-kind- 
ness and  tender  mercy  flowing  beside  it,  deepening  and  widening  as  it  rolls 
onwards ;  or  rather,  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  which  on  earth  is 
like  an  inland  river,  winding  its  way  amid  the  hills  and  valleys,  at  the  hour 
of  death  has  its  junction  with  the  boundless  ocean  of  glory,  where  one 
wave  of  blessedness  shall  follow  another,  each  advancing  farther  than  that 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  bearing  forward  with  it  all  the  nations  of 
the  redeemed. 

The  favour  of  an  unchangeable  God  is  alone  sufficient  to  be  the  portion 
of  an  immortal  soul.     Whatever  perishes  with  the  using ;  whatever  pro- 
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perty  cannot  be  carried  across  the  narrow  frith  which  separates  the  island 
of  time  from  the  continent  of  eternity ;  whatever  coin  will  not  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  celestial  dominions  ;  whatever  titles  will  not  be  recognised  in 
the  court  of  Jehovah,  are  of  little  avail  to  immortals.  All  that  is  in  the 
world — all  its  pride  and  glory — all  its  pomp  and  splendour — all  its  bustle 
and  conflict  are  but  as  the  playthings,  and  the  baubles,  and  the  trivial 
games  of  infancy,  when  compared  with  the  grave  and  important  schemes 
of  manhood.  Let  us,  then,  seek  above  all  things  to  have  a  sure  interest 
in  the  unchangeable  and  all-sufficient  God.  <*  It  is  life  eternal  to  know 
thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.** 


THE  NEW  OPINIONS. 
No.  IV. — Extent  of  the  Atonement. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  principal  arguments  for  a  definite  atonement, 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  objections  commonly  urged  against  this 
doctrine.  We  have  already  disposed  of  the  objection  founded  on  the 
universal  texts  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  These  must  be  ex- 
plained consistently  with  other  texts  on  the  same  subject,  which  are  spe- 
cial and  limiting,  and  admit  of  only  one  interpretation.  The  meaning  in 
each  case  may  usually  be  ascertained  from  the  context ;  and  one  obvious 
reason,  for  the  use  of  indefinite  and  universal  terms  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  to  intimate  that  the  saving  effects  of  his  death  extend 
to  some  of  all  nations, — to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, — to  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  men. 

But  there  are  certain  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the  possibility  of 
those  perishing  for  whom  Christ  died,  such  as  Rom.  xiv.  13:"  But  if 
thy  brother  be  grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably. 
Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died."  And  1  Cor. 
viii.  11:"  And  through  thy  knowledge  shall  thy  weak  brother  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died."  These  passages,  it  is  alleged,  imply  that  Christ 
shed  his  blood  not  for  the  elect  alone,  but  also  for  others, — for  them  that 
perish  as  well  as  for  them  that  are  saved.  No  such  inference,  however, 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the  apostle's  language.  He  is  alluding 
to  meats  which  were  forbidden  in  the  ceremonial  law.  Some  knew  that 
the  prohibition  respecting  these  meats  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  that 
they  might  be  lawfully  used.  Others  regarded  them  as  still  unclean ; 
and  what  Paul  blamed  in  the  conduct  of  the  stronger  brother  was,  his 
using  his  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  weak  brother  to  follow 
his  example,  and  thus  violate  his  conscientious  scruples.  By  acting  in 
this  manner  he  did  what  tended  to  destroy  that  brother.  The  apostle 
could  not  mean  that  the  latter  might  actually  perish  ;  for  as  a  brother  in 
Christ  his  final  perdition  was  impossible.  The  conduct  of  the  other  party, 
however,  was  calculated  to  bring  about  this  fatal  result,  and  but  for  the 
preventing  mercy  of  God,  would  do  so.  The  passages  in  question  then 
give  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  On  the 
contrary,  they  imply  that  he  died  for  some  only ;  for  they  intimate  that, 
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if  a  mftn  be  a  Christian  brother,  the  presumption  is,  that  Christ  died  for 
bim ;  hot  that  if  he  be  not  a  Christian  brother,  there  is  no  present  g^round, 
at  least*  for  any  presumption  of  the  kind. 

The  passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  where  the  false  teachers  are  represented 
as  **  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bringing  on  themselves 
swift  destruction,"  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  We  prefer  the 
opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  apostle  as  referring  to  the  former  pro. 
fession  of  the  false  teachers,  and  the  place  they  had  held  in  the  Church. 
They  had  professed  and  seemed  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  consequently 
included  among  those  whom  he  had  bought  with  his  blood ;  and  the 
aggravating  circumstance  in  their  case  was,  their  disowning  his  authority 
and  renouncing  his  service,  after  having  made  such  a  profession.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words,  they  yield  no  apgu- 
ment  in  favour  of  an  universal  atonement ;  for  if  Christ  died  equally  for 
all,  then  what  Peter  represents  as  a  special  aggravation  in  the  case  of 
those  teachers,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  the  very  same  species  of  crimi- 
nality attaching  to  all  other  impenitent  sinners  favoured  with  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  opponents,  that  they  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 

The  chief  objection,  however,  to  a  definite  atonement,  is  its  supposed 
incompatibility  with  the  universal  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  How,  it  is 
asked,  can  God  consistently  offer  salvation  to  all  men,  if  there  are  many 
whose  sins  have  not  been  legally  expiated,  and  upon  whom  he  could  not 
consistently  bestow  salvation?  **  Sin  that  has  not  been  atoned  for,"  says 
Dr  Wardlaw,  '<  cannot  be  pardoned.  If  the  atonement  was  definite,  if  it 
was  for  the  elect  alone,  then  all  sin  beyond  that  of  the  elect,  is  sin  for 
which  no  atonement  has  been  made, — sin  unatoned  for.  There  exists  no 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  it  can  be  pardoned,  and  this  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  ground  on  which  a  consistent  invitation  to  pardon  can  rest." 
The  same  writer  again  observes :  **  The  question  is,  whether  an  atonement 
of  limited  destination  be  consistent  or  not  with  the  invitation  of  all  to  the 
acceptance  of  pardon  ;  which,  I  repeat,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  ques- 
tion— whether  it  be  consistent  to  invite  sinners  to  the  pardon  of  unatoned 
8in  ;  and  this  again  is  the  same  thing  with  the  question — whether  it  be 
consistent  to  invite  to  that  which,  by  the  limitation  of  the  atonement,  is 
constituted  a  natural  impossibility.^^ 

In  attempting  a  reply  to  this  objection,  we,  of  course,  admit  that  no 
atonement  exists  for  the  non-elect,  as  such  ;  consequently,  the  claims  of 
justice  against  that  part  of  the  human  race  still  remain,  and  always  will 
remain  in  force ;  and,  in  this  sense,  their  salvation  may  be  said  to  be  im- 
possible. The  question  then  is,  how  can  salvation  be  consistently  offered 
to  persons  in  these  circumstances  ?  The  difficulty,  which  meets  us  here, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  difficulty,  arising  from  the  moral 
inability  of  sinners,  to  close  with  the  Gospel  call,  and  from  the  fact  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  removal  of  this  inability  only  in  the  case 
of  the  elect.  This  is  a  distinct  difficulty,  and  attaches  as  much  to  the 
scheme  of  our  opponents  as  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme.  The  one  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do  arises  from  the  limitation  of  the  atonement  it- 
self, in  respect  of  its  objects.  If  it  was  not  intended  for  the  non-elect, 
how  is  it  consistent  to  invite  them  to  accept  of  it,  and  of  the  benefits 
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which  it  has  secured  ?  It  will  not  remove  the  difficoltj  to  say,  that  the 
atonement  of  Christ'  is  sufficient  for  all  in  point  of  intrinsic  merit ;  for, 
allowing  it  to  be  so, — granting  that,  if  God  had  been  pleased  to  save  all 
mankind,  no  further  satisfaction  to  his  justice  would  have  been  required, — 
still,  if-  intended  onlj  for  the  elect,  it  could  only  be  their  sin  which  it  expia- 
ted, and  which  God  can  consistently  pardon  on  the  ground  of  it ;  and  how 
is  this  reconcileable  with  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Gospel  call  ?  On  this 
point  we  submit  the  following  considerations,  which,  without  fully  re- 
moving the  difficulty,  may  serve  at  least  to  show  that  no  valid  objection 
can  be  founded  upon  it  against  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement. 

And  we  begin  by  observing,  that  the  invitations  and  offers  of  the  gos- 
pel are  nowhere  addressed  in  scripture  to  the  non-elect  as  such.  They 
are  addressed  to  sinners  of  mankind.  No  doubt  they  are  unrestricted 
invitations  and  offers.  They  are  addressed  to  sinners  of  mankind  in- 
definitely, so  that  the  non- elect  are  included,  but  not,  we  repeat,  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  or  considered  as  non-elect.  The  objects  of  the  gospel  call 
are  the  children  of  men — lost  sinners  of  Adam's  race,  irrespective  of  thdi 
election  or  non-election.  The  parties  are  addressed  under  general  de- 
signations. It  is  a  fact  then,  whatever  importance  may  be  due  to  it  in 
the  present  argument,  that  God  does  not  offer  salvation  formally  and  di- 
rectly to  any  for  whom  it  has  not  been  provided.  He  never  offers  it 
to  non-elect  sinners  under  that  specific  designation.  He  offers  it  to 
mankind  sinners,  and  it  was  mankind  sinners  whom  Christ  was  sent  to 
redeem.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  gospel  offer  is  nevei 
addressed  to  any  in  such  terms,  as  to  imply  that  they  may  be  saved  with- 
out faith.  God  brings  near  his  salvation,  and  tenders  it  to  sinners  indis- 
criminately, but  with  this  understanding,  that  it  shall  be  actually  confer- 
red upon  them  only  in  the  way  of  their  believing.  **  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  whosoever  helieveth  io 
him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  **  Through  this  man 
is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  he- 
lieveth  are  justified  from  all  things,  &c.  Thus,  though  the  gospel  call 
is  general  and  unrestricted,  yet,  by  requiring  faith  on  the  part  of  sinnen 
in  order  to  their  being  saved,  it  virtually  excludes  from  actual  salvation 
all  final  unbelievers.  It  will  likewise  be  admitted,  that  the  great  end 
designed  to  be  gained  by  the  gospel  call,  is  the  gathering  of  the  elect  tc 
Christ.  Paul  mentions  this  as  the  special  end  of  his  ministry  and  labours. 
**  I  endure  all  things,  says  he,  for  the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  may  alsc 
obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  eternal  glory."  2. 
Tim.  ii.  10.  The  same  apostle  was  commanded  to  remain  at  Corinth, 
and  preach  the  gospel  there,  because  the  Lord  had  much  people  in  thai 
city,  Acts  xviii.  10.  And  as  the  principal  design  of  the  gospel  call  is  to 
gather  the  elect  to  Christ,  so  it  required  for  this  purpose  to  be  expressed 
in  an  indefinite  form.  Had  it  been  otherwise  expressed,  some  of  the 
elect  themselves  would  have  been  excluded.  They  comprehend  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  sinners  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription ;  and,  were  the  gospel  call  not  unrestricted,  it  would  not  be 
vride  enough  to  embrace  them  all.  We  cannot  conceive  how  it  could 
have  been  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  non- elect,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
include  all  the  elect.  Any  restriction  which  could  have  been  put  upon 
it  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  former,  would  have  the  effect  of  alto 
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eidoding  many  of  the  latter.  Thej  are  apt  enough,  as  it  is,  to  suppose 
tbemselves  excluded ;  at  least  to  doubt  their  warrant  to  come  to  the 
Saviour ;  and,  therefore,  terms  of  the  utmost  indefiniteness,  of  the  wid- 
est onWersalitj,  are  employed. 

But  while  the  unrestricted  form  of  the  gospel  offer  answers  an  impor- 
tant end  in  regard  to  the  elect,  and  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  without 
supposing  that  there  is  atonement  for  all,  elect  and  non-elect,  still  its 
bearing  this  form  giyes  the  non-elect  the  benefit  of  it — brings  them  into 
the  same  external  circumstances  of  privilege  and  responsibility — places 
them  equally  under  a  dispensation  of  grace.  What  may  be  the  ends  which 
God  designs  to  gain  by  so  dealing  with  the  latter,  we  need  not  now  en- 
quire. Certainly  the  moral  design  and  tendency  of  the  gospel  call  is, 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Such  also  is  the  end  which  God  intends  to  effect  by  means  of  it,  so  far  as 
the  elect  are  concerned  ;  but  such,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  not  the  end  which 
it  is  the  divine  intention  or  purpose  to  effect  by  means  of  that  call,  in  the 
case  of  the  non-elect,  else  would  they  be  converted  and  saved.  Taking, 
then,  all  these  considerations  into  view,  that  God  nowhere  offers  salva- 
tion to  non-elect  sinners  as  such,  that  he  offers  it  only  as  a  salvation  to 
be  attained  in  the  way  of  faith,  and  that  the  principal  reason  why  the 
offer  itself  is  expressed  in  an  indefinite  form,  is  that  all  the  elect  may  be 
taken  in,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  justly  alleged,  that  such  an  offer  is 
inconsistent  with  a  definite  atonement.  It  would  be  so,  if  it  were  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  imply  that  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  presented  are  included 
among  the  objects  for  whom  Christ  intentionally  shed  his  blood.  But  it 
is  never  expressed  in  such  a  form.  God  nowhere  offers  pardon  to  any 
on  the  ground  that  their  personal  transgressions  have  been  atoned  for, — 
that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  them  individually.  He  does  not  offer 
it  even  to  the  elect  on  this  ground.  What  he  offers  to  sinners  is  an  in« 
terest  in  Christ's  atonement,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
This  certainly  implies,  that  it  is  such  an  atonement  as  they  need, — that  it 
is  in  every  respect  suited  to  their  case,  but,  not  that  it  was  intentionally 
wrought  out  for  them,  whether  they  believe  or  not.  It  rather  implies, 
that  the  atonement  was  intended  for  them  only  in  the  event  of  their  be- 
lieving. An  offer,  constructed  in  such  terms,  is  surely  not  inconsistent 
with  the  limited  'design  of  Christ's  death  :  for  though  addressed  to 
sinners  indefinitely,  including  multitudes  whose  sin  is  unatoned  for, 
it  cannot  be  said,  on  a  strict  examination  of  its  terms,  to  exceed 
the  legal  provision.  It  is  not  therefore  an  insincere  or  tantalizing 
offer  to  any — an  offer  in  which  God  tenders  to  their  acceptance  what  he 
has  not  to  bestow ;  for  there  is  atonement  for  all  who  believe.  The  offer 
then  is  made  in  good  faith  to  all.  It  is  a  consistent  and  honest  offer  in 
the  case  of  every  sinner.  It  requires  that  he  embrace  the  offered  salva- 
tion, and  God  both  can  bestow,  and  sincerely  intends  to  bestow  it  on  all 
by  whom  it  is  embraced. 

The  objection,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement  is  incompatible 
with  the  universal  invitations  of  the  gospel,  may  be  met  in  another  way. 
It  assumes  that  the  atonement  is  the  basis  or  ground  of  the  gospel  call. 
Thence  it  is  inferred  that  both  must  be  equally  extensive  in  their  objects, 
and  seeing  that  the  call  is  universal,  the  atonement  upon  which  it  is  based 
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muBt  be  universal  also.  We  deny,  however,  the  truth  of  what  is  here  as- 
sumed. Strictly  speaking,  the  atonement  is  not  the  ground  of  the  public 
offer  of  the  gospel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  included  in  it>  and  forms  part 
of  the  offered  salvation.  It  may  be  the  ground  of  pardon  and  other 
saving  benefits^  and  we  admit  that  these  are  all  bestowed  on  the  ground 
of  the  atonement,  and  could  not  be  consistently  bestowed  in  any  other 
way.  We  maintain,  however,  that  the  atonement  itself,  as  well  as  the 
blessings  legally  connected  with  it,  are  included  in  the  gospel  offer.  In- 
deed, to  speak  more  correctly,  Christ  himself  in  all  his  mediatorial  ofiSces, 
js  the  object  whom  God  exhibits  and  offers  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  and  this 
exhibition  and  offer  of  Christ,  as  a  divine  and  all-perfect  Saviour  to 
guilty  lost  sinners  of  mankind,  does  not  proceed  upon  any  legal  ground 
whatever,  but  must  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  gracious  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  God.  It  supposes,  no  doubt,  that  the  Saviour  thus  offered  is  a 
suitably  qualified  one — such  a  Saviour  as  sinners  need — an  atoning  as 
well  as  a  sanctifying  Saviour;  but  as  God's  originally  providing  this 
Saviour  for  our  fallen  family  was  an  act  of  his  mere  good  pleasure, 
so  his  bringing  him  forward  in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and  pre- 
senting him  to  sinners  for  their  acceptance,  is  equally  a  sovereign  act. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  legal  proceeding ;  the  justification  of  a  believing  sinner, 
though  an  act  of  grace,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  rectoral  or  judicial  act,  and, 
as  such,  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righteousness  ;  but,  we  re- 
peat, the  offer  or  grant  of  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  righteousness  and 
salvation  made  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  purely  an  exercise  of  sovereign 
goodness.  The  argument,  then,  from  the  unrestricted  term  of  the  gospel 
call  for  an  unrestricted  atonement,  is  more  specious  than  solid. 

The  only  other  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement,  to 
which  we  shall  refer,  respects  the  alleged  superior  advantages  of  the 
opposite  doctrine.  It  presents,  we  are  told,  a  more  attractive  view  of  the 
divine  character,  does  more  honour  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  is  more 
fitted  to  afford  encouragement  to  sinners.  Now,  we  not  only  deny  every 
one  of  these  positions,  but  we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  possesses,  in  each  of  the  respects  now  mentioned, 
superior  advantages  to  the  other  theory.  As  to  the  divine  character, 
whether,  we  ask,  is  the  love  of  God  more  strikingly  displayed  in  provid- 
ing an  atonement  which  renders  salvation  possible  to  all,  but  secures  it  to 
none,  or  an  atonement  which,  besides  putting  salvation  as  much  at  least 
within  the  reach  of  all  as  the  other  scheme  does,  has  actually  secured  it 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  fallen  family,  comprehending  an  exceeding  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  nation,  and  people, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue  ?  Certainly  the  latter  is  a  more  substantial 
and  valuable  kind  of  atonement  than  the  former,  and  therefore  furnishes 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinners.  And  with  respect  to  the 
other  perfections  of  the  divine  character,  we  ask  whether  the  wisdom, 
holiness,  justice,  and  truth  of  God  are  more  gloriously  displayed  by  an 
atonement  which  made  no  proper  satisfaction  to  the  broken  law  for  any  of 
ihe  human  race,  which  leaves  the  law  debt  of  all  mankind  unpaid,  and  on 
the  ground  of  which  sinners  are  pardoned  and  saved  at  the  expense  of 
the  claims  of  the  law,  or  by  an  atonement  which  implemented  these 
claims  for  the  parties  in  whose  behalf  it  was  made,  which  fully  met  their 
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legal  liabilities,  and  through  which  pardon,  and  the  other  blessings  of  sal- 
fation  are  dispensed  without  any  part  of  the  law's  demand  being  set 
Mide  ?  We  might  further  ask,  which  of  the  two  schemes  of  atonement 
is  more  honourable  to  Christ  as  mediator ;  that  which  opens  a  door  of 
mercy  to  all,  but  actually  sa^es  none,  or  that  which  renders  the  salyation 
of  its  objects  not  only  possible,  but  certain ;  which  both  opens  a  channel 
through  which  saving  benefits  may  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  secures 
their  conveyance  though  that  channel?  Certainly  the  latter  kind  of 
atonenaent  gives  a  more  glorious  view  of  the  completeness  and  efficacy  of 
the  work  of  Christ  than  the  other  does.  Indeed,  the  scheme  of  our 
opponents  is  most  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  robs  him,  in  a  g^eat  measure, 
of  his  peculiar  glory  as  a  Saviour.  According  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not 
his  work  which  actually  saves  even  the  elect ;  it  does  nothing  more  for 
them  than  it  does  for  others ;  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  any 
saving  consequences ;  and  as  the  doctrine  for  which  we  plead  gives  a 
more  glorious  view  of  the  divine  character,  and  of  the  work  of  Christ,  so 
it  is  more  encouraging  to  sinners,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  to  them,  for 
their  &ith  and  acceptance,  an  atonement  far  more  valuable  and  efficacious, 
as  we  have  seen,  than  the  atonement  of  the  new  theology.  Our  oppo- 
nents may  boast,  that  on  their  principles  they  can  assure  every  sinner 
that  Christ  died  for  him,  and  has  expiated  his  guilt.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
use  SQch  llangnage.  We  cannot  tell  sinners  before  they  believe,  that  they 
are  included  among  the  objects  of  Christ's  atonement.  That,  on  our 
principles,  would  in  effect  be  telling  them  that  they  are  included  among  the 
number  of  the  elect.  But  we  can  assure  them  that  they  are  invited  by 
God — invited  as  sinners,  irrespective  of  divine  purposes  and  intentions — 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  atonement  which  has  been  provided.  And 
what  better  warrant  can  any  have  to  avail  themselves  of  it  than  the  war- 
rant which  such  an  invitation  conveys  to  them  ?  This,  we  maintain,  is 
as  good  a  warrant  to  every  sinner  to  appropriate  the  atonement  to  him- 
self and  rely  upon  it  for  his  own  salvation,  as  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men  could  be,  though  that  doctrine  were  true.  Thus,  while 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  atonement  possesses  obvious  and  important  ad- 
vantages, to  which  the  opposite  system  cannot  lay  claim,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  advantages  which  really  belong  to  the  latter  which 
the  former  system  does  not  equally  possess. 


FAMILY  RELIGION. 

Family  religion  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Church,  with  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  the  young,  and  with  the  success  of  the  gospel  ministry.  When 
family  religion  is  neglected,  it  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign  that  personal  re- 
ligion is  far  from  being  in  a  prosperous  state,  that  the  *'  word  preached 
has  not  profited,'*  even  where  it  may  have  pleased  ;  and,  when  this  comes 
to  be  very  generally  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  symptoms  of 
a  decaying  religion,  and  a  departing  God. 

Persons  who  are  disinclined  to  a  duty  often  state  preliminary  objections 
to  its  performance,  on  grounds  that  are  entirely  shadowy,  while  appa- 
rently of  some  weight.  In  this  spirit  some  may  allege  that  family  wor- 
ship is  nowhere  positively  commanded  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  if  they  are 
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disposed  to  consider  the  subject  with  candid  minds,  and  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  the  claims  of  God»  thej  most  admit  that  Scriptare  inculcatei 
duties  by  teaching  us  principles  which  lead  to  their  performance,  by 
making  statements  from  which  they  may  be  inferred,  and  by  approTed 
examples. 

The  light  of  nature  itself  teaches  that  there  ought  to  be  family  wor^ 
ship.  It  is  incumbent  on  man  to  devote  all  his  powers  and  faculties  to 
the  service  of  Grod  ;  but  man  is  a  social  creature,  and,  therefore,  it  is  hit 
duty  to  worship  God  socially,  as  well  as  to  worship  him  as  an  iodividoaL 
Every  society  ought  to  acknowledge  God  in  its  associated  capacity,  and 
families  ought,  therefore,  to  worship  him  as  families.  God  is  the  '*  God 
of  families,"  and  ought  to  be  owned  as  such.  Family  mercies  come  from 
God,  and  from  him  they  should  be  sought  in  family  prayer,  and  to  him 
should  the  praise  be  given  in  family  thanksgiving.  There  are  such 
things  as  family  perplexities,  and  are  not  these  calls  to  the  family  to  ask 
counsel  of  the  Lord  ?  Family  afflictions  are  appointed  by  God  ;  and  if  it 
be  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  individuals  to  call  on  God  in  the  day  of 
personal  trouble,  is  it  not  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  families  to  call  on 
God  in  the  day  of  family  trouble  ?  When  a  family  is  about  to  begin  the 
day,  however  calm  and  comfortable  may  be  the  dawn,  none  of  them  can 
tell  what  may  occur  within  their  little  circle  before  the  evening,  and 
should  not  they  **  early  direct  their  eyes"  to  heaven  for  counsel  ?  On  re- 
tiring to  rest  every  family  stands  in  need  of  protection,  and  ought  there 
not  to  be  a  committing  of  the  household,  by  a  family  act,  to  the  care  of 
him  that  <*  keepeth  Israel,  and  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps." 

If  we  open  the  page  of  history,  and  look  back  upon  the  past,  we  will 
6nd  that  family  worship  has  existed  ever  *<  since  the  time  that  men  b^an 
to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Family  religion  existed  before  any 
worship  of  a  more  public  kind.  There  was  family  worship  in  Paradise 
before  the  fall.  The  first  form  of  the  Church,  after  roan  became  a  sinner, 
was  domestic  and  household ;  and  when  a  more  extensive  organization 
was  given  to  it,  this  did  not  supersede  domestic  religion  more  than  family 
worship  had  previously  superseded  personal  devotion.  Time  would  fail 
to  enumerate  the  examples  of  this  exercise  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  periods  eminent  for  tokens  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, family  religion  has  flourished,  while  in  terms  of  defection  it  has 
languished  and  decayed.  If  we  would  be  *'  followers  of  those  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  are  inheriting  the  promises,"  let  every  parent 
be  a  priest,  let  him  convert  his  house  into  a  temple,  and  his  family  into 
an  assembly  of  worshippers. 

If  Christians  are  not  their  own  but  the  Lord's,  ought  not  their  houses 
to  be  his  ?  If  they  expect  to  dwell  with  God  in  his  house  on  high,  ought 
they  not  to  invite  him  to  their  own  houses  on  earth  ?  If  they  expect 
Christ  "  to  confess  them  before  his  father,"  ought  not  they  to  confess  him 
before  their  children  ?  If  husbands  and  their  wives,  if  parents  and  their 
children,  expect  to  live  together  in  heaven,  ought  they  not  to  engage  in 
those  blessed  exercises  which  will  hallow  domestic  life,  which  will  cement 
and  purify  their  immortal  natures  in  time,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  their  fellowship  through  eternity  ?  A  prayerless  family—- 
a  family  **  without  a  priest,  and  without  a  sacrifice,"  and  without  a  God, 
can  it  ever  expect  to  meet  as  a  <<  family  in  heaven  ?  " 
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Ftmilj  religion  tends  to  strengthen  parental  authority,  by  engrafting  it 
€B  the  fnr  of  God.  It  has  a  tendency  to  qaicken  and  to  stimalate,  and 
yst  to  regulate  and  balance  the  minds  of  those  among  whom  it  is  statedly 
obeerred.  It  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  word,  and  thereby  renders 
preaching  more  intelligible  to  the  young.  It  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
MBily  decency  and  morality,  thus  advancing  the  best  interests  of  society ; 
•ad  one  reason  why  there  is  such  a  want  of  real  and  sterling  honesty,  why 
mdi  multitudes  will  deviate  from  strict  truth  and  strict  justice,  is  because 
they  have  not  been  "  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  More  than  all  this,  family  religion  is  adapted  to  promote  the 
iirerlasting  salvation  of  the  young,  and,  "  if  he  hath  denied  the  truth  and 
k  worse  than  an  infidel"  who  provideth  not  temporal  bread  for  his  own, 
and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who 
sets  before  them  an  habitual  example  of  week-day  infidelity  and  atheism. 
When  a  man  has  a  beloved  friend,  he  will  open  his  house  to  him  and  have 
delight  in  entertaining  him  there,  and  can  he  be  a  friend  of  God  who  shuts 
his  hoase  against  him  ?  When  affliction  comes  to  a  family,  what  consola- 
tion to  have  a  family  God.  When  breaches  are  made  in  a  family,  what 
consolation  to  the  survivors  to  reflect  that  they  and  the  departed  bowed 
the  knee  together  before  the  Father  of  mercies  ?  What  consolation  to  a 
parent,  when  his  child  is  taken,  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  <*  prayed  with 
liim  and  for  him."  And  when  a  parent  is  removed,  how  much  more  vene- 
rable and  endeared  will  be  his  memory,  if  bis  children  remember  him  as  a 
prophet  and  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  One  pious  head  of  a  family 
may  diffuse  blessings  through  the  human  species,  which  shall  extend  not 
only  to  the  remotest  eras  of  time,  but  be  perpetuated  through  eternity. 

Let  no  one  speak  of  want  of  time ;  for  every  individual  wastes  far  more 
than  18  necessary.  Let  no  one  speak  of  the  want  of  ability  ;  **  for  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  roan  hath,  and 
not  according  to  what  he  hath  not."  Let  no  one  speak  of  being  ashamed  ; 
fat  we  should  never  be  ashamed  of  doing  our  duty,  but  we  should  be 
ashamed  for  neglecting  it ;  and  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  does  not  worship  God  in  his  family,  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  his  inconsistency,  and  to  fear  that  Christ  may  be  ashamed  of  him 
on  \b%  great  day. 

Let  Uiose  who  already  worship  God  in  their  families  continue  in  this 
exercise,  and  endeavour  to  render  it  more  spiritual.  And  let  those  who 
have  houses  in  which  there  is  no  reading  of  the  Word  for  family  instruc- 
tion, no  thanksgiving  for  family  mercies,  no  prayer  for  family  blessings, 
let  such  think  whether  they  have  a  religion  that  will  do  to  die  with,  do 
to  be  judged  with,  do  to  pass  eternity  with.  Let  such  repent  of  this  hei- 
nous sin  of  having  a  house  without  a  God,  and  let  their  resolution  be, 
from  henceforth,  '*  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 


MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  SCHEME. 

On  next  page  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  efforts  that  have  already  been 
made  in  this  cause.  It  is  upon  the  whole  encouraging.  Pecuniary  re- 
turns have  been  received  from  only  ten  Congregations ;  yet  these,  though 
only  for  one  quarter,  amount  to  L.82,  and  upwards.  Other  fiflceu 
Congregations  have  agreed  to  the  Scheme,  and  no  doubt  will  be  forth- 
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coming  with  their  remittances  in  due  time.  But  it  will  be  observec 
are  seventeen  Congregations  who  have  made  no  return  whatever, 
is  certainly  very  reprehensible  in  itself,  and  discourteous  to  the 
mittee,  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  so  much  self-denying  lafc 
tliis  cause.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  the  Scheme  has  been  ca 
adopted  in  Congregations  marked  as  having  made  no  return,  a 
trust  that  before  another  report  is  made,  this  will  be  shewn  to  be  tl 
throughout  the  whole  body. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEn-ED  by  the  TREASURER,  fob  thb  U 
Assistance  Schemb  op  tub  United  ORieiNAL  Secession  Ci 
TO  15Tn  December  1847. 


1 

Amc 

Congregations. 

Scheme  Adopted. 

CoUectiont 
Remitted. 

Donations. 

oein 
Trei 
toM 

Aberdeen, 

Scheme  No.  2, 

Quarterly. 

Arbroath, 

Yearly  Collection, 

Yearly. 

Aacbinlecky 

Scheme  No.  1, 

Quarterly. 

Ayr, 

Monthly  CoUectionB, 
No  Return. 

Monthly. 

£1S 

Ballylintagb, 

BalmuUo, 

No  Return. 

Birsa, 

No  Return. 

BoardmilU, 

No  Return. 

Brechin, 

No  Return. 

Carluke, 

(Collections,  weekly) 
(      or  monthly,           J 

Quarterly. 

Carnoustie, 

Weekly  Subscription, 
Scheme  No.  1, 

Do.           • 

£8 

Clola, 

Do. 

Colmonell, 

..      No.  2, 

Do. 

Coupar  Angus, 
Dollar, 

Quarterly  Collections, 
No  Return. 

Do. 

£2 

Dundee, 

Edin.  Adam  Sq., 

Scheme  No.  2, 

Box  at  Church  Door. 

Quarterly, 

Monthly, 

Quarterly, 

£6 

£7 

Edin.,  Davie  St., 

Scheme  No.  1, 

£16 

Elgin, 

Private  Donations, 

'£16,' 

£16 

Genagh, 

No  Return. 

Glasgow,  Main  St., 

Quarterly  Collections, 

Half-yearly. 

Haddington, 

Box  at  Church  Door, 

Monthly, 

£2 

Kilmarnock, 

No  Return. 

Kilwinning, 

Monthly  Collections, 

Half.yearly. 

Kirkcaldy, 

Scheme  No.  1, 

Quarterly. 

Kirkintilloch, 
Kirkwall, 

„       No.  2, 
No  Return. 

Do. 

£fi 

Kirriemuir, 

No  Return. 

liongridge, 

Scheme  No.  2, 

Half-yearly. 

Midlam, 

„      No.  2. 

Perth, 

„      No.  2, 

Half-yearly. 

Pollockshaws,  No.  1. 

No  Return. 

No.  2. 

No  Return. 

Shottsburn, 

Scheme  No.  2, 

Half-yearly. 

Stranraer, 

No  Return. 

Thurso, 

Private  Donations, 

... 

£10. 

£10 

Toberdony, 

Scheme  No.  1, 

Yearly. 

Whitburn, 

Box  at  Church  Door, 

Half-yearly. 

Yetholm, 

No  Return. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Ik  Martyr  9  MokukmiU  :  A  Brief  View  of  the  Ckaraeten  and  Prineiplet  of  the  Scottish 
Martyre,     Paisley  :   Pablished  by  Alexander  Gardner. 
A  CaUchi*m  on  the  Nature,  Design,  Subjects,  and  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism, 
Paisley :  Alexander  Gardner. 
"The  Martyr*!  MonumeDt"  is  a  re-    ring  a  Tolnme  on  the  doctrines  of  grace. 


print,  in  a  yery  cheap  and  handsome  form, 
of  part  of  a  sermon  preached  a  nnmber 
of  years  ago,  by  Dr  Andrew  Symington 
of  Paisley.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
■ost  eminent  divines  of  the  present  day, 
and  no  one  was  more  fitted,  either  by 
chsracter,  by  talents,  or  by  a  lofty  and 
gnerous  natare,  to  give  an  adequate 
*'new  of  the  character  and  principles  of 
Ike  SeoUish  martyrs.**  We  do  not 
pisdge  ourseWea  to  every  form  of  expres- 
lion ;  but  why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
istimate  this  when  the  substantial  views 
are  the  same  ?  We  rejoice  in  the  intima- 
tbn,  that  the  doctor  is  engaged  in  prepa- 


The  multiplication  of  works  of  this  kind 
is  highly  desirable,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr  Symington's  will  be  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated  to  do  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Of  the  catechism  "  On  the  Nature, 
Design,  Subjects  and  Mode  of  Baptism/' 
we  also  highly  approve,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  as  being  entirely  sound  in 
its  views,  remarkably  clear  in  its  state- 
ments, and  convincing  in  its  arguments, 
and  thereby  calculated  to  diffuse,  in  an 
easy  manner,  correct  views  respecting  all 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


The  Dutiee  of  Secret  Religion^  illuetrated  from  the  Recorde  of  Christian  Experience, 
By  the  Rev.  David  Sturrock,  Midholm  :  John  Johnstone,  Edinburgh. 


This  little  volume  refers  to  a  subject 
of  infinite  importance  to  every  individual, 
tad  to  which  the  attention  of  men  re- 
<|Bires  to  be  directed,  at  a  period  when 
profession  is  so  extensively  substituted 
for  the  reality  of  religion,  and  when,  un- 
less we  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times, 
Uiere  is  a  danger  of  making  religion  so 
nmch  a  matter  of  public  exhibition,  that 
ike  has  little  satisfaction  in  the  closet  or 
the  family,  but  pants  for  the  crowded 
MNmbly.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  a  man*8  religion  is  just  what 
^  is  in  the  preacnce  of  God,  nothing  less 
tad  nothing  more,  and,  therefore,  the  re- 
Ugioo  of  those  is  factitious,  who  are  zealous 
kit  her  in  public,  but  strangers  to  family 
and  closet  devotion.  We  consider  this 
Tolome  to  be  well  timed,  because  much 
required.      It   consists   of  six   separate 


parts.  The  first  of  these  is  on  secret  re- 
ligion in  general ;  the  second,  on  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  ;  the  third,  on  spiri- 
tual meditation  ;  the  fourth,  on  self-exa- 
mination ;  the  fifth,  on  personal  cove- 
nanting ;  the  sixth,  on  secret  prayer.  It 
is  written  in  a  calm,  clear,  sententious 
style,  very  much  befitting  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  It  is  sound  and  scrip- 
tural in  its  views,  and  is  marked  through- 
out by  a  prevailing  seriousness  of  mind, 
by  a  strong  but  chastened  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  expe- 
rimental views,  with  anecdotes  drawn 
from  the  memoirs  of  the  most  eminent 
saints.  We  give  it  our  hearty  commen- 
dation, and  should  rejoice  to  learn  that, 
as  it  is  universally  applicable,  so  it  has 
been  extensively  read. 


The  Old  Orthodox  Faith  Superior  to  Modem  Opinions  ;  or^  Truth  and  Error  Survey* 
edin  the  Light  of  History  and  Fact,  A  Short  Treatixe  for  the  Times  by  the  Rev. 
JobnHjr.  Lorimer. 


This  little  volume  only  came  to  our 
kands  while  our  last  sheet  was  preparing 
for  the  press.  After  having  perused  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
dsty  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  lose 
ho  time  in  warmly  commending  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  sound  in  its  views,  and  so- 
lid in  its  arguments,  the  method  adopted 
bu  the  merit  of  being  entirely  original,  it 
abounds  in  interesting  facts,  and  is  thickly 


sown  throughoutwith  views  and  statements 
remarkably  suggestive  of  thoughts  and  re- 
flections to  a  meditative  reader.  Intend- 
ing to  consider  it  more  fully  in  our  next 
Number,  we  meanwhile  cannot  forbear  to 
express  our  cordial  approbation  of  it,  as  a 
treatise  which  we  would  wish  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  every  member  of  every  Cal- 
vinistic  Church  in  Scotland. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOBEIGN. 


Europe. — France, — ^«/«iii  of  ColpoT" 
tage, — The  importance  of  employing  Col- 
porteurs for  the  circnlation  of  the  Bible 
in  France  is  becoming  every  day  more  ap- 
parent, from  the  saccess  attending  their 
labonrs.  These  single-hearted  and  de- 
TOted  men  prosecute  their  work  with  un- 
wearied perseverance  and  love  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  From 
time  to  time  they  transmit  accounts  of 
their  labours,  and  trials,  and  successes,  to 
M.  de  Presseuse,  agent  in  Paris  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
alone  maintains  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  these  devoted  labourers  throughout 
France.  The  following  extract,  from  a 
communication  lately  received  from  M. 
de  Presseus6,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

**  In  continuing  our  journey,  our  Col- 
porteur related  a  fact,  which  aflforded  me 
particular  pleasure.  '  Do  you  see  that 
pretty  spot  a  little  lower  down  ?  '  asked 
he.  '  Well,'  he  continued,  '  we  have  a 
number  of  good  friends  there ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquired  them  is  well 
worth  noticing.  When  I  first  visited  the 
village,  I  met  with  but  a  cold  reception. 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  selling  one  New 
Testament  to  a  female ;  and  the  following 
are  the  adventures  which  I  was  after- 
wards told  my  little  volume  experienced. 
The  woman  who  had  bought  it  of  me 
shewed  it  to  the  Cure,  who  forbade  her 
reading  it ;  telling  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  only  fit  for  being  cut  up.  On 
this  assurance,  she  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  her  little  girl,  together  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  for  her  amuse- 
ment. The  child  immediately  fell  to 
work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  destroyed 
seven  or  eight  pages,  when  she  became 
tired  of  the  monotonous  employment. 
The  following  day,  having  occasion  to 
visit  a  sick  neighbour,  who  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  the  child  took  with  her  the 
mutilated  Testament,  intending  to  cut  out 
some  new  devices  during  her  stay.  The 
invalid  happened  carelessly  to  take  up  the 
book  of  her  little  visitor,  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  first  page  that  presented  itself  to  her, 
and  was  perfectly  astonished  at  what  she 
found  there.  In  short,  the  more  she 
read,  the  more  she  became  interested  in 


its  contents ;  so  that,  at  last,  she  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  possesnan  of 
what  still  remained  of  the  volume.    Thb 
was  soon  efiTected,  to  the  satisfaetioo  of 
both  parties,  by  her  making  the  child  t 
more  agreeable  present.     From  that  no- 
ment  she  could  find  no  pleasure  but  io 
reading  the  New  Testament.    The  Lord 
was  pleased  to  touch  her   heart;   tbs 
truths  of  salvation  were  revealed  to  bei ; 
and  she  became  a  missionary  among  the 
neighbours  around  her.     A  quick  search 
was  made  after  the  Colporteur,  who  wts 
soon  found,  and  a  goodly  number  of  per- 
fect copies  of  the  sacred  Tolmne  wert 
purchased  of  him;  and  from  this  smitt 
beginning  has  resulted  a  movement  which 
is  obtaining  daily  more  consistency,  and 
by  which  many  souls  are  being  led  to  the 
foot  of  the  Saviour's  cross.*  " — BiUi  &- 
dety's  Extracts. 

HoUand.  —  Revival  in  the  Reformed 
Church. — Long  had  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  declined  from  her  ancient  splen- 
dour, and  suffered  her  crown  of  glory  to 
fall  from  her  head  ;  and  the  icy  torpor  of 
spiritual  death  into  which  she  sunk  ren- 
dered her  insensible  to  the  value  of  tins 
Gospel-treasure,  and  incapable  of  pre> 
serving  it  in  its  purity.  But  the  spirit  of 
life  from  God  appears  to  have  entered 
into  her,  and  already  gives  evidence  of  its 
presence  and  power  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  **  For  more  than  fifteen 
years,"  says  the  correspondent  of  i?MDs- 
gelical  Chrietendom^  *<  a  rery  decided  re- 
ligious revival  has  taken  place  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  sacred  flame 
has  especially  spread  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  It  is  principally  in  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  the 
Hague,  Utrecht,  Nimeguen,  Breda,  and 
Flushing,  that  this  revival  has  bmken  out 
with  the  greatest  power,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  most  fruit  Two  Portuguese 
Israelites,  converted  to  the  Goq;Ml,  of  dis- 
tinguished families,  men  full  of  piety  and 
talent,  Messrs  I  da  Costa,  advocate,  and 
A.  Capadose,  physician,  have,  by  their 
numerous  and  excellent  writings,  done 
much  good,  and  continue  to  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence.  Mr  I  da  Costa,  a  poet 
theologian,  and  orator  of  the  first  order* 
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)iM»  for  lome  yean  past,  dellTered  public 
laetures  on  Tarioaf  sabjeeti  conoected 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testamentf,  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Utrecbty  and 
Haerlem,  where  he  has  ezoited  warm  en- 
thasiatm,  and  electrified  the  minds  of  his 
Bonerous  hearers  by  the  warmth  and 
Christian  spirit  of  his  extemporary  ad- 
droMCs.  These  same  lectures,  which 
were  afterwards  printed  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate form,  excite  great  interest,  and  serre 
to  propagate  the  light  of  truth  and  reli- 
gioos  life.  Eyerybody,  the  adrersaries 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace  themseWes  not 
excepted,  do  homage  to  the  integrity,  the 
■pright  character,  and  the  rare  talents  of 
Mr  da  Costa.  Dr  Capadose  is  also  ho- 
Boarably  known  to  the  religious  public 
by  the  touching  narrative  of  his  conver- 
ikm,  which  has  been  translated  into  sove- 
ral  languages.  If  he  has  less  genius  than 
hia  friend  da  Costa,  he  is  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  him  in  the  depth  of  his  convic- 
tions, his  spirit,  and  his  seal ;  a  learned 
man  and  a  practical  Christian,  he  also  pos- 
sesses, in  a  high  degree,  the  eloquence  of 
the  heart.  More  keen  and  controTcrstal 
in  his  writings,  he  does  not  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  public  to  the  same  extent 
as  da  Costa,  but  he  is  not  less  generally 
esteemed,  and  does  much  good  by  his  ex- 


cellent publications,  and  by  the  meetings 
for  edification  which  he  holds  twice  a- 
week  in  his  house.  He  is  pre-eminently 
the  man  of  the  people  and  the  friend  of  the 
poor.  He  has  recently  founded  a  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Israel,  which  proposes 
to  send,  and  has  already  commenced  send- 
ing Colporteurs  and  Evangelists  among 
the  numerous  children  of  Abraham  resi- 
dent in  this  kingdom,  and  especially  in 
Amsterdam.  Other  Christians  of  emi- 
nent piety  and  superior  talent  labour  with 
no  less  zeal  and  success  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  coun- 
try. I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  name 
them  all  here,  the  number  would  happily 
be  too  great;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
mention  of  a  savant  of  European  reputa- 
tion, Mr  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Counsel- 
lor of  State  and  Keeper  of  the  Records  to 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  Mr  H.  J. 
Koenen,  a  distinguished  writer  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Regency  in  the  city 
of  Amsterdam.  But  the  sacred  legion  of 
Gospel  witnesses  includes  also  in  its  ranks 
a  large  number  of  pastors  ;  among  others, 
several  young  preachers,  of  approved  zeal 
and  exemplary  fidelity,  some  of  whom  are 
distinguished  writers,  and  are  endowed 
with  apostolic  eloquence.'* 


Domestic. 


Baptism  of  three  Chinese  young  men  at 
Hmmtfy — This  interesting  service  took 
plaee  in  the  month  of  October  last,  in  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Huntly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  services  of  a  thanksgiv- 
ing-day, observed  by  the  congregation  on 
aeeount  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the 
absndance  of  the  season.  Their  names 
■re  Lee-Kin-Lin,  Song-Hoot-Keam,  and 
TJng*Mem-Song,  respectively  of  about 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  Some  yearsago  these  young  men  were 
reoeired  into  the  seminary  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Malac- 
ca, dnee  removed  to  Hong  Kong  at  the 
termination  of  the  late  war.  They  were 
brought  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  by  Dr  Legge,  President  of  the 
College,  in  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  lodged  with 
his  father,  who  resides  in  Huntly.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  placed  at  the 
parish  school  of  Huntly,  to  prosecute  their 


education,  while  the  Rev.  Mr  Hill,  minis- 
ter of  the  Independent  Congregation 
there,  was  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  education  generally,  and 
specially  of  their  religious  instruction  and 
training.  Some  three  weeks  previous  to 
their  baptism,  these  young  men  each 
wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Hill,  re- 
questing that  this  ordinance  might  be 
administered  to  them.  On  being  duly 
prepared  for  this  solemn  occasion,  they 
were  accordingly  admitted  to  it  in  the 
Independent  Chapel,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  consisting  of  minis- 
ters and  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions, when  Dr  Legge  and  Mr  Hill 
unitedly  pronounced  over  them,  the  one 
in  Chinese  and  the  other  in  English,  the 
words  of  the  ordinance,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  gave  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It  is 
understood  that  these  young  men  are  to 
accompany   Dr   Legge  on  his  return  to 
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China,  aod  are  to  be  employed*  at  soon 
as  they  are  found  qualified,  as  Christian 
Missionaries  in  their  native  land.  These 
from  the  land  of  Sinim. 

The  **John  imiiams**  mistioncny  ship. — 
The  •*  John  Williams,"  missionary  ship, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
again  sailed  on  her  second  Toyage  to  the 
South  Seas.  A  public  meeting,  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  was  held  on  the  occasion,  at 
the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  London,  and 
an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Smith  of  Poplar,  explanatory  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  "  John  Williams" 
took  her  departure.  Mr  Smith  also  re- 
ferred to  the  missionary  party  about  to 
sail,  viz.,  the  Rev.  C.  BarfiT,  with  the 
companion  of  his  days,  returning  to  his 
post  after  thirty  years*  labour,  and  a 
brief  absence  to  visit  England  ;  Rev.  W. 
Mills,  and  Mrs  Mills,  returning  to  Upolu; 
Mrs  Howe,  proceeding  to  rejoin  her 
husband  at  Tahiti ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Schmidt, 
and  Mr  Ella,  missionary  printer,  going 
to  the  Samoas;  Mrs  Wright,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  P.  Wright,  late  of  Griqua  Town, 
and  part  of  her  family,  proceeding  to  the 
Cape ;  besides  Mr  Moffat,  junior,  to 
South  Africa,  and  Mr  Orsmond.  junior, 
to  Tahiti,  to  whom,  as  sons  of  mission- 
aries, the  Society  granted  passages.  Suit- 
able reference  was  also  made  to  some 
important  items  in  the  cargo  of  the  "John 
Williams,"  all  designed  for  missionary 
purposes,  viz.,  5000  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures iu  Tahitian,  and  4000  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  with  a  large  supply  of 
elementary  and  other  publications,  present- 
ed respectively  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Sunday  School 
Union  ;  an  Iron  Chapel  for  seamen  visit- 
ing Upolu  ;  printing  types  and  binding  ma- 
terials, casks  and  tanks  for  bringing  home 
contributions  of  native  produce,  &c.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  several  other 
ministers  and  missionaries,  and  also  by 
Mamoe,  a  native  teacher  of  Samoa,  who 
■poke  with  much  good  sense  and  anima- 
tion. The  whole  company  were  com- 
mended to  the  special  care  and  blessing 
of  God. 

Wcsleyan  Missions, — The  annual  Sab- 
bath day  services  and  public  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  Weslcyan  Missionary 


Society,  were  held  lately  in  Edinbai;^!!- 
From  the  Report  it  appeared  that  fcSie 
Society  occupies,  in  various  heathen  as»d 
Popish  countries,  294  principal  statioo^ 
besides  a  much  larger  number  of  subor- 
dinate ones^that  its  chapels  and  preaoli- 
ing  places  are  2597 — that  it  employs  417 
ordained  missionaries,  exclusive  of  771 
other  paid  agents,  such  as  catechists,  frc. 
and  7074  unpaid  agents — that  its  churcA 
members  are  106,445 — that  the  scholars 
in  its  day  and  Sabbath  Schools  are  72,000,      i 
and  that  it  has  eight  printing  establishmend      j 
in    vigorous    and    incessant     operatioo. 
The  contributions  received  last  year,  from 
all  sources,  for  the  support  of  this  exten- 
sive   Protestant    missionary    institution, 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  XI  15,763, 
3s,  2d.     It  occupies  missionary  stations 
in  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  In- 
dia, Africa,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,      Polynesia,      Briti&h      North 
America. 

British  Society  for  the  propapatiom  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Jews, — Mr  Manning 
has  been  appointed  to  act  as  an  agent  of 
this  society  in  Jaffa.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  the  scene  of  his  future  labonrs, 
he  was  publicly  and  solemnly  commended 
to  the  blessing  and  protection  of  God,  in 
a  meeting  which  was  lately  held  for  that 
purpose  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  Lon- 
don. Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  is  the 
principal  landing-place  of  the  Jewish 
pilgrims,  as  they  go  from  Russia  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  on  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  to  weep  and  pray  on  the  spot 
where  the  Temple  once  stood  ;  and  Mr 
Manning  goes  out  for  the  purpose  of 
slpwing  kindness  to  them  as  they  disem- 
bark, and  of  protecting  them  from  oppres- 
sion and  insult,  to  which  they  are  inces- 
santly exposed.  Mr  Manning  will  super- 
add to  his  civil  engagements,  in  which  he 
is  supported  by  many  benevolent  Chris- 
tian friends,  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
agent,  in  connection  with  the  British 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews.  A  supply  of  Hebrew 
Bibles  and  Testaments  has  also  been  con- 
fided to  him,  for  distribution,  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Scottish  Misnonary  Society, — The  mis- 
sions of  this  Society  in  Jamaica  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
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THE  SABBATH  ALLIANCE. 


THEtpbiect  of  this  alliance  is  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  as  a  public  insti- 
totion,  and  to  promote  its  better  observance.  The  great  increase  of  Sab- 
bath desecration,  and  the  loose,  unscHptural,  and  unhinging  views  respect- 
ing its  obligation,  which  have  of  late  been  so  widely  and  zealously 
circulated,  show  that  some  general  and  united  effort  of  this  kind  is  de- 
manded. The  Alliance  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Sabbath  is  of 
universal  and  permanent  obligation,  and  its  aim  is  to  put  down  all  the 
▼arious  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  by  the  maintenance  of  this  principle, 
and  especially  to  put  down  the  more  prominent  public  forms  of  Sabbath 
desecration — such  as  the  running  of  railway  trains,  the  carrying  of  mails 
oo  Sabbath,  the  sale  of  spirits, — by  enlisting  public  opinion,  and  bringing  it 
to  bear  against  them. 

We  consider  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  Alliance  to  be  the  cause 
equally  of  God  and  man,  of  the  present  generation  and  posterity.  Its 
principles  are  those  of  the  Bible,  and  the  evils  which  it  has  been  organized 
to  oppose,  are  directly  and  glaringly  contrary  to  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  that  sacred  volume. 

The  whole  principles  of  the  Alliance  are  contained  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, which  is  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  binding  on  all  mankind,  and 
expressly  commands  that  on  the  Sabbath  day  every  individual  ought  him- 
self to  abstain  from  working,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  those  who 
are  under  bim  from  doing  any  work,  except  such  as  may  be  necessarily 
connected  with  God's  worship,  or  with  personal  or  relative  preservation. 
We  except  such  labour  as  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  worship  of 
God ;  for  the  Sabbath,  being  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  while  it  forbids 
all  labour  of  a  secular  and  mercenary  kind,  by  its  very  nature  sanctions 
and  enjoins  whatever  labour  is  necessary  to  worshipping  God  in  public. 
We  also  except  such  labour  as  is  demanded  by  attention  to  our  own  pre- 
servation or  that  of  others  ;  for  the  fourth  commandment  is  founded  on 
God's  example  in  resting  from  his  works  on  the  seventh  day  ;  but  while 
God  ceased  on  that  day  from  the  work  of  creating,  he  continued  the  work 
of  preservation,  according  to  the  observation  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews, 
"  My  F.  ther  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.''  God  has  continued  his 
works  of  preservation  hitherto;  and  therefore  on  Sabbath,  while  in  imi- 
tation of  God's  example  we  rest  from  all  pubfif  and  productive  labour,  we 
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are  l)onn<l.  in  imitation  of  his  example,  to  have  recoarse  to  all  the  labour 
which  is  necessary  to  our  comfortable  preservation. 

But  all  public,  mercenary,  servile  laboar,  is  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  All  that  ranks  under  the  name  of  business,  whatever  be  the  trade, 
art,  or  profession  ;  whether  the  labour  be  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  or  the 
sweat  of  the  brain  ;  whether  with  the  chisel,  the  mallet,  or  the  pen  ;  whe- 
ther in  the  manufactory  or  the  warehouse ;  in  the  halls  of  learning  or  of 
legislation — all  public,  formal,  servile  labour,  is  contrary  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. Now,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  principles  main- 
tained by  the  Alliance  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  Sabbath  profanation, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  the  practical  objects  of  the  Alliance  are 
limited  to  public  and  systematic  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration.  How  in- 
dividuals ought  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  private  has  not  been  made  a 
practical  quef^tion  by  the  Alliance  ;  it  has  limited  its  efforts  to  the  patting 
down  of  public  evils,  leaving  the  great  scriptural  principles  which  it  in- 
culcates gradually  to  leaven  the  minds,  and  to  mould  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals. Its  specified  objects  are  to  oppose  the  stated  systematic  ranning 
of  railway  trains — to  oppose  all  merchandise,  and  especially  in  spirits — to 
oppose  the  conveying  of  the  post,  and  the  whole  operations  of  the  Post- 
office  system  on  that  holy  day. 

Such  are  the  specified  objects  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance*  And  can  anj 
one,  who  believes  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  still  binding,  for  one 
moment,  doubt  that  they  are  lawful  and  scriptural?  Is  not  railway  work 
just  as  secular  and  carnal  as  any  other  kind  of  work  ?  Would  any  one  say 
that  merchandise,  and  especially  the  sale  of  spirits,  on  Sabbath,  is  some- 
thing of  a  holier  nature  than  the  operations  of  husbandry  ?  Would  anj 
one  deny  that  post-office  work  is  just  as  little  consecrated  as  would  be 
stamp-office  work  ?  These  three  evils  are  specified  as  those  which  the 
Alliance  intends  practically  to  oppose  ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  these 
are  contrary  to  the  fourth  commandment,  as  it  is  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment says,  «*  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work." 

The  work  which  the  Alliance  has  been  organised  to  perform,  is,  there- 
fore, lawful  and  scriptural  in  itself,  and  it  is  warrantable  to  associate  for 
its  more  effectual  accomplishment.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  it  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  promote  what  is  good  by  associating  with  others  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  is  to  use  his  personal  efforts.  In  morals,  religion,  and 
politics,  association  is  a  species  of  mental  machinery,  possessing  such  an 
accumulation  of  power,  that  it  can  do  with  ease  what  would  have  for 
ever  baffled  the  most  gigantic  exertions  of  individuals.  Men  may  combine 
for  any  purpose  that  is  not  illegal ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so  for  the  more 
certain  attainment  of  every  object  that  is  good  and  laudable  and  patriotic; 
and  we  know  of  no  cause  more  worthy  of  an  alliance  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  than  this,  of  attempting  to  prevent  all  public  labour  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

Even  apart  altogether  from  the  higher  view  of  the  question — apart  from 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  of  the  greatest 
value  to  mankind,  considered  simply  as  a  day  of  bodily  rest.  What  a 
fearful  thing  would  it  be  if  labour  was  to  be  continuous  ;  if  there  were  no 
halting-places  on  the  highway  of  time  except  the  daily  interval  between 
the  sunset  and  the  dawn ;  if,  with  this  exception,  duration  was  spread  out 
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before  mankind  like  one  mighty  and  nnbroken  expanse,  every  portion  of 
which  was  to  be  filled  with  labour;  if  man  had  to  toil  on  from  week  to  weeki 
and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  a  day  to  rest 
himself  in  the  battle  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  keener  conflict  of  competi- 
tion ;  if  this  were  the  case,  would  not  the  present  life  be  a  most  degraded 
and  slavish  state  of  existence  ?  And  in  these  times,  when  men's  souls 
are  wound  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  eagerness,  if  this  panting  emula- 
tion, and  this  consuming  anxiety,  and  this  strain  upon  all  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  the  mind,  was  to  become  incessant ;  if  there  was  to  be  no 
Sabbath,  how  fatal  would  it  be  to  human  happinefts  ?  How  soon  would  it 
destroy  the  machinery  of  life  ?  But  the  principle  on  which  the  railway 
rons  on  Sabbath  would  sanction  the  performance  of  every  kind  of  labour ; 
and,  consequently,  if  carried  out,  would  annihilate  the  day  of  rest  alto- 
gether. If  railway  labour  is  permitted,  why  nut  agricultural  labour? 
If  steam.power,  why  not  horse-power  ?  Why  not  water-power  ?  Why 
not  any  other  kind  of  machinery  ?  If  railway  companies  may  make  gain 
by  carrying  on  their  trade  on  Sabbath,  why  not  mercantile  companies, 
and  mining  companies  ?  If  companies  may  carry  on  their  week  day  trade 
on  Sabbath  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  what  principle  is  there  to  furbid  this 
being  done  by  individuals  ?  Railway  trains,  therefore,  can  only  be  defended 
on  a  principle  which,  if  carried  out,  would  make  labour  universal,  and 
altogether  annihilate  the  Sabbath  as  a  stated  public  national  day  of  rest. 
Bat  to  annihilate  the  Sabbath,  and  make  every  day  one  of  labour,  would 
be  to  reduce  all  the  labouring  classes,  and  ail  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, into  a  state  of  slavery,  having  no  freedom  but  the  freedom  of  beasts, 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  toil,  and  die.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
and  philanthropy,  and  human  advancement,  in  the  name  of  the  weary 
and  heavy- laden  sons  uf  toil,  the  Sabbath  Alliance  is  seeking  to  raise  a 
standard  against  the  inroads  of  so  fatal  an  evil,  against  the  railway  Heho- 
boams,  who  are  entering  upon  a  course  which,  if  not  resisted,  will  end  in 
chastising  our  labouring  population  *<  with  scorpions  instead  of  whips.** 
The  Sabbath  Alliance  is  therefore  waranted  by  the  simple  principles  of 
humanity. 

But,  farther,  such  an  association  seems  to  us  warranted  and  called  for 
by  the  fair  import  of  the  fourth  commandment  itself.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment is — **  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy 

On  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work ;  thouy  nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  man» 
servant^  nor  thy  moid-tervantf  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  i$ 
urtihin  thy  gates'*  That  is  to  say,  thou  shalt  not  only  keep  the  Sab* 
bath  yourself,  but  you  ought  to  use  your  influence,  wherever  it  can 
be  available,  to  prevent  it  from  being  profaned  by  others.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  in  any  measure  contribute  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath by  means  of  the  railway,  of  merchandise,  or  of  post-office  business, 
we  are  bound  to  give  this  influence,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  as  a 
part  of  our  personal  obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment. 

The  preservation  of  a  public  Sabbath  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
religion.  It  is  the  period  of  time  which  God  hath  set  apart  for  special 
attention  to- religion,  and  if  this  time  is  devoted  to  secular  purpof^es  how 
can  the  issue  be  otherwise  than  deplorable  ?  If  the  Sabbath  should  cease 
to  \m  a  hallowed  day  llie  interests  of  religion  would  not  be  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  the  interests  of  commerce  would  be  if  all  the  da^« 
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of  the  week  were  devoted  to  religion  and  only  the  shreds  and  fragments 
of  time  were  left  for  attention  to  temporal  concerns.  If  the  Sabbath  goes 
down  religion  goes  down  ;  the  public  worship  of  God  goes  down  ;  all  the 
saving,  all  the  civilising,  all  the  consoling,  all  the  ennobling  influences  of 
the  gospel  go  down  ;  the  doors  of  heaven  are  closed  upon  the  children  of 
mortality ;  eternity  is  once  more  shrouded  in  awful  and  impenetrable 
darkness  ;  and  man  shrinks  back  into  the  decrepitude  and  the  feebleness  of 
heathenism.  Is  it  not  therefore  a  work  ofpiettf  to  resist  these  encroach- 
ments that  are  being  made  upon  the  Sabbath  ?  The  principle  which  war- 
rants the  making  of  gain  by  railways  on  Sabbath  warrants  the  making  of 
gain  in  every  other  way.  We  must,  therefore,  either  be  prepared  to  admit, 
to  its  fullest  extent,  a  principle  which  would  altogether  destroy  religion, 
if  carried  out  consistently,  or  we  must  altogether  oppose  that  principle.  We 
must  either  have  all  mercenary  labour  prohibited,  or  we  cannot,  either  on 
religious  principles  or  in  common  fairness,  prohibit  any  kind  of  labour. 
In  this  era  of  free  trade,  where  is  the  fairness  of  granting  to  railway 
capitalists  an  exclusive  right  to  traffic  seven  days  every  week  ?  Is  not 
this  a  monopoly  in  time  ?  Is  not  this  class  legislation  ?  Ought  not 
every  other  kind  of  capitalist  to  have  an  equal  right  to  trade  on  Sabbath 
if  they  are  so  inclined  r  The  question  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
whether  will  we  resist  those  encroachments  and  retain  the  Sabbath,  or 
will  we  permit  them  at  the  expense  of  allowing  a  principle  which,  when 
carried  out,  would  wholly  annihilate  the  Sabbath  ?  Whether  will  we  sur* 
render  the  gospel  or  endeavour  to  put  down  railway  trains  ? 

The  work  of  the  Alliance  is  surely  one  of  piety,  and  it  is  no  less  one  of 
patriotism.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  man  to  promote  whatever  is  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  Now,  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  to  secure  time  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  time  for  reading 
about  it,  and  time  for  thinking  about  it,  without  distraction,  and  religion 
is  the  greatest  friend  to  social  happiness.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  what- 
ever benetits  the  higher  departments  of  our  nature,  other  things  being 
equal,  benefits  all  its  inferior  departments.  Whatever  tends  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  man's  intellect  is  also  calculated  to  promote  his  physical  com- 
fort: whatever  improves  his  moral  nature  strengthens  his  intellect  and 
refines  his  imagination :  whatever  improves  his  spiritual  nature  advances 
him  wholly  in  soul,  body,  and  in  spirit.  The  government  of  God  is  over 
all,  and  nothing  can  prosper  ultimately  that  is  discordant  with  the  divine 
will.  Other  things  being  equal,  religion  will  make  persons  fitter  for  every 
station  and  relation  of  life — she  will  make  the  best  servants  and  the  best 
masters,  the  best  soldiers,  and  the  best  sailors,  and  the  best  statesmen. 
She  inspires  the  soul  with  confidence  in  God,  and  raises  it  above  the 
narrow  limits  of  time,  and  carries  it  beyond  the  short  applause  of  men, 
and  fills  it  with  a  disinterestedness  and  an  expansiveness  which  flow  from 
the  realization  of  eternity  and  communion  with  God.  It  is  thus  a  work 
of  patriotism  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  gospel,  but  the  gospel  can 
only  be  preserved  by  upholding  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  therefore 
all  who  wish  the  moral  welfare  of  the  country  ought  to  unite  in  resisting 
to  the  uttermost  every  encroachment  made  upon  that  holy  day.  Every 
such  encroachment  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
our  national  existence. 

Nor  is  this  less  an  object  of  humanity  than  of  patriotism.     Sin  is  the 
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cause  of  misery,  and  social  sins  are  rhe  cause  of  all  social  calamities. 
Nations  have  a  twofold  history ;  they  have  a  history  as  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  a  history  as  districts  of  the  uniyerse,  subject  to  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  nations  is  more  dependent  on  the 
state  of  their  relations  to  God  than  on  the  state  of  their  relations  to 
neighbouring  countries.  All  history  shews  that  the  political  dissolution  of 
nations  is  always  preceded  by  a  moral  dissolution,  and  Bible  history,  which 
is  an  authentic  and  divine  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ever- 
lasting God  governs  the  world,  in  all  ages,  clearly  teaches  us  that  public 
sins  will,  certainly,  sooner  or  later  bring  down  public  judgments.     Now 
Sabbath  profanation  is  a  sin  in  itself  and  a  prolific  source  of  other  sins. 
It  leads  into  manifold  temptations,  it  deadens  the  moral  sensibilities,  it 
produces  restlessness  of  disposition^  and  oftentimes  recklessness  of  cha- 
racter and  searedness  of  heart  to  all  religious  impressions.     The  running 
of  railways  on  Sabbath  is  sinful  in  itself,  and  a  provision  and  inducement 
to  every  other  kind  of  desecration  of  that  holy  day,  and  the  railway  sys? 
tern,  when  once  fully  organised,  will,  unless  resisted,  become  a  means  of 
educating  the  country  in  the  lowest  views  and  the  most  relaxed  habits 
respecting  its  sanctity.     It  must  therefore,  if  we  judge  according  to  the 
Bible,  be  highly  displeasing  to  God  to  see  the  day  which  he  has  set  apart 
for  his  worship  refused  to  him  by  a  nation  for  which  he  has  done  so  much  ; 
and  when  Mammon,  that  great  railway  Dagon,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
temple,  bis  worshippers  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  righteous  hand  of 
avenging  justice  may  dash  their  idol  to  the  ground,  or  be  laid  in  sore  cor- 
rection on  themselves.     Judging  upon  Bible  principles,  there  can  exist 
DO  manner  of  doubt  that  the  converting  of  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  traffic 
must  bring  calamities  upon  the  land.     And  this  great  storm  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  which  has  broken  so  many  of  its  cedars  with  a  crash  that 
has  appalled  our  nation  and  resounded  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — this  un- 
paralleled famine  in  the  monetary  world — is  so  clearly  connected  with  rail- 
way operations  that  the  nation  will  be  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  provi- 
dence if  this  is  not  regarded  as  a  call  from  heaven  to  beware  of  hastening 
to  be  rich,  of  attempting  to  become  so  in  ways  that  are  contrary  to  God's 
will,  and  faster  than  we  can  obtain  his  blessing.     When  the  Sabbath  was 
profaned  in  Jerusalem  during  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  he  tells  us,  **  then 
contended  I  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said,  what  evil  thing  is  this 
that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  Sabbath  day?    Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and 
did  not  God  bring  all  this  evil  upon  us  and  upon  this  city  ?     Yet  ye  bring 
more  wrath  upon  Israel  by  profaning  the  Sabbath-day."     Now  the  design 
of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  is  to  contend  with  **  the  nobles"  of  the  railway 
and  others,  after  the  example  of  the  godly  Tirshatha,  and  say  unto  them, 
**  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the   Sabbath  day,** 
"  Ye  bring  more  wrath  on  the  land  by  profaning  the  Sabbath  day.** 

We  will  no  doubt  be  told  that  this  is  a  mere  theological  view  of  the 
subject,  but  we  would  reply  to  all  such  objectors,  that  all  questions  res- 
pecting the  Sabbath  and  its  sanctification  are  purely  and  entirely  theological 
— they  are  matters  of  pure  revelation,  and  to  say  this  is  a  mere  theolo- 
gical view  of  the  question  is  just  as  who  should  say,  oh,  that  is  merely 
God's  view  of  the  matter,  and  thus  by  translating  the  objection  into  its 
meaning,  it  is  found  resolving  itself  into  pure  blasphemy. 
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But  we  are  likewise  asked,  why  not  also  attempt  to  put  down  prirate 
conveyances  ?  Why  not  lift  up  our  voice  against  those  who  profane  the 
Sabbath  by  travelling  in  their  own  carriages  ?  And  against  those  who 
come  to  the  church  in  vehicles,  whether  their  own  or  hired  ?  To  this  we 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  so  far  as  the  means  of  supplying  indivi- 
duals with  hired  conveyances  is  concerned,  vdiUiink  the  long  array  of 
vehicles  standing  on  the  public  streets  in  EdinbilMi  and  other  places  is  a 
moral  nuisance,  the  toleration  of  which  is  a  scanina  to  religion  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  magistracy,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  countenanced  bat 
continually  to  be  reprobated  by  a  Christian  counti^.  In  the  second place^ 
in  so  far  as  the  Sabbath  is  profaned  by  persons  travelling  in  private  coa- 
veyances,  this  is  sinful,  and  all  who  have  access  to,  and  influence  with,  such 
parties  should  use  it  to  induce  them  to  desist,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
every  public  association  must  limit  itself  to  the  maintaining  of  great  prin- 
ciples and  the  assailing  of  public  evils.  There  would  be  an  end  of  all 
charity  and  a  door  opened  to  all  intolerance,  if  public  associations  were 
to  make  the  conduct  of  individuals  a  matter  of  personal  assault.  The 
Alliance  opposes  public  social  evils  alone,  and  maintains  the  principles  of 
Sabbath  observance,  leaving  these  principles  gradually  to  transform  the 
consciences  and  the  conduct  of  individuals. 

But  in  the  third  place,  in  so  far  as  coming  to  the  church  in  vehicles  is 
concerned,  we  maintain  that  there  is  a  toto  coelo  difference  between  la- 
bour on  Sabbath,  for  Sabbath  purposes,  and  labour  on  Sabbath  for  secular 
purposes.  We  may  lawfully  perform  all  the  labour  that  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
cent, orderly,  and  comfortable  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath ;  for 
the  command  to  perform  a  duty  contains  a  warrant  and  an  injunction  to  use 
all  the  means  that  are  necessary  to  its  suitable  performance.  Preservation  is 
a  duty  on  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  other  days ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  law- 
fully perform  whatever  labour  is  necessary  to  our  preservation.  It  is  a 
duty  to  attend  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  and  we  may,  therefore,  lawfully 
journey  eight  or  ten,  or  any  numl)er  of  miles  for  that  purpose,  although 
it  would  be  sinful  to  walk  as  far  for  pleasure,  or  on  worldly  business.  In 
the  above  case,  the  number  of  miles  walked,  and,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  labour  being  the  same,  what  made  it  sinful  in  the  one  case 
while  it  was  lawful  in  the  other  ?  Just  this,  that  the  one  was  travelling 
for  Sabbath  purposes,  and  therefore  it  was  no  sin  ;  the  other  was  walking 
for  secular  purposes,  and  this  was  a  sin,  because  God  hath  said,  *'  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work  "  For  the  same  reason,  persons 
who  are  infirm  in  health,  persons  who  are  at  a  distance  from  church  and 
cannot  walk  with  comfort,  may  use  vehicles  to  convey  them  to  church ; 
for  the  same  law  which  made  it  a  duty  to  worship  God  in  public,  sanctions 
the  use  of  all  means  necessary  to  convey  persons  to  the  house  of  God. 

In  regard  to  those  occupying  elevated  stations  in  life — ^persons  who 
have  carriages  as  a  part  of  their  daily  equipage,  it  is  accordant  with  all 
our  views  of  the  subject  to  rejoice  to  see  such  persons  doing  homage  to 
the  Lord  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  placed 
them.  While  the  souls  of  all  men  are  alike,  their  conditions  in  life  are 
very  different ;  and  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  command  to  worship  God  in  public,  includes  the  using  of  means 
suited  to  our  stations    in  doing  so.     In  that  remarkable  chapter,  the 
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■iztieth  of  Isaiah,  we  read,  «  The  maltitnde  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah :  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  : 
they  shall  bringgold  and  incense,  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises 
of  Uie  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto 
thee ;  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  :  they  shall  come  up 
with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory." 
If  the  various  nationa  Are  to  serve  God  as  the  God  of  Zion,  with  what 
18  best  and  richest,  and  most  peculiar  in  their  productions,  on  the  same 
principle  the  several  classes  of  society  should  serve  him  with  everything 
that  is  peculiar  to  their  rank.  If  the  camel  of  the  Arabian  and  the  drome- 
dary of  the  Midianite  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  glory  of  the  church,  in  its 
most  glorious  condition,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  chariot  of  the  noble- 
man should  be  otherwise  esteemed.  In  travelling  to  church  by  means  of 
a  conveyance,  where  this  is  necessary,  there  is  no  sin,  though  those  who 
use  these  are  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  horses  thus  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  Sabbath  duties  of  their  servants.  When  they  are  used 
to  convey  men  to  church  on  Sabbath,  the  inferior  creation  are  helpful  in 
advancing  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  thus  it  is  verified, 
even  <<  on  the  bells  of  the  horses  there  shall  be  written  holiness  to  the 
Lord.**  But  because  labour  may  be  employed  on  Sabbath,  in  the  service 
of  God,  does  this  prove  that  it  may  also  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
Mammon  ?  Because  labour  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
men  to  perform  Sabbath  duties,  does  this  prove  that  labour  may  be  em- 
ployed to  perform  secular  duties  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  The  Sabbath  is  the 
Lord's  day,  and  it  is  not  profaned  by  men  going  to  church,  whether  they 
walk  on  their  legs,  or  convey  themselves  on  crutches,  or  be  conveyed  by 
a  cart  or  a  carriage  when  this  is  necessary.  The  Sabbath  is  God's  day, 
and  there  is  no  sin  in  doing  God  s  work  on  his  own  day  ;  but  there  is  sin 
in  doing  our  own  works,  and  finding  our  own  gains,  and  following  our 
own  pleasures. 

We  will  further  be  told  of  the  advantages  of  the  railway  running  on 
the  Lord's  day — how  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  gets  to  his  distant  class, 
and  the  minister  to  the  remote  preaching  station,  and  the  medical  man 
to  his  sufifering  patient,  and  how  dutiful  sons  and  affectionate  daughters 
are  thus  enabled,  to  come  from  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  land,  to  visit 
their  aged  or  distressed  parents  on  the  Lord's  day.  Now,  the  Sabbath 
Alliance  desires  to  wage  no  war  with  Sabbath  schools,  nor  to  add  one 
pang  to  su£fering humanity,  nor  in  the  least  degree  to  damp  the  sacred  flame 
of  filial  affection.  Allowing,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these 
were  real  advantages  derived  from  the  running  of  railway  trains,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  there  are  two  maxims  in  morality,  consisting  entirely 
of  the  same  words,  with  only  one  transposition,  that  are  very  different 
from  one  another  in  meaning,  and  which  fully  illustrate  this  objection. 
We  mutt  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  :  that  is  the  first  maxim.  We 
must  do  good  though  evil  should  come  :  that  is  the  second  maxim.  To 
plead  for  the  running  of  railway  trains,  because  of  the  advantage  they  may 
be  to  the  above  mentioned  parties,  is  "to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;" 
and  we  know  on  high  authority,  that  **  the  condemnation  of  such  is 
just."  But  to  plead  that  stated  railway  trains  ought  not  to  run  on  Sab- 
bath-day, even  though  the  above  parties  should  be  put  to  disadvantage. 
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is  to  do  good  though  evil  should  come ;  and  to  admit  any  other  rule  of 
duty  is  to  make  the  consequences  of  actions  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  is  subversive  of  all  morality.  Besides,  let  it  be  considered 
that  no  reformation  was  ever  accomplished  without  being  accompanied 
with  disadvantages  to  certain  persons  or  parties.  Never  was  there  a 
public  evil,  however  g^eat,  that  was  not  an  advantage  to  many  in  the 
country.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  with  the  corn  laws,  it  was.,  the 
case  with  every  rotten  borough  that  was  swept  away  by  the  Reform 
Bill.  But  though  they  were  advantageous  to  individuals,  the  evil  they 
did  was  unspeakably  greater  than  the  good.  The  very  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  them,  was,  that  they  were  a  private  good,  but  public  emU, 
and  therefore  to  be  swept  away.  In  like  manner,  although  the  Sabbath 
trains  were  an  advantage  to  particular  persons,  they  are  public  evils — 
they  are  hostile  to  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  the  whole  community, 
and  to  the  comfort  and  the  advancement  of  the  whole  working  popalation, 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  private  advantage  must  yield  to  the 
public  good.  And  if  any  professing  Christians  think  that  disadvan- 
tages will  be  incurred  by  the  stopping  of  railway  trains  on  Sabbath,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  this  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  God,  that  duty 
and  not  advantage  is  our  rule  of  conduct,  and  that  self-denial  is  the  first 
law  of  discipleship. 

But  we  by  no  means  admit,  except  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  any 
person  can  be  advantaged  by  travelling  on  Sabbath  unless  for  Sabbath  pur- 
poses. We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  as  God  rules  the  world  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  infinite  perfection,  all  the  events  of  time  will  ultimately  be  found 
harmonizing  with  the  Sabbath  law,  and  working  for  the  good  of  all  those 
by  whom  it  is  conscientiously  observed.  We  are  also  persuaded  that 
even  by  checking,  restraining,  denying  feelings  that  are  in  themselves 
good,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  subjection  to  the  fourth  commandment, 
it  will  be  found  that  persons  will  procure  a  higher,  holier,  and  more  ele- 
vated happiness,  than  could  have  been  enjoyed,  by  indulging  these  affections 
at  the  expense  of  trenching  by  the  smallest  degree  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  cause  is  one  to  which  all  Christians  ought  to  lend  them- 
selves, heart  and  hand,  as  they  love  their  religion,  their  country,  and  the 
human  race.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  can  be  no  neutrality — every 
individual  must  either  be  on  the  side  of  Sabbath  trains  or  against  them. 
It  is  not  enough  that  persons  declare  their  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  in 
the  abstract  if  they  do  nothing  to  promote  its  observance  in  the  concrete ; 
it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  persons  are  orthodox  in  doctrine  about  the 
Sabbath,  if  they  are  heterodox,  indifferent,  callous,  dead,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  doctrine  to  existing  evils  ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  persons  say 
fine  things  about  the  excellency  of  the  Sabbath,  and  strict  things  about  its 
observance,  if  they  will  not  lift  their  arm,  nor  raise  their  finger,  nor  open 
their  lips  in  its  defence.  He  who  does  not  use  his  influence  to  have  rail- 
way travelling  abolished  throws  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
will  be  thus  judged  by  God  and  man.  There  is  no  half-way  house,  no 
middle  state,  between  right  and  wrong,  in  this  matter.  If  railway  trains 
are  right,  then  let  them  be  advocated;  if  they  are  wrong,  let  them  be  con- 
demned.    But  away  with  this  frozen  friendship ;  away  with  this  prodigal 
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expenditure  of  words  in  praise  of  the  Sabbath  while  there  is  such  a  re- 
loctance  to  do  anything  in  its  defence.  Better  have  the  strokes  of  an 
open  enemy  than  the  kisses  and  the  honied  words  of  an  indifferent  friend. 

There  is  mnch  opposition  to  be  encountered  in  this  cause ;  but  one 
thing  is  comfortable,  that  we  may  reckon  on  haying  no  prayers  against 
us  ;  for  we  think  no  one  will  be  found  who  will  pray  unto  God  that  rail- 
way travelling  upon  Sabbath  may  continue  and  extend.  We  have  the 
prayers  of  every  praying  man  and  woman  in  the  country  on  our  side. 
£very  time  they  say  '*  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven"  they 
pray  for  an  end  to  railway  travelling,  and  for  success  to  the  Sabbath 
Alliance. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  cause  is  hopeless ;  for  our  principles  are  scrip- 
taral,  and  we  should  realize  it  in  our  minds  that  truth  cannot  die  though 
its  friends  may  ;  that  it  cannot  be  conquered,  even  though  its  friend  may 
seem  to  be  so ;  that  even  when  it  seems  to  be  laid  in  the  earth,  it  is  not 
bnried,  but  is  like  a  seed  that  will  spring  up  again  with  returning  air  and 
sunshine.  Better  to  be  conquered  m  a  good  cause  than  to  be  the  con- 
qnerors  in  a  bad  one — better  to  be  the  unsuccessful  champions  of  truth, 
than  men  who  desert  her  in  the  day  of  battle.  But  we  repudiate  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  this  cause  can  ultimately  be  unsuccessful.  No 
effort  made  for  God,  if  done  in  a  right  spirit,  was  ever  unavailing ; 
even  though  unsuccessful  for  the  time,  it  is  entering  a  protest  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  truth,  which  will  be  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  a  proper  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of  some  in  one  land,  or  another,  till 
**  God  arise  and  scatter  his  enemies,*'  and  give  victory  to  his  friends. 


LINES  ON  AUTUMN. 

The  winter  cold  has  fireside  joys. 
And  spring  has  opening  flowers  : 

Ttie  summer  sports  a  glorious  garb, 
But  I  love  autumn's  hours  ; 

Its  shortening  days  are  dear  to  me, 
With  yellow,  leafy,  phowers. 

It  is  not  that  spring's  balmy  days, 
Give  me  no  pleasure  either  ; 

That  I  loye  not  to  see  the  snow. 
Give  place  to  warmer  weather. 

No  !  every  change  of  season  calls 
For  thankfulness  the  rather. 

I  love  to  see  the  tiny  flower 

Unfold  its  tender  ray  ; 
To  watch  the  mantle  of  the  earth 

Grow  greener  every  day  ; 
And  note  sweet  Nature  so  long  dead. 

Removing  her  decay. 

I  love  to  hear  the  choristers 
Warbling  among  the  trees ; 

Their  re-awakened  notes  of  joy 
Come  swelling  on  the  breeze ; 

The  freshness  of  their  melodies, 
It  cannot  fail  to  please. 
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And  I  love  the  summer's  glory, 

With  dyes  of  richest  hue  ; 
The  brightness  of  its  summer  sun. 

And  all  its  pleasures  true  ; 
Oh  !  the  joy-giving  gladnesses 

Of  summer  are  not  few. 

But  to  me  the  days  of  autumn, 

A  deeper  joy  impart, 
I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why, — 

It  is  beyond  my  art ; 
Still  the  calm,  quiet,  leafy  fall, 

Thrills  through  my  very  heart. 

The  brightness,  yet  the  coolness, 

Of  the  morning,  fills  with  glee. 
The  beauty  of  the  colouring 

Upon  each  tinted  tree  ; 
In  merriment  of  harvesting. 

Which  every  where  you  see. 

With  the  charms  of  the  moonshine. 

When  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
And  the  sweet,  sweet  sounds  that  vibrate 

Upon  the  ears  of  all. 
Oh  1  the  joys  of  the  autumn  months 

Can  never,  never  pall. 

There  are  sentiments  of  sadness 

Which  mingle  in  this  joy. 
Even  melancholy  feelings,  which, 

To  some  would  be  alloy  ; 
But  these  are  feelings,  which,  with  me, 

Far  other  thoughts  employ. 

When  I  watch  the  sear  and  redden'd  leaf 

Fall  gently  from  the  spray, 
It  minds  me  that  the  days  of  time 

Are  fleeting  fast  away  ; 
That  we,  who  watch  them  as  they  die, 

Shall  quickly  be  as  they. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  feeling. 

Which  gives  this  time  its  charm ; 
The  silent  warnings  of  the  trees, 

Our  dormant  spirits  warm  ; 
The  withered  leaves  are  monitors, 

That  speak,  but  not  alarm. 

For  welcome  the  quiet  voice  that  points 

To  sorrow  for  our  good, 
And  cautions  such  as  these  accept. 

In  far  more  gentle  mood. 
Than  when  the  note  of  wakening 

Is  loudly,  stern,  and  rude. 
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SEASONABLE  REMINISCENCES. 

When  the  qnestion  of  Catholic  Emancipation  came  to  a  crisis  in  the 
British  Legislature,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  little  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  were  aliye  to  its  real  merits ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  the  very  ablest  and  most  excellent  men  of  the  day  contributed 
their  influence  to  the  success  of  a  measure  which  has  done  more  to  de- 
prave the  constitution  of  our  country,  and  endanger  its  best  interests,  than 
any  thing  which  has  occurred  since  the  Revolution.  Some  contended  for 
it  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  others  defended  it  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  principles  of  liberty  ;  the  former  maintaining  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  essentially  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  insisting  that  no  man  ought  to  be  excluded  from  any  civil  office  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  advocated  the  measure  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  have 
*at  length  seen  the  ground  which  they  occupied  to  be  untenable.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Ireland  proves  that  Catholic  emancipation  has  ag- 
gravated manifold  the  very  evils  it  was  intended  to  remedy ;  and  it  reads 
an  impressive  lesson  on  the  peril  and  even  the  presumption  of  listening 
more  to  the  dictates  of  expediency  than  to  the  language  of  principle  and 
the  lessons  of  history. 

But  many  defended  Catholic  emancipation,  and  continue  to  do  so,  not 
simply  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  of  principle  ;  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  proceed  are  often  propounded  in  very  imposing  terms.  *<  A 
man's  religion,"  say  they,  **  is  a  matter  between  God  and  himself ;  and  it 
is  the  essence  of  persecution  to  dispute  the  eligibility  of  any  one  to  a 
civil  office  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  opinions.  It  is  utterly  irrele- 
vant to  ask  any  candidate  whether  he  be  a  man  of  any  religion,  or  what  is 
his  religion  ;  for  the  question  in  such  a  case  is  not  about  these  matters, 
which  should  be  left  to  God  and  himself,  but  about  the  management  of 
the  things  of  the  world."  Such  views  are  very  captivating  to  superficial 
thinkers,  and  they  Are  often  presented  in  a  very  imposing  aspect  by  those 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  defence  of  them.  But  when  closely 
examined,  and  fairly  tested  by  the  unerring  law  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, they  are  found  to  embody  principles,  and  breathe  a  spirit  which  many 
who  have  incautiously  adopted  them  would  shrink  to  acknowledge.  To 
maintain  that  a  man  of  no  religion  is  as  well  entitled  to  civil  honours,  and 
as  worthy  of  being  invested  with  civil  office,  as  the  man  who  fears  the 
Lord,  is,  in  plain  terms,  to  maintain  that  the  honour  of  God  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  as  our  chief  end  in  these  matters.  For  it  will  ever  be  found 
that  a  man  will  employ  the  influence  of  his  office  to  the  honour  or 
to  the  dishonour  of  God,  according  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  his 
religion.  If  his  religion  be  true  and  ardent,  he  will  move  in  his  sphere, 
like  a  star  in  the  firmament,  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  Great  Moral  Go- 
vernor of  the  world  ;  but  if  he  be  a  man  of  no  religion,  or  if  his  religion 
be  at  variance  with  the  truth,  then  how  can  he  be  active  in  promoting  the 
honour  of  God,  or  in  the  employment  of  his  official  power  for  that  holy 
end,  which  should  be  ever  paramount  in  our  account,  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do  ?    We  are  not  lords  of  the  conscience ; 
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this  is  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  God  himself ;  but  we  are  responsible 
for  the  power  we  put  into  the  hands  of  men  to  do  good  or  evil ;  and  oar 
exercise  in  promoting  a  good  man  is  tantamount  to  our  preparation  of 
what  may  be  expected  to  prove  eminently  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
God. 

Religion  is  not  that  sort  of  abstraction  from  the  interests  of  others,  and 
from  all  the  politics  and  secularities  of  this  life,  which  those  assume  who 
maintain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  in  determining  his  claims  and  qualifications  for  civil  office.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  diffusive.  And  a  public  office  is  an  elevation  on 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  radiate  far  more  extensively  than  in  a  private 
station.  It  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  constituencies  or  elec- 
tors, whether  they  put  forward  an  example  of  good  or  of  evil,  of  what 
will  commend  Christianity,  or  expose  it  to  contempt. 

But  religion  is  something  affecting  not  only  some  parts  of  a  man's  con- 
duct,  but  his  whole  life ;  it  imparts  its  moral  and  hallowing  influences  to 
all  he  does.  Independently  of  its  eternal  and  incalculable  importance  to- 
ns as  spiritual  beings  on  our  way  to  an  eternal  state,  the  fear  of  God  is  of 
the  greatest  value  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view.  The  gospel  is  the 
preparation  of  infinite  wisdom  for  the  production  of  pure  morality.  To 
diffuse  the  gospel  in  any  land  is  to  sow  that  land  with  the  seed  of  a  pore 
and  a  perfect  morality.  Every  man  who  conforms  his  life  to  the  Bible  is 
a  practical  embodiment  of  its  principles,  and  is  entitled  to  a  preference  in 
our  selection  of  candidates  to  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  Bible 
and  the  Church  are  means  of  improving  the  public  mind,  of  promoting 
love,  peace,  industry,  equity,  and  all  the  branches  of  public  morality,  of 
inestimable  value  to  any  people ;  they  will  do  more  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  and  the  removal  of  its  consequent  miseries,  than  all  the  police, 
prisons,  and  other  means  of  punishment  and  prevention  put  together.  Let 
us  never  think  it  wise  or  becoming  in  any  nation  to  make  no  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  for  the  free  and  unfettered  exer- 
cise of  all  her  functions  among  the  people. 

It  is  preposterous  to  expect  a  nation  to  do  its  duty  to  God,  or  to  itself, 
until  magistrates  and  statesmen  of  every  grade  be  men  of  Bible  principles, 
and  be  disposed  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  Highest  in  all  their  move- 
ments. But  our  magistrates  are  made  by  ourselves ;  and  all  the  known 
Popery,  and  infidelity,  and  irreligion  of  our  public  men,  are  converted  into 
public  evils  by  our  unprincipled  electors.  With  high  professions  of  libe- 
rality and  freedom  from  the  bigotry  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  darker 
a<i^es,  they  spurn  the  idea  of  giving  any  place  to  a  man's  religion  among 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  civil  offices;  and  they  thus  inflict  incalcu- 
lable injury  not  only  upon  the  public  cause  of  religion,  but  also  upon  the 
morality  and  temporal  good  of  the  community.  It  will  ever  be  found, 
that  in  so  far  as  any  man's  religion  is  false  or  deficient,  it  will,  especially 
when  he  is  promoted  to  public  office,  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  upon 
his  procedure.  He  may  be  a  man  of  worldly  honour,  one  who  would  not 
deign  to  become  guilty  of  the  meaner  vices,  but  he  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  Sabbath  desecration,  or  to  commend  religion  either  by  law  or  by 
example,  and  he  would  thus  encourage  others  to  disregard  it ;  and  these, 
in  most  cases,  destitute  of  the  adventitious  influences  to  which  he  owes 
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his  more  respectable  bearing,  may  be  expected  to  become,  so  far  as  his 
power  over  them  extends,  no  less  regardless  of  morality  than  of  religion. 
We  are  aware  there  may  be  much  error,  and  many  deBciencies  in  reli- 
gion, where  there  is  nothing  directly  hostile  to  morality.  But  this  is  not 
idways  the  case.  For  it  has  often  happened  that  error  in  doctrine,  and 
soperstition  in  worship,  hose  been  accompanied  with  the  loosest  principles 
respecting  morals ;  sach  notions  as  neutralize  the  Divine  law,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  eternal  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Oar  principal  object  is  to  endeavour  to  assist  the  reader  a  little  in  his 
eodeavoars  to  form  correct  habits  of  thinking  respecting  Popery.  The 
subject  is  in  various  ways  presented  to  the  public  mind,  and  has  been  long 
before  it.  But  with  all  our  means  of  information  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  ignorance  which  exists  respecting  that  mystery  of  ini- 
quity even  io  Scotland,  the  most  Protestant  kingdom  in  Christendom. 
It  is  evident,  that  with  all  our  facilities  of  information,  our  people  are  less 
informed  respecting  the  true  character  of  Popery,  and  that  we  are  not  so 
much  alive  to  its  real  evils,  as  our  fathers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  Secession  were  half  a  century  ago.  They  contemplated  it  in  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  and  they  estimated  it  from  what  had  been  told 
them  by  their  fathers  respecting  its  fruits  so  long  as  it  was  rooted  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  land ;  and  they  uniformly  regarded  it  as  an  evil 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  any  other,  whether  it  be  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  honour  of  God  or  the  best  interests  of  men.  But  in  this  age 
of  boasted  liberality  it  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  more  as  an  ecclesiastical  sister  than  as  a  most  destructive  adversary, 
and  of  her  members  as  no  less  deserving  of  public  confidence  than  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  Now,  if  there  be  truth  in  Scripture  and 
in  history,  and  instruction  and  warning  in  the  most  impressive  lessons 
read  to  us,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  wise  in  lowering  our  tone  and  in 
softening  our  terms  as  we  have  done.  Antichrist  is  in  all  ages  of  his 
existence  the  same  **  wicked  '*  whom  the  Lord  will  consume  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  fathers  on  this  subject  are  far  more  conformable 
to  the  Word  of  God  than  those  of  their  children. 

In  speaking  of  opponents,  and  especially  of  those  with  whom  we  join 
issae  in  matters  of  religion,  it  should  be  our  care  to  cherish  in  our  minds 
the  gracious  emotions  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  while  it  re- 
joioeth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  our  fellow-men,  that  they  are  of  the  same  blood  and  of 
the  same  immortal  nature  with  ourselves,  <*  there  is  no  difference."  The  time 
has  not  yet  very  long  gone  by  when  we  were  all  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  He,  who  gra- 
ciously visited  us  in  our  low  estate,  will  assuredly  remember  his  covenant, 
and  command  deliverance  for  myriads  who  are  still  sitting  in  darkness, 
through  those  vast  regions  of  the  shadow  of  death  upon  which  the  sun  of 
the  Reformation  has  scarcely  arisen,  or  from  which  the  glory  of  it  has 
departed.  In  all  the  grievous  charges  we  prefer  against  Popery  we  should 
remember  that  there  have  been  great  and  good  men  within  the  pale  of  that 
Church ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  maintain  that  many  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  her  communion  will  not  be  found  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge 
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on  the  great  day.  It  is  always  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  betwixt 
systems  and  tliose  who  may  be  found  adhering  to  them  ;  betwixt  Poperj 
and  men  who  have,  by  circumstances,  been  led  into  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  have  been,  and  we  believe  there  still  are,  good 
men  in  that  Church ;  but  Popery  itself  is  evil  continually.  In  whatever 
epoch  of  its  history,  or  in  whatever  locality  we  contemplate  Popery,  it 
ever  haR  been,  and  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  it  must  continue  to  be« 
the  <*  Mystery  of  Iniquity" — the  most  prodigious  and  destructive  embodi- 
ment of  evil  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Christian  world.  The  good- 
ness to  be  found  among  not  a  few  of  its  supporters  is  not  the  spontaneoas 
production  of  Popery ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  those  grains  of  good  wheat  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  tares  and  the  thistles,  have  sprung 
up  and  reached  a  degree  of  maturity.  The  Lord  addresses  a  people  withia 
the  pale  of  that  Church  as  his  own,  but  he  calls  them  to  leave  her  in  as 
peremptory  terms  as  Lot  was  called  on  to  leave  Sodom.  **  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins."  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luther  and  the  leading  Reformers  were  born  again  before  they  left 
that  Church  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  than, 
ere  they  were  aware,  they  found  themselves  censtrained  to  abandon  her 
fellowship,  and  to  denounce  her  as  Antichrist,  an  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness, who  never  ceases  to  pervert  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

Popery  is  not  an  avowed  enemy  of  Christianity,  like  Judaism,  Pagan- 
ism, or  Infidelity.  On  the  contrary,  it  professes  to  be  not  only  the 
purest  Christianity  but  the  only  religion  upon  earth  which  has  either  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  God  or  has  any  just  claims  upon  the  reception  or 
the  support  of  man.  All  other  churches  are,  in  the  estimation  of  Rome, 
no  Christian  Churches,  their  ministers  thieves  and  robbers,  the  ordinances 
dispensed  in  them  of  no  validity,  and  she  regards  all  the  people  without 
her  own  pale  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God.  Had 
this  enemy  of  the  cross  openly  avowed  his  hostility,  and  come  forward 
like  infidels  and  others  to  assail  the  gospel  and  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  never  could  have  inflicted  such  an  amount  of  mischief  as  has  been  done. 
That  deceiver  who  addressed  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  as  a  friend,  and, 
in  this  assumed  character,  succeeded  in  beguiling  them  by  his  subtlety,  has 
ever  since  been  employing  similar  tactics  with  corresponding  success. 

Popery  is  well-named  **  Mystery  Babylon  ;''  and  considering  the  long 
period  in  which  it  has  been  developed  in  the  world,  and  the  copiousness  of 
our  sources  of  information  respecting  its  character,  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  be  ignorant  of  it.  It  had  begun  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles*  days, 
and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  with  greatly  increased  power  through  after 
ages.  Did  it  consist  with  our  limits,  the  subject  might  be  viewed  in  three 
aspects — as  it  appears  in  the  Word  of  God — in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  in  its  present  actual  exhibitions  and  operations  in  the  world.  In  His 
adorable  condescension  (jod  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  declare  his  fore- 
knowledge to  the  Church,  by  delineating  with  his  own  unerring  finger  the 
character  of  Popery ;  and  the  likeness  is  so  just  and  striking,  that  it  must 
be  sustained  by  every  candid  and  discerning  mind  as  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Before  Popery  existed,  and  before  any 
of  its  abominations  bud  been  conceived  by  that  w^icked  one  in  whose  infernal 
mind  they  all  originated,  the  whole  system  was  known  of  God,  its  dimen- 
sions taken,  and  all  its  direful  workings  fully  understood.    The  strongest 
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language  ever  employed  in  the  description  of  the  evil  of  any  system  are 
those  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  predicting  and  pointing  out 
the  evils  of  Popery.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  His  word  is  not  like 
the  ebullitions  of  human  passion  and  partiality.  As  God  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  so  he  never  represents  evil  as  worse  than  it 
is,  nor  punishes  it  more  severely  than  it  deserves.  What  a  striking  re- 
presentation of  the  man  of  sin  is  given  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  chap.  vii. 
269  **  He  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear 
out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws,  and 
they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing 
of  time."  There  is  the  true  likeness,  and  though  it  be  in  miniature,  it 
may  be  said  to  shew  as  much  as  many  large  volumes.  The  features  are  so 
prominent  and  the  every  touch  of  the  pencil  so  living  that  its  effect 
must  he  overpowering  in  every  eye  which  has  truly  beheld  the  man  of  sin 
other  in  history  or  in  actual  existence.  The  apostle  Paul  was  directed 
by  the  same  spirit  to  speak  on  the  same  subject,  and  though  An  ti- Christ 
was  **  already  working,"  his  operation  was  then  so  latent,  that  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  is  almost  as  prophetic  as  that  of  Daniel  who  wrote  many 
generations  before.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  more  full  likeness  than 
the  old,  and  is  in  all  its  details  equally  descriptive.  2  Thess.  ii.  4, 
**  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God  and  sheweth 
himself  that  he  is  God."  v.  9  and  10,  **  Even  him  whose  working  is  after 
the  manner  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders  ;  and 
with  all  deceiveableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved."  Such 
is  a  part  of  God's  own  account  of  the  work  of  him  who  is  justly  styled 
the  ••  roan  of  sin,  and  the  son  of  perdition,"  "  that  wicked,"  "  Anti- 
Christ  ;"  names  which  would  never  have  been  given  had  they  not  been 
justly  descriptive  of  the  surpassing  evils  they  evidently  signify.  Man 
may  call  Popery  by  other  names,  and  Protestants  may  treat  the  Church 
of  Bome  as  a  Christian  Church,  but  let  us  believe  that  the  judgment  of 
God,  in  the  selection  of  the  above  epithets,  is  according  to  truth,  and,  as 
may  be  afterwards  seen,  that  their  truth  and  propriety  are  fully  justified 
by  Popery,  as  it  has  actually  existed,  and  continues  to  exist  in  the  world. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

TROU  TB6  ITALIAN  OF  XACHIAVELLI. 

Who  art  thou,  glorious  form.  fla»hiDg  by  me. 

80  beaatifal,  to  God-like — wilt  thou  fly  me  ? 

Why  o'er  thy  face  and  bogom  fall  thy  tresses  streaming, 

And  why  the  airy  pinions  on  thy  white  feet  gleaming  ? 

My  name  is  Opporlnnity,     Pause  or  rest  i  neyer : 
Mortals  rarely  know  me  till  I*m  gone  for  ever. 
To  seise  me  passing  on  to  few  is  granted. 
Therefore  one  foot  upon  a  wheel  is  planted — 
Therefore  the  light  wings  bound  on  them,  to  make  me 
So  qiriok  in  flight  that  none  shall  overtake  me. 
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Down  fall  my  tresses,  face  and  bosom  Teiling, 
That  none  maj  know  roe  *till  to  know  be  anAvailing  ; 
Then,  mockingly,  I  fling  aside  the  veil,  and  please  me 
With  their  vain  hope  and  vainer  haste  to  seite  me. 

And  who  is  this  dark  form  that  follows  thee  with  weeping. 
Ever  as  a  shadow  on  thy  bright  track  keeping  ? 

Her  name's  Repentance,     When  I  fleet  quickly  by  them 
She  Btoppeth  weeping,  vainly  weeping  nigh  them. 
But  thou,  poor  mortal,  precious  moments  wasting. 
Idly  thou  dreamest  while  I*m  onwards  hasting. 
Wilt  thou  not  wake  ?     Alas  !  weep  now,  iVe  passed  for  ever, 
Weep,  for  Repentance  henceforth  leaves  thee  never. 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  SHIRRA  OF  KIRKCALDY. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  annals  of  the  Secession  minis- 
try, during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  history,  furnish  a  far  larger  amount  of 
eccentricity  of  character  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  descendants  of  a 
later  day.  This  may  be  easily  explained.  The  great  body  of  Seceders, 
at  first,  belonged  to  the  middle  and  the  humbler  class  of  society  ;  and  from 
this  class  of  course  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  were  chiefly  drawn.  Sim- 
ple and  unaffected  as  the  manners  of  our  fathers  were  at  that  period,  the 
candidates  for  the  ministry  would  feel  themselves  precluded  by  the  un- 
fashionable nature  of  the  profession  they  had  espoused,  as  well  by  prin- 
ciple, from  holding  much  intercourse  with  the  gay  world  around  them, 
and  would  thus  retain  their  natural  character,  unmodified  by  art  or  con- 
ventional refinement.  There  was,  consequently,  much  more  of  nature 
about  them  than  is  to  be  found  about  their  modern  successors.  In- 
stead of  being  polished  into  smooth  surfaces,  by  constant  attrition  with  the 
world,  like  the  boulders  that  lie  on  the  sea  shore,  and  presenting  a  great 
uniformity  of  feature,  they  stood  out  like  the  rocks  on  their  native  moun- 
tains, rough  and  angular,  and  exhibiting  occasionally  grotesque  shapeis 
but  still  picturesque  and  interesting  from  their  very  irregularity.  Instead 
of  being  trained  and  pruned,  like  the  trees  of  the  garden,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  "  hang  as  they  grew,"  like  those  of  the  forest.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  peculiar  dispositions  and  tempers  of  individuals  being  allow- 
ed full  play,  they  might  often  be  seen  shooting  out  in  very  fantastic  rami- 
fications, and  no  doubt  sometimes  running  into  extravagance ;  but  still 
there  was  a  massiness  and  freshness  about  them  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  among  the  more  tutored  growths  of  modern  times.  In  some  cases, 
we  regret  to  say,  the  eccentricities  of  the  men  have,  like  **  the  evils  which 
men  do/*  lived  after  them,  while  »*  the  good  is  oft  interred  with  their 
bones."  This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  subject  of  our 
pre$»ent  memoir.  No  name  is  so  universally  known  as  that  of  "  old 
Shirra  of  Kirkcaldy ;"  but  it  is  known  only  for  the  humourous  stories, 
and  sallies  of  clerical  extravagance,  which  are  associated  with  it.  These, 
especially  when  exaggerated  and  mixed  up  with  much  apocryphal  matter, 
as  they  have  been,  are  sufficient  to  raise  a  laugh,  in  which  eren  the  world- 
ling and  the  profane  witling  can  join  ;  while  the  more  estimable  parts  of 
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h]8  character  are  unknown,  or  bnried  out  of  Bigbt  under  a  mass  of  tradi- 
tional oddities  suggested  by  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  following  sketch,  which  is  gleaned  from  the  most  authentic  and 
unquestionable  authorities,  may  serve  to  rescue  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent man  from  being  smothered  under  the  laughter  which  some  of  his 
excentricities  were  certainly  calculated  to  excite.  We  derive  our  in- 
formation chiefly  from  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr  Shirra, 
which  were  left  in  manuscript  by  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Aitchison  of  Leith,  who  was  married  to  Mr  Shirra's  only  daughter.  These 
memoirs  are  by  far  too  lengthy  for  publication,  being  swelled  out  by  nu- 
merous digressions,  suggested  by  every  incident  in  the  life  of  his  subject. 
They  contain,  however,  many  valuable  extracts  from  a  private  diary  kept 
by  Mr  Shirra,  which  admit  us  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  man  ; 
and  these,  with  equally  authentic  sources,  have  furnished  us  with  the  ma- 
terials of  our  brief  history. 

Robert  Shirra  was  born  at  Stirling,  in  March  1724.  He  was  the  son 
of  Mr  John  Shirra,  a  respectable  burgess  of  that  town,  who  had  acquired 
a  little  property  by  his  industry  in  business.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
were  decidedly  religious  characters  ;  and,  on  the  rise  of  the  Secession,  at- 
tached themselves  to  that  body  under  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine.  Kobert,  being  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  obliged  to 
shift  for  himself,  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed,  much  against  his 
will,  to  an  honest  tobacconist  in  Stirling.  While  engaged  in  this  pro- 
fession his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  by  religion,  and  he  formed  an 
ardent  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  parents 
objected  to  thi^,  and  insisted  on  his  following  the  business  to  which  he  was 
bound.  "All  my  relations,  except  one," says  Shirra,  "having  understood 
my  inclinations,  endeavoured  tocrush  them,  and  influenced  a  Christian  of  note 
to  deal  with  me,  in  order  to  induce  roe  t«  alter  my  views.  He  insinuated 
that  I  might  be  newly  come  to  the  faith,  and  thereby  have  a  flash  of  affec- 
tion, but  all  so  dealt  with  were  not  called  to  the  ministry.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  quoted  a  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  written,  *  Let 
every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.' "  Staggered 
by  this,  but  not  driven  from  his  purpose,  young  Shirra  found  an  unex- 
pected advocate  in  the  person  of  his  master,  who,  being  a  good  man,  and 
struck  with  the  singular  piety  of  his  apprentice,  earnestly  pled  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  follow  his  choice,  and  even  generously  offered  to  sup- 
port him  at  his  studies,  should  his  parents  not  be  inclined  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense. The  views  of  the  worthy  tobacconist  having  met  with  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  great  Mr  Krskine,  who  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the 
lad,  and  took  him  under  his  special  patronage,  the  scruples  of  the  parents 
were  overruled,  and  he  was  released  from  his  apprenticeship  after  having 
served  four  years  and  a  half.  Delighted  at  this  emancipation,  young 
Shirra  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  his  preparatory  studies. 
**  I  spent  two  years,"  he  says,  **  on  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  being 
aomewhat  grounded  before  in  the  first  language  ;  two  years  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  three  years  in  the  study  of  divinity,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine."  While  thus  engaged,  his  mind 
appears  to  have  become  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  religion,  and  the  solemn  responsibiliiies  of  the  mi* 
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nisterial  office.  **  Anxious  to  be  led  in  the  right  path,  and  directed  to 
the  Ktudies  necessary  for  the  station  I  had  in  view  to  fill,  I  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  Psalmist's  words,  *  O  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  servantt 
I  am  thy  servant  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid ;  thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds.'  "  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  communion  with 
God,  delighting  especially  in  secret  prayer ;  and  long  afterwards,  when 
visiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  instead  of  their  recalling  to  him,  as  they 
too  often  do,  the  memory  of  juvenile  folly  or  mischief,  they  reminded  him 
of  days  of  spiritual  refreshing,  and  were  associated  with  outpourings  of 
youthful  devotion. 

Little  is  known  of  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministerial  life,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  soon  obtained  a  call  to  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  was  ordained  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Congregation,  August  28, 
1740.  Devoted  in  heart,  in  soul,  and  in  body  to  the  work  of  the  minis* 
try,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  master's  work.  His  discourses  were  gene- 
rally prepared  and  written  out  with  great  care.  His  biographer  writes,  that 
**  though  Mr  Shirra  delighted  not  in  the  display  of  the  plodding  habits  of 
scholarship,  he  was  nevertheless  a  lover  of  letters,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  best  writers.  His  early  hours  in  the  morning  he  re- 
deemed with  care  and  consecrated  them  to  study.  He  possessed  the  enviable 
talent  of  commanding  his  thoughts,  of  adapting  his  expressions  to  circum- 
stances and  events  however  unexpected,  of  keeping  his  mind  well  em- 
ployed in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  maintaining  a  fine  devotional  spirit 
ready  to  be  revealed  upon  any  suitable  occasion.  In  the  tenor  of  his 
preaching  he  was  anxious  to  give  comprehensive  views  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine, to  arrange  truths  with  a  textual  distinctness,  to  discriminate  cha- 
racters with  pointed  accuracy,  to  disclose  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart,  to  enter  into  all  the  varieties  of  Christian  experience  ;  and  no 
preacher  accom[>anied  all  he  urged  with  more  of  the  warmth  of  earnest 
persuasion  or  the  closeness  of  a  faithful  application."  The  truth  of  all 
this  admits  of  being  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  his  printed  discourses. 
These  are  characterised  by  great  solidity  of  matter  and  regularity  of  con- 
struction ;  differing  very  little  from  the  other  discourses  of  the  Erskine 
school  which  appear  about  the  same  period,  marked  certainly  by  a  few  of 
the  quaint nesses  common  to  the  age,  but  entirely  free  from  the  buffooneries 
which  have  been  so  plentifully  ascribed  to  the  preacher. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr  Shirra  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  his  day.  He  had  not  been  settled  long  in  Kirkcaldy,  when, 
in  1756,  he  received  a  call  to  Dunfermline.  This  call  having  met  with 
his  own  decided  opposition,  and  been  refused  by  the  Synod,  was  followed 
by  another  from  the  same  place,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  sepa- 
rating him  from  his  beloved  fiock.  Wherever  he  preached  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  crowds,  who  hung  upon  his  lips.  He  had  a  singular  power  over 
the  passions  of  his  audience  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
successful  in  the  work  of  conversion.  As  in  the  case  of  Whitefield, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  resembled  in  several  features  of  his  character,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  the  secret  of  this  popularity  in  his  printed  sermons- 
Much  of  the  impression  produced  may,  no  doubt»  be  traced  to  his  appear- 
ance and  manner.  But  the  real  secret  of  his  strength  obviously  lay  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  natural  way  in  which  he  expressed  the  genuine 
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feelings  of  his  heart.  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  his 
biographer,  and  though  it  noaj  be  coloured  a  little  by  the  partiality  of  re. 
lationship,  it  bears  evidence  of  substantial  truth.  **  Nobody  exceeded  him 
io  the  art  of  speaking.  He  was  a  master  of  eloquence.  He  easily  dis- 
covered where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind»  and 
accordingly  he  knew  how  to  render  his  attacks  successful.  However  dis- 
cordant might  be  the  passions  of  his  audience,  he  could  manage  them  to 
hb  own  purpose ;  if  his  subject  did  not  admit  of  much  argument,  he  car* 
ried  his  point  by  popular  illustration  and  the  use  of  figures.  In  ordinary 
conversation,  he  displayed  the  same  power  over  the  affections  which  he 
so  often  demonstrated  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy  ;  majestic  in  his  walk,  and  inclining  to  corpulency.  His  eyes  were 
piercing  and  full  of  fire.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  vehement  when  once 
fully  raised.  His  countenance  was  commanding,  his  gesture  natural,  his 
oratory  bewitching.  He  appeared  to  be  high-spirited  when  amidst  the 
boldest  strokes  of  eloquence,  but  never  ceased  to  carry  about  with  him  the 
mantle  of  humility  wherever  he  came." 

Io  1755  Mr  Shirra  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife, 
who  died  shortly  after  giving  birth  to  a  son.  This  melancholy  event, 
occurring  so  soon  after  their  union,  which  had  proved  singularly  happy, 
brought  out  the  affectionate  nature  of  the  man  in  beautiful  union  with  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  following  entry  in  his  diary  refers  to 
the  child,  who  was  not  expected  to  live :  **  We  did  most  solemnly  resign 
oor  child  to  God,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  him.  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  from  the  nurse,  and  did  so ;  my  dear  wife  took  him  in  her  arms 
from  me,  making  the  same  surrender  ;  and  having  received  him  from  my 
wife  I  delivered  him  to  a  woman  who  was  present,  wbo  carried  him  into 
another  room.  This  was  hard  work,  especially  to  the  mother,  who  did 
weep  very  much."  The  child  survived,  but  the  mother  was  taken  away. 
Poor  Mr  Shirra  was  panic-struck.  **  I  may  truly  say,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  trial,  like  a  bullock  unaccustomed  tu  the  yoke,  apprehensive  of 
danger,  I  ran  from  room  to  room,  without  any  word  from  on  high  to  sup- 
port my  mind.  Ah!  thought  I,  hiding  and  smiting  at  once  is  a  sad  case 
indeed.  In  bitterness  of  soul  I  cried,  *  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for 
me  and  mine.'  I  became  pensive  and  peevish.  O  pardon  the  sin  of  my 
thoughts  I  Afterwards  I  had  a  little  composure.  On  Sabbath  evening  I 
sitting  behind  her  in  bed  when  she  was  feverish,  did  in  prayer  make  a  sur- 
render of  her  and  of  myself  to  God,  and  said,  though  he  would  slay  us  yet 
would  I  trust  in  him.  I  vowed  to  the  Lord,  if  he  would  give  me  her  again, 
I  would  by  grace  improve  the  restored  gift,  in  being  more  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  relative  duties,  and  establish  a  domestic  prayer,  when  the 
DBtmily  would  attend  at  one  o'clock  every  day  in  commemoration  of  his 
goodness.*'  These  extracts  exhibit  the  mixture  of  pious  simplicity  and 
enthusiasm  which  formed  the  leading  traits  in  his  character.  His  subse- 
quent entries,  containing  his  reflections  on  his  wife's  death,  shew  his  in- 
tense anxiety  to  improve  a  dispensation  by  which  his  natural  feelings  had 
been  so  severely  tried.  In  these  he  answers  at  length  such  questions  as 
the  following : — '*  Wherein  does  the  greatness  of  the  trial  appear  ?  The 
trial   was  a  fiery  one  to  my  faith;   and  why?     What  may  be  the  pro- 
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curing  cause  of  the  trial  ?     ^Vhat  God's  end  in  it?     What  merciefi  were 
measured  out  to  me  under  it  ?     What  g^ood  have  I  derived  from  it  ?  '*  &c. 

In  the  discharge  of  pastoral  duty  Mr  Shirra  appears  to  have  been  as 
successful  as  he  was  assiduous.  The  following  extracts  are  carious,  both 
as  illustrating  his  method,  and  his  peculiar  art  in  the  application  of  scrip- 
ture : — **  Feb.  18,  1757. — For  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  rising  generation, 
a  we^ly  work  was  entered  upon,  and  managed  in  the  following  manner. 
I  expound  briefly  any  scriptural  passage  that  best  suits  the  dispensation 
of  Providence,  or  to  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood.  Neh.  viii.  8.  <  They 
read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  meaning.'  I  examined  young  persons, 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  on  the  subjects  of  sermon  and  lecture, 
which  had  been  discussed  on  the  preceding  Sabbath.  Luke,  ii.  46.  *  After 
three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  both  hearing  and  asking  ques- 
tions* And  this  was  his  *  Father's  business.'  Upon  dismissing  the 
congregation  I  detain  two  or  three,  with  whom  1  converse  personally 
about  the  sense  they  have  of  heart- religion,  and  what  influence  the  word 
has  upon  them.  Prov.  xxvii.  23.  *  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state 
of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds.'  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  shall 
know  better  how  to  give  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season.     O  Lord, 

countenance  this  exercise !  '* "  May  15,  1756. — Having  attended  the 

Synod,  I  have  been  put  in  mind  of  what  is  written  in  1  Sam.  x.  10. 
*  When  Saul  was  among  the  prophets  he  prophesied.'  Alas  I  I  have  in 
some  measure  lost  impressions  of  God  among  the  men  of  God,  and  been 

carnal  among  spiritual  men !  " **  One  of  the  elders  left  the  Session 

very  abruptly  in  great  wrath,  without  provocation,  and  loaded  me  with 
reproaches  behind  the  curtain.    I  saw  the  Enemy's  malicious  hand  in  this, 

and  when  he  was  stirring,  I  took  it  as  a  token  for  good." "  Ah !  my 

vile  heart !  How  unfit  for  heaven  !  Either  a  new  heart  or  a  new  heaven 
must  be  created  for  me,  because  the  old  heart  and  the  old  heaven  will 
never  solder." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  these  traits  of 
solid,  serious,  experimental  piety,  with  the  strange  flights  in  which  Mr 
Shirra  is  said  to  have  indulged  in  the  pulpit.  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  himself  was,  in  a  great  measure,  unconscious  of  the  ludi- 
crous effect  produced  by  those  odd  combinations  of  the  sacred  with  the 
familiar,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  enthusiastic  and  somewhat  eccentric 
turn  of  his  mind.  In  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  never 
seems  to  have  looked  to  the  effect  at  all ;  but  having  thrown  his  whole 
soul  into  his  subject,  with  all  the  affections  of  his  heart  at  boiling  heat,  be 
poured  them  out  on  his  audience,  regardless  of  their  feelings,  so  that  be 
obtained  vent  to  his  own.  We  have  already  said  that  his  printed  ser- 
mons are  remarkably  free  of  the  mannerism  referred  to.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  occasionally  relievedin  the  delivery  by  sallies, 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  which,  uttered  in  the  genuine' 
doric  of  his  native  tongue,  were  much  better  remembered  than  the  good 
sermons,  in  which  they  had  never  been  written,  and  in  which,  when  print- 
ed, they  never  appeared.  In  proof  of  this  we  might  refer  to  his  famous 
sermon  on  Eph.  iv.  27.     <*  Neither  give  place  to  the  devil."    Speaking  of 
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this  sermon  in  his  diary,  he  says,  '*  Preached  upon  Eph.  iv.  27.  What 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  sermon  I  know  not,  but  in  the  preparation  and  de- 
liTery  of  it,  I  was  greatly  assisted.  In  the  evening  I  had  one  of  the 
sweetest  frames  I  ever  experienced.  I  was  on  my  knees.  I  was  over- 
come with  a  sense  of  the  divine  love.  I  said  to  God,  I  forgive,  and  de- 
sire to  forget  the  injury  done  me  by even  as  I  expect  the  faults  I 

have  been  guilty  of  against  my  dearest  Lord  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgot- 
ten by  him."  This  sermon,  which  is  printed,  commences  in  the  following 
graphic  style : — 

"  The  heart  of  man,  by  nature,  is  Satan's  shop.  Eph.  ii.  2.  He  worheUi  in  the 
^Udren  of  duobedienee,  Christ,  in  the  day  of  conversion,  tarns  him  to  the  door. 
Mark  iii.  37.  Uowbeit,  he  watches  all  opportunities  for  a  re-entry  :  but,  says  the 
Spirit, — Give  not  place  to  (he  devU.** 

The  rest  of  the  sermon  is  not  remarkable  for  any  strong  peculiarities  ; 
but  we  have  been  credibly  informed  by  one  who  knew  the  parties,  that 
when  delivering  it  at  Aberdeen,  and  descanting  on  the  various  wiles  of  the 
tempter,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Aye !  and  he  will  sometimes  make  you 
proud  even  of  your  bra*  duds  !**  The  lady  who  related  the  story  had  gone 
to  church  that  day  in  a  new  gown,  to  display  which  to  greater  advantage 
she  had  opened  her  cloak  ;  but  on  hearing  this  home-thrust,  as  she  said, 
**  I  was  na  lang  in  drawing  my  bit  cloakie  about  me !"  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  there  is  nothing  like  this  episode  in  the  printed  sermon. 

On  other  occasions,  Mr  Shirra's  comments  on  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture are  less  susceptible  of  vindication,  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other 
man  would  be  considered  bordering  on  profaneness,  and  yet  from  the 
well  known  and  tried  piety  of  the  man  must  have  come  from  him  in  real 
earnest.  Thus  on  the  words  of  David,  **  I  said  in  my  haste,  all  men  are 
liars,"  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  *'  It  would  seem,  David,  that  in  using 
this  expression  you  had  been  angry,  or  ill  advised.  You  appear  to  apolo- 
gise for  it  as  a  hasty  expression.  But  indeed,  David,  if  you  had  lived  in 
my  time,  you  would  have  said  it  at  your  leisure,  and  made  no  apology 
about  it." 

Other  anecdotes  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character  are  related  of 
him,  but  these  we  must  reserve  to  another  opportunity. 


SALVATION  BY  GRACE. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  gives  us  the  most 
enlarged  view  of  the  Divine  purpose,  plan,  or  design,  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption, that  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  are 
taken  up  to  the  springhead  of  salvation,  at  the  foot  of  the  exceeding  high 
mountain  of  Divine  sovereignty,  and  see  it  flowing  downwards  to  the 
earth,  its  living  waters  deepening,  and  broadening,  and  sparkling  with  a 
brighter  radiance  as  they  roll  along,  until  they  are  seen  coinciding  with 
God's  ultimate  designs  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe,  and 
emptying  themselves  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  Divine  glory.  No 
part  of  scripture  gives  a  fuller  view  of  what  is  truly  the  **  philosophy  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,"  or  is  more  calculated  to  expand  the  mind  j  to  open 
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tip  to  it  more  comprehensive  vistas  of  thought,  or  to  giye  it  brighter  opeiH 
ingR  into  eternity  and  immensity. 

In  chapter  second,  the  apostle  reminds  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  of 
the  sinfulness  and  misery  of  their  condition  by  nature,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  maxim  we  are  now  to  illustrate,  <'  by  grace 
are  ye  saved."  The  mercy  of  God  is  His  kindness  to  men  considered  as 
miserable — the  grace  of  God  is  His  kindness  freely  bestowed  on  the  un- 
worthy. When,  therefore,  it  is  said  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  this  implies 
that  salvation  is  bestowed  on  man  considered  as  unworthy,  and  out  of  the 
free  favour  of  God.  This  is  true  of  salvation  as  a  whole,  and,  therefore, 
of  each  of  its  separate  parts,  whether  salvation  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 
God,  or  the  privilege  of  man.  When  we  say  that  God  created  the  world 
in  the  exercise  of  power  and  wisdom,  this  does  not  imply  that  power  and 
wisdom  are  manifested  in  some  things,  but  that  they  are  stamped  apon 
the  whole  stupendous  fabric  of  creation,  and  on  each  of  its  separate  parts  ^ 
—  being  visible  in  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant,  as  well  as  in  the; 
grandest  objects — in  the  "  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  as  well 
as  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  the  clod  as  well  as  in  the  star,  in  the  in- 
sect as  well  as  in  the  angel.  In  like  manner,  when  men  are  said  to  be 
**  saved  by  grace,"  this  implies  that  grace  is  the  cause  of  salvation  as  a 
whole,  and  of  each  blessing  in  particular,  of  every  excellence  and  every  at* 
tainment.  Grace  runs  through  the  whole— grace  is  the  cause  of  all — 
whatever  is  not  the  effect  of  grace  as  its  immediate  cause,  is  no  part  of 
salvation,  and  has  no  tendency  towards  salvation. 

The  purpose  of  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace.  When  man  sinned,  God 
was  under  no  obligation  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  sin. 
Man,  no  doubt,  was  a  creature  of  God,  but  he  had  by  his  own  voluntary 
act  become  a  rebel ;  and  it  can  never  be  shown,  on  any  recognised  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  that  God  is  bound  to  secure  safety  and  comfort  to  crea- 
tures in  transgressing  his  law.  And  as  God  was  under  no  obligation  to 
save  man,  so  his  salvation,  considered  in  itself,  was  not  essential  to  the 
Divine  happiness.  If  it  had  seemed  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdom  so  to  ap- 
point, God,  essentially  considered,  would  not  have  been  less  glorious  or 
less  blessed,  although  our  whole  family  had  remained  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  rebellion.  Jehovah  is  infinite,  and,  therefore,  he  is  the  independent 
and  self-sufficient  One.  The  glory  of  other  kings  consists  in  the  number 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions ;  but  God's  glory  is 
His  own  nature.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  perfections,  He  was  as 
blessed,  when  there  was  no  creature  to  manifest  His  glory,  and  no  created 
mind  to  celebrate  Ilis  praise,  as  He  is  now,  where  He  sits  enthroned  on 
the  splendours  of  the  universe,  and  receives  the  homage  of  its  adoring 
ranks.  And  although  the  fall  had  been  detrimental  to  the  manifested 
glory  of  God ;  though  when  the  tribes,  and  the  families  of  immensity, 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  man  had  not  been  among 
them,  this  would  not  have  perceptibly  diminished  the  revenue  of  heaven, 
nor  sensibly  lessened  the  tide  of  homage  which  flowed  in  from  all  comers 
of  the  universe.  And  could  not  God  have  healed  the  breach,  and  yet 
have  allowed  our  race  to  perish  ?  Could  he  not,  by  an  act  of  his  creative 
power,  have  formed  as  many  new  worlds  as  there  were  to  be  individuals 
in  the  human  family,  and  have  peopled  these  with  angelic  beings,  one  of 
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whose  hallelujahs  would  ha^e  been  worth  a  whole  concert  of  human 
hoaannaha? 

When  we  appeal  to  the  bible,  we  find  it  ascribing  the  origin  of  salta- 
tion solely  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God's  will ;  «*  Who  hath  saved  us,  and 
called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according 
to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began."  Nothing  could  well  be  plainer  than  these  words.  We 
htLye^Jirst,  the  blessing  conferred  by  God.  "  Who  hath  saved  us."  We 
have,  secondly^  a  rule  or  principle,  according  to  which  this  salvation  is 
not  bestowed.  "  Not  according  to  our  works" — works  are  in  no  respect 
the  foregoing  cause  of  our  salvation.  In  the  third  place^  the  real  and 
positive  principle  of  salvation  is  asserted-  **  According  to  His  own  pur- 
pose and  grace" — His  own  gracious  purpose  was  the  origin  of  all,  and  this 
purpose  was  not  formed  in  time.  It  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
tba  world  began."  If  any  thing  could  be  fuller  or  more  satisfactory  than 
Uiis,  we  have  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Ephesians.  **  Blessed  be  the 
fiod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 

Siritoal  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ.  According  as  he  hath 
osen  us  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
.holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love.  Having  predestinated  us 
fo  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  His  will,  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace."  It  is  wonderful  that  any  one  should  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
the  meaning  of  this  passage,  or  so  presumptuous,  as  wilfully  to  pervert 
and  fritter  it  away.  The  apostle, y^rjr^,  traces  all  blessings  to  God  as  their 
soarce.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ." 
•Second^  He  asserts  the  principle  according  to  which  these  blessings  are 
bestowed.  «<  According  as  he  has  chosen  us  in  Him" — the  bestowment 
of  all  spiritual  blessings  is  the  consequence  of  being  chosen  or  elected  in 
Christ.  Thirdy  As  if  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  cavil,  the  period  of  this 
choice  is  plainly  and  particularly  stated.  <'  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Fourth^  We  have  the  efficacy  of 
this  choice  strongly  asserted.  *<  Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption 
of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself."  They  were  not  chosen,  in  any 
krase,  general,  inoperative  sense :  the  persons  selected  from  the  mass  of 
fallen  humanity,  were  **  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  children" — their 
regeneration,  union  to  Christ,  and  adoption  into  God's  family,  through 
Christ,  were  the  matter  of  Divine  ordination ;  they  were  foreordained,  or  de- 
creed, or  placed  from  everlasting  among  those  things  which  would  certainly 
come  to  pass  in  time.  Fifths  We  have  the  cause  of  this,  or  the  principle,  | 
according  to  which  God  proceeded  in  this  election  of  persons,  and  in  their 
predestination  to  all  spiritual  blessings.  **  According  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  will."  They  were  chosen  for  reasons  wholly  extrinsic  to  them- 
selves, and  of  which  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  seemed 
meet  to  God  to  act  in  this  manner.  Lastly y  though  the  choice  of  sinners 
to  salvation  be  *'  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God*s  will,"  we  must 
beware  of  supposing  for  a  moment  that  this  was  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
act,  for  performing  which  no  reason  was  apparent  to  God  himself.  On 
the  contrary  it  must  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason  ;  for 
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God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love,  and  therefore  all  that  he 
does  mast  be  the  highest  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  viewed  as  a  part  of 
his  universal  designs.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  last  end  of  re- 
demption was,  t\)at  the  '*  redeemed  might  be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace."  To  manifest  and  to  magnify  his  grace  was  the  end  God  had 
in  view  in  the  election  and  predestination  of  sinners  to  eternal  life,  and 
therefore  the  purpose  of  salvation  must  have  been  of  grace. 

Nor  was  grace  less  manifested  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  It  seems  to 
be  essential  to  a  rational  nature,  when  anything  is  to  be  done,  that  the 
end  is  first  in  view,  and  that  these  means  are  used  for  attaining  the  end. 
This  choice  of  means  is  called  his  plan,  or  the  method  by  which  he  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  what  he  has  designed.  Now  the  salvation  of 
a  portion  of  mankind  sinners,  was  the  end  which  God  had  in  yiew, 
and  the  means  which  he  devised  for  securing  this  end,  is  called  the  plan 
of  redemption.  Not  that  God  requires  to  think,  and  scheme,  and  calcu- 
late, and  commit  his  designs  to  writing,  as  man  does,  but  that  he  discovered 
and  arranged  a  method  whereby  all  the  obstacles  to  man's  salvation  could 
be  removed. 

This  was  an  act  of  transcendent  wisdom,  but  it  was  also  an  act  of  trans- 
cendent grace.  Habituated  to  this  wonderful  scheme  from  our  infancy, 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  heights  and  depths  of  wisdom,  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  grace  which  it  displays.  Man  was  a  sinner,  and  the  question 
to  be  solved  was,  how,  in  consistency  with  the  truth,  with  the  justice,  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  could  such  offenders  be  pardoned  ? — such  enemies  be 
reconciled  ? — such  traitors  be  restored  to  confidence  ?  When  sinning 
man  looked  into  bis  own  bosom,  the  first  glance  showed  him  he  was 
naked,  and  he  fied  in  terror,  so  soon  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  *<  hid  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.*'  Had  roan  looked 
into  the  works  of  God,  he  would  have  heard  from  them,  **once,  yea  twice» 
that  power  belongeth  unto  God/*  but  nowhere  in  all  the  mighty  folio  of 
creation  would  he  have  learned  how  God  could  be  just,  and  thejustifierof 
the  ungodly.  In  the  abode  of  fallen  spirits,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
visit  it,  he  would  have  seen  nothing  but  justice,  and  heard  nothing  but 
"  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  woe.*'  In  the  region  of  blessedness  he  would 
have  learned  that  God  was  love ;  he  would  have  heard  it  in  those  strains 
of  immortal  gladness  that  breathed  from  every  lip,  and  echoed  from  every 
harp  ;  but  heaven  with  all  its  "  rivers  of  pleasure/'  and  all  its  "  songs  of 
gladness,*'  never  could  have  told  how  God  could  be  merciful  to  sinners ; 
for  the  holiness  of  all  in  heaven  had  remained  unshaken.  Had  the  ancients 
of  heaven,  the  elders  of  glory,  been  asked  how  God  could  be  ''  faithful 
and  just  in  forgiving  sin,*'  they  would  have  '*  covered  their  feet  and  their 
faces  with  their  wings,"  and  the  brightest  and  oldest  of  them  would  have 
confessed  that  this  was  **a  matter  great,  a  thing  too  high  for  them." 

In  the  exercise  of  free  grace,  and  adorable  wisdom,  God  deyised  the 
wonderful  scheme  of  salvation  through  the  substitution  and  death  of  his 
own  son.  The  plan  of  redemption  is  every  where  in  Scripture  represented 
as  a  manifestation  of  unspeakable  wisdom.  Hence  Christ  is  called  <*  the 
wisdom  of  God."  Hence  redemption  through  his  blood  is  spoken  of  as  a 
most  signal  display  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  **  In  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  forgivenness  of  sins,  according  to  the 
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riches  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence,*'  Not  only  wisdom,  hut  "all  wisdom,"  the  highest  dis- 
plays of  the  most  vanons  wisdom :  not  only  all  wisdom,  but  **  all  pra- 
dence,"  the  wisest  exercise  of  all  wisdom  ;  and  this  wisdom  is  not  shewn 
by  a  transient  act,  he  hath  **  abounded**  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and 
prudence,  hath  displayed  his  wisdom  by  an  exuberant,  infinite,  and  en- 
during manifestation.  It  appears  indeed  from  Scripture  that  God  in- 
tended, by  the  work  of  redemption,  to  give  a  higher  manifestation  of  his 
moral  attributes  than  had  been  given,  or  possibly  could  have  been  given, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  physical  universe,  or  than  could  possibly  have 
been  given  without  the  permission  of  sin.  Hence  the  arrangements  made 
r^arding  man's  salvation  are  spoken  of  as  affording  delight  to  the  highest 
orders  of  intelligence,  by  giving  them  a  more  glorious  view  of  the  divine 
wisdom  than  they  had  ever  obtained  from  all  that  they  had  seen  of  it  in 
the  formation  of  their  own  heavenly  dwelling-place,  or  of  other  worlds 
which  they  had  visited.  <'  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God." 

Thus  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  there  is  a  marvellous  display  of  wis- 
dom. We  see  it  there  exercised  about  a  higher  order  of  problems 
than  any  where  else  ;  not  only  about  finite  objects  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  but  about  objects  in  their  own  nature  infinite  ;  not  merely  about 
the  happiness  of  the  creature,  but  about  the  claims  and  the  character  of 
the  great  creator;  harmonizing  the  rights  of  law  and  justice  with  those  of 
mercy  and  love,  in  a  manner  that  no  created  mind  could  ever  have  con- 
cetTed,  and  by  means  which  God  alone  could  have  provided.  But  just 
in  proportion  as  wisdom  is  manifested,  in  the  same  degree  is  grace  dis- 
played ;  for  it  was  grace,  free,  undeserved,  forfeited  favour,  that  induced 
God  to  devise  this  wonderful  scheme.  This  exercise  of  wisdom  was  un- 
asked, unexpected,  unconceived  by  any  creature,  until  it  was  revealed ;  it 
was  from  the  spontaneous  promptings  of  divine  generosity  that  <'  wisdom 
dwelt  with  prudence  and  found  out  the  knowledge  of  this  witty  invention." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  purchase  of  salvation,  it  will  appear,  on  consi- 
deration, that  it  also  was  of  grace.  To  purchase  is  to  give  or  do  some- 
thing for  the  obtaining  of  another  thing,  by  virtue  of  which  it  becomes 
ours,  and  no  longer  belongs  to  the  person  who  possessed  it  before,  but  is  now 
oars  as  much  as  it  was  his  formerly.  By  the  purchase  of  redemption,  we 
understand  the  fulfilment  of  that  condition  which  the  divine  law  demanded 
as  the  only  terms  on  which  sinners  could  be  saved,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
which  condition  salvation  was  secured  to  all  for  whom  this  satisfaction 
was  offered.  It  is  Scriptural  to  call  this  the  purchase  of  salvation ;  for 
Christ  is  said  to  have  <<  purchased  the  Church  with  his  own  blood ; " 
believers  are  sai^  to  be  *<  bought  with  a  price,"  and  to  be  **  redeemed  not 
with  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold ;  and  Christ  is  said  to 
have  gpven  his  life  as  a  ransom. 

This  language  is,  no  doubt,  figurative ;  but  the  figure  must  be  drawn 
from  some  known  and  analagous  transaction.  Now,  there  are  only  two  kinds 
of  buying  and  selling  men  that  are  known.  The  one  is  a  buying  of  men  to 
make  them  slaves,  the  other  a  buying  of  slaves  and  captives  to  set  them 
free.  All  the  passages  in  which  Christ's  death  is  called  a  ransom,  or  a  price,  or 
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in  which  he  is  said  to  have  redeemed  his  people,  bII  these  are  borrowed 
from  the  purchasing  of  captives  by  money,  and  necessarily  imply  that 
Christ,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered,  obtained  a  right  to  the  persona  of 
those  for  whom  he  died,  and  to  see  salvation  in  due  time  conferred  on  them 
all,  just  as  the  person  who  purchases  a  slave  has  a  right  to  demand  his 
liberty,  as  soon  as  the  price  is  paid  and  accepted.  This  yiew  of  the  atone- 
ment  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  commercial  view.  But,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  scripture  most  frequently  speaks  of  the 
subject,  and,  therefore,  every  theory  of  the  atonement  is  unscriptarsl 
which  does  not  include  the  substantial  elements  of  a  purchase ;  and  those 
who  deride  the  use  of  such  language,  assail  the  Bible,  and  not  those  who 
have  learned  this  phraseology  from  the  Bible.  And  wherefore  shoold 
there  be  any  thing  so  worthy  of  repudiation  in  the  nature  of  a  commer- 
cial transaction  !  Is  not  the  principle  of  commerce  just  the  principle  of 
justice,  the  giving  of  one  thing  in  exchange  for  another  ?  And  baye  we 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  these  scorners,  because  our 
speech  is  taken  from  scripture,  and  because  the  illustrations  which  we 
employ  are  drawn  from  the  universal  and  unchangeable  principles  of  jus- 
tice ?  Or  have  not  they  rather  reason  to  be  ashamed  for  deriding  the  ose  of 
scriptural  terms,  for  dethroning  and  vilifying  justice,  and  for  bowing  down 
before  the  idol  of  expediency,  with  whose  dominion  on  earth  they  are  not 
contented,  but  have  sought  to  extend  it  to  heaven,  and  to  make  it  pre- 
side over  the  cabinet  councils  of  God,  as  it  presides  over  the  cabinet- 
councils  of  kings  ?  The  idea  of  a  purchase  is  the  giving  of  one  thing  for 
another,  and,  therefore,  every  theory  of  the  atonement  is  unscriptuFsl 
which  does  not  imply  that  Christ's  life  was  given  in  exchange  for  that  of 
his  people,  and  that  by  dying  he  secured  eternal  life  for  all,  in  whosestead 
he  was  substituted.  We  may  just  as  well  speak  of  purchasing  an  estate, 
without  having  a  right  to  its  possession,  or  of  ransoming  slaves  who  re- 
main in  bondage,  as  of  purchasing  those  persons  from  the  law  and  justice 
of  God  who  are  never  to  obtain  salvation.  Christ  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  own  blood,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  Church  shall  in  due  time 
be  saved. 

That  the  purchase  of  redemption  is,  wholly  of  grace,  appears  from  this, 
that  it  was  grace  that  permitted  a  surety,  grace  that  provided  a  surety, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  surety  was  complete.  It  was  grace  that  per' 
mitted  a  surety.  Every  creature  is  under  the  Divine  law,  for  himself,  by 
the  essential  condition  of  his  being  ;  and  before  a  surety  could  be  admit- 
ted to  satisfy  in  the  stead  of  any  one,  there  must  first  have  been  an  act  of 
grace,  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Lawgiver,  permitting  such  a  deviation 
from  his  ordinary  course  of  judicial  procedure.  Although,  therefore,  man 
had  come  forward  with  a  surety,  God,  in  perfect  conwistency  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  and  the  equity  of  his  government,  might  have  re- 
fused all  vicarious  satisfaction,  and  have  doomed  man  to  suffer  in  his  own 
person  the  consequences  of  his  own  sin. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  grace  that  a  surety  was  permitted ;  and  how  high 
should  this  grace  rise  in  our  estimation,  when  we  think  that  it  provided 
a  surety  ?  This  never  could  have  been  done  by  man.  Where  among  the 
sons  of  the  mighty,  or  the  angels  of  God,  would  one  have  been  found 
willing  to  undertake,  or  able  to  accomplish,  this  arduous  undertaking  ? 
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Was  it  not,  therefore,  grace,  the  like  of  which  had  nefer  been  seen,  nor 
heard,  nor  conceiTed — grace,  unspeakable,  inconceivable,  infinite,  that 
God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  unto  the  death  for  us  all  ? 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  God  to  pardon  the  sins  of  our  whole  race  with- 
OQl  any  satisfaction,  this  would  have  been  royal  grace ;  but  to  give  His 
Son  to  die,  when  sinners  could  not  be  saved  otherwise,  in  consistency  with 
justice,  this  was  glorious  and  godlike  grace.  Hence  we  find  the  grace  of 
God  so  frequently  connected  with  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
**  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sina,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  **  Being  justified  freely  by  His 
^rmce,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Tbe  greatness  of  the  grace  manifested  in  the  purchase  of  redemption 
appears  from  the  completeness  of  the  work  performed  by  the  surety  of 
ainners.  By  his  incarnation,  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death,  he  com- 
pletely satisfied  all  the  demands  of  law  and  justice.  His  atonement  for 
•in  was  a  complete  atonement.  We  do  nut  say  it  was  a  universal  atone* 
meni  ;  for  universality,  as  regards  persons,  or  limitation,  as  regards  per- 
sons, is  not  an  attribute  of  the  atonement  considered  in  itself.  The  word 
stooement  either  signifies  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jenus  Christ,  by  which 
tbe  law  and  justice  of  God  were  satisfied,  or  it  signifies  that  peace  with 
God,  which  is  the  privilege  of  such  as  believe  on  Him.  Considered  as 
the  privilege  of  sinners,  the  atonement  is  limited  to  those  who  believe, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  universal.  Considered  as  the  work  of  Christ,  as 
what  He  did  to  satisfy  law  and  justice,  it  consisted  entirely  in  His  an- 
swering all  their  demands,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  persons,  whether  all 
or  some,  was  an  act  extrinsic  to  the  atonement,  considered  as  Christ's 
work,  and  depended  entirely  on  the  sovereign  appointment  of  the  Eternal 
Lawgiver.  Universal  atonement  is,  therefore,  a  gross  impropriety  in  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  a  heresy  in  divinity.  The  atonement,  considered  as  the 
privilege  of  sinners,  is  limited  to  those  who  believe.  Considered  as  the 
work  of  Christ,  it  has  respect  to  the  claims  of  tbe  law ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  application  to  persons  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  God,  and  not  on 
its  intrinsic  nature.  Bat  viewed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  kw,  it  was  a  complete  atonement :  It  satisfied  these  claims  com- 
pletely, perfectly,  univenaily.  He  left  nothing  undone  which  they 
required  to  be  done,  and  by  his  resurrection  was  publicly  and  formally 
discharged  as  the  substitute  of  sinners. 

Having  given  complete  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice,  our  Lord  Jesus 
has  obtaincKl  a  right  to  the  salvation  of  all  those  for  whom  His  death  had 
been  appointed.  And  does  not  the  completeness  of  the  atonement  show 
that  the  purchase  of  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace  ?  If  Christ  had  died 
merely  to  render  salvation  possible,  then  the  purchase  of  salvation  would 
not  have  been  of  grace.  He  would  only  have  been  the  Saviour  of  men,  in 
the  remote  sense,  that  he  opened  up  to  some  of  them,  viz.,  those  who 
enjoy  the  gospel,  a  way  whereby  they  could  save  themselves.  Salvation 
would  have  been  partly  of  works  and  partly  of  grace ;  but  works  would 
have  so  for  preponderated,  that  grace  would  have  been  vain  without  works. 
In  that  case,  the  works  of  man  would  have  animated  and  given  efficiency  to 
grace,  and  not  grace  have  animated  and  given  eflliciency  to  works.  This 
may  be  illnatrated  by  one  of  the  plans  which  were  proposed  for  the  eman- 
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cipation  of  the  alares  in  oar  West  Indian  colonies.  It  was  propoeedby  Bomet 
who  were  friendly  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  negroes,  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  authorising  every  slave  within  the  British  dominions  to  porcban 
his  liberty  by  his  own  labour.  In  this  proposal  there  was  favour  for  the 
negro  race,  but  this  arrangement  did  not,  and  could  noty  of  itsel( 
emancipate  a  single  slave,  and  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effecti  their 
liberty  would  not  have  been  bestowed  freely,  but  would  have  been  pur* 
chaHed  by  their  own  toil.  And  if  Christ  had  merely  opened  a  way  for  tiie 
salvation  of  such  as  choose  to  believe  in  him,  and  not  secured  that  they 
would  be  brought  to  believe,  the  merit  of  their  salvation  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  due  to  themselves,  and  Christ  would  only  have  merited  to  place 
them  under  a  new  covenant  of  works.  But  as  in  the  case  of  our  West  Indii 
negroes,  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  British  people  gave  an  adequate 
compensation  to  their  masters,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  proclaimed  tn 
entire  and  immediate  emancipation  to  every  slave,  thereby  securing  the 
whole  honour  of  that  work  to  our  beloved  country,  so  Christ  laid  down  all 
the  ransom  which  law  and  justice  could  demand,  and  thereby  obtained  a 
legal  right  to  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  he  died ;  they  thereby  became 
his,  just  as  any  thing  else  belongs  to  him  who  has  given  the  price,  and  thai 
the  whole  purchase  of  salvation  was  of  grace,  so  entirely  of  grace  that  not 
one  blessing  shall  be  obtained  by  any  other  merit  than  that  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


ON  BLESSING  THE  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

To  institnte  religious  ordinances  belongs  exclusively  to  Christ,  as  King 
and  Head  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  the  celebration  of  these  ordinances,  we 
must  adhere  strictly  to  the  divine  institution.  If  we  presume  to  mix  oar 
own  inventions  with  the  institutions  of  Christ,  we  may  justly  regard  him 
as  thus  addressing  us,  **  Who  bath  required  this  at  your  hands  ?"  That 
Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  appointed  it  to 
be  observed  by  the  Church  till  his  second  advent,  is  recorded  by  three  of 
the  evangelists,  and  also  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  declares  that  he  had 
'<  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  he  delivered  *'  to  the  Church. 

In  the  observance  of  this  ordinance  we  must  follow  the  example  of 
Christ ;  every  thing  that  he  did,  intending  it  to  be  significant  or  sacra- 
mental, must  be  done  by  us — nothing  must  be  added,  nothing  must  be 
diminished.  The  words  of  institution  are  thus  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
list Matthew,  chap.  xxvi.  26,  27,  ^*  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  twk 
bread,  and  blessed  t7,  and  brake  t^,  and  gave  t^  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  tbanks,  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  Among  Protestants  it  will 
be  universally  admitted,  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  appointed  as 
signs  to  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  is  a  significant  rite,  essential  to  the  sacrament,  and  that  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  are  to  be  given  to  the  communicants.  We  believe 
that,  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  offering  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  ordinance,  is  also  universal  in  the 
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Protestant  Churches.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  now  common  to 
^  bless  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thereby  to  set  them  apart 
from  a  common  to  a  holy  use."  This  ancient  custom,  we  are  afraid,  is 
fisliing  into  dissuetude  ;  we  are  aware  that  its  propriety  is  questioned,  if 
not  broadly  denied,  by  many;  and,  in  churches  where  this  practice  is  still 
observed,  some  may  feel  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  really  intended  by 
**  blessing  the  elements." 

In  investigating  the  subject,  two  questions  require  to  be  solved.     Did 
Christ,  in  instituting  this  sacrament,  bless  the  elements  ?  and,  if  so,  does 
the  example  of  Christ  afford  a  warrant  or  lay  an  obligation  upon  his  ser- 
▼aots  in  all  subsequent  ages  to  do  the  same?     A  simple  Christian,  who 
receives  implicitly  the  authorised  translation  of  the  bible,  will  unhesitat- 
ingly refer  to  the  passage  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,  as  furnishing  a  plain  and  decisive  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions.     The  words  are,  "  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  t7,  and 
brmke  it.'*     What  language,  it  maybe  asked,  could  more  explicitly  affirm 
that  Jesus  blessed  the  bread  ?  Learned  men,  however,  by  an  examination 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  Matthew's  statement  with  that  given 
by  the  other  evangelists,  have  made  various  discoveries,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  completely  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  seemed  to  rest  so  firmly 
on  the  above  words.     Dr  Dick  remarks,  **  The  original  says  simply  that 
onr  Saviour  *  blessed,'  not  that  he  blessed  the  bread,  for  the  pronoun  it  is 
a  supplement.     The  meaning  is,  that  he  blessed  God,  as  the  substitution 
of  the  word,  to  give  thanks,  by  some  of  the  evangelists  plainly  shews. 
He  blessed  or  gave  thanks  to  his  Father,  we  may  presume,  for  his  love  in 
sending  him  into  the  world  to  save  our  fallen  race  by  his  obedience  unto 
death."  *     The  notes  of  Albert  Barnes  on  Matth.  xxvi.  26,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  And  blessed  it ;  or  sought  a  blessing  on  it ;  or  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  it.     The  word  rendered  hleased,  not  unfrequently  means  to 
give  thanks  :  compare  Luke  ix.  16,  and  John  vi.  11.     It  is  also  to  be  re 
marked,  that  some  manuscripts  have  the  word  rendered  gave  thanks^  in- 
stead of  the  one  translated  blessed'*     In  harmony  with  this  last  remark, 
Dr  Campbell  has  even  ventured  to  alter  the  authorised  translation,  and 
instead  of  the  words,  "  and  blessed  it,"  he  substitutes,  "  having  given 
thanks."     The  observations  of  these  learned  divines,  and  others  might  be 
added  who  take  the  same  view,  do  not  carry  conviction  to  our  mind,  that 
the  idea  of  Christ  having  blessed  the  bread  is  altogether  groundless. 
True,  the  pronoun  it  is  a  supplement,  but  we  maintain  that  it  has  been 
very  properly  introduced  by  our  translators  after  the  word  blessed,  as  it 
is  unquestionably  repeated  with  the  utmost  propriety  after  the  words 
brake  and  gave.     The  construction  evidently  points  to  this  interpreta- 
tion— **  Jesus  tooU  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave."     What  did 
he  bless  ?     The  words  in  connection  certainly  lead  us  to  apply  it  to  the 
bread.     Whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  word  blessed,  the  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  bread  which  he  blessed  is  as  conclusive  as  that 
it  was   the  bread   which   he  broke  and   gave   to  his   disciples.      We 
shall  not  dispute  that  the  word  blessed  (fvA«v4V«t$,  eulog^sas)  sometimes 
means  to  give  thanks,  (iv;^«(<$nV«f ,  eucharistesas,)  but  the  arguments  ad- 

*  Dt  Dick*!  Lecturet  on  Theology,  vol.  It.  p.  234. 
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duced  do  not  convince  U8  that  such  must  necessarily  be  its  meaning  in  tht 
passage  under  consideration.  The  principal  argument  is,  that  some  of  the 
evangelists  use  the  word  gave  thanks.  How,  then,  does  the  case  stand 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  £eict  ?  The  evangelist  Matthew,  chap,  xxvu 
26,  27,  uses  the  term  blessed  in  reference  to  the  bread,  and  the  phrase 
gave  thanks  in  reference  to  the  cup.  The  evangelist  Mark,  chap  zit* 
22,  23,  employs  the  very  same  terms  in  both  cases.  The  evangelist  Loke, 
chap.  xxii.  199  20,  uses  the  phrase  gave  thanks  in  reference  to  the  bread, 
but  he  does  not  repeat  this,  or  any  similar  term,  in  reference  to  the 
cup.  The  argument,  then,  if  it  possess  any  force,  is  subversive  of  the 
conclusion  in  support  of  which  it  was  adduced  ;  for  two  of  the  evange- 
lists use  the  word  blessed,  and  only  one  employs  the  phrase  gave  thanks* 
But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  uses  the  same 
word  as  the  evangelist  Luke,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered,  "  When 
he  had  given  thanks."  Still,  it  will  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  inspired 
writers  say  that  Jesus  blessed,  and  other  two  say  that  he  gave  thanks^ 
so  that  the  argument  is  nullified.  I  am  as  well  entitled  to  affirm  that 
Jesus  blessed  the  bread,  because  two  evangelists  employ  the  word 
blessed,  as  others  are  to  argue  that  Jesus  blessed  God,  because  other 
two  of  the  sacred  writers  8ay  that  he  gave  thanks.  But  an  important 
fact  remains  to  be  noticed,  The  two  evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark, 
who  state  that  Jesus  blessed  the  bread,  likewise  state  that^  when  he 
took  the  cup,  he  gave  thanks ;  whereas  the  evangelist  Luke  and 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  affirm  that  he  gave  thanks  when  he  took  the 
bread,  do  not  repeat  this  expression,  or  substitute  any  similar  phrase, 
when  he  took  the  cup.  From  the  account  given  by  the  evangelists, 
Matthew  and  Mark,  it  would  appear,  at  first  view,  that  there  were  two 
prayers ;  one  concerning  the  bread,  called  blessing  it,  and  another  con- 
cerning the  cup,  called  giving  thanks.  But,  as  Luke  and  Paul  only 
mention  his  giving  thanks  once,  some  have  inferred  that  there  was  only 
one  prayer.  Without  deciding  this  point,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  infer- 
red, that  there  was  both  thanksgiving  and  blessing ;  that  Jesus  gave 
thanks  to  God,  and  blessed  the  elements.  *'  Wherever  ^trtn^  of  thanks 
is  expressed  in  this  mystery,"  says  Gerhardus,  **  there  by  a  synnecdoche 
blessing  is  understood,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  of'  thanks  is  un« 
derstood,  where  blessing  is  expressed :  nevertheless,  between  these  two 
there  is  some  formal  difference — giving  of  thanks  referring  unto  God, 
blessing,  unto  the  bread  and  the  wine."  *  Admitting  that  Jesus  gave 
thanks  to  his  heavenly  Father,  yet,  since  two  of  the  evangelists  so  ex- 
pressly affirm  that  He  blessed  the  bread,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches 
us  to  bless  the  cup,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  why  should  any  scruple  to  allow  that 
Jesus  blessed  the  sacramental  elements  F  This  scruple  arises,  no  doubt, 
from  some  conceived  impropriety  in  blessing  bread  tLXid  wine — inanimate 
objects,  which  are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  a  blessing.  Hence,  Dr 
Macknight  oracularly  affirms,  that  **  when  Matthew  and  Mark  tell  u» 
that  Jesus  blessed,  they  do  not  mean  that  Jesus  blessed  the  bread,^r 
bread  is  incapable  of  blessing,  but  that  he  blessed  God  for  saving  sinners 
through  His  death.*'  f     The  force  of  this  remark  obviously  depends  upon 

*  See  Pol.  Syn.  in  Matth.  xxyi.  26. 

t  Dr  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  1  Cor.  xL  Si. 
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the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  blessed.  No  enlightened  Protestant 
imaginea  that  the  blessing  confers  a  virtue  on  the  bread,  to  work  as  a 
charm  either  on  men*s  bodies  or  souls.  But  to  bless  bread  is  not  so  ab- 
surd as  Dr  Macknight  would  have  us  to  believe ;  for  several  instances 
are  recorded  bj  the  evangelists  of  Christ's  blessing  the  provision  intended 
for  refreshing  the  bodies  of  the  multitude  that  followed  Him.  (See 
Matth.  xiv.  19;  Mark  vi.  41  ;  Lukeix.  16.)  And  what  Christian  doea 
not  pray  everj  daj  that  God  would  bless  his  dailj  food  ?  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  to  insinuate  that  Jesus,  in  blessing  the  sacramental  bread,  merely 
implored  the  divine  blessing  on  it,  and  on  the  ordinance  then  to  be  insti- 
tuted. I  conceive  that  the  word  blessed,  in  this  instance,  has  the  signi- 
fication of  setting  apart  to  a  sacred  use.  The  case  appears  to  me  exactly 
analagous  to  God's  blessing  the  Sabbath  day. 

We  read.  Gen.  ii.  3»  that  **  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sancti- 
fied it ;''  and,  Exod.  xx.  II,  that  *'  God  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it.**  Surely  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
bread  may  be  blessed,  than  in  understanding  how  a  day  may  be  blessed. 
Dr  Macknight  might,  with  equal  confidence,  have  affirmed  that  a  day  is 
incapable  of  blessing,  as  that  bread  is  incapable  of  blessing.  But  both 
affirmations  would  only  display  a  gross  misconception  of  the  import  of 
scriptaral  phraseology.  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  by  setting  it  apart 
to  a  holy  and  sacred  use»  or  appointing  it  to  be  a  day  of  sacred  rest.  The 
two  words,  God  blessed  and  sanctijied  the  seventh  day,  signify  the  same 
thing ;  the  one  being  merely  exegetical  of  the  other.  He  blessed  the 
seventh  day  by  sanctifying  it.  Moses  is  said  to  have  **  anointed  and 
sanctified"  the  Tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  (Numb.  vii.  1); 
that  ia,  he  sanctified  them  by  anointing  them,  or,  by  their  unction,  set 
them  apart  to  a  holy  use.  So  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day, 
by  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  setting  it  apart 
to  a  holy  use.  In  like  manner,  Christ  blessed  the  bread  and  the  wine,  by 
setting  them  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  appointing  them  to 
be  the  visible  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood. 

In  putting  this  interpretation  upon  the  blessing  of  the  elements  by  Chribt, 
I  pretend  not  to  advance  any  thing  new,  but  rather  to  restore  the  sense 
generally  received  in  former  times.  I  shall  only  give  a  single  specimen 
of  the  views  of  our  old  writers.  **  He  did  not  only  give  thanks  to  God 
for  ity  and  beg  His  blessing  upon  it,  which  was  our  Saviour's  constant 
practice  where  he  did  eat  bread,  but  He  set  it  apart,  and  consecrated  it, 
for  a  part  of  his  Last  Supper.  It  seemeth  very  probable,  that  this  is  to 
be  understood  here  in  the  word  blessed  it"* 

The  same  view  was  also  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  con- 
tinent.— "  These  two  words,"  says  Tilenus,f  (he  is  speaking  of  "  blessed** 
and  '*  gave  thanks,")  *'  if  we  consider  the  matter  attentively,  will  plainly 
appear  to  be  synonymous ;  and  they  signify  nothing  else  than  the  prepa- 
ration and  setting  apart  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  a  sacred  and  sacramental 
U9e,  so  that  they  are  no  more  common  and  vulgar  elements,  but  the  sacred 
symbols  or  sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood." 

*  Pool's  Annotations,  on  Matth.  xxvi.  26. 
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Having^  thus  shown  that  Christ  did  bless  the  elements,  in  this  sense, 
that  he  set  them  apart  to  a  sacred  use,  our  next  inquiry  is,  Does  this  afford 
a  warrant,  or  lay  an  obligation  upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  bless 
the  elements  in  the  same  manner?  Those  who  maintain  that  Christ 
merely  gave  thanks  to  His  Father,  of  course  maintain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  can  only  imitate  Him  in  his  thanksgiving ;  and  even  though 
it  were  incontrovertible  that  Christ  did  set  apart  the  elements  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use,  they  would  still  consider  it  very  questionable 
whether  his  servants  are  warranted  to  imitate  Him  in  this.  **  We  read 
in  our  translation,*'  says  Dr  Dick,  "  that  Jesus  *  blessed  the  hread ;'  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  consecrated  it,  or  set  it  apart  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use.  The  term  consecration  has  found  its  way  even 
into  Protestant  Churches,  in  relation  to  the  sacraments,  and  ministers 
often  speak  of  setting  apart  the  elements  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use. 
I  presume  that  they  are  consecrated  or  set  apart,  not  by  the  actions  of 
men,  but  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  or  become  sacred  by  being  devoted 
to  a  sacred  use."  And,  after  asserting  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Jesus 
blessed  God,  or  gave  thanks  to  his  Father,  in  the  words  we  have  formerly 
quoted,  the  Doctor  adds : — *'  It  may  be  questionable  whether  we  should 
imitate  Him  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  right  to  do  which 
seems  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  Him,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  separate  persons  and  things  to  the  service  of  God ; 
but,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  Him  in  his  thanks- 
giving.*** Though  I  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  Dr  Dick  on  this  subject, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  warm  admirer  of  his  Lectures  on 
Theology.  I  would  unhesitatingly  give  them  the  preference  to  any  other 
theological  lectures  in  the  English  language  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
both  for  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  their  composition,  and  their  ge- 
neral soundness  in  doctrine.  I,  therefore,  select  his  accurate  language 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  class.  In  these  sentiments  I  cannot  concur;  and  1  shall  now 
attempt  to  show,  that  as  Christ  blessed  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
by  setting  them  apart  to  a  sacred  use,  so  the  servants  of  Christ,  in  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper,  are  warranted  to  set  apart,  by  solemn 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  so  much  of  the  elements  as  shall  be  used,  from  a 
common  to  a  holy  use.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  draw  an  argument  from 
the  example  of  Christ.  In  the  first  dispensing  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Christ  acted  both  authoritatively  and  ministerially.  In  the  exercise  of 
His  kingly  authority,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church, 
He  substituted  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  room  of  the  Passover,  and  or- 
dained that  the  ordinance  now  instituted  should  be  celebrated  by  His  fol- 
lowers till  the  end  of  the  world.  But  He  did  not  institute  this  ordinance 
as  He  did  baptism,  in  the  way  of  declaring  in  words  what  He  would  have 
His  disciples  to  do  in  dispensing  it :  He  acted  ministerially,  and,  by  dis- 
pensing the  ordinance  himself,  gave  an  example  of  that  order  which  He 
would  have  to  be  observed  by  His  servants  in  dispensing  it.  It  may  be 
remarked,  too,  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  first  dispensation  of 
the  sacramental  supper,  *'  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  may  be  justly 

*  Dr  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  !▼.  p.  234. 
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viewed  as  directed,  not  only  to  those  who  should  partake  of  the  ordinance 
in  after  ages,  but  also  to  those  who  should  dispense  the  ordinance  in  fu- 
ture times ;  and»  therefore,  this  command  lays  an  obligation  upon  commu- 
nicants in  receiTing,  and  upon  ministers  in  dispensing  this  ordinance,  to 
follow  the  example  which  He  gave  in  first  dispensing  this  sacrament.  But, 
besides  the  example  of  Christ.  I  appeal  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commu* 
nion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  bodjr  of  Christ  ?  To  evade  the  force  of  this  text,  Dr 
Macknight  gives  a  different  translation  of  the  first  clause,  rendering  it 
"  The  cup  of  blessing,  for  which  we  bless :"  and  he  thus  paraphrases  it, 
•*  The  cup  of  blessing  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  which  we  bless  God.'* 
Bat  this  is  not  to  interpret  scripture :  it  is  arbitrarily  to  impose  upoa 
the  words  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally  convey ;  and,  if  such 
liberty  were  allowed,,  the  scripture  might  be  perverted  to  support  any 
system  of  doctrine.  Dr  Doddridge,  in  my  opinion,  gives  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  apostle's  words.  His  paraphrase  is,  <*  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing, which  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  solemnly  bless,  setting  it  apart 
to  a  holy  and  religious  use."  And  he  has  appended  this  note: — *<  This 
text  yery  plainly  shows  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be  said  ta 
bless  the  sacramental  elements.  To  render  it,  the  cup  over  which,  or 
Jbr  which  we  hlese  God,  is  doing  great  violence  to  the  original.  That 
is  said  to  be  blessed  which  is  set  apart  to  a  sacred  use,  (Gen.  ii.  3  ; 
Exod.  XX.  11,)  and  on  which  the  blessing  of  God  is  solemnly  in- 
voked." Cordially  adopting  these  remarks,  I  hold  that  this  text  clearly 
proves  that  the  ministers  of  Christ,  in  administering  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  are  warranted,  according  to  His  institution  and  example, 
to  set  apart  the  elements  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use,  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  and  to  pray  for  a  Divine  blessing  upon  the  ordinance,  for 
the  ftpiritual  benefit  by  the  receivers.  It  is  readily  conceded,  that  it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  Christ,  as  the  alone  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
to  institute  the  sacramental  supper,  and  to  appoint  bread  and  wine  to  be 
used  as  the  signs  of  His  body  and  blood ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the 
servants  of  Christ,  as  often  as  they  dispense  this  ordinance,  are  warranted 
by  his  example,  and  bound  by  his  authority,  to  bless  the  elementn,  in  the 
way  of  setting  them  apart  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficnlt  to  conceive  how  the  receiving  bresd  and  wine  can  be  otherwise 
regarded  as  sacramental  actions.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  bread,  in  general, 
**  This  is  the  body  of  Christ,"  nor  of  wine  in  general,  "  This  is  the  blood 
of  Christ."  This  can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  the 
sacramental  cop;  and  what  distinguishes  these  from  ordinary  bread  and 
wine  ?  What  constitutes  these  the  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ?  Nothing  but  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  the  ministerial  blessing 
of  them  after  his  example.  Does  it  not  follow  that  without  the  blessing  of 
the  elements,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  there  can  be  no  true  sacra- 
ment? 

With  this  view  of  the  subject  our  standards  entirely  accord.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is,  **  The  Lord  Jesus  hath, 
in  this  ordinance,  appointed  his  ministers  to  declare  his  word  of  institution 
to  the  people,  to  pray  and  to  bless  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
thereby  to  set  them  apart  from  a  common  to  an  holy  use."  *  In  the 
*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  uix.  sec.  3. 
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Largm'  CalaehiiiD  it  w  Mid.  *^  Christ  kttfa  nniuiithwl  dtti  ■■HlHiiof  hia 
word,  in  the  admiiiiHtration  of  this  Bacrament  of  the  Lords  Svppa^  to^aafc 
apart  the  bread  and  wioe  from  common  ase,  by  the  word  of  inatituttoDt 
thanksgWing,  and  prayer."  * 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  be  proper  to  use  the  term  consecration  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments,  and  to  speak  of  consecrating  the  elements,  in- 
stead of  blessing  them?  I  believe  this  language  was  once  quite  current 
and  unchallenged ;  and  it  is  still  usual  to  call  the  prayer  before  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  Supper  **  the  consecration  prayer.*'  A  prejudice, 
however,  now  exists  against  this  part  of  the  service,  or  rather  against  the 
use  of  this  term.  This  arises,  probably,  from  the  practice  that  prevails  in 
some  churches  of  consecrating  other  objects  without  authority  or  wisdom; 
and  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  mere  elemenu  are  viewed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  how  vastly  different  is  that  which  is  called 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  Protestant  churches  from  the  consecra- 
tion practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestants  declare  the  elements 
are  consecrated  by  the  words  of  institution,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer;  the 
Church  of  Rome  professes  to  consecrate  them  by  the  priest  pronouncing 
the  words,  <*  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  this  is  my  body.  The  Church  of 
Rome  alleges  that  by  consecration  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Protestants  declare  that  the  consecration  pro- 
duces no  real  change  upon  the  elements,  but  only  a  relative  change,  consti- 
tuting them  sacramental  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  conse- 
crate just  means  to  set  apart  to  a  sacred  use ;  and  consequently  consecra- 
tion is  a  convenient  term  to  express,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  aetting 
apart  of  the  elements  from  a  common  to  a  holy  use.  Thus  understood,  the 
term  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  but  I  would  not  contend  for  retaining  a  word 
which  may  suggest  to  some  minds  improper  ideas,  and  which  has  certainly 
been  grossly  abused  in  some  churches.  By  the  consecration  of  the  ele* 
mentst  all  enlightened  Protestants  understand  nothing  more  than  the 
blessing  of  the  elements^  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  elements  nothing  more 
than  the  setting  apart  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  a  sacred  and  sacramental 
use,  so  that  they  are  no  more  common  and  vulgar  elements,  but  the  sacred 
symbols  or  sacraments  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 


THE  EVANESCENT  NATURE  OF  ALL  ON  EARTH, 
A  PROOF  OF  MAN'S  IMMORTALITY. 
Fallen  as  the  world  is,  it  presents  many  scenes  that  are  "  fair  and  lovely, 
and  of  good  report."  The  labours  in  which  mankind  are  engaged  under  the 
arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  are  carrying  forward  the  world, 
and  the  Church,  and  the  human  race,  and  the  created  universe,  towards 
the  consummation  of  the  Divine  counsels.  But  viewed  strictly  in  them- 
selves, viewed  solely  in  relation  to  this  world,  all  that  we  see  and  hear 
around  us,  all  this  incessant  whirl,  this  perpetual  motion,  by  which  mor- 
tals are  agitated ;  all  for  which  they  think  deep  thoughu,  and  are  filled 
with  consuming  anxiety ;  all  for  which  art,  science,  genius,  labour,  indus- 
try, avarice,  keep  mankind  in  a  stir,  is  temporary  and  evanishing.  From 
it  ever^  individual  must  in  time  be  taken  away,  and  he  shall  carry  along 
with  him  nothing  of  all  his  outward  labours  and  possessiima.  Thus  gene- 
ration will  arii»e  after  generation,  and  roan  after  man  will  atroggle  up  this 
great  sandhill,  some  at  one  height  and  some  at  another,  but  all  of  then  lo 
*  Larger  Csteehifm,  Ans.  to  Qnott.  169. 
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be  boned  at  length  in  ils  bo80in.  Of  all  the  labours  of  mankind  on  earth 
daring  the  most  extended  series  of  generations,  nothing  will  remain  at 
kat,  biit  those  which  had  respect  to  God,  which  had  regard  to  the  sool, 
which  looked  forward  to  eternity. 

We  say  which  look  forward  to  eternity ;  for  the  brevity  of  man*s  exis- 
tence, and  the  perishing  nature  of  all  earthly  labours  and  enjoymenu,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  constitute  a 
proof  that  man  was  not  made  for  this  world  alone,  but  that  the  present 
atate  is  merely  preparatory  to  another,  even  to  an  immortal  scene  of  exis* 
tence.  In  a  world  tenanted  by  a  dying  population,  whose  past  history  is 
written  on  tombstones,  whose  present  generations  are  melting  away,  where 
irresistible  and  unsparing  death  is  incessantly  at  work,  in  such  a  world  it 
is  of  great  importance  both  to  the  comfort  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul, 
to  have  deep,  broad,  practical,  and  moral  convictions,  of  the  immortal  des- 
tiny thai  awaits  mankind.  Of  this  troth  there  are  many  proofs  drawn 
from  the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  none  of  these  is  more  calculated 
to  strike  its  roots  deep  into  the  higher  departments  of  the  nature,  in 
pious  and  contemplative  minds,  than  the  inference  deduced  from  the  empty, 
vanishing,  perishing  nature  of  all  that  is  on  earth.  Suppose  that  there  is 
no  hereafter ;  suppose  that  tlie  grave  entombs  both  soul  and  body,  then 
what  is  our  world  but  a  nursery  for  the  grave  ?  What  is  our  race  but  an 
infinite  procession  of  mournful  shadows  flitting  onwards  from  non-existence 
to  the  tomb,  and,  in  their  phantom-march,  performing  a  series  of  visionary 
evolutions,  in  no  respect  of  more  importance,  if  of  so  much,  to  any  ulti- 
mate result,  than  the  diversified  motions  of  vapour  in  the  firmament  ?  If 
there  is  no  hereafter,  then  we  must  believe  that  God  formed  man,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  these  wonderful  capacities,  and  placed  him  in  this  beautiful 
world,  for  no  other  purposes  than  to  eat  and  drink,  to  grow  and  decay,  to 
think,  and  labour,  and  die,  and  be  no  more.  If  man  is  immortal,  then  we  can 
in  some  degree  understand  the  decay  of  every  thing  besides  upon  the  earth — 
we  can  in  some  degree  comprehend  in  that  case  the  death  of  the  inferior 
animals — at  lesst,  it  affords  us  some  relief  to  regard  these  as  the  organised 
retinue,  the  animated  but  mortal  attendants  and  servants  of  an  immortal 
Lord.  But  if  the  lord  of  the  lower  world  is  as  mortal  as  his  vassals,  if 
the  sons  of  men  die  as  the  beast  dieth,  then  we  may  exclaim  like  the 
psalmist,  ^^  Sorely  thou  hast  made  all  men  in  vain.^  If  man  be  not  im- 
mortal, then  God  made  these  bo<lies  of  ours  which  are  so  **  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  wrought  '*— he  made  the  soul  and  endowed  it  with  such 
exalted  capacities,  and  placed  it  in  a  world  so  great,  so  fair,  so  abundantly 
replenished  with  the  monuments  of  divioe  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness—he made  all  this  for  no  worthy  end — for  what  end  is  gained  by  our 
life  if  we  die  and  be  no  more  for  ever  ?  What  better  is  each  of  us  than 
one  of  an  eternal  succession  of  foam-bells,  that  rise  and  sparkle  on  the 
flowing  waters,  and  then  melt  and  vanish  away  into  nothingness. 

If  a  man  were  to  build  a  princely  palace,  and  furnish  it  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  expensive  style,  for  the  habitation  of  one  of  those  insects 
whose  existence  is  bounded  by  a  summer's  day,  and  of  which  whole  flocks 
pasture  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  smallest  leaf,  and  whole  armies  of 
which  encamp  beneath  the  down  of  the  tiniest  flower,  what  would  be  said 
of  his  sanity?  Would  he  not  be  every  where  regarded  as  acting  an  irra- 
tional part  ?  And  yet  to  frame  a  palace  surpassing  in  magnificence  all 
that  ever  was  erected  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  for  the  mom«\\iaT^  dN«  AV- 
ing-place  of  the  paltriest  insect  that  e^er  nest\ed  awAd  ^^tAut^^  at  ^\k\>ft\^ 
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in  the  san,  would  be  wise  and  rational,  compared  with  the  fabricattoo  of 
Bach  a  world  as  this,  for  the  residence  of  man,  if  he  be  not  immortal.  Bol 
God  does  nothing  in  vain.  Wherever  we  tarn  oar  eyes  to  contemplate  hit 
works,  whether  we  look  up  into  the  heavens,  or  abroad  upon  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  whether  we  consider  objects  near  or  remote,  great  or  small, 
animate  or  inanimate,  we  every  where  discern  the  prints  of  the  divine  hand, 
the  footsteps  of  divine  wisdom.  Wherever  we  look  we  discern  an  infinite 
economy,  a  divine  frugality  in  the  use  of  means ;  we  see  God  accomplishing 
the  greatest  ends  by  the  most  insignificant  means,  manifold  ends,  at  once,  by 
the  same  means.  And  seeing  the  whole  of  creation  proclaims  to  ns  that 
God  does  nothing  in  vain,  we  may  conclude  that  ends  worthy  of  himself, 
ends  sufficient  to  repay  all  the  care  manifested  in  the  universal  scenes 
about  us  and  above  us ;  ends  which  will  justify  all  the  wisdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  patience,  and  the  prospective  benevolence  that  presided 
over  the  formation  of  our  planet.  Even  though  the  visions  of  geology 
should  prove  to  be  true,  and  the  divine  providence  should  have  been  exer- 
cised during  millions  of  ages  in  preparing  this  world  for  man,  even  this  was 
worthily  expended  if  the  earth  be  a  nursery  for  immortals  with  whom 
the  regions  of  glory  are  to  be  peopled.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ends 
worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  are  not  answered  by  all  that  men  do  in  this 
world,  and  therefore  there  must  be  another  stage  of  existence.  Here  man 
is  only  in  the  bud  of  his  being,  in  the  twilight  of  his  day,  and  there  roust 
be  a  future  world,  where  the  flower  shall  be  unfolded,  and  the  everlasting 
light  of  an  endless  day  arise  upon  him. 

Let  us  seek  to  realise  eternity  and  our  own  immortality ;  let  us  get  this 
truth  wrought  into  the  texture  of  our  souls;  let  it  imbue  all  our  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  and  plans,  and  labours.  How  unworthy  are  the  like  of  us  to 
enter  heaven.  Shall  enemies,  rebels,  traitors,  be  taken  up  to  dwell  in  the 
king*s  palace  ?  Shall  the  lowly  children  of  the  earth,  the  frail  offspring  of 
mortality,  the  seed  of  evil  doers,  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  pure, 
serene,  and  lofty  spirits  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  ?  Yes,  they  all 
may.  The  design  of  the  gospel  is  to  unfold  the  glorious  purpose  for  effect- 
ing this  through  the  substitution  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "It  is  life 
eternal  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent."  The  uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  inconceivable  greatness  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  should  stir  up  every  nerve  without  delay  **  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 

REVIEWS. 

FREE  CHURCH  WRITERS  ON  THE  ATONEMENT 
CONTROVEKSY. 

The  Inability  of  Man,  both  Natural  and  Moral,     By  the  Rev,  Jakes  Gibsok. 

7%e  Old  Orthodox  Faith  superior  to  Modem  Opinions  f  or,  TVitfA  and  Error  surveyed 
in  the  Light  of  History  and  Fact,  «  Short  Treatise  for  the  Times,  By  the  ReP, 
John  G.  Lobxmeb,  author  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  Manual  ofPresby* 
Uryttfo. 

The  subjects  in  discussion  between  the  Old  Orthodox  Faith  and  the 
New  Theology,  are,  in  our  estimation,  not  only  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  but  the  great  questions  of  all  time.  They  refer  to  a  class  of 
problems  of  a  permanent  nature,  of  the  highest  order  of  all  that  per- 
tain to  the  government  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man,  which  take 
their  ri$e  ia  that  elevated,  but  hvthetto  Imperfectly  explored  and  niysta- 
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mm  region,  where  the  agency  of  the  creature  comes  into  contact  with 
lat  of  the  Creator* 
For  this  very  reason,  some  may  deem  these  questions  to  be  matters  of 

0  importance— questions  which  in  no  degree  affect  practice,  however 
ley  may  be  settled.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  more  specious  than 
)lid.  The  more  nearly  we  approach  the  first  principles  of  any  science, 
Dcuracy  is  of  the  more  importance,  and  error  is  the  more  extensively  dan- 
erous,  inasmuch  as  it  must  leaven  the  whole  system  of  opinions  that  flow 
om  these  principles ;  just  as  when  the  spring  is  corrupted,  it  will  diffuse 
npnrity  throughout  all  its  streams,  even  to  the  remotest  distance.  Nor 
It  it  be  thought  that  the  right  settlement  of  these  questions  has  no  effect 
pon  practice.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  study  of  the  hea- 
Bns  could  never  possibly  have  the  least  effect  in  regulating  the  course  of 
lan  upon  the  earth  ;  and  yet  it  was  by  observing  celestial  phenomena,  by 
mtching  and  determining  the  motions  of  bodies,  situated  at  an  ineonceiv-' 
)le  distance  from  us,  in  the  nnfiathomable  depths  of  space,  that  geography 
id  navigation,  and  dialling  and  chronology  were  brought  to  perfection, 
id  thus  wisdom  came  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  solution  of 
roblems  connected  with  the  stars  taught  men  to  move  over  the  whole 
ctent  of  the  earth,  and  over  the  trackless  ocean,  aod  even  to  move  nnder- 
eath  the  earth,  with  all  but  infallible  accuracy.     And  wherefore  should 

be  thought  that  the  first  principles,  and  the  higher  problems  of  theology, 
re  of  no  importance  ?  Must  not  the  views  which  we  form  of  God  in  those 
»fty  regions  affect  all  our  opinions  and  feelings  respecting  Him  throughout 
le  whole  descending  region  of  sentiment  and  feeling  ? 

The  human  mind  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  has  been 
irected  to  these  sublime  questions  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  most 
tried  opinions  have  been  held  respecting  them.  These  opinions  ap- 
ear  to  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  question  how  much 
elongs  to  God,  and  how  much  belongs  to  man  ?  The  various  solutions 
iven  to  this  question  seem  to  us  to  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the 
ifference  in  the  starting  point.  It  appears  from  observation,  and  from 
iatory,  that  either  by  natural  constitution,  or  as  the  result  of  education, 
lere  are  two  distinct  classes  of  mind,  with  twofold  tendencies  in  regard 
»  the  first  principles  of  thought  and  reasoning.  The  tendency  of  the  one 
lass  is  to  begin  with  God  as  the  first  truth,  and  to  view  all  things  in  their 
elation  to  God,  and  dependence  upon  Him.  The  tendency  of  the  other 
lasa  is  to  begin  with  man,  and  to  view  all  things  in  their  bearing  on  his 
"ee  will  and  moral  dignity.  The  opinions  of  the  one  class  resemble  the  Ptole* 
laic  system  of  the  world,  which  began  with  the  earth,  and  made  it  the  centre 
F  the  universe  around  which  the  sun  and  all  the  planetary  stara  revolved 

1  tributaries.  The  opinions  of  the  other  class  resemble  the  Copemican 
Intern  of  the  world,  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  converts  the 
srth  into  a  planetary  globe,  which  performs  its  tributary  movements, 
round  a  world  of  superior  grandeur.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  or 
equired  habit  in  one  class  of  minds  to  begin  with  God,  and  to  make  care- 
i\  provision  for  the  preservation  of  bis  divine  and  glorious  prerogatives — 
I  make  God  the  centre  around  which  the  created  universe  performs  its 
trmonious  yet  dependent  movements,  while  it  appeare  to  be  the  natural 
r  acquired  habit  of  another  class  to  begin  with  man,  to  make  freedom 
f  will  and  liberty  of  conscience  the  centre  around  which  all  things  else 
ivolve  as  satellites,  so  that  even  the  claims  of  God  moat  be  abix^d  «.wi 
Ijmted  until  they  barmoniMe  with  the  dignity  oi  maxi.    'IW  «i>KKK&^^  ^V 
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these  diTeree  habits  is  abnndantly  seea  io  historyi  anil  haa  beeo  aUtkioglf 
displayed  in  recent  controversies.  Those  who,  in  the  Tolantary  coDtror 
▼ersy,  maintained  the  headship  of  Chrisk  over  the  natioos,  in  the  dod- 
intrasion  controversy  were  found  maintainbg  the  headship  of  Christ 
over  the  Church,  and  in  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  respectiog 
the  atonement  and  the  work  of  the  spirit  have  been  fonnd  maintaining 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  dependence  of  man ; 
while  those  who,  in  the  volnntary  controversy,  made  liberty  of  oonacieoca 
the  central  principle  in  their  system,  have  generally  been  foond  more  er 
less  to  depress  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  to  pay  a  aenaitive 
and  morbid  homage  to  the  free-will  of  man,  even  where  it  was  not  made 
the  centre  of  the  moral  universe :  to  this  latter  statement  there  ia  one  re- 
markable exception,  though  it  would  be  carious  to  know  whether  his 
voluntaryism  remains  unaffected  by  his  advocacy  of  Calvinism. 

Each  of  these  systems  of  arrangement  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous 
extreme ;  but  that  we  ought  to  begin  with  God,  and  in  all  thinga  first  to 
consult  for  his  rights  and  claims,  is  evident  from  many  oonsiderationa.  It 
is  evident,  in  xhe^rst  place,  from  the  fact  that  God  was  before  alU  and 
that  all  things  proceeded  from  him.  It  is  evident,  in  the  second  pUee, 
from  the  fact  that  God  is  above  all,  and  that  all  things,  whether  tempoial 
or  spiritual,  are  subject  to  him,  during  every  moment  of  their  existence. 
It  is  evident,  in  the  third  place ^  from  tlie  fact,  that  the  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  man  have  their  origin  in  the  claims  and  prerogativee  of  God. 
They  begin,  therefore,  at  the  wrong  end,  who  make  tlie  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  man  the  first  article  in  their  creed,  or  the  chief  object  of  tb«ir 
aolicitude :  they  convert  the  pinnacle  into  the  foundation — they  make  the 
earth  the  centre  of  the  universe — they  make  God  the  satellite  of  roan. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  new  theology  consists  in  magnifying 
the  claims  and  rights  of  man  till  they  approximate  to  those  of  God,  and 
in  abating  the  sovereign  claims  of  God,  until  his  will  and  man*s  will  are 
brought  to  an  equality,  and  in  some  instances  till  tlie  former  ia  made  to  da 
real  homage  to  the  latter.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  subjects  of 
such  importance  as  the  atonement,  the  special  f»perations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  related  doctrines,  should  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  dissension,  and  of  flippant,  noisy,  and  unseemly  debate  among  those 
who  had  given  in  their  adherence  to  an  evangelical  creed.  The  errors 
regarding  these  subjects  now  in  general  circulation  are  dangerous.  Froia 
the  vital  nature  of  the  doctrines  assailed  they  may  bo  compared  to  diseases 
in  the  heart,  which  are  to  be  dreaded  even  in  their  mildest  form.  And  if 
these  errors  are  to  be  dreaded  because  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrines 
to  which  they  are  opposed,  they  are  not  less  to  be  guarded  against  becansa 
of  the  stealthy  and  deceitful  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  propagated* 

We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that  ministers  ought  to  be  silent  in 
regard  to  these  errors  about  gospel  truth.  They  are  the  aoldien 
of  the  gospel,  and  they  have  good  authority  for  opposing  all  error  and 
maintaining  all  truth.  Are  not  all  Christians  commanded  to  *<  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  "  Are  not  the  Epis- 
tles to  tlie  Galatians  and  the  Romans  kboured  argumenta  in  defence  of 
the  Gospel,  mingled  with  just  and  severe  rebukes  to  those  by  whom  it  bad 
been  corrupted  ?  When  staggering  doctrines  begin  to  be  disseminated,  the 
members  of  the  Church,  surely,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  iIkmo  who  an 
over  them  in  the  Lord  will  give  timeons  warning  and  aeasonabia  inetractietti 
It  IB  ibo  duty  of  every  gospel  muua\at,\^  VC>a  ^\s»^  vaiiautioa,  accMd* 
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;  to  ibe  abilitiefl  winch  God  hat  giTen  him,  not  only  to  hold,  hot  to  otato 
1  oitohlich  the  tnith,  and  to  defend  it  when  assailed.  There  have,  how- 
5r«  in  all  ages  heen  nen  raised  up  in  the  Cbnrch  who  were  specially  qua* 
ed  for  this  part  of  the  Redeemer's  service — men  <«  whose  bands  God 
I  tanght  to  war  and  their  fingers  to  fight,"  and  who,  though  they  loved 
ice  as  vrell  as  other  men,  felt  an  inward  vocation  impelfiag  them  to  be 
iaat  for  the  troth.  It  gave  os  great  delight  to  see  so  many  of  this  class 
the  Free  Cborch  coming  forward  <<  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  **  in  this 
itest.  The  great  things  which  God  liad  done  for  tliat  Chorch,  and  espe- 
Uy  the  magnitode  of  those  interests  which  depended  on  the  soondness 
her  creed,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  caose  of 
thf  what  course  she  should  adopt.  There  was  a  time  when  great  appre- 
ision  was  entertained  that  a  diluted  gospel,  a  milk  and  water  eioaga 

*  "an  tEtat 


■f  a  feeble,  affected,  whining  pietism,  was  making  progress  i 
arch,  and  the  alarm  was  not  altogether  idle.  It  was  thfrefore  matter 
|[reat  and  wide-spread  satisfaction,  when  Dr  Caudlish  gave  forth  a  cer- 
1  determinate  sound  respecting  the  questions  now  in  discussion.  Though 
work,  in  many  parts,  bears  evidence  of  haste,  and  of  a  limited  acquaint- 
90  with  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  and  though  the  first 
lera,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Free  Church  Magazine,  contained  state- 
Bta  quite  incongruous  with  his  own  system,  nevertheless  he  did  great 
vice  to  truth  by  that  publication,  which  is  an  important  nranoment  of 
I  great  and  varied  talents  of  its  author,  and  shews  what  he  coold  accom« 
\k  in  divinity  if  there  was  something  more  of  proportion  between  his 
(oaintance  with  facts  and  his  capacity  for  speculation. 
The  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gibson  of  Glasgow,  on  <*  Natural  and  Moral 
Ability,*'  is  a  larger  trestise,  and  of  a  more  profound  cast  than  the  tractate 
Dr  Candlish.  Mr  Gibson's  work  displays  all  the  highest  moral  attri- 
tea  of  a  controversialist,  together  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  intellec- 
I  power.  Everywhere  we  feel  that  we  are  perusing  the  work  of  a 
7  honest  and  upright  man,  of  much  study  and  great  argnmentative 
IHy,  in  whose  bosom  the  truth  hss  taken  root,  who  loves  it  for  its  own 
»,  whose  love  kindles  into  zeal  when  the  truth  is  assailed,  and  impels 
i  to  defend  it  to  the  uttermost;  and  even  though  he  should  stand  alone, 
make  no  surrender  or  concealment  of  its  claims.  Considered  in  a  mere 
irary  point  of  view,  the  work  is  defective.  There  is  a  want  of  all  the 
Iter  graces  of  composition — of  felicitous  expressions,  of  beautiful  ima- 
y,  of  elegant  turns  of  thought.  There  is  such  a  deficiency  of  continu- 
I  case  in  the  writing,  as  mtdces  it  laborious  reading.  There  is  almost  a 
il  want  of  those  frequent  maxims  of  common  sense,  those  truths 
universal  philosophy,  which  meet  a  response  in  every  bosom,  and 
refore,  ought  to  vivify  and  to  animate  all  kinds  of  composition, 
•dally  those  of  a  strictly  didactic  and  argumentative  kindl,  which 
erwise  become  dry  Imd  rugged,  like  rocks  without  mould  and  verdure, 
lideo,  the  general  principles  of  Mr  Gibson's  work  do  not  sufficiently 
vade  it.  We  everywhere  feel  their  presence,  but  they  resemble  the 
ters  of  a  lake  rather  than  those  of  a  river ;  we  feel  them  everywhere 
(porting  us,  but  they  nowhere  carry  us  along ;  the  general  principles  are 
basis  of  this  work  rather  than  its  spirit — they  support  it  like  the  feet, 
lier  than  circulate  through  it  in  a  lifegiving  current  from  the  heart  to  the 
lemities.  In  short,  the  work  of  Mr  Gibson  is  as  inferior  to  the  work 
Dr  Wardlaw,  to  which  it  may  be  considered  a  re^ly)  in  t.h«  ^?«<:«a  ^ 
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compoBition,  as  Dr  Ward]aw*8  work  is  inferior  to  Mr  Gibson's  in  wgn- 

mentatiye  ability  and  soandness  in  the  faitb.  The  contest  is,  as  of  old, 
between  Ajax  and  Ulysses;  the  latter  is  no  match  for  the  former  in 
personal  strength  and  prowess,  but  he  surpasses  him  in  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  persuasive  skill  of  the  practised  orator. 

Mr  Lorimer,  whose  work  also  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  holds 
in  his  hand  **  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,'*  and  has  been  long  and  fsFonr- 
ably  known  to  the  public  by  his  literary  productions.  All  of  these  indi- 
cate a  well-regulated  and  well-informed  mind.  They  are  all  interesting, 
lively,  and  full  of  instruction,  and  are  entitled  to  very  distinguished  praise 
for  the  very  dexterous  manner  in  which  principles  and  facts  are  intermin- 
gled, and  made  to  reflect  light  on  one  another.  Taken  as  a  whole,  his 
writings  bear  testimony  to  the  variety  of  the  author's  powers,  to  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  his  studies,  to  the  unity  of  his  sentiments,  and  they  show 
that  he  possesses  an  enlarged  and  public  spirit,  in  union  with  great  can- 
dour and  kindliness.  Mr  Lorimer's  work  before  us,  though  not  of  the 
same  profound  cast  with  that  of  Mr  Gibson,  nor  distinguished  by  anything 
approximating  to  the  speculative  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  that  of  Dr 
Candlish,  will  prove  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  either  to  the 
general  reader.  It  has  more  of  natural  ease,  more  of  variety,  more  luminous 
arrangement,  and  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  feelings  in  which  all  can 
share  than  either  of  the  abo\p-mentioned  works.  There  is  nothing  which 
may  not  readily  be  followed  by  a  reader  of  ordinary  capacity  ;  and  yet  the 
subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  so  entirely  original,  facts  are  used  with  such 
propriety,  and  in  so  great  abundance,  new  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
80  frequently  suggested,  a  feeling  of  the  connection  of  the  subject  with  the 
glory  of  God,  is  so  insensibly  and  unconsciously  breathed  into  the  reader 
from  the  spirit  of  the  work,  that  pious  persons  of  the  most  enlarged  capa- 
city will  feel  themselves  at  once  instructed  and  gratified. 
^  In  the  preface  Mr  Lorimer  states  reasons  in  vindication  of  his  own  and 
similar  publications. 

*<  There  may  be  seasons  when  the  truths  of  the  old  Orthodox  faith  in 
their  Calvinistic  aspects  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  quiescence.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  a  few  years  ago.  By  a  considerable  party  they  were 
not  received— but  there  was  no  active  denial.  There  was  no  discussion 
of  them ;  and  Christian  bodies  were  contented  to  move  on  in  harmony, 
promoting  objects  of  common  Christianity,  and  saying  nothing  of  those 
points  on  which  they  differed.  But  this  silence  has  been  broken— the 
opposition*  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  has  become  active 
and  resolute — nay,  the  denial  has  extended  to  a  far  more  dangerous  length 
than  before.  Moreover,  its  supporters  have  been  calumniated  and  abused 
as  misleading  souIr, — standing  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  arming  the  infidel  and  the  profligate  with  weapons.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  be  quiescent  any  longer — silence  would  be  sy- 
nonymous with  treachery  to  the  cause  of  truth,  while  it  would  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  conscious  weakness.  The  peace  of  former  times,  too,  it  is 
less  possible  to  maintain,  when  we  remember  that  efforts  of  the  utmost 
activity  and  zeal  are  meanwhile  employed  to  diffuse  the  opposite  opinions, 
and  openly  to  discredit  what  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  sacred  truth.  The  Semi-Pelagian  party  in  this 
country  boast  of  having  issued  five  millions  of  pages  of  their  pnblicationa 
i/i  the  apace  of  eight  short  months.     Surely,  in  such  drcnmstancet,  il  it 
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befitting  that  tbe  press,  wbicb  has  been  so  extensively  employed  to  spread 
the  error,  should  be  diligently  used  to  disseminate  the  contrary  tmth/' 
-  ^  It  is  most  desirable  that  a//,  and  not  merely  those  peculiarly  exposed 
to  temptation  and  assault,  should  be  well  informed  upon  the  questions 
under  discussion.  The  doctrines  at  staSe  are  not  only  most  important 
in  themselves — seriously  affecting  our  estimate  of  the  Divine  character, 
which  again  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion — but  they  cannot  stand  alone — 
they  draw  others  along  with  them.  They  will,  ere  long,  be  found  to 
touch  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion,  at  a  multitude  of  points 
which  did  not,  perhaps,  in  the  £rst  instance,  enter  into  our  reckoning. 
Apart  from  this — unless  men  make  themselves  tolerable  masters  of  the 
controversy,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  misled.  If  their  reception  of  the 
old  orthodox  creed  be  very  much  a  matter  of  educational  prejudice,  they 
will  be  unable  to  render  satisfactory  answers  to  difficulties  and  objections 
when  started.  Thus  perplexed  by  round  assertions,  or  truths  mixed  with 
errors,  or  specious  plausibilities,  or  nice  distinctions  on  some  points  con- 
fessedly difficult  and  metaphysical,  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  surren- 
dering the  whole,  and  abandoning  the  ancient  faith  in  a  hurry,  as  if  they 
had  found  themselves  under  a  deception.  The  only  way  to  escape  these 
hazards  is  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  then  it  will  be  found 
how  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  statements  and  reasonings  which, 
at  first  sight,  seem  formidable,  and  how  there  are  tenfold  greater  difficul- 
ties attaching  to  the  new  than  to  the  old  belief." 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  of  wbicb  the  following  are 
tbe  titles:— -Chapter  1.  Statement  of  the  question.  Chapter  2.  Historical 
sketch  of  the  old  orthodox  faith.  Chapter  S.  Misrepresentation  and  abuse 
of  the  old  orthodox  faith — the  causes.  Chapter  4.  The  6rst  argument  for 
tbe  old  orthodox  faith — the  close  coherence  of  its  parts.  Chapter  5. 
Second  argument  for  the  old  orthodox  faith — supplies  best  answer  to  ob- 
jections. Chapter  6.  Third  argument  for  the  old  orthodox  faith — is  beset 
with  fewest  difficulties.  Chapter  7.  Fourth  argument  for  the  old  orthodox 
faith — presents  more  sublime  views  of  God.  Chapter  8.  Fifth  argument 
for  the  old  orthodox  faith — is  supported  by  analogy.  Chapter  9.  Sixth 
argument  for  the  old  orthodox  faith — has  strong  support  in  the  Scriptures. 
Chapter  10.  Seventh  argument  for  the  old  orthodox  faith — it  is  favour- 
able to  morality.  Chapter  11.  Eighth  argument  for  the  old  orthodox 
fiuth — favourable  to  revivals  of  religion.  Chapter  12.  Conclusion — mode 
in  which  the  old  orthodox  faith  should  be  studied.  To  the  work  is  ap- 
pended two  short  essays,  the  one  "  on  the  alleged  severity  and  intolerance 
of  Calvin,"  the  other  *'on  Bishop  Horseley's  vindication  of  Calvin*s  views 
respecting  civil  government." 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  above,  that  the  arrangement  of  this 
work  is  both  original  and  admirable ;  and  on  perusal  they  will  find  that  its 
several  chapters  faithfully  adhere  to  the  subject  announced,  and  contain  a 
mass  of  information  respecting  the  achievments  of  Calvinism,  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  may  be  best  defended,  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  and  its  manifest  superiority  in  obviating  difficulties 
connected  with  the  government  of  God  over  those  ancient  errors,  to  which 
some,  after  having  performed  to  them  the  part  of  resurrectionists,  have 
ushered  into  the  world  under  tbe  imposing  name  of  the  **  New  Theology.'' 

We  could  have  desired  to  present  our  readers  with  a  condensed  view 
of  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  separate  chapters,  b\k\  out  \\m\>A  NR''^^  ^^\ 
permit.     We  have  beea  most  pleased  wub  cV\ap\eT%  V\\»>V\\\%> -x.^-i^a^^^- 
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The  Utter  chapter  is  indeed  one  of  very  great  ^«lae»  liwipuig  ikaX  dQ  tlw 
great  revivals  which  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  apoetles  have 
been  bronght  aboat  by  the  preaching  of  Calvinistic  doctrine.  After  ahew- 
ing  that  this  was  the  character  of  apostolic  preaching,  that  these  doctrines 
were  held  by  Angastine  and  the  good  men  who  constitute  a  chain  of  ligbu 
between  his  period  and  the  reformation,  and  that  these  doctrines  prodiiced 
the  Reformation  from  Popery,  the  greatest  revival  in  modem  times,  he 
proceeds  to  say — 

**  In  subsequent  striking  movements  the  same  connection  between  a 
Calvinistic  faith  and  preaching,  and  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion,  can 
be  traced.  Scotland  has,  perhaps,  according  to  the  number  of  its  people, 
been  visited  with  a  greater  number  of  revivals  than  any  other  land.  It  bad 
its  revivals  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  On  both  occasions,  the  ia« 
strnments  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  were  Calvinists ;  and  thongh  little 
evidence  may  be  recorded  regarding  the  particular  truths  which  they 
pressed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  their  hands  no  part  of  the  divine  coun- 
sel was  omitted  or  concealed.  It  would  be  dbhononring  to  their  memory 
to  imagine  that  they  did  not  preach  what  they  believed  to  be  solemn  and 
important  truth.  It  is  certain  that  no  revivals  meanwhile  appeared  under 
the  teaching  of  the  Arminian  or  Pelagian  clergy. 

**  What  thus  held  true  of  Scotland  held  true  in  a  great  measure  also  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  do  not  say  ezclasively,  for  the  only  very  marked 
non- Calvinistic  revival  of  religion  appeared  in  England,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  With  this 
exception,  the  revival  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  Calvinists ;  and 
in  regard  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  body  of  them  disclaimed  Pelagianism,  in  whole  and  in  part.  They 
contended  fur  man's  entire  depravity,  the  necessity  of  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion,  and  that  the  first  step  in  the  change  pro- 
ceeds, not  from  the  sinner,  but  from  God.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too» 
that  the  revival  was  not  confined  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists — that  at  the 
very  same  time  a  most  important  revival  was  carried  forward  under  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  with  George  Whitefield,  by  far  the  most  eucoeai- 
ful  of  modem  preachers,  at  their  head — that  Calvinism  and  revivals  went 
together  in  Wales,  and  that  the  moral  fruit  is  visible  to  this  day. 

*'  To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work,  I  may 
qnote  a  few  facts  from  an  ofllicia]  document,  entitled  '  The  History  and  Coa- 
Rtitution  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.'  It  appears,  that  in  five  years  froai 
the  rise  of  the  Methodist  body,  tliere  was  a  separation  between  the  Arminiaa 
and  Calvinistic  parties,  showing  how  early  the  points  of  diflRerence  were 
appreciated,  and  that  the  revival  was  hailed  by  all  the  Calvinistic  sects  in 
England  and  Wales  as  the  longed  for  dawn  of  day  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  after  a  protracted,  wearisome,  and  starless  night.  In  regai^  to  the 
success,  it  is  stated  that  Howel  Harris,  the  leader  of  the  work,  bad  in 
three  or  four  years  after  its  commencement  established  SOO  societies  or 
congregations  in  South  Wales.  In  some  districts  there  were  8000  com* 
municants,  in  others  3000.  Of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlamls  it  is  recorded 
-— *  He  has  for  some  time  past  had  2000  communicants  in  his  church.  Al* 
most  all  the  lower  part  of  CardiganKhire  is  become  religious  since  Mr  Harria 
and  the  Methodists  labour  there.'  Indeed  it  woukl  be  said  that  the  Spirit  ao 
mightily  prospered  the  work,  that  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  Walea,aind  that 
in  eleven  short  yeara  from  its  n«e.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  na 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  Ow  dodm^  i^T^%s^«ftL*   '^V%'^«rj  o^i^ositioa 
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wkicb  WM  called  forth*  Mid  which  •eems  to  have  been  finr  more  fierce  and 
deadly  than  that  directed  against  the  WeslejanB  in  England,  would  pre* 
pare  os  to  ezoect  that  such  a  doctrine  as  the  sovereignty  had  received  its 
appropriate  place:  there  is  no  truth  which  more  keenly  stirs  the  enmity 
of  the  natural  mind.  Of  Harris's  preaching  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
aoch  were  the  authority  and  power  with  which  he  spoke,  *  that  many  could 
BOt  refrain  from  crying  out  aloud,  being  overpowered  by  the  awful  ex* 
position  which  he  made  of  their  condition  as  sinners,*  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  arm  a  preacher  with  such  power  than  the  deep  and  solemn 
ipiewB  of  human  depravity  which  Calvinism  unfolds.  It  is  interesting  to 
nolket  too,  that  this  noble  Methodist  body,  too  little  known  to  the  other 
churches  of  Christ,  especially  in  Scotland,  were  successively  tried  with 
Sandemanianism,  thirty  years  from  their  origin,  and  by  Neonomianism 
or  Semi-Pelagianism,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but 
that  both  classes  of  error  were  vigorously  and  successfully  resisted.  This 
brings  oat  the  sound  Calvinism  of  the  church  the  more  clearly. 

**  In  the  revival,  again,  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  England 
shortly  after  the  Methodist  movement,  the  leading  instruments  were  more 
or  leas  Calvinistic — euch  as  Walker,  Grimshaw,  Derridge,  Vinn,  Top- 
lady,  Milner.  One  of  the  most  honoured  (Berridge),  who  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  means  of  conversion  to  4000  souls,  was  very  de- 
cided in  his  Calvinism.  Not  less  so  Toplady,  who  was  a  powerful  advo- 
cate io  its  behalf  against  the  universal  redemption  and  anti-prede«tina« 
nanism  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists.  *His  own  recorded  experience  of 
th»  advantage  of  preaching  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  so  striking,  that,  though 
I  have  quoted  it  in  a  former  work  (Manual  of  Presbytery),  I  quote  it 
anew.  Writing  in  1774,  he  says,  *  As  to  the  doctrines  of  special  and 
discriminating  grace,  1  have  this  much  to  observe,  that  for  the  first  four 
ycara  after  I  was  in  orders,  I  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  general  outline  of  the 
goapeL  I  preached  little  else  but  of  justification  by  faith  only  in  the 
righteoQsness  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  the  personal  holiness  with- 
out which  no  naan  shall  see  the  Lord.  My  reasons  for  thus  narrowing 
the  imtha  of  God  were  (with  humiliation  and  repentance  I  desire  to 
speak  it) — 1st,  I  thought  these  points  were  sufficient  to  convey  as  clear 
an  idea  as  was  absolutely  necessary  of  salvation ;  and,  2d,  1  was  partly 
afraid  to  go  any  farther.  God  himself — for  none  but  He  could  do  it — 
gradually  freed  me  from  that  fear ;  and  as  he  never  permitted  me  to  de- 
liver, or  even  insinuate,  anything  contradictory  to  his  truths,  so  has  He 
been  graciously  pleased,  for  between  seven  or  eight  years  past,  to  open 
my  month  to  make  known  the  entire  mystery  of  his  gospel,  as  far  as  Hia 
Spirit  haa  enlightened  me  in  it.  The  consequence  of  my  first  plan  of  ope* 
rmtions  weSf  that  the  generality  of  my  hearers  were  pleased^  but  very 
few  were  converted.  The  result  of  my  latter  deliverances  from  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  fear,  is,  that  multitudes  have  been  very  angry,  but 
the  conversions  which  God  has  given  me  reason  to  hope  he  has 
wrought  have  been  at  least  three  for  one  before.  Thus,  I  can  testify, 
so  iar  aa  I  have  been  concerned,  the  usefulness  of  preaching  predestina- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  of  tracing  salvation  and  redemption  to  their  first 
source.' " 

Aa  the  coBception  and  arrangement  of  tbis  work  are  happy,  so  the  style 
is  appropriate  to  the  themea  of  which  it  treato.     It  ia  clear,  precise,  and 
livuly— Hio  transparent,  indeed,  that  we  never  novice  vViete  \a  v^  %V)\^  ^^  ^^ 
We  may  aJtfo  remark,  that  bo  spontaneoos  does  vbe  wYio\«  ^ovV  %y^^«s  Xft 
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the  reader,  that  he  never  once  thinks,  as  he  passes  along,  of  the  labour 
by  which  it  has  been  produced,  bat  forgetting  both  the  author  and  hit 
work,  he  attaches  himself  to  the  sobject  for  the  illustration  of  which  this 
Tolume  was  written,  and  in  which  it  has  excited  a  deep  interest  in  his  bosom. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  IN  THE  UNITED  PRES- 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH.  ON  THE  SUPPLEMENTING  OF 
STIPENDS,  ON  OCTOBER  8,  1847. 

It  would  appear  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  already 
turned  its  attention  to  the  inadequate  income  of  many  of  its  ministers. 
It  appears  that  their  Board  of  Missions  expend  annually  L.2245  for  this 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  even  after  this,  there  are  no  less  than  80  con- 
gregations whose  ministers  have  only  L.90  of  income ;  9  having  L.85; 
28  having  L.80 ;  I  having  L.75,  and  4  having  L.70.  It  is  quite  evident 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  something  more  ought  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has 
such  a  numerous  membership,  and  represents  such  an  amount  of  wealth, 
to  suffer,  for  another  year,  that  one  of  her  ministers  should  be  exposed  to 
the  painful  privations  necessarily  implied  in  being  obliged  to  maintain  the 
respectability  demanded  by  a  minister's  station,  with  a  stipend  less  than 
L.lOO  a-year,  even  in  the  least  expensive  district  of  the  land. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  and  generous  part  adopted  by  the  Presbyteries 
of  Lauder  and  Greenock,  when  they  resolved  to  overture  the  Synod  to 
take  steps  to  have  every  minister  in  their  denomination  raised  to  a  mini- 
mum of  L.  1 00.  We  regret  that  the  subject  was  not  discussed  on  its  me- 
rits. The  Board  of  Missions  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  opposers  of 
the  overtures,  and  to  have  been  too  much  taken  up  with  tlieir  own  de- 
fence to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  of  the  overturists,  and  to  the  claims 
of  needy  brethren,  their  clients.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
like  argument,  in  the  speeches  on  the  opposite  side,  against  the  proposi- 
tion to  raise  the  stipend  of  every  minister  to  the  sum  of  L.lOO.  The 
opposers  of  the  overtures  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  greatness  of  the  sum  that 
would  be  requisite,  and  how  this  would  drain  their  missionary  resources. 
But  after  all  the  largest  sum  specified  by  them  as  requisite  is  little  more 
than  L.3000  above  what  is  raised,  which  is  not  more  than  L.6,  upon  an 
average,  from  every  congregation  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
L.6,  upon  an  average,  would  raise  the  income  of  every  labourer  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  to  L.100 — and  yet  there  are  those  who  op- 
pose this  being  done — ^yet  a  man  so  sensible  as  Dr  Young  regards  the 
introduction  of  such  an  overture  with  alarm.  It  is  iniquitous  to  defer 
attending  to  the  privations  of  brethren  at  home,  because  we  are  giving 
for  the  support  of  missionaries  abroad.  The  cause  of  the  overturists  is 
the  cause,  not  of  any  party,  but  of  all  the  unendowed  churches ;  for  unless 
something  is  done  to  raise  the  temporal  condition  of  Dissenting  ministers 
generally,  they  will  sink  down  into  an  uninfluential  position,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  cause ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  nothing  so  exposes  them 
to  the  temptation  of  worldliness,  as  having  worldly  cares  perpetually 
and  painfully  forced  on  them,  by  their  restricted  means  of  sustenance.  In 
this  cause,  the  church  which  has  spoken  so  much  in  praise  of  voluntary 
liberality  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead,  but  it  seems  this  has 
been  reserved  for  the  liberal-hearted^  and  generous-minded  body  called 
the  Reformed  Presbyteriana. 
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FOBEIGN. 


EuBOPE. — France, — Opening  of  the  5«- 
mhuay  for  Training  Evangeliets  at  Paris. 

^This  institution,  to  which  we  referred 

in  a  former  number,  has  already  com- 
menced its  operations.  *^  I  have  now 
the  satiifaction  to  announce,"  says  the 
correspondent  of  Evangelical  Chriatendom^ 
*'  that  this  establishment  has  commenced 
its  routine  of  instruction  under  the  name 
of  the  Practical  Seminary  of  Evangeliea- 
tiomj* 

One  good  thought  suggests  another. 
The  friends  of  truth  in  Paris,  pitying  the 
spiritoal  destitution  of  the  city,  have  re- 
solred  to  attempt  something  in  a  more 
systematic  form  than  what  is  indicated  in 
the  preceding  extract,  to  bring  the  gospel 
to  besur  upon  the  depraved  masses  of  the 
people.  To  enable  them  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object,  the  Rev.  N.  Rous- 
sel,  who  has  Uboured  so  assiduously  to 
carry  the  gospel  into  the  Haute  Yienne, 
the  Charente,  and  other  districts  in  the 
south  of  France,  has  addressed,  through 
the  pages  of  Evangelical  Christendom^  an 
appeal  to  British  Christians,  soliciting 
their  aid.  **  There  exists  in  Paris,"  he 
says,  '*  an  extensive  district,  where  are 
situated  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  the  colleges,  and  which  contain,  be- 
sides students,  an  immense  working  po- 
pulation, who  live  without  either  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and 
never  mention  the  name  of  God  except  to 
mingle  it  with  jests  and  oaths.  In  the 
Qmartier  Latin  there  is  not  one  Evange- 
Heal  Church;  and  but  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  church,  in  which  those  who  fre- 
quent it  hear  nothing  spoken  but  Latin. 
This  is  the  spot  where  I  wish  to  open  a 
place  of  worship.  I  find  it  will  cost  2000f. 
(L.80)  a  year ;  and  this,  including  the 
fitting  up,  is  the  only  expense  which  has 
to  be  incurred.  I  offer  to  be  the  preacher 
without  a  salary.  The  pupils  in  the  Se- 
minary of  Evangelists,  which  is  opened  in 
my  house,  will  assist  me  in  this  work,  and 
will  not  receive  any  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion. Finally,  the  professors  of  the  Se- 
minary will  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
livering  in  this  place  of  worship,  to  the 
students  in  law,  medicine,  &c.,  what  you 
call  in  English  leetnres  upon  the  connec- 


tion between  religion  and  science,  and 
thus  we  shall  reach  all  classes. 

Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  at  Stras^ 
burg. — The  following  narrative,  by  the 
same  correspondent,  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted,  reminds  us  thai  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  in  this  country  for  the  conver- 
sion of  God's  ancient  people  is  extending 
itself  to  other  lands,  wherever  Christian- 
ity exists  in  its  life  and  power.  And 
wherever  the  Friends  of  Israel  have  been 
led  to  seek  the  good  of  those  that  are  still 
beloved  for  the  Father's  sake,  the  divine 
blessing  has  crowned,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  their  labours.  ••  There  is,"  he 
says,  ''at  Strasburg,  a  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Israel.  The  province  of  Alsace,  of 
which  Strasburg  js  the  principal  city, 
contains  a  great  number  of  Israelites, 
ignorant  for  the  most  part,  in  a  degraded 
condition,  living  in  misery,  given  up  to 
idleness,  or  engaged  in  a  sort  of  traflBo 
which  is  anything  but  respectable.  These 
unhappy  persons  have  no  liking  either  for 
agriculture,  or  for  any  regular  occupa- 
tion. They  are  vagabonds,  dealers  in  old 
clothes,  old  furniture,  and  mock  jewel- 
lery, and  lead  a  pitiable  existence.  The 
same  with  their  religious  condition ;  the 
majority  of  the  Jews  are  acquainted  with 
nothing  hut  the  undigested  traditions  of 
the  Talmud,  and  though  they  boast  of 
being  faithful  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they 
scarcely  ever  read  the  Old  Testament. 

Some  pious  Christians  of  Strasburg 
were  moved  by  their  sad  condition,  and 
founded,  some  years  since,  an  association 
for  preaching  to  them  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  They  employ  missionaries,  who 
are  themselves  converted  Israelites,  and 
who  go  from  house  tohouse,  wherever  the 
door  is  open  to  them,  to  proclaim  that  the 
true  Messiah  is  come  into  the  world.  These 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  blessed 
results.  The  last  report  of  the  Friends  of 
Israel  shows  that  they  have  baptized,  in 
the  course  of  1846,  eight  new  proselytes. 
One  of  them  was  a  journeyman  printer, 
who  went  to  Strasburg  to  pursue  his  call- 
ing. He  had  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life, 
not  taking  any  part  in  the  diversions  of 
his  companions,  and  seeking  to  cultivate 
his  mind   by  reading  good  books.     He 
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became  attenti?e  to  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion, and  since  tlien,  having  carefully 
studied  the  New  Testament,  he  has  en- 
tered the  Christian  Church.  Another 
proselyte  came  from  Russia  Having 
heard  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  he  expe- 
rienced great  anguish  of  mind.  The 
thought,  that  perchance  Christianity  was 
the  true  religion,  continually  pursued  him. 
He  thirsted  after  instruction  and  consola- 
tion. One  day  he  set  out  from  home, 
having  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  his  purse, 
with  the  firm  intention  of  seeking  the 
truth.  He  arrived  at  Strasburg,  became 
acquainted  with  the  Friends  of  Israel, 
lent  an  attentive  ear  to  their  instructions, 
and,  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  was  deemed 
a  proper  person  for  baptism.  This  con- 
vert walks  consistently  in  the  paths  of  the 
gospel,  and  sets  a  good  example  to  his 
former  co-religionists. 

Suntzerland, — Canton  de  Vaud. — This 
country  is  attracting  more  and  more  the 
attention  of  the  world.  The  revolution- 
ary movements,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene  for  several  years  past,  and  which 
Issued  in  the  late  war,  presented  to  men 
of  all  parties,  civil  and  religious,  much 
that  was  interesting,  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  an  event,  which,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  been  improyed  for  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  throughout  the  various  cantons  of 
the  Federal  Pact,  has  been  made  by  those 
who  are  professedly  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, the  occasion  of  the  most  cruel  and 
nngrounded  oppression.  The  accounts 
from  the  Canton  de  Vaud  are  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing and  gloomy  kind.  It  is  becoming 
every  day  more  apparent,  that  the  designs  of 
the  Radicals — the  victorious  party — **  are 
directed  not  only  against  religious  abuses 

against  a  form  of  religion,  a  particular 

church — but  against  the  gospel  itself,  and 
that  radicalism  is  not  a  political  but  a 
social  movement."  The  decree,  issued 
immediately  on  the  termination  of  the 
war,  forbidding  all  rtligious  worship  out  nf 
the  National  Church,  and  by  which  nearly 
6000  persons  were  deprived  of  the  public 
means  of  grace,  should  have  terminated 
on  the  31st  of  December  last.  The  same 
decree  has  been  renewed  by  the  Council 
of  State  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  illegal 
manner.  This  act,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning invested  the  police,  and  even 
armed  soldiers  with  an  absolute  power  to 
detect  the  meetings  and  to  punish  the 


transgressors,  has  been  execnted  with  th« 
most  daring  and  reckless  violence ;  sod 
in  such  a  manner,  as  even,  in  some  oaset, 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  peaceable  sod 
unoffending  Christians. 

In  most  places  they  have  been  unabls 
to  leave  their  houses ;  their  doors  bare 
had  a  surveillaace  to  watch  before  then, 
of  the  armed  guard,  paid  by  Govemmeot 
The  Free  Church  ministers,  against  whoa 
the  decree  was  especially  directed,  bsvs 
been  treated  by  a  godless  populace  with 
the  most  cruel  indignities.  Many  of  tbett 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  hooiei 
and  their  native  land,  some  of  whom  bsvt 
found,  for  the  present,  an  asylum  witk 
their  brethren  in  Geneva  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  melancholy  proofii,  thst 
the  threats  uttered  by  the  soldiers  on  their 
return  from  the  war,  that  they  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  demissionary  pastors, 
may  speedily  be  fulfilled.  Some  of  thea 
have  bad  their  lives  threatened.  One  of 
them  escaped  from  being  killed  by  «  blow 
from  the  hand  of  a  leaded  pistoL  The 
murderer,  upon  whom  the  pistol  explod- 
ed, was  severely  wounded  in  the  bsnd 
and  eyes.  The  threatened  pastor  had 
him  carried  to  his  (the  pastor's)  own  bed, 
the  miserable  man  acknowledged  hii 
crime,  and  entreated  God's  servant  to 
pardon  him,  and  pray  for  him. 

In  a  later  communication  from  the  Rev. 
C.  Baup,  of  the  Free  Church.  Vevay, 
addressed  to  Evang*Ueal  Christendom,  be 
says,  speaking  of  the  renewal  of  the  4e* 
cree  by  the  Council  of  State,  to  which  wS 
have  alluded — "  We  were  not  long  ii 
learning  that  it  vras  their  determiaatioB 
to  execute  the  decree.  On  the  1st  ef 
January,  a  few  friends  paid  a  visit  to 
their  pastor  to  congratulate  him,  and  to 
afford  him  some  token  of  their  affectiomtt 
esteem.  Assembled  in  a  lone  eomitfy 
house,  far  from  the  busy  hum  of  mcit 
they  felt  constrained  to  commeDee  ihi 
year  by  bending  their  knees  befipre  ths 
Father  of  SpiriU ;  the  pastor  had  offered 
a  few  words  of  exhortation,  fonndod  upoa 
the  ninetieth  psalm,  when  a  police  oAeer 
entered  the  house,  asking  whether  a  SMi- 
ing  was  not  being  held,  and  declarfng  thst 
he  would  give  information.  Six  days  U- 
terwards,  without  any  Airtber  proeeadiHi 
having  taken  place.  Pastor  Moonerat  d 
Pay  erne  (for  he  was  the  pastor  of  whoa 
I  have  spoken)  received  an  order,  at  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  quit  Payerat 
by  seven  the  same  day,  unless  ha  wished 
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to  be  taken  from  the  place  by  an  armed 
force.  It  was  a  snowj  day ;  you  would 
not  have  thought  of  turning  a  dog  into  the 
ilreet  in  tueh  weather.  Happilf  a  friend 
iHHir.«ii^viiit  to  the  venerable  pastor,  who 


Is  the  father  of  a  large  famfly,  and  afford- 
ed him  the  means  of  quitting  the  place, 
whence  he  was  so  brutally  driven,  in  a 
carriage.*' 


Domestic. 


OvpoBTuniTiES  or  Pbeacbiito  nu 
Oocpsx*  ni  Ibblamd. — During  the  three 
yreoediog  vrinters,  the  last  of  which  has 
well  nigh  elapsed,  famine  has  been  doing 
to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  evange- 
ttai  in  our  sister  island.     Its  ghastly  form 
has  spread  terror  and  dismay  every  where, 
and  opened  up  to  the  Protestant  mission- 
ary a  wide  and   effectual  door  for   the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  many  of  its  dark- 
est districts,  to  which  before  he  had  no 
Beans  of  aoeess.     The  want  of  the  bread 
that  perisheth  has  rendered  those  who 
were  subjected  to  such  a  fearful  visita- 
tion the  more  sensible  to  their  spiritual 
destitution,  and  constrained  them  to  seek 
tbe  bread  also  that  cometh  down  from 
heaven.     The  missionaries  and  agents  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  as- 
sisted by  ministers  and  others  from  this 
eoontry,  have  entered  in  and  laboured  to 
improve  the  opportunity   thus  afforded 
them.     And  when  they  came,   bringing 
with  them  the  means  of  subsistence  with 
which  a  generous  benevolence  had  sup- 
plied them,  and  hearts  burning  with  love 
to  perishing  souls,  they  have  found  a  cor- 
ral welcome  and  a  ready  access  to  the 
word  of  life.    '*  The  spirit  of  enqofry  and 
of  liberty  spread  in  spite  of  the  whip  and 
the  corse  of  the  priest,  so  that  over  whole 
eonnties  Bomish  Ireland  is  open  for  the 
troth  of  God,    In  two  districts  five  mi- 
nisters at  least  are  required,  for  supply- 
ing twelve  stations  attended  by  large  con- 
gregations  of  Romanists,    from   two   of 
which  memorials  were  presented  to  the 
Irish  General  Assembly  for  the  erection 
of  plaees  of  worship."     Many,  who  were 
at  first  employed  in  the  good  work,  have 
ceased  firom  their  labours  ;  but  the  want 
of     means     alone    has     prevented     the 
Home     Mission     of    the     Presbyterian 
Chnreh  in  Ireland  from  employing  others 
and   carrying  forward   what    they   have 
already  done.     A  deeply  affecting  state- 
ment,    from     which    we    have    already 
quoted,  has  been  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Edgar  of  Belfast,    secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission,  to  all  the  friends  of  Ire- 


land in  this  country,  invoking  their  sym- 
pathy and  support.  **  The  Presbyterian 
Chorch,*'  he  says,  **  was  at  her  work  in 
her  Home  Missionary  field,  when  famine 
broke  in,  like  the  angel  of  death  into  the 
camp  of  Assyria,  and  she  jid  not  desert 
her  sphere.  At  Birr,  in  Kerry,  and  in 
Connaught,  her  agents  continued  to  work 
beside  the  infected  bed,  and  at  the  asooth 
of  the  yawning  grave;  many  bereave4 
hearts  were  captivated  by  their  kindness^ 
in  the  night  of  their  country's  sorrow  ; 
and  now,  wherever  they  erect  their  stan- 
dard, grateful  multitudes  rush  in,  in  an- 
xious search  of  the  truth  which  saves  the 
soul. 

But  the  devoted  band  who  survived 
1847  are  unable  to  occupy  the  field  which 
now  lies  open.  Of  the  humble  class  of 
Irish  teachers  who  so  effectually  cleared 
the  way,  not  a  few,  alas  !  can  assist  them 
no  more.  Some  fled  to  distant  lands  be- 
fore the  devouring  scourge — some  sunk 
into  the  devouring  grave  ;  while  our  mis- 
sion, in  the  depth  of  poverty,  was  forced 
to  discontinue  the  salaries  of  many  more, 
so  that  scarcely  a  third  of  all  who  once 
were  such  a  source  of  strength  and  hope 
are  in  our  service  now  ;  and  the  arrears 
long  unjustly  due  to  these,  the  generosity 
of  Scottish  females  has  lately  enabled  us 
to  discharge."  A  deputation  from  Ire- 
land has  since  visited  this  country  on  be- 
half of  the  above  mission. 

United  Obiginai.  SECESsroN,  Main 
Street  Congregation,  GUupow.^The  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tion of  United  Original  Seceders,  Main 
Street,  Glasgow,  was  held  on  the  2dth  of 
October  last.  The  Rev.  Mr  Murray  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Watt 
of  Stranraer. 

It  appeared,  from  the  report,  that  there 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  funds 
collected  during  the  previous  year,  arising 
partially  from  the  distress  prevailing 
during  the  largest  period  of  it,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  unsettled  sUte  of  the 
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Mission  and  the  apparent  improbability  of 
any  immediate  operations  taking  place. 
The  report  referred  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Synod,  of  devoting  L.lOO 
to  the  support  of  colporteurs  on  the  Con- 
tinent. These  colporteurs,  only  conduct- 
ing their  operations  in  winter,  nothing 
had  up  to  this  period  been  done.  The 
report  then  recommended  that  in  the 
present  state  of  matters  the  funds  should 
not  be  remitted  to  Edinburgh,  but  that  the 
amount  collected  should  be  reported  to 
the  General  Treasurer,  as  what  might  be 
relied  on  in  the  erent  of  active  measures 
being  commenced  soon.  It  concluded 
with  several  suggentions,  which  were  af- 
terwards embodied  in  resolutions  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  report  having  been  read,  moved, 
and  seconded,  and  unanimously  approved 
and  adopted,  the  following  resolutions 
were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  hav- 
ing been  duly  seconded,  were  also  unani- 
mously adopted. 

First,  That  considering  the  little  pros- 
pect which  seems  at  present  to  exist  of 
procuring  agents  in  our  own  connexion 
for  the  Missionary  work,  and  considering, 
further,  the  disadvantages  at  all  times 
connected  with  the  working  of  Missionary 
operations  on  a  small  scale,  the  meeting 
recommend  the  committee  in  Edinburgh 
seriously  to  consider  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying their  funds  to  the  support  of  a 
Missionary  or  Missionaries,  who  shall 
correspond  with  them,  but  who  shall  be 
provided  by  and  be  under  the  control  and 
inspection  of  the  committee  on  Missions 
of  the  Free  Church ;  thereby  procuring 
at  once  efficient  and  expressly  trained 
agents,  and  the  occupation  of  a  field,  the 
disadvantages  of  which  have  been  already 
somewhat  overcome,  and  the  prospects  of 
success  in  which  are  therefore  the  nearer 
and  more  likely.  And  this  meeting  fur- 
ther recommend  that  such  agent  be  se- 
lected in  India  and  among  the  Jews,  one 
or  more  in  each  scheme,  as  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  will  admit. 

Second,  That  considering  the  low  state 
of  religion  in  Ireland,  and  that  from  the 
judgments  recently  poured  upon,  and  still 
impending  over,  that  country,  the  present 
time  seems  well  fitted  for  the  commence- 
ment of  Missionary  work  there,  this 
meeting  also  recommend  to  the  committee 


in  Edinburgh  the  propriety  of  atteoptisf 
something  towards  Missionary  operstiooi 
in  that  land. 

Third,  That  the  sum  of  two  poaDds  bs 
given  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  tbs 
Sabbath  School  Mission  of  the  congregi- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Monthly  Tract  distribution  in  the  district 
connected  with  the  school. 

The  committee  for  the  ensuing  yesr 
having  been  appointed,  and  the  thsokt  of 
the  meeting  given  to  the  ministers  pre- 
sent and  to  the  chairman,  the  blessing  wu 
pronounced  and  the  meeting  separated. 

Notu — With  reference  to  the  third  reio. 
lution  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  thst 
the  Sabbath  School  connected  with  tbs 
congregation  have  under  their  cbsrges 
small  district,  which  is  visited  once  s 
month  by  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  the  destitute  children  to  the 
school,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  diitri- 
buting  tracts  to  the  varioos  familiei.  Tbs 
number  of  tracts  thus  distributed  montUj 
is  nearly  300,  and  with  few  exceptions 
these  families  thus  receiving  tracts  srs 
under  little  other  religious  influence.  Tbs 
amount  of  real  heathenism  at  oar  own 
doors  is  appalling,  and  the  wont  featnre 
with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  overlooked.  Men  are  apt  to 
argue  that  because  Britain  is  a  ChristisB 
country,  its  inhabitants  mast  be  all«  or 
nearly  all.  Christians.  But  a  little  inves- 
tigation into  the  state  of  any  of  our  Urger 
towns  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  hope,  and 
proves  **  the  wish  the  father  of  tbo 
thought."  In  GUisgow  and  elsewhere 
various  attempts  are  made  to  influeoes 
this  mass  of  godlessness  and  moral  evil; 
and  this  tract  distribation,  thoogh  a  most 
unobtrusive,  is  perhaps  not  the  Icait 
effectual  means  of  doing  so.  In  many 
cases  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  aeeea 
can  be  gained  to  the  individuals  before 
whom  it  is  wished  to  bring  the  truth,  sad 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  prosecntiea 
of  it  that  few  oases  occur  in  which  the 
tract  is  refused,  while  for  the  most  part 
they  are  cheerfully  received  and  highly 
valued.  The  general  distribution  In  Glai- 
gow  is  from  20,000  to  23,000  permontb. 
and  It  is  increasing  every  year.  The 
vote  of  two  pounds  defrays  the  cost  of  the 
Main  Street  district  for  one  year* 
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MAN'S  INABILITY,  AND  THE  GRACIOUS  POWER  OF  GOD. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  in  a  former  paper,  we  may  now  remark 
that  the  outward  revelation  and  offer  ofialvation  are  of  grace*  It  waa 
entirely  owing  to  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  that  any  know- 
ledge of  the  way  of  salvation  ever  descended  to  our  earth.  It  was 
wholly  of  grace  that  the  gospel  of  salvation  was  committed  to  writing  in 
m  human  language ;  it  was  wholly  of  grace  that  a  class  of  men  were  set 
apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  sinners  the  way  of  salvation  ;  it 
is  wholly  of  grace  that  the  gospel  has  come  to  one  country  and  not  to 
another.  No  reason,  except  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  can  be  assign- 
ed for  the  fact,  that  in  former  times  the  revelation  of  his  will  was  confined 
to  a  single  nation,  or  for  the  fact  that  this  nation  was  the  Jews.  No 
person  can  assign  any  reason  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been  born  in  a  land 
where  the  |^ospel  is,  and  not  in  a  land  where  it  is  not — that  he  has  been 
bom  in  Bntain,  and  not  in  Central  Africa ;  no  one  can  assign  any  other 
reason  for  this  than  the  arrangements  of  an  unfathomable  providence. 

And  how  full  of  grace  is  the  offer  of  the  gospel  ?  It  is  an  offer  made 
without  solicitation — an  offer  to  the  most  guilty,  and  depraved,  and 
abandoned — an  offer  of  a  free,  full,  and  everlasting  salvation — an  offer  not 
only  made,  but  pressed  on  our  acceptance,  by  all  that  can  endear  or  awe* 
hj  ^  all  the  kindness  and  severity  of  God" — an  offer  which  is  often  con- 
tinued, twenty,  thirty,  forty  years,  to  those  by  whom  it  is  rejected  and 
despised.  The  patience,  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  the  longanimity  of 
God  in  dealin|^  with  sinners,  looking  out  for  them,  yearning  over  them, 
lamenting  their  obstinacy,  coming  out  to  meet  them  when  they  are  yet 
afiuroff:  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  in  dealing  with  sinners  are  un- 
q>eakable,  and  ought  to  encourage  all  hearts  to  come  to  him,  as  they  will 
augment  the  guilt  and  embitter  the  doom  of  all  by  whom  they  are  des- 
pised. 

The  application  of  salvation  is  also  of  grace.  It  is  grace  that  effec- 
tually inclines  and  determines  the  sinner  to  embrace  this  salvation  on 
God  8  terms.  That  the  grace  of  God,  alone,  can  apply  redemption,  is 
evident  from  the  state  of  mankind  by*  nature,  as  that  is  revealed 
in  Scripture.  Men  are  not  capable  of  forming  correct  ideas  respect- 
ing the  present  state  of  human  nature.  This  incapacity  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  sinners,  and,  being  so,  they  can  only  contem- 
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plate  sin  through  an  impure  and  unholy  mediuin»  which  most  greatly  de- 
minish  its  inherent  vileness.  A  rude  and  uncivilised  person  cannot  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  own  deficiences,  or  of  those  of  another  indiyidaal 
similarly  circumstanced :  this  can  only  he  done.by  one  who  has  a  refined 
sense  of  propriety.  A  person  unacquainted  with  music  is  not  pained  by 
inharmonious  and  discordant  notes,  as  one  would  be  who  is  a  proficient  in 
that  melodious  art.  In  like  manner  a  sinner,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  a 
sinner,  is  di$quali6ed  for  judging  of  the  depraved  and  abominable  nature 
of  sin — he  does  not  see  and  feel  the  evil  of  it,  because  that  inward  light,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  by  which  alone  sin  can  be  inspected,  is  mingled  with 
the  smoke  of  that  very  corruption  on  which  it  is  to  sit  in  judgment 
Deficiency  in  music  can  only  be  adequately  judged  of  by  one  who  possesses 
the  taste  and  the  skill  of  a  master,  in  appreciating  and  producing  the  most 
exquisite  delights  of  harmony ;  and  the  more  refined  and  exalted  his  taste 
becomes,  the  discord  will  appear  the  greater,  and  if  we  may  conceive  bim 
arriving  at  absolute  perfection,  the  discord  would  then  appear  greatest  of 
mlL  Thus  also  the  evil  of  sin  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  by  one  who 
is  himself  free  from  sin,  by  one  who  is  himself  perfectly  holy ;  he  alone 
can  see  it  in  its  proper  nature,  and  paint  it  in  its  just  proportions  and 
with  suitable  colouring. 

Now  we  have  in  the  Bible  an  account  given  of  human  nature  in  its 
fallen  state,  as  it  appears  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and,  in  his  eyes,  it  is 
originally,  radically,  universally  corropted.     <*  Behold  1  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*'      *'  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.'*     The 
most  interior  departments  of  our  spiritual  being  are  depraved.    As  poison, 
even  when  applied  locally  to  parts  of  the  body  which  lie  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  heart,  passes  inwardly  to  that  fountain  of  life,  and 
therefrom  circulates   through  every   member  of  the  corporeal  frame; 
so  the  one  outward  act  of  Adam  communicated  a  deadly  viruSf  which 
penetrated  to   the  inmost  recesses  of  his  moral  and  immortal  being, 
mnd   therefrom,   circulated   in   baneful    adulteration,    through    all    the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  through  all  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  even 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body.     "  The  understanding  is  dark- 
ened, being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is 
in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts.'*     <*  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked."     <<  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.*'     "  Even  the  mind  and  conscience  are  defiled."     To  do  evil  is 
natural,  easy,  agreeable  to  man.      To  do  good  is  always,  in  its  higher 
departments,  at  least,  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  self-denial.      The  scmI  of 
the  depraved  heart  can  nourish  weeds  of  the  most  Boxioos  qualities,  ia 
the  greatest  abundance  and  to  a  gigantic  stature.      "  Man  is  wise  %o  do 
evil,  but  to  do  good  he  has  no  knowledge.*'      Such  is  the  view  of  human 
nature  given   by  him  "  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  who  trieth  the 
reins."    And  if  it  seem  a  dark  view  to  us,  darker  than  we  ourselves 
would  take,  let  us  remember  *that  our  view  is  more  favourable^  only  be- 
cause our  organs  of  spiritual  vision  are  dimmed  and  distorted  by  the  very 
evil  of  whose  turpitude  we  presume  to  be  better  judges  than  him  who  is 
**  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity." 
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Such  being  the  state  of  human  nature  since  the  fall,  Divine  power 
18  necessary  to  renew,  and  restore,  and  fit  it  for  spiritual  action.  Let 
08  attend  to  a  few  of  the  manifold  statements  in  Scripture  respecting 
man's  inabilitj.      "  And  you  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in  tres- 

Sisses  and  sins.**  This  language  is  evidently  figurative :  but  since  the 
ible  says  plainly,  and  without  hesitation,  that  men  are  *'  dead  in  tres- 
passes," there  must  be  an  analogy  between  the  natural  state  of  the  soul 
and  the  state  of  a  body  under  death,  and  every  system  is  unscriptoral 
which  cannot  freely  use  such  language,  and  which  does  not  present  an  ana- 
logy between  the  present  state  of  the  soul  and  the  principal  idea  sug- 
gested by  death.  We  must,  however,  observe  what  it  is  that  is  here 
affirmed :  it  is  not  said  simply  that  men  are  dead,  this  assertion  is 
coupled  with  an  explanation  to  which  we  must  attend, — the  affirmation 
18,  that  they  are  *^  dead  in  trespassee  and  sine."  This,  therefore,  it 
not  to  be  understood  of  a  death  of  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  but  it 
mast  be  understood,  according  to  every  law  of  interpretation,  as  affirming 
that  the  soul  is  so  completely  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  all  spiritual  life  and  ability  until  God  quicken  it  by  his  almighty 
grace.  This  death,  therefore,  consists  in  sin,  which  is  the  opposite  of 
the  soul's  highest  life,  and  the  man  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin 
may  be  truly  said  <*  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;"  he  is  as  completely 
without  inclination,  and,  consequently,  without  ability  to  come  to  Goa» 
as  if  he  were  dead,  and  from  this  state  he  can  be  delivered  only  when 
**  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  enters  into  his  soul.*' 

True,  man  could  quicken  himself  if  he  was  willing ;  he  could  come  to 
God  if  he  was  willing ;  he  could  believe  if  he  was  willing.  To  will  to  be, 
and  do,  these  things,  is  actually  to  be  and  do  them.  The  meaning  of  the 
affirmation  that  he  could  come  to  God  if  he  was  willing,  that  he  could 
believe  if  he  was  willing,  that  he  could  quicken  himself  if  he  was'  willing, 
these  assertions  mean  really  nothing  more  than  that  he  could  do  these 
things  if  he  did  them.  There  is  no  dispute  whether  men  could  do  all 
these  things  if  they  were  willing,  the  only  question  is,  whether,  if  left 
onto  themselves,  any  one  would  ever  be  willing  ?  In  point  of  fact,  did 
any  soul  ever  come  to  Christ  without  the  special  drawing  of  divine 
grace  ?  Does  Scripure  teach  that  men  can  make  themselves  willing,  or 
does  it  teach  that  in  every  instance  they  must  be  made  willing  by  the 
power  of  God  ? 

Scripture  unquestionably  teaches,  what  common  sense  also  teaches, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  men  from  turning  to  God  and  embracing 
the  Saviour  but  want  of  will ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  Scripture  to 
the  end  of  it  no  passage  can  be  found  which  teaches,  or  has  the  appear- 
ance of  teaching,  that  men  can  of  themselves  80  incline  their  wills  as  to 
persuade  and  enable  them  to  embrace  the  Saviour,  to  repent  of  sin,  and 
return  to  God.  In  all  cases,  the  will  of  man  chooses,  prefers,  embraces, 
what  seems  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  upon  the  whole,  and  Scripture 
every  where  teaches,  that  the  state  of  our  fallen  nature,  taken  as  a  whole, 
18  such,  that  the  mind  ever  will  prefer  other  things  to  God,  to  Christ, 
and  to  salvation,  unless  the  nature  is  changed  by  the  regenerating  grace 
of  God.  The  unrenewed  mind  may  have  eome  desire,  some  inclination, 
some  wiah  to  embrace  Christ,  to  return  to  God,  and  to  enjoy  heaven, 
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jnst  as  the  drunken  man  may  have  some  desire  after  the  health  of  his 
hody,  and  the  comfort  of  his  family,  and  yet  may  sacrifice  himself  and  his 
family  to  his  stronger  desire  after  the  delirioos  draught,  just  so  the  un- 
renewed mind,  while  it  may  have  some  desire  after  salvation,  will  always 
have  a  stronger  desire  after  what  i&  incompatible  with  salvation. 

Want  of  will  to  embrace  Christ  and  return  to  God,  while  it  continues, 
constitutes  a  real  and  effective  inability.  A  man  cannot  himself  do,  nor 
can  he  be  forced  by  others  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  his  will.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  Scripture,  want  of  will  is  spoken  of  as  want  of  ability.  As  in 
the  parable  of  the  sapper,  the  guests  which  were  bidden,  <*  all  with  one 
consent  began  to  make  excuse.  The  first  said,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see  it :  1  pray  thee  to  have  me  excused. 
And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove 
them  :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  And  another  said,  I  have  married 
a  wife,  and  I  cannot  come."  This  example  illustrates  strikingly  the  true 
nature  of  man's  inability.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  these  persons 
from  accepting  the  invitation  but  want  of  will  arising  from  a  preference 
of  something  else,  above  the  entertainer  and  his  feast.  The  first  might 
have  delayed  seeing  the  land  which  he  had  bought,  and  the  second  might 
have  delayed  proving  his  oxen,  and  the  third  might  have  brought  his  wife 
along  with  him.  But,  no ;  these  things  had  such  a  hold  on  their  minds, 
that  they  would  rather  enjoy  them  and  want  the  feast,  than  go  to  the  feast 
at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  present  enjoyment.  So  strong  was  the  influ- 
ence of  these  things  upon  their  minds  that  it  amounted  to  a  moral  «e- 
cessiiy,  "I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  mu$t  needs  go  and  see 
it."  So  strong  was  the  influence  of  these  things  upon  their  minds  that 
it  constituted  a  moral  inability,  as  real  and  effective,  while  it  lasted,  as 
any  physical  inability :  it  kept  these  men  away  from  the  feast  just  as 
effectually  as  if  they  had  been  bound  with  ropes  or  smitten  with  palsy. 
And  in  all  cases,  want  of  will,  while  it  lasts,  constitutes  a  real  and  effec- 
tual  inability. 

Now  nothing  is  more  distinctly  taught  than  this,  that  the  influence  of 
sin  and  of  the  world  is  so  strong  upon  the  carnal  mipd,  as  to  constitute  an 
inability  of  so  inveterate  and  permanent  a  character,  that  it  can  he  removed 
by  God  alone.  ''No  man,"  said  the  Saviour,  "can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Here  it  is  asserted  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  men  cannot  come  to  Christ  unless  they  are  drawn  of 
God,  and  this  affirmation  is  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  men 
without  exception.  **  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Therefore,  every  system  is  unscriptnral 
which  scruples  to  say  that  man  cannot  come,  and  doubly  unacriptural  if 
it  asserts  that  all  men  can  come  without  any  other  assistance  than  all 
hearers  of  the  gospel  possess.  This  may  be  pleasing  doctrine,  but  it  is  a 
pleasing  error :  it  may  gratify  the  pride  of  man,  but  it  contradicts  the 
Son  of  God :  it  may  be  Arminianism,  4>r  Pelagianism,  or  Socinianism,  or 
any  other  urn,  but  it  is  not  Christianity,  as  that  was  taught  by  <*  the  au- 
thor and  the  finisher  of  our  faith,"  for  he  distinctly  declared,  to  the  offence 
of  many  **  who  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,"  that  unlesa  he 
was  drawn  by  the  Father  no  man  could  come. 

But  Scripture  goes  a  step  farther  than  this,  and  affirms  that  human  nfr> 
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tare  is  in  such  a  state  that  its  renovation  is  impossible  without  divine  as- 
sistance. **  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  verily,  I  say  unto  you> 
that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And, 
again,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier^  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  When 
his  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying.  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ?  But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  with  man^ 
indeed,  this  is  impossible ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.'*  Here^ 
in  the  plainest  and  broadest  manner,  it  is  declared,  that  with  man  it  is 
impossible, — a  thing  above  man's  power,  a  thing  which  no  one  can  do  for 
another  or  for  himself;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  change  his  mind,  so 
that  he  can  of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own  unaided  ability,  become 
willing  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  God's  terms.  And  this 
impossibility  is  not  limited  to  persons  who  are  the  slaves  of  covetousness^ 
or  of  any  other  vicious  and  inveterate  habit.  The  question  asked  by  the 
disciples  was,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  A  question  equivalent  to  the 
assertion,  if  this  be  the  case,  then  none  can  be  saved.  Our  Lord  assented 
to  this  and  said,  **  with  man,  indeed,  it  is  impossible ;"  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  so  far  as  the  unaided  powers  of  human  nature  are  concerned,  for 
any  to  be  saved.  **  With  man  it  is  impossible*' — it  is  something  above 
man*s  power;  something  which  man  cannot  do  ;  something  which  never 
would  be  done :  there  would  be  no  salvation  if  the  application  of  that 
work  was  left  entirely  in  man's  hands :  a  single  son  of  Adam  would 
never  enter  heaven  if  his  hope  of  this  depended  on  his  own  inherent 
energies. 

To  teach  and  insist  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  inability  of  man  to  em- 
brace the  Saviour  and  return  to  God  would  be  cheerless  doctrine,  would 
be  a  message  of  despair,  if  we  could  point  to  no  sufficient  remedy  for  this 
deadly  prostration  of  the  soul ;  just  as  the  total  inability  of  man  to  keep 
the  law,  and  his  exposure  to  condemnation  for  not  keeping  it,  would  be 
heartless,  would  be  cruel  doctrines,  if  we  could  not  point  the  soul  to  the 
justice-satisfying,  law- magnifying,  God-glorifying  righteousness  of  Imma- 
nuel.  We  preach  the  law  in  its  extent  and  spirituality,  though  the  sinner 
cannot  keep  it,  in  order  to  shut  him  up  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
total  inability  of  man  to  keep  the  law  becomes  a  merciful  doctrine,  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  when  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
leading  the  sinner  to  the  living  redeemer.  Thus,  also,  man's  total 
inability,  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  regenerate  himself,  which,  standing  alone* 
would  be  the  most  benumbing  doctrine,  a  doctrine  of  apathy  and  despair, 
when  coupled  with  the  provision  made  for  the  removal  of  man's  inability  by 
the  agency  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  when  used  as  a  means  of  shutting 
up  the  helpless  sinner  to  seek  the  Almighty  Spirit  to  do  for  him  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himself,  the  doctrine  of  man's  inability,  when  viewed  in  this 
connexion,  becomes  merciful  doctrine,  and  the  preaching  of  it  has  just  the 
same  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  preaching  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  man's  own  righteousness  has  to  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  To 
teach  that  man  is  able  to  keep  the  law  perfectly,  would  be  soul-delud- 
ing and  soul-ruining  doctrine,  because  it  would  keep  souls  from  trusting 
in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  In  like  manner,  to  teach  that  man  is 
ablei  of  himself,  to  regenerate  his  soul,  and  to  believe  on  the  Saviour,  is  not 
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lef^B  delnftive  and  dangerous,  becanfte  it  must  keep  him  froin  tedung  the 
•<  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holj  Ghost." 

If  our  Saviour  had  merely  declared,  that  with  man  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  this  would  not  have  been  **  good  news 
nor  glad  tidings,"  but  coupled  with  this  he  made  the  a£Brmatioii,  ^  with 
God  all  things  are  possible.''     Hereby  he  taught  that  the  work  of  renew- 
ing the  soul  was  God's  work,  and  that  there  is  no  sinner  so  sank,  so  en* 
slaved,  so  hardened,  and  seared,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  pore,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  that  God  cannot  create  him  again  unto  good 
works.     It  is  miserable,  pitiable,  comfortless  doctrine,  to  take  away  from 
man  all  help  in  regard  to  his  own  salvation,  except  what  he  can  find  in 
his  own  weak,  unstable,  and  frail  nature.     How  much  more  comfortable, 
as  respects  his  safety,  though  humbling  to  his  pride,  to  be  able  to  look  the 
sinner  in  the  face  and  say,  with  you,  indeed,  it  is  impossible,  yoa  cannot 
raise  yourself  from  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  fall  has  brought 
yon,  but  your  case  is  not  hopeless,  for  though  you  have  destroyed  your- 
self, in  God  is  your  help,  and  «  with  God  all  things  are  possible.'*     He  it 
able  to  soften  your  heart  although  it  were  harder  than  adamant,  and  to 
warm  it  although  it  were  colder  than  ice,  and  to  purify  and  elevate  it 
though  it  be  an  abode  of  all  that  is  impure  and  unholy,  of  all  that  is  sor- 
did, and  ignoble  and  base.   It  would  be  uncomfortable  to  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  think  that  there  was  no  special  aid  to  be  expected  from  on  high, 
and  that  the  conversion  of  these  perishing  immortals  depended  on  him 
alone ;  that  he  was  left  single-handed  to  contend  against  the  two  gigantic 
powers  of  sin  and  Satan.     And  what  could 4)e  more  disheartening  to  the 
sinner  awakened  to  concern  about  his  soul,  than  to  tell  him,  as  is  done  by 
the  adherents  of  the  New  Theology,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spe- 
cial agency  to  be  looked  for,  that  he  need  expect  no  more  assistance  from 
God,  in  the  working  out  of  his  own  salvation,  although  he  seek  it,  than  he 
has  enjoyed  since  the  first  day  of  his  natural  existence.    Is  this  good  newt 
and  glad  tidings  ?    Or  is  it  not  rather  a  message  of  darkness  and  dismay, 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would  make  every  man  who  knows  his  own  heart 
to  consider  salvation  to  be  hopeless  ?    That  no  special  aid  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  grace  of  God  is  the  gospel  of  Giant  Despair,  and  not  of 
Jesus  Christ.    God,  be  assured,  is  by  such  doctrine  sadly  misrepresented. 
He  is  too  good,  and  too  gracious,  and  too  merciful,  to  dwell  apart,  like  the 
gods  of  Epicurus,  and  give  himself  no  concern  about  his  creatures.     He 
is  too  wise  in  counsel,  and  too  much  set  upon  the  salvation  of  lost  souls, 
ever  to  commit  the  management  of  that  work  into  any  hands  but  his  own. 
That  the  application  of  redemption  is  the  work  of  God,  is  still  farther 
evident  from  the  following  considerations.     It  is  sought  from  God  by  the 
saints,  it  is  promised  by  God  in  the  New  Covenant,  it  is  claimed  by  God 
and  it  is  ascribed  to  God.     We  find  the  saints  praying  unto  God  to  en- 
lighten, to  convert,  to  renew  their  souls.     *<  Open  thou  mine  eyes^  that 
1  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law."     <*  Turn  thou  me  and  I 
shall  be  turned,  for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God."     Create  in  me  a  dean 
hpart,  O  God ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."     Now  there  woald 
be  no  need  at  all  for  men  praying  to  God  to  open  their  eyes,  to  tarn  them« 
to  create  a  new  heart  in  them,  if  they  could  do  all  these  things  quite  well 
for  themselves  without  any  more  assistance  than  they  possess.    It  is  quits 
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eridantt  therefore,  that  all  these  saints  were  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  man*8  self-sufficiency  as  taught  by  some  in  our  tJmes.  Nor  let  it 
be  thought  that  these  prayers  were  unwarranted;  for  every  promise  of 
God  may  he  cooYerted  into  a  prayer,  and  God  promises  in  the  most  dis« 
tinct  manner,  to  bestow  a  new  heart  upon  His  people.  <^  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  from  all  your  filthi- 
ness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you :  a  new  heart  alio  will  I 
give  you^  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  und  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  yourfiesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart 
offieeh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you^  and  cause  you  to  walk 
in  my  statutes^  and  ye  shall  keep  my  commandments,  and  do  themJ* 
What  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  promise  of  a  new  heart,  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  a  free  gift  of  God's  grace  ?  How  total  the  contrariety  betweeo 
this  and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Theology  ?  A  disciple  of  that  school,  who 
Mieved  and  acted  on  his  belief  in  man's  ability,  must  claim  to  himself,  as 
his  own  work,  all  that  God  here  promises  to  give.  The  language  of  \m 
-heart,  formed  upon  his  creed,  would  be,  **  I  will  give  a  new  heart  to 
myself,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  me ;  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  ray  flesh,  and  I  will  give  unto  myself  an  heart  of 
desh."  The  giving  of  a  new  heart  is  one  of  the  leading  promises  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace.  '<  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
^ah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not, 
aaith  the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel  after  these  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  /  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
minds,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 

and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people For  I  will  be  merciful  to 

their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember 
no  more.**  When  God  says  he  will  put  bis  ^'  laws  into  their  minds,  and 
write  them  ii\  their  hearts,"  this  can  only  mean,  that  he  will  bring  hit 
word  home  to  them  in  power ;  that  he  will  apply  it  to  them  in  the  way 
of  a  permanent  impression  upon  their  hearts.  In  short,  these  expressions 
mean,  that  he  will  renew  and  sanctify  them  through  the  truth ;  and  since 
He  promises  to  do  this,  just  as  much  as  he  promises  to  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  to  remember  their  sins  and  iniquities  no  more* 
persons  may  just  as  well  pretend  that  they  can  pardon  their  own  sins,  as 
that  they  can  renew  their  own  nature.  This  article  of  the  new  covenant^ 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  New  Theology,  would  run  thus — *'  When 
you  put  my  laws  into  your  minds,  and  write  them  in  your  hearts,  then  I 
will  be  to  you  a  God,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  Thus  is  this  sys- 
tem a  turning  of  God's  promises  into  precepts,  and  a  converting  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  into  a  covenant  of  works.  Its  apostles  are  endea- 
Touring  to  lead  men  away  from  "  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,** 
to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  dig  stones  out  of  Sinai,  wherewith  to  build  up 
the  fallen  palaces  of  human  pride. 

This  work  is  ascribed  to  God.  "  Afier^^  says  Ephraim,  "  that  1  was 
turned,  I  repented,  tifter  that  J  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh." 
Concerning  Lydia,  it  is  said,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she 
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attended  nnto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul." — "  B^  graee  are 
ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God* 
raith  is  that  by  which  the  soul  is  united  to  the  Sarioar ;  that  without 
which  there  can  be  no  saUation ;  that  by  the  possession  of  whidi  stlvip 
tion  is  secured.  The  merit  of  salvation,  therefore,  belongs  to  him  by 
whom  faith  is  produced ;  but  here  it  is  declared  that  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God.  It  is  not  a  plant  that  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  soil  of  falkn 
nature ;  it  is  not  a  plant  which  man  can  rear  himself;  it  is  brought  down 
from  above,  and  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Great  Husbandman*  **  Ye 
are  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves!* — not  of  oor  own 
operation, — it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  given  by  God,  given  freely,  and 
must  have  been  wholly  his  own  production,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 

Whatever  may  be  called  the  workmanship  of  a  person,  must  have  been 
made  by  him ;  but  of  believers  it  is  said,  "  Ye  are  his  workmanship,  crea- 
ted in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.*^  The  renovation  of  the  sonl  is  ss 
much  the  work  of  God^s  gracious  power,  as  any  article  which  he  has  made 
with  his  hands  is  the  work  of  an  artist.  It  has  always  been  regarded  ss 
a  glorious  exhibition  of  Divine  power,  when,  in  the  morning  of  creation, 
"  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  ;*'  but  the  work  of  illu- 
minating darkened  souls  is  as  much  the  work  of  God,  as  thie  lighting  up 
of  a  darkened  world.  <*  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus.'*  The  revelation  of  fu- 
ture events  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very  sig^ial  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  attributes ;  but  the  conveying  of  saving  knowledge  to  the  soul  is  as 
much  the  work  of  God,  and  is  described  by  the  very  same  word,  as  is  the 
folding  back  of  the  curtains  of  futurity,  and  shewing  to  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  the  state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
from  that  period  down  to  the  jend  of  time.  '*  And  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  fbrfiesk 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,**  Here  the  blessedness  of  Simon  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  revelation  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  not  by  <<  flesh  and  blood.^  Paul  also  ascribes  his  knowledge 
of  Christ  to  supernatural  and  internal  revelation :  **  But  when  it  pleased 
God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  hea- 
then." Paul  considered  his  natural  and  his  spiritual  birth  as  standing  on 
a  level,  in  regard  to  their  author ;  he  no  more  doubted  that  it  was  Grod 
who  had  **  revealed  his  Son  in  him,"  than  he  doubted  that  it  was  God 
who  had  separated  him  from  his  "  mother's  womb." 

We  shall  only  quote  another  passage : — *'  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I 
heard  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints,  cease 
not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers ;  that 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto 
you  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him :  the 
eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is 
the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance 
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in  the  saiDts,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  usward 
who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
dwn  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places," 

In  this  passage,  the  apostle  prays  that  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  would  give  unto  them  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  revelation  of  his  wilL**  This  surely 
shows,  that  in  his  estimation,  saving  knowledge  came  from  the  special 
teaching  of  grace,  and  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer.  This  is  further  ap- 
parent, from  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  seeking  this  in  their  behalf, 
**  That  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened,  that  ye  may 
know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance  in  the  saints."  He  wished  the  Epbesians  to  obtain  an  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  the  gospel.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  '*  opening  of  the  eyee  of  their 
understandings ;"  but  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  could  only  be  opened 
by  « the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will," 
for  which  reason,  Paul  prayed  that  the  God  and-  Father  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  would  give  them  that  spirit,  and,  therefore,  a  special  working 
of  the  Spirit  is  necessary  to  the  saviog  illumination  of  the  soul.  This  is 
sHU  more  evident  from  what  follows.  The  apostle  prayed  that  the  Epbe- 
sians <<  might  know  the  exceeding  greatness  of  bis  power  to  usward  who 
believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  d^,  and  set  him  at  his  own 
right  hand."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Paul  believed  and  taught  that 
there  is  a  very  wonderful  working  of  divine  power  in  the  souls  of  those 
that  believe.  It  is  here  not  only  called  power,  not  only  called  great 
power,  but  it  is  called  "  the  greatness  of  his  power;"  not  only  the  great- 
ness of  his  power,  but  '<  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power."  Nay,  to 
give  us  at  once  a  more  definite  and  a  more  exalted  idea  of  this  power,  it 
is  said  to  be  "  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he 
wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  heavenly  places."  The  power  that  is  exercised  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  is  analogous  to  that  which  was  put  forth  in  raising 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave,  and  conducting 
him  to  heaven.  So  far,  therefore,  is  it  from  being  the  case  that  no  spe- 
cial exertion  of  grace  is  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul ;  so  far  is 
it  from  being  the  case  that  men  are  able  to  work  all  the  work  by  their 
own  unaided  strength,  that  the  same  power  is  necessary  to  raise  them 
from  spiritual  death  and  to  prepare  them  for  glory,  which  was  exerted  in 
raising  our  Redeemer  from  the  grave,  and  exalting  him  to  <*  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high." 

We  might  refer  to  the  experience  of  all  believers,  whatever  their  sen- 
timents are,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox.  When  they  examine  their 
own  hearts,  or  fall  down  before  God  in  prayer,  they  all  unite  in  ascribing 
the  work  to  him.  When  they  look  into  the  heart  do  they  not  see  it  to 
be  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  ?  Do  they  not  com- 
plain that  they  are  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ?  Do  they  not  complain  that 
in  them  dwelleth  no  good  thing  ?  That  to  will  is  present,  but  to  do  they 
find  not  ?     Do  they  not  complain  that  there  is  a  law  in  their  members 
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warring  against  the  law  of  their  minda,  and  leading  them  into  captiTitj  to 
the  law  of  sin  in  their  inembers  ?  And  when  thej  fall  down  before  God 
in  prayer,  do  they  not  all  confess  their  nothingness,  emptioees,  and  in* 
sufficiency  ?  Do  they  not  pray  to  him  to  *<  create  in  them  a  clean  heart;* 
to  *<  work  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;**  to  breathe  oa  their  dry  bones 
and  make  them  to  live  ?  Do  they  not  ask  him  to  draw  them  with  tht 
cords  of  love,  and  with  the  bands  of  a  man  ?  And  do  not  all  these  imply  that 
whatever  they  may  maintain  before  men,  in  God's  sight,  they  are  mert 
petitioners,  who  must  ask  all  from  grace  ?  And  would  not  a  prayer 
framed  on  the  idea  of  man's  ability  be  worse  than  ridicolons?  If  a  omb 
should  say,  I  do  not  ask  anything  from  thee,  for  I  am  able  to  come  to 
thee  of  myself,  without  any  assistance  from  thy  grace  more  than  that 
which  is  possessed  by  all  men ;  would  not  this  be  blasphemy  and  not 
prayer  ?  In  religion,  men's  heads  are  in  general  better  than  their  hearts; 
but,  we  hope,  that  the  hearts  of  many  who  proclaim  the  self-auflBcieacy  of 
human  nature,  are  better  than  their  heads,  and  that  before  God  they  own 
and  ask  that  grace  which  they  deny ;  otherwise,  if  they  have  soch  opinioai 
of  themselves  before  God,  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  know 
nothing  about  sin,  nothing  about  themselves,  and  nothing  about  Grod»  ai 
they  ought  to  know. 

In  the  last  place,  we  remark,  that  the  consummation  of  salvation  is  af 
grace.  Although  man  had  never  fallen,  it  would  have  been  great  and 
undeserved  favour  to  have  raised  him,  afrer  a  short  period  of  probation, 
to  dwell  in  a  higher  world  and  among  a  nobler  order  of  creatnrea.  How 
much  more  is  it  of  grace  to  admit  fallen  men  to  fill  these  thrones  from 
which  the  angels  fell  by  transgression  into  hell  I  None  can  merit  such 
an  elevation,  and  all  are  unmeet  for  it :  even  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
the  very  best  man  is  most  unmeet  for  the  society  of  those  high  and 
glorified  spirits  which  surround  God's  throne,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple.  In  taking  the  soul  to  heaven  at  death,  we  have  aa 
act  of  great  and  wonderful  grace.  And  thougii  the  body  then  is  laid  in 
the  earth,  and  turns  to  corruption,  it  is  that  g^ce  may  be  shown  in  its 
resurrection  and  reconstruction  in  a  more  glorious  form.  And  at  the  re- 
surrection morn,  the  topstone  of  salvation  shall  be  put  on,  with  shoutings 
of  grace,  grace  unto  it.  Then  man  shall  be  a  perfect  spirit,  dwelling  in 
a  glorious  body.  And  will  it  not  be  grace,  great  and  wonderful  grace,  to 
see  the  full  and  complete  human  nature  in  heaven — walking  on  the  golden 
streets — conversing  with  angels — engaged  in  the  most  exalted  contem- 
plations and  employments.  Eighty  years  of  heaven  woald  be  much,  bat 
their  lease  of  it  shall  be  for  ever.  **  They  shall  be  made  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  go  no  more  out.'* — **  Their  path*'  in  heaven,  as  it  was 
on  earth,  **  shall  be  like  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 

Thus  the  purpose  of  salvation  is  of  grace — the  plan  of  salvation  is  of 
grace — the  revelation  of  salvation  is  of  grace— >the  offer  of  salvation  is  of 
grace — ^the  application  of  salvation  is  of  grace — the  consummation  of  sal- 
vation is  of  grace. 

Grace,  therefore,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  salvation ;  it  is  a 
divine  woof  that  runs  through  the  whole  web.  Hence  see  a  test  by 
which  to  try  doctrine.   That  doctrine  which  does  not  glorify  grace,  which. 
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in  regard  to  every  blessing  of  salvation,  does  not  make  the  graciona  will 
of  God  precede  the  will  of  ronn,  is  not  saving  doctrine ;  **  For  bj  grace 
are  je  saved.**  It  may  be  the  doctrine  of  sincere  and  earnest  men,  it  may 
prodnce  excitement,  bat  this  excitement  is  nothing  else  than  the  galvan- 
izing of  the  creature,  that  by  his  striving  and  struggling  he  may  imitate 
the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  which  in  due  time  will  subside  into  torport 
and  apathy,  and  death. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  to  ascribe  all  to  grace  is  a  doctrine  of  self-annihi« 
lation,  a  doctrine  that  reduces  man  to  nothing.  It  is  the  very  opposite* 
Such  dependence  upon  a  creature  would  be  the  ruin  of  independence,  it 
would  be  self-annihilation.  But  dependence  on  God  is  man's  indepen- 
denoe ;  subjection  to  God  is  man's  liberty ;  to  be  filled  with  the  fulnesa 
of  God  is  man*s  sufficiency.  <*  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.** 
<*  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  that  strengtheneth  me.**  *<  When  I 
am  weak  then  am  I  strong." 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  action  of  divine  grace  takes  away,  or  in  the 
least  infringes  man's  true  liberty  as  a  rational  and  responsible  creature. 
The  freedom  of  Lazarus,  whether  in  mind  or  in  body,  was  not  diminished 
because  he  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the  Saviour ;  the  fret 
agency  of  Adam  was  not  the  less  because  he  had  no  hand  in  bis  own  crea* 
tion ;  the  liberty  of  no  man  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that  he  owes  his  ex* 
istence  to  a  cause  extrinsic  to  himself.  And  though  God,  in  regeneration* 
were  literally  raising  the  soul  from  a  natural  as  well  as  a  spiritual  death, 
Uioagh  he  were  literally  making  men  anew,  there  would  be  in  this  nothing 
ineoQsistent  with  the  liberty  and  moral  responsibility  of  the  soul.  Much 
less,  therefore,  is  this  the  case  when  the  death  from  which  they  are  de« 
Itvered  is  a  death  in  sin,  when  the  life  to  which  they  are  restored  is  spi- 
ritoal  life,  a  life  which  is  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  on  the 
spirit  of  man,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  spiritual  results.  The  action, 
of  spirit  upon  spirit,  for  the  production  of  spiritual  results,  must  of  ne« 
eeseity  be  spiritual,  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  than  spiritual;  and, 
therefore,  the  charge  brought  against  this  doctrine  of  converting  man 
into  a  machine,  is  a  narrow,  superficial,  material  view  of  the  subject, 
which  a  little  consideration  might  correct  in  any  mind  capable  of  reflec- 
tion. And  in  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  man  is  concerned,  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  of  a  privative,  restraining  nature,  it  does  not  take  away  from 
man  any  perfection  that  he  possesses,  or  in  the  least  prevent  him  from  its 
exercise.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is 
perfective  in  its  nature,  it  gives  to  man  good  which  he  had  not,  it  restores 
what  sin  had  taken  away,  it  frees  from  the  dominion  which  sin  and  Satan 
bad  usurped,  and  to  charge  an  agency  so  merciful  and  benignant,  so 
adapted  to  the  soul's  nature,  and  so  calculated  to  promote  its  advance- 
ment, with  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  is  just  as  if  one  should  be 
charged  with  abridging  the  liberty  of  slaves  because  he  procured  their 
emancipation,  or  of  prisoners  because  he  opened  the  doors  of  the  dungeon 
in  which  they  had  been  long  immured,  and  knocked  off  the  fetters  with 
which  they  had  long  been  bound.  God  draws  <<  with  the  cords  of  love,  and 
with  the  bands  of  a  man," — with  **  the  cords  of  love,"  to  show  that  it  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  action,  which  man  follows  voluntarily, — with  **  the 
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bands  of  a  man,**  to  show  its  accordance  with  our  rational  and  respoo* 
sible  nature. 

And,  while  the  application  of  redemption  is  of  grade,  this  in  no  d^^ree  ex- 
cuses man,  for  man's  inability  is  not  only  sinful,  his  inability  is  sin  itsblp. 
He  cannot  come  becanse  he  will  not  come ;  he  will  not  come  because  he  loTei 
sin  more  than  deliverance  from  sin,  and  he  loTes  sin  more  than  holineis, 
because  his  nature  is  depraved  by  sin.  Unbelief  is  the  concentrated  expres- 
sion of  man's  depraved  and  rebellious  nature.  There  is  not  an  elemoit  of 
evil  in  the  soul,  body,  or  spirit  of  man,  which  does  not  yield  its  contfiba- 
tion  to  the  formation  of  unbelief.  It  is  generated,  nourished,  strengthened, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  **  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind." 
There  is  not  a  carnal,  a  covetous,  a  sordid,  a  selfish,  a  sensual,  an  on- 
worthy,  a  base,  a  criminal  feeling,  that  does  not  lend  its  influence  to  be- 
gin, to  continue,  or  to  increase  unbelief.  It  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  all 
evils,  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  man  is  likest  Satan,  the  fether  of 
lies,  in  which  he  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  nature  of  Jehovah, 
God  of  truth,  and  a  state  of  soul  which  is  opposed  to  all  his  holy  com- 
mandments. *<  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  but^  from  iti 
composition,  while  he  remains  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  unbelief.  The  unbeliever,  even  apart  from  his  actions, 
IS  condemned  already,  because  his  whole  nature  is  in  a  state  of  alienatioD« 
rebellion,  and  hostility  against  God,  and  proven  to  be  so  by  his  refosii^ 
to  submit  to  the  God  of  holiness  and  mercy  as  revealed  to  him  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  by  persisting  in  his  opposition  in  spite  of  all  the  authority 
of  God  addressing  him  in  the  law,  and  all  the  tenderness  of  God  en* 
treating  him  in  the  gospel. 

This  doctrine  viewed  in  its  scriptural  relations,  ought  not  to  be  con« 
sidered  as  any  hindrance  to  activity  and  diligence,  but  as  being,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  encouragement  to  personal  exertion.  The  doctrine 
of  scripture  on  this  subject  is  not  a  mere  barren  negation ;  it  contains  a 
positive  element  of  life  and  energy ;  it  points  to  a  source  of  energy  suf- 
ficient, in  itself,  for  the  renovation  of  our  whole  race.  The  scripture  not 
only  says  man  cannot,  it  also  says  God  can.  It  discovers  human  weak- 
ness, in  order  to  lead  the  soul  to  trust  in  the  almighty  and  **  everlasting 
strength  of  the  Lord  Jehovah."  **  With  man,  indeed,  it  is  impossible," 
that  brings  down  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  and  lays  them  low  for  ever  in 
the  dust.  "  But  with  God  all  things  are  possible :"  this  may  awaken  hope 
from  her  slumbers,  and  cause  her  to  spread  her  drooping  wings  and  look 
upward ;  for  here  is  a  power  that  can  enable  the  soul  to  **  mount  up  on 
wings  as  the  eagle."  However  low,  O  sinner  I  you  may  have  fallen  into 
the  pit,  however  deep  you  may  have  sunk  into  the  mire  of  depravity,  God 
is  able  with  "  the  cords  of  love  and  the  bands  of  a  man  "  '*  to  take  you 
from  this  fearful  pit  and  from  this  miry  clay,  and  to  set  your  feet  on  a 
rock,  and  establish  your  goings."  No  man  can  come  unless  God  draw 
him,  but  there  is  no  man  whom  God  cannot  draw.  God  is  willing  to  give 
to  every  sinner  who  asks  him  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  and  ought 
not  all  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  say,  '<  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
and  renew  within  me  a  right  spirit  ?"  If  we  had  to  depend  on  ourselves, 
if  we  had  no  hope  but  in  our  own  ability,  we  might  sit  down  in  despair ; 
for  we  would  be  as  unable  to  ascend  in  spirit  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  as 
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we  are  by  all  our  contriTances  to  rise  above  the  attraction  of  our  globe, 
and  wing  oar  way  to  another  planet.  But  the  promise  of  divine  as* 
iistance,  the  promise  that  God  will  « help  us,  and  that  righ(  early/'  in 
all  our  endeavours,  this  should  rouse,  and  excite,  and  animate  us  to  the 
greatest  diligence,  and  constancy,  and  earnestness  in  working  out  our  own 
salvation.  **  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
U  is  God  that  worketh  in  you^  both  to  unit  and  to  doJ* 

Salvation  being  of  grace,  the  most  rebellious  have  access  to  the  Father 
on  the  mercy-seat ;  the  guiltiest  have  access  to  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  for  the  most  abandoned,  and  depraved,  and  hardened,  there  is 
access  to  **  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Every  sinner  has  access  to 
the  grace  of  a  three- one  God,  and  in  the  way  of  using  all  God's  appointed 
means,  as  means  of  grace,  as  means  of  coming  to  Christ,  and  to  God  in 
Christy  in  aiming  to  cast  himself  on  the  merits  of  Christ  for  pardon,  on 
the  fulness  of  Christ  for  sanctification,  on  the  grace  of  the  Godhead  as- 
revealed  in  Christ  for  a  whole  salvation, — every  sinner  in  the  way  of  do* 
ing  this  with  diligence,  and  earnestness,  and  prayer,  may  be  sure  of  a 
gracious  reception.  "  While  yet  a  great  way  off,"  God  will  come  out 
and  meet  you,  he  will  admit  you  into  his  favour,  and  adopt  you  into 
his  family*  and  treat  you  as  his  beloved  son,  and  there  shall  be  *'joy  in 
heaven  before  the  angels,"  because  another  soul  has  been  bom  for  glory, 
and  that  joy  shall  ascend  above  the  loftiest  of  the  angelic  ranks,  it  shall 
sparkle  in  the  throne  of  the  Godhead,  it  shall  delight  the  heart  of  our 
glorified  Redeemer  who  "  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satis* 


CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
OF  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  1742. 

Although  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  or  original  in  the  following 
paper,  yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ongioal  Secession  Magazine.  It  is  expressive  of  real  religion,  as  felt  and 
manifested  by  a  Christian  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  although  the  writer 
was  not  a  Seceder,  yet  be  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  disciple  of  oar 
common  Lord ;  and  at  the  present  moment  four  or  five  of  his  descendenta 
are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

A  Record  or  Memorial 

Of  God*s  loving-kindness  to  William  Mitchell,  at  Spittleton,  in  the 
Parish  of  Ratho,  about  eight  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  upon  the  old 
road  to  Glasgow ;  and  bis  Resolutions  in  every  day  life. 

JEaster  Spittleton,  the  2d  of  August  1742. 

I  have  often  thought,  that  one  great  cause,  why  God  bides  His  face 
from  His  servants,  and  why  He  keeps  them  in  doubts  and  fears  all  their 
life  long ;  and  makes  them  go  mourning  as  it  were  to  their  graves — to  be 
Unbelief — calling  in  question  the  faithfulness  of  God.  This  keeps  them 
from  imitating  Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  Go<l  in  prayer  and  prevailed. 

Oar  Saviour  assures  us  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  snffereth  violence 
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and  the  ▼iolent  take  it  by  force.'*  If  a  man's  affections  are  really  raited  abore 
this  earth,  and  placed  in  heaven  where  his  treasure  is,  be  cannoi  in  my 
opinion  satisfy  himself  as  to  his  state  better  than  by  continaed  imponotiity 
in  prayer,  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  (whose  secrets  are  witb  them  that  fear 
Him,)  for  evidences  of  His  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  What  greater  ^evidence 
of  His  love  can  we  desire  or  expect,  than  to  have  the  truth  of  His  own 
procions  word  confirmed  in  our  souls  ?  How  can  we  enjoy  peace  till  wa 
believe  the  Scriptures  ? — not  only  by  assenting  to  their  truth  as  Devils 
do — or  as  the  worst  of  men  do,  by  the  powerful  persnaaioua  of  natural 
conscience.  Who  cannot  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  commands  and 
threatenings  of  God's  Law  ?  We  most  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  merely 
assenting  to  the  truth  of  God's  word — we  must  give  our  heart's  oonseat 
to  it,  and  with  our  whole  soul  say  that  the  commandment  ia  holy,  jmt, 
and  good.  We  must  not  be  bearers  of  the  word  only,  but  we  must  be 
doers  of  it.  We  must  receive  it  with  faith  and  love,  lay  k  up  in  our 
hearts,  and  practise  it  in  our  lives.  Until  we  can  say,  from  a  sense  of 
God's  love  to  us,  **  O  the  height  and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  love  of  God,  who  spared  not  His  own  beloved  Son,  bat 
gave  Him  up  to  the  death  for  us ;  and  gives  Him  to  us,  shall  he  not  give 
us  also  sensible  evidences  of  His  love  to  us  in  particular  ?  That  hence* 
forth  we  may  go  on  in  our  Christian  journey  rejoicing  in  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation." 

With  regard  to  my  own  experience,  I  record  it  for  the  glory  of  God. 
I  prayed  frequently ;  but,  alas !  as  frequently  arose  from  prayer,  without 
knowing  whether  or  not  I  was  accepted  in  the  Beloved — till  the  17tb  of 
Juno,  in  the  year  1742, — when  God,  I  am  sure,  put  it  into  my  heart  to 
petition  Him  in  the  manner  above  spoken  of.  In  this  exercise  I  was 
enlarged  above  the  power  of  nature,  assisted  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 
It  pleased  God  to  bless  that  part  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  to  my  comfort  and 
confirmation,  in  John's  Gospel,  J  7th  chap.  17th  verse,  '<  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth."  But,  especially,  the  last  clause  of 
the  verse  came  home  with  such  power  upon  my  mind,  that  I  can  no  more 
doubt  of  the  love  of  God,  than  I  would  have  done,  if  He  bad  sent  an  angel 
to  tell  me  His  word  was  truth.  And  we  are  told,  if  we  believe  not  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  neither  will  we  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead. 

About  this  time,  I  had  such  manifestations  of  His  love,  as  have  kept 
roe  ever  since  from  questioning  His  love  to  me.  On  Sabbath  immediately 
after  this,  which  was  the  20th  of  June,  I  had  an  opportunity  put  to  my 
hand  of  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  my  now  exalted  Redeemer  in  the 
West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  strength  of  GTod  I  have  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength  ever  since.  Althongh  I  have  been  assailed  with  the 
temptations  of  Satan,  yet  I  am  sure  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  me. 
We  must  quit  ourselves  like  men  antl  be  strong.  Being  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  we  must  go  on  conquering  and  striv- 
ing to  conquer  all  our  lusts,  until  we  are  made  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  who  loved  us,  and  who  hatli  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  bis 
own  blood. 

I  went  yesterday  (Sabbath)  to  the  West  Kirk  agun,  and  there  renewed 
ay  former  engagements — to  be   the  Lord's,  by  a  tolemn  taking  the 
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Almighty  God — all  the  huly  aiigfU — and  all  the  people  there  present— aa 
witnesses  of  the  resolutions  I  then  had,  and  still  have,  of  being  for  the  Lord 
•nd  not  for  another — to  be  his  wholly,  only  and  for  ever ;  being  assured 
that  He  is  fiiithfal  who  bath  promised  to  keep  me  by  bis  mighty  power 
through  faith  unto  salvation. 

Because  I  cannot  go  tliere  this  day  to  return  my  tribute  of  praiie  and 
thankfulness,  I  have  set  it  apart  as  a  day  wherein  I  am  to  contemplate  the 
goodness,  condescension,  and  love  of  my  glorious  Redeemer,  in  whom  all 
the  teed  of  Israel  shall  be  justified  and  shall  glory. 

0  my  soul  bless  God  the  Lord,  and  not  be  forgetful  of  all  his  gracious 
benefits. 

Seeing  ray  Maker  hath  condescended  to  be  my  Husband,  and  hath 
taken  me  to  be  his  Spouse,  I  am  resolved,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
grace, 

I.  To  part  with  all  other  lords  which  have  had  dominion  over  me,  and 
to  be  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for  another.  For  it  were  the  worst  kind  of 
adultery,  after  I  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gifts  and  been  made  partaker 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God  and  the  power* 
of  the  world  to  come — for  me  to  depart  from  my  Husband.  He  who  » 
ibe  cbiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely. 

IL  I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  to  be  humble  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt  me  in  due  time.  For  pride  is  one 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  devil  wherever  it  appears.  Our  blessed  He- 
ileeroer  showed  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  humility,  and  he  that  would  be 
hb  disciple  must  walk  even  as  he  walked. 

lU.  1  am  resolved,  grace  assisting  me,  to  be  patient  under  affliction. 
Knowing  I  shall  not  be  afflicted  above  what  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bear, 
and  also  that  the  light  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment  will  work  for 
me  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  If  we  do  well  and 
suffer  for  it ;  we  take  it  patiently — this  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
For  even  hereunto  were  we  called,  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

IV.  lam  resolved,  by  grace  assisting  me,  to  be  content  with  my  condition 
in  life,  knowing  that  to  grudge  at  the  providence  of  God  is  a  heinous  sin, 
and  would  be  an  evidence  that  I  did  not  believe  that  promise  of  my 
Saviour,  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  seek  first  the  king* 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

V.  I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  have  universal  charity,  with- 
out which  I  would  be  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  I  will  ex- 
tend it  not  only  to  those  who  are  of  the  same  party  with  myself,  and  to 
those  whose  judgments  in  most  things  run  parallel  with  mine  own,  but 
will  also  cherish  benevolence  towards  those  who  are  really  mine  enemies. 

1  ara  resolved  to  love  my  neighbours  as  myself.  I  wish  them  the  same 
degree  of  happiness  with  myself,  and  am  enabled  to  pray,  "  Father  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Knowing  the  Spirit  of  God  saith, 
that  though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  my  body  to  be  burned, 
if  I  want  charity  it  availeth  me  nothing.  If  any  man  say  that  he  loveth 
God,  yet  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

VI.  I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  pay  a  universal  obedience  to 
all  Hb  commandments  without  exception.     Believing  that  to  be  the  best 
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way  of  knowing  myself  and  shewing  my  lofe  to  Grod,  efea  to  othei%  hf 
giving  obedience  to  all  his  comniaiidmenU. 

O  Lord,  give  me  grace  to  perform  these  resolationa,  at  one  who  ntSkf 
believes  that  then  art  acquainted  wiih  his  most  aecrei  tbongfata,  and  seat 
every  thing  he  acts  in  this  world. 

And  to  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  I  anhscribeall 
the  glory,  Amen.  William  Mitcubll. 

Christian  Reader^  May  yon  not  learn  the  following  letaooa  firom  tUi 
record  of  Christian  experience  and  onresorved  snrrend^  of  benrt  and  life 
onto  the  Lord. 

That  there  is  an  openness  of  heart,  and  a  plainneaa  and  eimplidty  of 
manner,  in  the  experience  expressed  and  the  resolntions  recorded,  which 
show  that  true  religion  is  the  same  wherever  it  b  found  in  every  age  aid 
condition  of  life. 

That  vital  godliness  is  something  very  difiPerent  from  mere  aentimeBtal- 
ism.  It  is  not  a  dreamy  evanescent  thing,  which  exdtea  the  feelings  fort 
short  time  and  is  gone  for  ever.  That  it  is  a  rational  and  practica]  matter— 
a  receiving  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  and  a  walking  in  him — a  principle  in* 
planted  and  a  practice  observed — a  living  in  the  Spirit  and  a  walking  a 
Him  in  all  holy  conversation. 

That  real  religion  in  Scotland  in  former  dsLjn  manifested  itself  not  m 
much  in  reading  books  as  in  studying  the  Scriptures — in  pondering  over 
and  praying  over  the  One  Booky  the  Word  of  God.  Not  so  much  in  hes^ 
ing  and  telling  some  new  thing,  as  in  conversing  about  old  truths,  the  doe- 
trines,  the  precepts,  and  the  promises  recorded  in  the  oldest  of  all  booki, 
the  bible ;  and  in  making  practical  application  of  these  in  self-dedication— 
in  solemn  personal  covenanting,  and  in  resolutions  to  exemplify  the  gospel 
of  Christ  in  every  day  life.  And  that  even  among  the  humbler  classes  ia 
Scotland  Christians,  both  male  and  female,  seem  frequently  to  have  writtea 
out  and  signed  the  resolutions  they  formed  and  the  personal  covenants  they 
entered  into  in  secret  before  God. 

Finally,  That  we  may  know  in  what  measure  we  have  experienced  and 
do  exemplify  this  sober,  rational,  and  scriptural — this  old-&ahioned  and 
practica]  religion, — ^let  each  of  us,  in  the  light  of  the  bible,  carefully  ex- 
amine our  own  history,  and  deeply  search  our  own  hearts. 


CHRIST  LIFTED  UP. 

A  Sermon  bt  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Chalmebs  of  Haddinqtoh. 
Preached  befobb  the  Communion,  March  1809. 

Psalm  ex.  7.    <<  Therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head." 

It  is  a  certain  and  a  very  comfortable  truth  that  Christ  died.  He  aetn- 
ally  came  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  continued  in  it  for  a  time.  His 
body  lay  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  grave,  not  animated  by  a.living  soul,  hot 
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in  a  state  of  separation  from  it.  This  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  is  the 
chief  ground  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  people.  This  is  the  g^reat  event 
which  we  are  met  this  day  to  commemorate,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per,— an  event  of  all  others  the  most  wonderful,  that  "  Christ  died,"  that 
^  the  Lord  of  glory,"  and  **  the  prince  of  life,"  was  '*  crucified  and  slain." 
And  this,  however  strange  it  may  appear  in  the  eye  of  carnal  man,  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  gloriation  of  God's  saints.  **  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ.'*  But  they  would  have 
no  such  reason  to  glory  in  his  having  died,  had  they  not  also  to  consider 
him  as  having  risen  from  the  dead.  The  grave  is  only  "  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay,"  not  the  place  where  he  is  still  lying,  lliat  glorious  per- 
son whose  body  once  Jay  in  Joseph's  tomb,  is  now  sitting  upon  God's 
throne,  according  to  the  view  that  is  given  of  him  in  this  psalm,  and  par* 
dcolarly  in  the  text  before  us,  *<  Therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head." 

The  careful  reader  will  at  once  see  that  this  psalm  refers  wholly  to 
Christ.  There  are  some  of  David's  psalms,  as  well  as  other  passages  of 
•criptare.  that  are  to  be  considered  as  bearing  a  two-fold  application,  a 
primary  application  to  the  type,  and  an  ultimate  and  special  application  to 
the  antitype.  But  that  before  us  can  bear  no  proper  application,  except 
to  onr  glorious  redeemer.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  scriptures  furnish- 
es as  with  a  sufficient  key  for  the  opening  of  it,  in  the  frequent  appli- 
cations that  are  made  of  it  to  him.  So  Christ  himself,  in  a  discourse 
which  he  had  with  the  Pharisees,  expressly  quotes  and  applies  what  lies 
in  verse  1st  to  himself;  Matthew  xxii.  42-44,  *«  Saying,  what  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?  Whose  son  is  be  ?  They  say  unto  him,  the  son  of  David.  He 
saith  onto  them,  how  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  the 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool."  And  verse  4th  is  frequently  applied  to  him  by 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  can  apply  to  none  else,  as 
particularly,  Heb.  v.  5,  6.  ^  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be 
made  an  high  priest ;  but  be  that  said  onto  him.  Thou  art  my  son,  to- 
day have  I  begotten  thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  place>  thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 

In  verse  first,  David,  under  a  supernatural  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  speaks  of  what  passed  in  the  council  of  peace  between  two  glorious 
persons.  <*  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand." 
It  is  the  address  of  Jehovah,  the  father,  unto  his  beloved  son,  the  blessed  me- 
diator. The  psalmist  speaks  of  him  with  special  appropriation  and  interest, 
calling  him  '*  my  Lord. '  It  is  a  different  word,  and  literally  signifies  *<  my 
foundation^  my  bant  on  which  I  rest."  This  glorious  person,  who  is  to 
come  incarnate,  and  descending  in  David's  line,  was  to  become  **  his  son/' 
"  to  be  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fiesh,"  yet  David  con- 
fesses him  his  Lord.  "  Jehovah  said  onto  my  Lord,"  and  what  was  here 
said  unto  him,  was  not,  and  never  can  be  said  onto  any  other ;  **  sit  thoo  at 
my  right  hand.*'  This  contained,  Jehovah,  the  Father's  agreement  to  exalt 
him  to  heaven  and  glory,  as  God,  man,  mediator,  to  secore  complete  vic- 
tory over  all  his  enemies.  And  this  coold  have  no  relation,  no  application 
whatever  to  David,  the  type,  or  to  any  of  his  lineal  soccessors ;  for  al- 
though the  Lord  exalted  David  highly  in  taking  him  from  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  setting  him  opon  the  throne  of  Israel,  yet  neither  to  him,  nor 
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to  the  highest  angel  above,  did  he  ever  say,  at  anj  time,  <<  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 

Downward  in  the  psalm,  we  have  a  view  of  Christ's  promised  success 
in  the  administration  of  all  his  mediatory  office,  of  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  triumphing  over  all  the  opposition 
that  should  be  made  to  it,  and  in  this  last  verse  of  the  psalm  we  have  a 
view  of  him,  both  in  his  humble  and  in  his  exalted  estate.  <*  He  shall 
drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way,  thereof  shall  he  lift  up  the  head." 

We  shall  not  consume  time  in  narrating  the  different  meanings  affixed 
to  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  by  different  persons.  The  words  are  evi- 
dently metaphorical.  Some  view  them  as  a  figurative  representatioo  of 
the  support  that  Christ's  human  nature  should  have,  in  going  through  his 
course  of  humiliation  on  earth.  He  was  to  partake  of  divine  supports  and 
refreshments,  to  prevent  the  human  nature  from  fainting  or  sinking  down, 
under  the  load  of  suffering  he  had  to  bear.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  he  was  in  this  respect  strengthened  and  borne  up  according  to  what 
was  promised  him  by  Jehovah  the  father.  Some  understand  At  as 
pointing  out  that  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  victory  over  his 
enemies,  like  a  successful  warrior  who  loses  no  time  in  taking  any  more 
refreshment  than  what  a  brook  running  in  the  way  affords  him  ;  like 
Jonathan,  who  tasted  of  the  honey  that  dropped  in  the  wood  when  he  was 
in  pursuit  of  the  Philistines.  But  we  rather  consider  this  clause  as  re- 
ferring to  the  final  sufferings  which  our  Lord  had  to  undergo,  and  which 
must  be  all  inflicted  upon  him,  and  borne  by  him  to  the  uttermost,  in 
order  to  a  complete  atonement  for  sin  and  the  redemption  of  his  elect 
people.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  scriptures,  to  compare  afflictions  to 
waters  or  floods,  and  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  rolling  one  upon  the  back 
of  another.  Psalm  Ixxxii.  7  :  '*  Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and 
thou  hast  afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves."  The  word  brook  in  our 
version  does  not  indeed  convey  an  idea  of  any  thing  distressing  or  fright- 
ful.  It  means  a  small,  gentle,  smoothly  flowing  stream.  But  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  original  word  denotes  a  torrent,  or  powerful  flood  of 
waters,  and  conveys  such  an  idea  as  is  expressed  by  the  Church.  Psalm 
cxxiv.  4  :  "  Then  the  waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone 
over  our  soul :  then  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul."  The 
waters  of  affliction  and  wrath  that  run  in  the  way  to  heaven,  and  which 
the  glorious  surety  had  to  drink  up  and  exhaust,  were  proud,  mighty  and 
tempestuous,  so  we  find  him  complaining  in  another  Psalm  Ixix.  1,  2. 
"  Save  me,  O  God,  for  the  waters  are  come  into  my  soul,  I  sink  in  deep 
mire,  where  there  is  no  standing ;  I  am  come  unto  deep  waters,  whero  the 
floods  overflow  me." 

These  waters  run,  sirs,  in  cor  way  to  heaven,  and  we  would  have 
been  all  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  them  for  ever,  if  the  great  surety  of 
the  New  Covenant  had  not  engaged  to  exhaust  them,  imd  so  open  up 
the  way  for  us  to  God,  through,  as  it  were,  the  flood.  It  was  with 
allusion  to  the  very  same  thing  that  be  said,  **  This  cup,  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  The  cup  which  we  deserved 
to  have  had  put  into  our  hands,  was  put  into  his,  and  he  drank  it.  Just 
so,  under  another  figure,  he  is  here  represented  as  drinking  and  drying 
up  the  mighty  torrent  of  divine  wrath  that  lay  in  oar  way  to  glory. 
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The  meaning  is,  that  he  went  through  the  whole  of  his  serving  and  suffer- 
ing work  on  earth,  as  mediator,  or  as  he  himself  sajs  elsewhere,  ^  He 
finished  the  work  that  was  given  htm  to  do,"  and  then  the  promise  fol- 
lows in  the  words  of  oar  text,  **  Therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head."  The 
connection  between  his  hnmiliation  and  exaltation  here,  is  the  very  same 
■8  stated  by  the  apostle,  Philippians  ii.  8  :  **  And  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
eren  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name." 

This  exaltation  is  spoken  of  in  the  text  by  his  *<  lifting  up  the  head." 
The  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  an  enemy  is  expressed  by  his  being 
Mfuihle  to  lift  up  the  head  again.  Thus  it  was  said  of  the  Midianites, 
when  thqr  were  subdued  before  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Gideon,  that  they  "  lifted  up  their  head  no  more."  (Judges  viii.  28.) 
The  lifting  up  of  the  head  denotes  restoration  from  a  state  of  sorrow, 
depresBioB,  or  subjection  to  an  enemy.  Thus  the  Psalmist  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  deliverance  he  had  wrought  him,  says.  Psalm 
iii.  8 :  ^  But  thou  O  Lord,  art  a  shield  for  me,  my  glory,  and  the  lifter 
up  of  my  head  ;'*  and  confiding  in  God  for  deliverance,  he  says.  Psalm  xxvii. 
€:  ^And  now  shall  my  head  be  lifted  above  mine  enemies,  round  about  me ;" 
and  it  is  said  Jeremiah  lii.  31,  that  *<  the  King  of  Babylon  lifted  up  the 
head  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  prison, 
and  set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in 
Babylon.**  In  like  manner  after  our  Lord  drank  the  torrent  in  the  way, 
after  he  had  finished  his  whole  course  of  humiliation  and  suffering  on 
earth,  his  "  head  was  lifted  up."  **  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from 
judgment,  and  exalted  to  a  state  of  inconceivable  glory  and  triumph.  The 
Psidmist  David  had  to  speak  of  it  in  his  day  as  a  future  event,  a  thing 
that  would  be,  but  we  have  now  to  consider  it  with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion and  assurance,  as  an  event  that  has  already  taken  place.  '*  He 
drank  of  the  brook  in  the  way,  and  he  hath  lifted  up  the  head." 

In  speaking  a  little  upon  this  subject,  we  may, — 

First,  Make  a  few  remarks  relating  to  it ; 

Second,  Consider  in  what  character  Christ  lifted  up  the  head  ; 

Third,  Mention  some  things  following  upon  his  doing  so ; 

And  then  apply  the  whole. 

I.  A  few  remarks  relating  to  this  subject. 

1.  That  Christ's  head  was  once  bowed  down.  This  is  evidently  sup- 
posed, in  his  having  «  lifted  it  up."  Having  come  in  the  human  nature 
to  act  in  the  room  and  stead  of  a  number  of  guilty  and  condemned  sinners, 
iie  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  a  very  low  state.  He  must  not  only 
be ''  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  through  the  whole 
ooorae  of  an  afflicted  life,  but  his  head  must  at  last  be  bowed  down  under 
the  stroke  of  death.  Hence,  John  xix.  30,  '*  when  Jeans  therefore  had 
received  the  vinegar,  he  said  it  is  finished :  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
gave  vp  the  ghost." 

In  cmer  that  the  redemption  of  sinners  might  be  attained,  this  glorious 
person  who  undertook  to  be  their  Redeemer,  must  **  be  brought  to  the 
dkst  ^  death."    The  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  grace,  according  to  the 
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New  Covenant,  made  this  absolutely  neoetaary.  God*8  gracicras  deaign  was 
to  save  a  number  of  lost  sinners,  in  the  way  of  haying  ^  thor  tranigres- 
sions  finished^"  and  <*  an  end  made  of  their  sins,  reconciliation  for  their 
iniquity,  and  everlasting  righteousness  brooght  in.**  Bot  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  these  ends  could  l^  gained  unless  **  the  Messiah  be  cat  oC"*!^ 
his  head  bowed  down  in  death.  Without  this,  the  sin  that  was  imputed 
to  him  could  not  be  atoned  for. 

Or,  if  he  **  suffered  for  our  sins"  so  as  to  '*  bring  us  to  God,"  he  must 
of  necessity  be  **  put  to  death  in  the  flesh.**  (jod  the  Father,  acting  as  a 
righteous  and  incensed  judge,  demanded  the  full  infliction  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law  curse  upon  him,  and  this,  among  other  penal  evila,  indndad 
death ;  and  therefore  he  must  actually  die.  His  head  moat  be  bowed 
down  and  laid  low  in  the  grave ;  and  all  this  he  voluntary  submitted  to» 
as  is  implied  in  his  **  bowing  the  head.*'  His  love  to  his  elect  sheep,  aa 
well  as  his  concern  for  his  Father^s  glory,  led  him  to  do  so,  as  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  redeemed  from  death.  John  x.  11,  **  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep." 

2.  That  Christ  finished  that  great  work  which  was  preparatory  to  his 
exaltation.  His  having  <*  lifted  up  the  head,"  supposes  his  having  gone 
through  all  the  deeps,  and  performed  all  the  works  of  his  humbled  estate. 
He  did  not,  he  could  not  have  lifted  up  the  head  in  a  state  of  glonous 
exaltation,  if  he  had  not  previously  gone  through  all  the  course  of  ser- 
vice and  suffering  that  was  allotted  to  him.  So  much  is  evident  from 
that  prayer  and  supplication  which  he  offered  up  to  his  holy  Father, 
John  xviL  4  and  5  :  *<  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do,  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thoa 
me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  When  he  spake  these  words  his  work  was  not  actually  and 
completely  finished,  but  it  was  drawing  near  to  a  close,  as  it  waa  to  be 
finished  the  very  next  day.  And  he  was  so  determined  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  was  so  certain  that  he  would  bring  it  all  to  a  successful  and 
satisfactory  termination,  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  if  already  quite  over.  **  I 
have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  It  was  finished  in 
his  '<  lowering  the  head  and  giving  up  the  ghost."  Thus  law  and  justice 
got  all  that  could  be  demanded  from  nim,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  ains  of 
his  people.  The  penalty  of  death  was  contained  in  the  law-curse,  and 
this  being  the  case,  he  not  only  suffered  his  head  to  be  wounded  and 
pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  but  he  bowed  it  down  under  the  sentence 
of  the  law-curse,  and  <*  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Though  he 
was  the  eternal  and  beloved  son  of  the  Father,  yet  justice  could  not,  and 
did  not  silow  the  least  abatement  in  the  exaction  of  the  sentence  against 
him  as  a  public  surety.  He  was  brought  as  low,  and  his  head  laid  as  low 
as  justice  could  ask  or  require  of  him. 

3.  That  Christ  actually  rose  from  the  dead.  This  waa  the  first  atep 
of  his  exaltation,  and  is  primarily  meant  in  the  text.  When  he  died  be 
«  bowed  the  head ;"  when  he  rose,  he  "  lifted  it  up"  again.  Since  be 
finished  his  great  work  of  meritorious  mediation  in  his  death,  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  continue  under  the  power  of  death  but  for  a  time.  He 
foresaw  and  foretold  this,  that  **  he  snould  rise  again  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day."    By  the  spirit  of  prophecy  we  find  him  addreasing  the 
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Father  in  Psalm  xvi.  9 :  "  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  roj  glory  re- 
joioeth :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope :  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my . 
aool  in  hell :  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.*' 
And  the  words  of  our  text  are  directly  prophetical  of  the  same,  **  He 
shall  lift  op  the  head."  He  was  "  declared  to  be  the  son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.*'  In 
hit  death  and  burial  he  was  brought  low,  laid  very  low.  In  his  death  he 
bowed  his  head ;  but  in  his  burial  bis  head  was  laid  down  by  others. 
John  xix.  41.  What  an  interesting  yet  comfortable  thought,  that  the 
believer  can  look  to  the  grave,  and  say,  **  this  is  the  place  where  my 
Lord  lay."  His  blessed  head,  which  is  as  **  the  most  fine  gold,"  was 
brooght  so  low  that  it  lay  in  the  grave.  But  it  was  only  for  a  very  short 
time  that  he  was  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  tomb.  Early  on  the  rooming  of 
the  third  day  he  '*  awoke  and  beheld,  and  his  sleep  was  sweet  unto  him." 
His  friends  who  laid  him  down  were  not  employed  or  honoured  to  lift 
him  up.  He  did  not  need  their  help,  and  he  could  not  make  use  of  it ; 
but  as  he  himself  **  laid  down  his  own  life,"  so  *<  he  took  it  again." 

4h  That  as  Christ  was  faithful  to  him  that  appointed  him,  in  perform- 
ing the  service  of  his  state  of  humility,  so  was  God  the  Father  to  him  in 
his  exaltation.  The  text  is  to  be  considered  as  the  promise  of  Jehovah, 
that  our  Redeemer  should  go  through  all  his  work  successfully,  and,  fur* 
tber,  that  his  head  should  be  lifted  up  triumphantly.  *<  He  shall  drink 
of  the  brook  that  runnetii  in  the  way,  and,  therefore,  shall  he  lift  up  the 
bead."  So  that  bis  exaltation  was  here  secured  on  the  infallible  promise 
of  his  Father :  and  his  lifting  up  the  head  was  not  without  the  special 
agency  of  the  Father.  Acts  ii.  24,  *<  Whom  God  hath  raised  np." 
Tlie  Father  was  under  an  obligation,  by  covenant  engagement,  to  raise 
him  up,  and  exalt  him,  upon  his  finishing  his  mediatory  service  on  earth. 
Our  j!«ord,  indeed,  could  not  be  said  properly  to  merit  his  resurrection  by 
his  purchase,  for  his  purchase  was  by  satisfaction,  and  he  could  not  be 
said  to  satisfy  for  himself,  having  never  incurred  the  divine  displea- 
sure. But  his  exaltation  was  secured  to  him  by  covenant  agreement  be- 
tween the  Father  and  him.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  24  :  <*  In  my  name  shall  his 
horn  be  exalted,  also  I  will  make  him  my  first-born,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  According  to  these  and  other  promises,  Jehovah, 
the  father,  was  active  in  lifting  up  his  head, — in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  and  crowning  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thus  he  is  to  bring  him 
again  from  the  dead  ;  Heb.  xiii.  21.  The  power  of  God  the  father  con- 
curred in  his  resurrection,  as  well  pleased  with  all  he  had  done  in  his 
humble  state.  Ephes.  i.  19 :  "  According  to  the  mighty  working  of  his 
power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  ;" 
and  the  Father's  lifting  up  his  head  was  an  act  of  justice  due  to  our 
surety.  The  Father  acted  as  a  just  and  sin- avenging  judge,  in  inflicting 
on  him  all  the  penal  evil  due  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  it  became  him 
no  less  to  act  as  a  righteous  and  an  appeased  judge  in  liberating  him  from 
the  bands  of  death,  and  raising  him  up  to  glory.  If  justice  brought  his 
head  so  low  it  became  justice  to  lift  it  up,  he  having  fulfilled  all  that  he 
undertook.     Therefore  is  he  called  him  '*  whom  God  hath  raised  up." 

5.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  active  in  his  own  resurrection. 
This  the  text  asserts,  "  He  shall  lift  up  the  head ;"  and  Romans  xiv.  9 : 
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«  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  me»  and  reirWed.**    His  head 

was  indeed  lifted  up  by  the  sentence,  and  bj  tha  pM^er  of  the  Father,  as 

we  have  already  said,  and  he  was  raised  by  the  co»iiWii%  efficacy  of  the 

Holy  Ghost,  Romans  L  4,  '<  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 

power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  reenrreetioii  fim  the 

dead."    Bnt  he  is  also  to  be  considered  as  lifhq^  up  the  head  by  his  own 

power,  that  same  power  belonging  to  him  which  belongs  to  the  Father 

and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     In  short,  the  one  omnipotence,  and  gloriooa 

trinity  of  persons,  was  displayed  in  the  lilting  up  of  his  head.     So  the 

power  by  which  he  rose  from  the  dead  was  his  own  power.     He  was  like 

a  person  awaking  out  of  sleep ;  he  rose  up :  **  Christ  died  and  rose  again, 

and  reviyed."    He  had  an  all-snfficiency  in  himself  for  thia.    John  x*  18 : 

<*  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."     He 

did  not  need  help  like  Lazarus,  who  must  lie  still  in  the  grare  till  a 

power  not  at  all  bis  own  raised  him  up.     Our  Lord  Christ  had  a  power 

and  authority  to  take  life  to  himself,  haying  laid  it  down  to  satisfy  justice. 

And  he  had  a  power  of  ability  in  his  Godhead  to  resume  that  life  which 

he  had  only  laid  down  for  a  short  time.      His  persecutors  and  murderers 

had  no  apprehension  of  this,  that  they  had  God-man  among  their  hands, 

and   that    he  whom  they  condemned  and  crucified  was  the   God  who 

made  the  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and,  therefore,  an  all-sufficient  sayiour, 

and  infinitely  able  to  lift  up  his  own  head,  however  low  it  might  be 

brought. 

6.  In  the  last  place.  That  Christ  was  the  same  person  in  his  resurrec- 
tion that  he  had  been  in  bis  humiliation.  The  same  head  that  was 
bowed  down  in  death  was  lifted  up  again :  the  same  Jesus  who  had  bowed 
his  head  lifted  up  the  same  head.  The  human  nature  which  he  assumed, 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  was  to  continue  in  a  personal  and  indissoluble 
union  with  him  to  all  eternity,  nothing  of  it  could  possibly  be  lost.  The 
risen  Saviour,  and  no  other,  bound  beneath  suffering,  a  dying  Saviour, 
and  be  that  suffered  and  died  was  the  same  that  rose  from  the  dead. 
Luke  xxiv.  39 :  "  Behold  my  hands  and  feel  that  it  is  I  myself,  handle 
me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fiesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  haye." 
John  XX.  20  :  "And  when  he  bad  so  said,  he  showed  unto  them  his 
hands  and  his  side ;  then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord."  When  one  of  the  disciples  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  risen, 
he  demonstrated  it  to  their  bodily  senses ;  John  xx.  25.  The  wounds 
he  received,  it  would  appear,  were  not  closed.  He  was,  therefore,  un- 
deniably the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  mediatory  office  and  capacity 
in  which  he  had  bowed  the  head. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES, 
WITH  Elucidations  by  Thomas  Cablyle.    2  vols. 

THE  PROTECTOR  :  a  vindication,  by  J.  H.  Meblb 

D'AUBIGNE,  D.D., 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1599.     By 
inarcrnal  descent,  Scotland,  if  ambitious  of  the  honour,  may  claim  him  as 
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a  son ;  his  mother  was  Margaret  Steward,  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish 
fiunily  which  had  settled  in  England  some  generations  before.  Through 
hisjpatemal  ancestors  he  was  connected  with  the  noble  family  of  Essex. 

The  abo?e  are  the  latest  of  the  many  works  in  which  the  attempt 
haa  been  made  to  elucidate  his  character,  his  principles  of  action,  and  the 
meniorable  events  of  his  time ;  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
aenooa  e£fort  to  bespeak,  almost  even  to  claitn  for  him  the  fervent  and 
united  homage  of  the  kingdoms  which,  two  centuries  ago,  he  first  vanquish* 
ed  and  then  ruled. 

The  work  of  Mr  Carlyle  is  neither  history  nor  biography — but,  as  the 
title  imports,  a  collection  of  materials  brought  together  for  the  use  of 
labourers  in  either  department ;  it  performs  for  Cromwell  and  his  period 
the  office  of  the  pioneers  which  precede  an  army ;  some  crooked  paths 
are  made  straight,  and  some  rough  places  plain — a  mount  is  cast  up  from 
which  the  historical  province  in  which  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
may  be  surveyed ;  the  positions  and  aims  of  the  belligerent  parties  marked, 
and  from  the  summit  of  which,  hereafter,  some  sagacious  eye  may  look, 
and  reveal  to  England  and  to  Europe  the  true  character  and  bearings  of 
the  controversies  and  conflicts  of  that  age,  and  indicate  to  intelligent 
listeners  the  uses  to  which,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  they  should 
be  turned.  The  work  of  Dr  Merle  D*Aubign6  may  be  characterised  as 
an  abridgment  and  running  commentary  on  the  volumes  of  Carlyle,  and 
as  an  eloquent  but  not  always  discriminating  panygeric  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector— both  authors  lay  themselves  considerably  open  to  the  charge  of 
hero-worship. 

As  neither  these  works  themselves  nor  the  numerous  reviews  of  them 
may  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  propose 
to  lay  before  them,  in  this  article,  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  remarkable  individual  of  whom  they  treat,  with  such 
notices  of  the  passions,  principles  and  aims  of  his  more  illustrious  con- 
temporaries as  the  space  allotted  to  us  will  allow. 

As  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  been  called  the  heir  of  the  first  revolution 
in  France,  Cromwell  may,  with  similar  propriety,  be  named  the  heir 
of  the  English  Reformation  Thrust  forward  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  fight  the  battle  which  it  was  compelled  to  wage  for  its  existence,  he 
speedily  rose  to  the  chief  command,  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  hands 
of  his  sovereign,  and  wielded  it,  but  far  more  beneficiently  than  Napoleon, 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  continental  Europe  the  Reformation  gave  rise  to  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  sanguinary  wars  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  contest  was  widely  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  it  assumed  in  England  ;  there  it  was  an  assault  of 
the  Popish  kingdoms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France,  on  the  Protestant 
states  ;  and  victory  would  have  at  once  gratified  the  zeal  of  superstition 
and  the  ambition  of  conquest.  In  the  British  Islands  the  stability  of  the 
Reformation  was  exposcKi  to  similar  attacks ;  but  here  the  assailants  were 
not  foreign  but  domestic — the  attack,  not  open  but  vailed  under  the  guise 
of  zeal  for  its  advancement.  The  house  of  Stewart  appeared  from  the  very 
opening  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Reformation  to  have  formed  a  settled 
determination  that  the  protest  emited  by  the  British  Kingdoms  against 
Rome  should  be  as  mild  as  possible,  and  that  the  exterior  form  of  the 
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new  ecclesiastical  edifice  should  differ  as  little  M  might  be  from 
the  Romish  aspect  of  the  Church,  for  which  latter  thej  teemed  to  have 
cherished  a  hereditary  fondness  and  veneration.  At  his  death  in  1628 
James  VI.  left  to  his  successor,  Charles  L,  the  task  of  completii^  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  of^rednciog  to  soljeetioD 
the  free  and  Puritan  spirit  of  England.  To  this  task  the  new  eoTereign 
brought  more  courage  indeed,  but  less  caution  and  less  cunning  than  & 
predecessor ;  and  his  rash,  illegal,  and  ill-conceived  measurest  ended  id 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  triumph  of  the  priii- 
ciples  he  had  resolved  to  suppress.  It  was  in  the  English  Parliament, 
which  met  in  1628,  that  the  parties  in  the  impending  conflict  first  took 
their  distinct  and  antagonist  positions.  Almost  all  the  men  who  figured 
in  the  memorable  events  which  followed  were  members  of  that  Assembly, 
— Cromwell,  Hampden,  Selden,  &c.  The  state  of  religion  and  the  Chordi 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  aff&irs  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Land, 
then  Bishop  of  London.  The  Romish  tendencies  of  this  Prelate  were 
so  notorious  that  the  Pontiff  had  offered  to  invest  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal ;  an  honour  which,  it  would  appear,  prudential  reasons  alone 
induced  him  to  decline.  At  his  dictation  the  pulpits  and  Episcopal  stalls 
of  the  English  Establishment  were  filled  by  men  pledged  to  his  own 
views  ;  and  it  became  daily  more  manifest  that  his  aim  was  to  raise  the 
royal  prerogative  above  the  law,  and  to  place  the  feet  of  a  semi-Popish 
priesthood  on  the  neck  of  the  faith,  and  the  conscience  of  Protestant 
England.  Soon  after  its  meeting  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  called  to  the  published  statements  of  two  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, understood  to  express  Arminian  and  Popish  views  ;  this  was 
complained  of,  and  the  individuals  censured  with  some  severity ;  but  the 
King  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  to  show  how  lightly  they  regarded 
the  opinions  or  the  censures  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  placed 
one  of  these  delinquents  in  a  position  of  greater  honour  in  the  Church, 
and  elevated  the  other  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  This  circumstance  gave 
occasion  to  the  first  appearance  of  Cromwell  as  a  speaker  and  actor  in 
public  affairs.  *'  He  had  heard,"  he  said,  <*  that  Dr  Alablaster  had 
preached  fiat  Popery  at  Paul's  cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter had  commanded  him  as  his  diocefan  that  he  should  preach  nothing 
to  the  contrary.  Mainwaring,"  continued  Cromwell  ••  so  justly  censured 
in  this  House  for  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  same  Bishop's  means,  preferred 
to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are  the  steps  to  Church  preferment,  what  are 
we  to  expect  ?" 

Of  Cromwell's  private  history  before  this  period  almost  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  between  the  year  of  his  marriage,  1621,  and  the  time 
of  his  appearance  in  Parliament,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  formal,  and  had 
become  an  earnest  professor  of  religion.  His  own  allusioD  to  this  change, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  is  deeply  affecting : — "  Truly,"  he  sajrs  •*  no  poor 
creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  forth  in  the  cause  of  his  God 
than  I.  I  have  had  plentiful  wages  beforehand,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  earn  the  least  mite.  Blessed  be  his  name  for  shining  on  so  dark  a 
heart  as  mine  I  You  know  what  my  manner  of  life  bath  been.  Oh!  I 
lived  in,  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  light ;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief  of 
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sinners.  This  is  true.  1  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had  mercy  on  me.  O 
the  riches  of  his  mercy  I  Praise  him  for  me.  Pray  for  me  that  he  who 
hath  begun  a  good  work  would  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Christ." 

To  what  extent  he  had  complied  with  the  fashionable  dissipations  of  his 
time  is  not  ascertained.   Gambling  was  one  of  the  seductions  of  sin  to  which 
be  had  yielded :  he  had  won  from  different  individuals  the  soma  to  the 
extent  of  L.  1 20  afud  L.80  ;  one  of  the  first  effects  of  his  awakened  and 
enlightened  conscience  was  to  return  these  to  the  persons  whose  property 
he  conaidered  them  to  be.     Of  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  change 
no  record  remains ;  that  it  was  not  through  the  recognised  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  words,  in  apparent  al- 
lusion to  the  barren  and  unacceptable  services  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
perish  where  he  resided : — *'  Truly  then  this  I  find,  that  he  giveth  springs 
in  a  dry  barren  wilderness,  where  no  water  is.    I  live,  you  know  where,  in 
Meshech,  which  they  say  signifies  prolonging :  in  Kedar,  which  signifies 
blackness,  yet  God  forsaketh  me  not.      Though  he  do  prolong,  yet  he 
will,  I  trust,  bring  me  to  his  tabernacle — to  his  resting  place.       A 
probable  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  on  this  subject.      The  strength 
of  the  Puritan  cause  lay,  at  that  period,  in  the  trading  classes  of  Lon- 
don and  other  large  cities,  and    considerable  sums  were  expended  in 
supporting   itinerant  or  stated  lecturers  in   the  more  populous  rural 
districts.     One  of  these  had  been  set  up  in  CromwelFs  neighbourhood, 
as  will  afterwards  be  noticed,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  circumstance 
that   England   is  indebted  for   whatever  is  valuable  in  the  character 
and  career  of  Cromwell.     The  Parliament  at  which  the  above  memo- 
rable words  had  been  uttered, — ^the  first  *<  authentic  utterance  of  Oliver," 
as  the  collector  of  his  letters  names  it, — was  allowed  to  exist  only  a  few 
weeks  more.     It  had  manifested  a  fixed  but  calm  determination  to  exa- 
mine and  redress  the  numerous  and  flagrant  abuses  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church.     Charles  had  summoned  it  for  no  such  end,  and  in  the 
midst  of  its  l>usiness  it  was  dissolved  in  great  and  imprudent  wrath  ;  but 
not  until  it  had  framed  and  passed  three  emphatic  resolutions,  containing 
a  protest  against  Arminianism,  Popery  and  illegal  taxation  ;  some  of  the 
leading  members  detaining  the  Speaker  forcibly  in  the  chair  till  the  reso- 
lutions were  drawn  up  and  voted.      Eleven  years  elapsed  before  the  par- 
ties again  confronted  each  other  in  Westminster;  but  they  were  not 
years  of  inaction  on  either  side.     The  King,  and  Laud,  who  soon  after 
became  Primate  of  all  England,  proceeded  in  their  own  way  to  work  out 
their  destinies.     Released  from  the  opposition  of  a  Puritan  Parliament 
Charles  levied  the  public  revenues,  and  conducted  the  government  in  the 
spirit  and  forms  of  an  undisguiseid  despotism.     Laud  prosecuted,  muti- 
lated, banished,  and  silenced  the  Puritan  writers  and  preachers,  Leighton, 
Prynne,  Bestwick,  Burton  and  others,  and,  cap  in  hand,  thanked  God  and 
the  Star-chamber  for  the  sentences  they  gave  forth ;  but  both  had  mis- 
calculated their  own  resources,  and  the  strength  and  prevalence  of  the 
principles  they  wished  to  trample  out.     The  Reformation  had  taken 
strong  possession  of  the  intelligent  and  rising  middle  classes  of  England, 
— had  acquired  a  firm  standing  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  counted 
among  its  devoted  adherents  a  large  minority  of  the  peers  and  landed 
proprietors.     These,  during  the  suspension  of  Parliament,  did  not  oppose 
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a  merely  passive  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  King  and  the  hierarchy, 
not  to  speak  of  the  opposition  given  by  the  celebrated  John  Hampden 
and  others,  to  illegal  exactions.  This  was  the  active  period  of  enlighten- 
ing the  public  mind  by  means  of  the  lectureship  before  adverted  to, — to 
the  value  and  success  of  these  the  first  extant  letter  of  Cromwell's  re- 
fers ;  its  date  is  January  1636.  Writing  in  that  year  to  a  pious  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  he  sa^s : — <<  Amongst  the  catalogue  of  those 
good  works  which  your  fellow  citizens  and  our  countrymen  have  done, 
this  will  not  be  reckoned  the  least,  that  they  have  provided  for  the  feed- 
ing of  souls.  Such  a  work  as  this  was  your  erecting  the  lecture  in  our 
country,  in  the  which  you  placed  Dr  Wells,  a  man  of  goodness  and  in- 
dustry, and  ability,  to  do  good  every  way,  not  short  of  any  I  know  in 
England,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  since  his  coming  the  Lord  hath  by  him 
wrought  much  good  among  us." 

Through  these  and  other  means,  England  was  fast  ripening  for  the 
contest  now  at  hand.  During  the  following  year,  the  schemes  of  Land 
to  impose  the  deadening  and  unscriptural  forms  of  the  English  ritual  on 
Scotland  were  upset,  by  the  firm  and  unanimous  spirit  of  our  countrymen ; 
and  the  primate  was  greeted  in  the  palace  by  the  King's  jester,  with 
the  query — "  Who's  fool  now,  ray  Lord  ?'*  Next  year  the  attention  of 
England  was  still  more  intensely  drawn  towards  the  events  transacting  in 
Scotland  ;  the  National  Covenant,  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  hier- 
archy by  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  and  the  total  defeat  of  King's 
attempts  to  avert  or  even  mitigate  the  doom  of  his  favourite  system. 
1639  and  1640  saw  two  royal  armies  recoil  from  a  contest  with  t^ie  armed 
covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  the  King  involved  in  perplexities  and  dangers 
from  which  he  saw  no  possibility  of  relief,  except  in  once  more  sisting 
himself — for  such  in  truth  it  was —  and  the  late  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, before  that  justly  dreaded  tribunal,  an  English  Parliament. 

At  this  point  the  public  life  of  Cromwell  properly  begins,  his  character 
and  actions  henceforth  belong  to  history ;  opinion  becomes  divided  in  re- 
gard to  his  motives  and  his  conduct;  he  comes  to  be  an  object  of  vehement 
attack,  and  not  less  vehement  defence ;  and  he  continues  to  this  day  the 
centre  of  a  conflict  of  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  end.  In  the  view 
of  the  broad  sea  of  action  which  here  opens,  we  feel  exceedingly  oppress^ 
ed  by  the  limits  which  the  compass  of  a  brief  review  imposes,'  and  hav- 
ing been  led  to  extend  our  reading  on  the  subject  somewhat  beyond  the 
works  named  at  the  head  of  the  article,  we  feel  strongly,  with  the  author 
of  the  second  of  them,  that  the  Protector  and  his  times  demands  not  a 
review  but  a  volume.  It  is  then  but  the  merest  fragment  of  an  immense 
and  varied  subject  we  are  able  in  this  form  to  present.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  November  1640,  Cromwell  was  returned  for  Cambridge. 
The  influence  which  he  speedily  attained  and  preserved  was  in  no  degree 
owing  to  any  charm  in  his  manners,  appearance,  or  talents  for  oratory  or 
debate ;  a  courtly  historian  represents  him  as  almost  rude  in  his  general 
bearing ;  another  noble  memorialist,  as  making  a  near  approach  to  the 
sloven  in  bis  dress — in  form,  large,  approaching  to  the  uncouth.  In  a 
poem  lately  published,  "  The  modern  Timon,"  his  **  make" — to  use  an 
expressive  colloquialism — is  held  to  corroborate  a  theory  of  the  poet,  that 
all,  or  almost  all  the  men  who  have  carried  the  world  before  them,  were 
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distingiiithed  by  great  amplitude  of  chest.     After  citing  Cnsar,  Mahom- 
nody  and  others,  he  adds — 

''  So  large  limbed  Cromwell  pretsed  broad-ihouldered  on, 
80  barly  Luther  breasted  Babjlon." 

The  written  compositions  of  Cromwell  thoagh  opon  the  whole  clear, 
▼igoroQB,  and  full  of  thought,  are  altogether  devoid  of  the  graces  of  com* 
poaitton,  while  his  spoken  addresses  are  obscure,  involved,  and  often  al- 
IMMI9  if  not  quite  unintelligible ;  but,  notwithstanding  exterior  disadvan- 
tages, his  weight  of  eharMter  was  speedily  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
even  then,  so  clearly  did  the  future  Lord  Protector  of  England  stand  re- 
vealed to  the  penetrating  eye  of  his  friend  Hampden,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  given  the  following  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  an  aristocratic  member 
of  Parliament,  who  demanded.  Who  is  that  sloven  to  whom  the  house 
seems  to  listen  so  attentively  ?  That  sloven,  said  Hampden,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  King,  (which  God  forbid),  in  such  a  case, 
I  say  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England. 

That  breach,  however,  could  not  be  averted.  It  soon  became  manifest 
that  the  people's  branch  of  the  legislature  had  formed  a  resolution  to  &x 
determinately  and  conclusively  the  bounds  of  the  royal  prerogative, — to 
secure  the  uniform  ascendancy  of  the  laws,  and  to  abate,  if  not  abolish, 
the  powers  of  the  hierarchy.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  King,  was  an  essential  support  to  the  throne,  and  royalty,  he  thought, 
little  more  than  a  name,  if  it  involved  uniform  submission  to  constitu- 
tional rules  and  rigid  enactments.  Curbed,  however,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  the  collector  of  the  letters,  **  by  innumerable  straps  and  conside- 
rations,*' he  made  a  show  of  yielding  to  a  power  which  he  was  not  able 
to  resist,  and  made  concessions  with  the  fixed  purpose  to  recall  and  dis- 
regard them  so  sooii  as  he  should  be  able  to  resume  the  exercise  of  what 
he  deemed  his  rightful  and  legitimate  powers  :  but  success  in  this  game 
of  dishonest  policy  required  more  talents  than  Charles  possessed ; — ^he 
wanted  self-command  to  retain  the  disguise  till  his  schemes  were  ripe. 
In  a  rash  moment  he  attempted  to  seize  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — he  failed  ;  this  was  the  crisis.  He  left  London  in  January 
1642 ;  set  up  at  Nottingham  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  people, 
and  constituted  the  sword  the  umpire  between  conflicting  principles. 
The  true  state  of  England  was  now  disclosed ; — two  nations  were  found 
to  be  contained  within  its  limits,  the  one  the  progeny  of  the  Reformation, 
embracing  the  piety,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
other,  the  spawn  of  Rome  and  the  dark  ages :  the  armies  of  the  latter 
were  marshalled  and  led  by  the  King  and  the  Episcopacy.  The  genius 
of  Cromwell  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  former.  Till  then  he 
had  not  wielded  a  sword  in  any  conflict,  nor  wore  one  except  in  obedience 
to  the  fashion  of  his  age.  His  commands  in  the  army  were  at  first 
humble,  but  in  these  his  success  was  uniform.  Still  the  Parliament's 
affairs,  as  a  whole,  were  not  prosperous.  The  force  of  argument 
and  the  force  of  arms  do  not  ail  ways  lie  on  the  same  side :  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  first  year  left  the  King's  star  in  the  ascendant,  and 
had  not  allies  to  the  cause  of  liberty  been  found  elsewhere  than 
among   the    populace    of    England,    history   would    have   had    to   add 
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another  to  the  long  roll  of  instances  in  which  right  had  been  foiled 
and  trampled  down  in  its  contest  with  might.  The  Church  and  people 
of  Scotland  watched  the  conflict  in  England  with  trembling  in^reet ;  if 
prerogative  prevailed,  they  knew  on  what  fields  the  royal  armies  would 
next  display  their  discipline ;  yet  withheld  by  a  respectful,  bat  perhaps 
mistaken  loyalty,  they  did  not  offer  to  the  struggling  patriots  of  England 
an  assistance  which  had  not  been  asked.  But  the  peril  of  the  cause  in 
which  the  Parliament  was  embarked  was  now  imminent.  The  King  was 
expected  to  advance  on  London  with  his  united  and  victorious  armies, 
and  help  could  be  expected  from  Scotland  alone.  In  August  I6i8>  com- 
missioners from  the  English  Parliament,  and  from  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  lately  convened  at  Westminister,  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  Soot- 
land  and  England,  of  that  age,  teemed  with  good  and  great  men ;  but 
they  contained  one  man  only  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  this  was  neither 
Cromwell,  nor  Milton,  nor  even  John  Hampden,  though  he  had  survived. 
The  one  mind  possessed  of  the  penetration  and  enlargement  equal  to  the 
crisis  was  Alexander  Henderson ;  he  saw  that  what  England  required 
was  not  simply  a  regulated  monarchy,  but  a  reformed  and  well  regelated 
Church ;  the  moment  seemed  now  to  have  arrived  when  this  inestimable 
boon  might  be  conferred  on  all  the  British  kingdoms ;  it  was  proposed  to 
the  commissioners  that  the  three  nations  should  join  in  a  mutual  league 
and  covenant,  to  secure  rational  liberty  in  the  state,  and  complete  refor- 
mation, and,  if  possible,  uniformity  in  the  outward  aspect  and  profession 
of  the  Church  ;  that  if  this  were  agreed  to,  the  whole  moral  influence  and 
military  force  of  Scotland  would  be  at  the  service  of  the  Parliament  of 
England;  the  terms  were  accepted.  In  September  1643,  this  Solemn 
League  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  the  English  House  of  Commons, — 
220  members  signed.  Among  the  early  and  conspicuous  names  affixed  to 
that  deed  was  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  gave 
their  unanimous  adherence ;  it  was  accepted  and  sworn  with  great  unani- 
mity  and  readiness  by  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty  throughout 
England.  Scotland  made  no  delay  in  implementing  her  part  in  this  stipu- 
lation :  in  a  few  months  after,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  broken  and 
disorganized  forces  of  the  English  Parliament  found  themselves  reinforced 
by  21,000  well  disciplined  and  enthusiastic  Scotsmen.  The  tide  of 
battle  at  once  turned.  At  Marston-moor  near  York,  the  King's  forces  were 
utterly  broken  and  dispersed ;  at  this  battle  '*  the  Scots,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
^'delivered  their  fire  with  such  constancy  and  swiftness,  it  was  as  if  the  whole 
air  had  become  an  element  of  fire."  Cromwell  was  present,  but  he  does 
not  witness  to  this  effect.  In  bis  account  of  the  victory  he  makes  but  a 
brief  and  somewhat  depreciatory  allusion  to  the  services  of  his  northern 
allies ;  he  seems  to  take  the  credit  of  the  victory  chiefly  to  himself.  **  The 
left  wing,"  he  says,  '*  which  I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saving  a 
few  Scots  in  our  van,  beat  all  the  Prince's  horse — God  made  them  aa  stub- 
ble to  our  swords."  Perhaps  this  shyness  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  to  ac- 
knowledge the  services  of  the  Scots  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
glimpse  of  that  "  rent"  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  widened  day  by  day— and  finally  rendered  abor- 
tive, so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  wise  and  patriotic  labours 
of  the  Parliament   and  the  Assembly   of  Divines  for  the  settlement 
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of  religion  and  libertj,  on  a  solid  and  tcriptoral  basis.  The  independent 
Tiew  of  Chnrch  government,  then  rising  into  strength,  was  adopted 
by  Cromwell  and  others  of  great  inflaence,  both  in  the  army,  in  the 
eoantry,  and  in  Parliament.  How  this  theory,  which  never  found  any 
great  acceptance  among  the  better  informed  and  more  thoughtful  people 
of  Scotland,  found  such  favour  in  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain : 
In  the  former  country.  Presbytery  was  at  once  reduced  to  practice,  and 
the  nation  speedily  felt  its  beneficial  effects  ;  its  ministers  were  the  teach- 
ers and  councillors  of  the  people;  its  courts  were  the  bulwark  which  stood 
between  them  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  civil 
government ;  they  saw  its  scriptural  foundation,  and  they  experienced  its 
results.  The  only  practical  conception  which  the  people  of  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  form  of  Church  government,  was  derived  from  the 
proceedings  of  Laud,  and  of  his  brethren  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  and  from 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  when  the  proposal  was 
announced  to  set  up  an  Ecclesiastical  court,  though  called  a  Presbytery, 
in  every  district  in  England,  not  a  few,  in  their  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience, dreaded  a  new  hierarchy,  and  in  this  groundless  alarm  Cromwell 
did  or  pretended  to  participate.  The  entire  ruin  of  the  King's  affairs 
which  soon  after  followed :  the  ascendancy  of  the  Independent  leaders  in 
the  army,  and  the  feeling  that  aid  was  no  longer  needed  from  Scotland,  all 
tended  in  a  disastrous  direction,  so  far  as  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose 
of  the  Solemn  League  in  England  was  concerned.  That  the  friends  of 
Presbytery  always  presented  their  views  in  the  most  engaging  aspect, 
we  will  not  venture  to  say ;  that  they  laid  down  in  so  many  words  the 
true  theory  of  forbearance  with  brethren  who  differed  with  them,  cannot 
perhaps  with  truth  be  affirmed,  but  they  acted  on  the  true  principle  of 
forbearance  with  almost  unbroken  uniformity,  which  is  much  more  than 
can  be  said  for  their  Independent  opponents. 

But  another  scene  in  this  strange  drama  now  demands  some  notice. 
The  King  a  captive  in  the  Scottish  camp,  betook  himself  to  a  dishonest 
and  equally  unsuccessful  diplomacy,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  all  good  men 
-~of  all  men,  indeed ;  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  character  of  his  negotiations  throughout  this  quarrel.  It  is  address- 
ed to  the  Bishop  of  London  : — 

Mt  Lord, — I  need  not  tell  you  the  many  persuasions  and  threatenings 
that  have  been  used  to  me  for  making  me  change  Episcopal  into  Presby- 
tenal  government — which  absolutely  to  do  is  so  directly  against  my  con- 
science, that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  misery  shall  ever  muce  me — but  I 
hold  myself  obliged,  by  all  honest  means,  to  eschew  the  evil  of  this  too 
visible  storm,  and,  I  think,  some  kind  of  compliance  with  the  iniquity  of 
the  times  may  be  fit,  as  my  case  is,  which,  at  another  time  were  unlawful. 
I  conceive  the  question  to  be,  whether  I  may  with  a  safe  conscience  give 
way  to  this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  the  resolution  to  re- 
cover and  maintain  that  doctrine  and  discipline  wherein  I  have  been  bred? 
The  duty  of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  be  considered,  I  flattering  myself, 
that  this  way  I  better  comply  with  it,  than  being  constant  to  a  flat  denial, 
considering  how  onable  I  am  by  force  to  obtain  that  which  this  way  there 
wants  not  probability  to  recover  if  accepted ;  for  my  regal  authority,  if  once 
settled,  I  make  no  question  of  recovenng  Episcopal  government. 
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The  meaning  of  this  letter  is,  that  his  Majesty  felt  no  Bcraple  of  con- 
science in  deceiving  and  betraying  the  Presbyterians,  but  that  he  felt  his 
conscience  deeply  ^ected  with  the  remotest  idea  of  eTen  appearing  to 
desert  his  beloved  Episcopacy.  This  letter  was  made  public  only  a  few 
years  since,  but  discoveries  of  moral  baseness,  scarcely  less  flagrant,  came 
to  light  in  his  own  day,  and  tended  to  shock  and  exasperate  every  boa* 
ourable  and  well-principled  mind  in  his  dominions.  In  an  interview 
which  Charles  had  with  Cromwell  and  other  leaders  of  the  army  in  1647, 
some  advance  was  made  to  a  settlement  of  the  difierences  subsisting  be- 
tween himself  and  his  people,  and  in  view  of  the  successful  issue  of  this 
negotiation,  the  honour  of  the  Garter  was  held  out  to  Cromwell,  and 
similar  honours  to  other  eminent  men  in  the  popular  ranks.  The  anspi* 
cious  and  longed  for  moment  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  King  and  Parliament  seemed  at  hand,  when  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  King  to  his  Queen,  then  in  France,  was  intercept- 
ed by  an  allowable  artifice  of  Cromwell  and  another  of  the  P^ia- 
mentary  leaders. — <*  My  time,"  writes  the  King,  **  is  come  at  last ;  I  am 
now  the  man  whose  favour  they  court ;  I  incline  rather  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  than  with  the  English.  For  the  rest,  I  alone  understand  my 
position;  be  quite  easy  as  to  the  concessions  I  may  grant;  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  know  very  well  how  to  treat  these  rogues,  and  instead  of  a 
silken  garter  I  will  fit  them  with  a  hempen  halter." 

This  armed  against  Charles  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  subjected  to  a  solemn  judicial  trial,  and  poUiely 
beheaded  on  the  29th  January  1G49 ;  the  death-warrant  being  signed  by 
Cromwell  and  above  fiflty  other  leaders  in  Parliament  and  in  the  army ;  and 
two  years  more  saw  Cromwell  the  conqueror  of  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
and  the  irresponsible  dictator  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

A  far  more  extended  narrative  would  be  required  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  conduct  an  examination  into  the  real  character  of  this  extraordinary 
individual.  The  history  of  the  world  supplies,  perhaps,  only  three  other 
men  between  whom  and  Cromwell  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  as  to 
their  outward  fortunes,  viz.,  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
George  Washington ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  last  acted  were  so 
dissimilar  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  parallel ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  other 
two,  the  circumstances  of  similarity  are  confined  almost  to  the  single  fact 
that  they  each  rose,  by  the  force  of  their  peculiar  genius,  from  private  life 
to  the  supreme  authority  in  the  army  and  in  the  state ;  in  all  other  aspects 
we  are  presented  rather  with  contrasts  than  with  resemblancet.  Be- 
tween their  private  character  and  Cromwell's  the  disparity  is  immeme^ 
and  altogether  in  his  favour.  Over  them  moral  and  religions  considera- 
tion had  no  perceptible  influence ;  in  the  Protector's  mind  these  lock  the 
lead  of  all  other  considerations;  his  public  grows  out  of  hia  private 
character;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  unbroken  hannoiiy 
of  sentiment  pervades  his  published  correspondence.  Not  m  pasiigs 
nor  a  sentence  can  be  quoted  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  titfiiil# 
or  sustained  hypocrisy ;  the  sentences  quoted  a  few  pages  back  were 
written  at  a  period  when  he  could  have  entertained  no  more  proepeot 
of  being  supreme  ruler  of  Britain  and  Ireland  than  the  most  obacure  and 
unambitious  reader  of  these  lines.    Ten  years  later,  when  be  had  beooine, 
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in  power  and  influence,  second  to  no  man  in  England,  he  addresfted  the 
following  to  one  of  his  daughters, — <<  Your  friends  at  Ely  are  well ;  your 
sister  Claypole  is,  I  trust  in  mercy,  exercised  with  some  perplexed 
thoughts ;  she  sees  her  own  vanity  and  carnal  mind ;  bewailing  it,  she 
seeks  after,  as  I  hope  also,  what  will  satisfy, — and  thus  to  be  a  seeker  is 
to  be  of  the  best  sect  next  to  a  finder,  and  such  an  one  shall  every  faith- 
ful, humble  seeker  be  at  the  end.  Dear  heart,  press  on  ;  let  not  husband, 
let  not  any  thing  cool  thy  affections  after  Christ ;  that  which  is  best 
worth  in  thy  husband  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bears ;  look  on 
that  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest  for  that." 

A  few  years  after  this  his  letters  are  dated  from  Whitehall,  the  royal 
pelftoe  ;  he  has  become  Lord  Protector  of  England,  and  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  of  Europe  court  his  friendship  or  dread  his  frown ;  yet  his  letters 
betray  no  trace  of  the  deteriorating  effect  of  supreme  power.  The  following 
lines  to  Fleetwood,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  8on-in*]aw,  exhibit 
the  same  Cromwell  whom  we  found  twenty  years  before,  farming  his  own 
tmall  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse:  '*  My  dear  Charles, — The  wretched 
jealousies  that  are  amongst  lis,  and  the  spirit  of  calumny,  turn  all  into 
gall  and  wormwood.  My  heart  is  for  the  people  of  God,  that  the  Lord 
knows,  and  will  in  due  time  manifest,  yet  hence  are  my  wounds.  Use 
the  bearer,  Mr  Brewster,  kindly ;  let  him  be  near  yon ;  indeed  he  is  a  very 
able,  holy  man,  trust  me  you  will  find  him  so.  Dear  Charles,  my  love 
to  yon  and  to  my  dear  Bridget,  who  is  a  joy  to  my  heart  for  what  I  hear 
of  the  Lord  in  her ;  bid  her  be  cheerful  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  once  and 
again ;  if  she  knows  the  covenant  she  cannot  but  be  so;  for  that  transac- 
tion is,  without  her,  sure  and  stedfast  between  the  Father  and  the  Mediator 
in  hk  blood ;  therefore,  leaning  upon  the  Son,  or  looking  to  him,  thirst- 
ing after  him,  we  are  his  seed,  and  the  covenant  is  sure  to  all  the  seed. 

Readers  of  history  are  familiar  with  the  usual  style  in  which  sovereigns 
and  ministers  of  state  address  the  commanders  of  fleets  and  armies — here 
is  ft  brief  specimen  of  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell's  style : — 

To  Vice  Admiral  Goodson  at  Jamaica, 
Sir, 
Yon  will  see  by  the  enclosed  what  I  have  writ  to  Major  General  For- 
tescue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the  Lord  hath  greatly  humbled  us 
in  that  sad  loss  sustained  at  Hispaniola ;  and  we  doubt  not  we  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord,  and  it  is  good  for  ns  to  know  and  be  abased  for  the  same; 
yet  would  he  not  have  us  to  despond,  but  I  trust  give  us  leave  to  make 
mention  of  his  name  and  of  his  righteousness,  when  we  cannot  make 
mention  of  our  own.  The  Lord  himself  hath  a  controversy  with  your 
enemies,  even  with  that  system  of  which  the  Roman  Babylon  is  the  great 
underpropper ;  in  that  respect  we  fight  the  Lord's  battles ;  the  Lord, 
therefore,  strengthen  you  with  faith,  and  cleanse  you  from  all  evil,  and 
doubt  not  but  he  is  able,  and  I  trust  as  willing,  to  give  you  as  signal  success 
as  he  gave  your  enemies  against  you,  only  the  covenant  fear  of  the  Lord 
be  with  you. 

Oliver,  Protector. 

The  throne  of  Cromwell  was  however  an  uneafty  seat — the  nation  was 
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full  of  discontented  spirits,  and  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  England 
and  in  Scotland  were  fixed  on  Charles,  the  son  of  the  late  King.  Expelled 
from  Britain  he  had  found  an  asylum  on  the  continent  ;  and  that  our 
readers  maj  see  how  he  was  fitting  himself  for  the  royal  duties  he  was 
afterwards  called  to  perform,  and  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  wield  that 
sceptre  which  so  many  wished  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  Protector 
and  transfer  to  his,  we  present  the  following  extract.  It  is  from  a  letter 
to  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

Madame,        ^  Colo^e^  SA  Auguet  1654. 

I  am  now  beginning  this  letter  in  my  sister  s  chamber.  I  shall  only 
tell  your  Majesty  that  we  are  now  thinking  how  to  pass  our  time,  and  in 
the  first  place  of  dancing,  in  which  we  find  two  difficulties,  the  one  for 
want  of  the  fiddlers,  the  other  for  somebody  both  to  teach  and  assist 
at  the  dancing  the  new  dances ;  and  I  have  got  my  sister  to  send  for 
Silvius,  as  one  that  is  able  to  perform  both  ;  for  the  fideldedies  my  Lord 
Taafe  does  promise  to  be  their  convoy,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  those  that  make  no  difference  between  a  hymn  and  a 
corranto.  Chakles  R. 

This  is  the  same  Charles  who,  only  three  years  before,  had  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  at 
Spey,  June  23.  1650,  and  at  Scoon,  Jan.  I.  1651,  and  to  place  whom  on 
the  throne  the  best  blood  in  Scotland  was  shed  at  Dunbar  and  elsewhere. 
After  reading  the  above  extracts,  few  exercising  the  judgment  of  charity 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  Christianity  of  Cromwell  was  both 
genuine  and  fervent,  and  that,  viewed  as  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  he  may  be 
held  to  merit  all  the  praises  which  have  lately  been  showered  on  his 
memory ;  but  it  is  a  far  less  pleasing  task  to  scrutinise  his  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  reformer  and  a  statesman.  Truth  demands  the  statement 
that  he  neither  saw  the  true  nature  of  the  moral  disease  of  his  country,  nor 
could  he  comprehend  methods  of  cure  when  it  was  most  lucidly  presented 
to  his  view.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  the  government  of  the 
church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  and  their  dependent  train,  viras  unscrip- 
tural  and  pernicious,  but  that  it  should  have  a  government^  he  seems  to 
have  laboured  under  a  helpless  incapacity  to  perceive.  The  lofty  conception 
of  Alexander  Henderson,  arranged  and  expounded  by  the  divines  at  West- 
minster, was  much  too  grand  in  its  dimensions  to  find  admission  into  his 
understanding.  Like  Luther  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  demolition,  but 
the  constructive  talent  of  Calvin  and  Knox  was  not  his ;  and  his  conduct 
in  this  whole  matter,  while  it  reflects  on  his  understanding,  lends  also  weight 
to  the  charge  of  a  deficient  integrity,  which  has  been  brought  against  him, 
and  which,  we  fear,  can  never  be  altogether  repelled.  We  have  seen  that 
he  appended  his  name  to  the  Solemn  League ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  be  ever  made  one  honest  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  that  en- 
gagement. It  was  treated  with  a  decent  respect  so  long  as  the  Presby- 
terian armies  of  Scotland  were  needed  to  gain  victories  for  the  English 
Parliament,  and  then  it  was  with  little  ceremony  laid  aside,  if  not  treated 
with  something  more  than  contempt.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
high  eulogies  of  Dr  Merle  D' Aubigne,  the  impartial  reader  of  the  history 
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of  this  period  will  find  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  Cromwell  did 
hot  little  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  Much  was 
done  during  his  reign  by  eminent  men  in  England*  whom  he  encouraged 
and  protected,  and  had  he  surviyed  until,  through  their  efforts,  the  masase 
had  been  taught  and  evangelised,  much  might  have  been  gained  ;  but  he 
did  not  see  that  a  protective  bulwark  of  associated  self-government  was 
essential  to  secure  the  Church  alike  from  the  intrusion  of  false  doctrine 
and  of  a  miscellaneous  and  immoral  membership ;  and,  therefore,  when 
his  own  strong  arm  was  withdrawn,  the  Evangelic  Church,  althougfay 
perhaps,  at  the  time  containing  the  major  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
fell  utterly  helpless  into  the  hands  of  a  corrupt,  but  united  minority. 
The  systems  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  though  these  men  possessed  far  in- 
ferior influence  to  Cromwell,  stand  to  this  day.  His,  if  a  system  it 
eoold  be  called,  fell  into  instant  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

Neither  can  the  character  of  Cromwell,  as  a  constitutional  ruler,  sus- 
tain a  strict  examination :  he  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  he  did  so  when  there 
was  no  proved  necessity  to  hll  back  on  that  last  resource  to  which 
even  intelligent  and  honest  patriotism  may,  perhaps,  at  sometimes  have 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  al- 
low us  to  present  any  outline  whatever  of  the  evidence  of  this,  though  it 
presses  to  have  utterance,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  that  same  House  of 
Commons,  which,  with  his  cordial  concurrence,  invited  the  aid  of  Scotland 
against  Charles  1 — which  summoned  the  Assembly  of  Divines — which 
with  himself  subscribed  the  Solemn  Lesgue  and  Covenant,  which,  down 
to  the  period  of  his  unconstitutional  interference,  displayed  an  honest 
purpose  to  place  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England  on  a  firm  and  sub- 
stantial foundation, — that  Parliament,  so  soon  as  its  views  came  to  differ 
from  his  own,  and  from  the  independent  and  disorderly  sentiments  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  army,  he  first  **  purged,"  as  it  was  called,  by  forcibly 
ejecting  many  of  its  most  eminent  members,  and  then  finding  that  the 
Presbyterian  leaven  still  pervaded  the  remnant,  he  pronounced  its  disso- 
lution in  the  face  of  a  law  which  he  had  himself  assisted  to  pass,  and 
which  put  the  power  of  dissolution  exclusively  into  its  own  hands.  That 
he  acted  according  to  his  light  in  all  this,  we  may  believe  if  we  please— 
there  may  be  diversities  of  view  on  this  point — ^but  if  he  did,  all  we  have 
to  say  is,  the  light  that  was  in  him  was  darkness. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  many  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  a  Scottish 
reader.  Cromwell's  management  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
is  one.  For  information  in  regard  to  this  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  <*  His- 
lory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  Common  weal  th,**  by  the  Rev. 
James  Beattie.  We  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  a  practice  of 
Cromwell's,  which  has,  we  think,  been  misunderstood — that  of  inter- 
mingling with  his  addresses  averments  of  the  honesty  of  his  purposes, 
and  solemn  appeals  to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  frequency 
of  these  has  been  considered  as  going  far  to  prove'  a  conscious 
want  of  sincerity.  This  inference  would  require  to  be  entertained 
with  caution,  otherwise  the  deep  sincerity  of  Paul  would  not  escape 
suspicion,  nor  that  of  our  venerated  Reformer,  John  Knox  ;  see  Life 
of  Knox.  6th  Edition,  pages  46,  71,  72.  73,  77,  1  IS,  and  elsewhere  often. 
The  briefest  notice  of  Cromwell  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  advert 
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to  his  pwtid|MCMm  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King.  The  two 
ondet  to  which  we  have  been  listening,  Mr  Carljle  and  Dr  Merle 
D'Augbigne  differ  in  their  responses;  the  former  appears  to  re- 
gard the  deed  itself,  and  his  hero's  share  in  it,  with  approbation ;  he 
**  reckons  it  a  daring,"  he  does  not  say  a  criminal  "  action,  and  seems  to 
consider  its  results  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  salatarj;  the  latter, 
though  the  title  of  his  work  is  "  A  Vindication,"  does  not  yindicate,  but 
condemns  him  here.  Neither  of  the  writers  state  distinctly  the  groondi 
of  their  judgment. 

The  authors  themselves  of  these  works,  claim  onr  concluding  sentence- 
Dr  Merle  D*Anbign6  is  in  himself  already  a  **  power  in  Europe  ;"  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  is  in  many  hands,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  family  in  Scotland.  In  it  and  in  most  of  his  other  works,  (we  are 
not  sure  if  we  can  include  this),  he  has  done,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
more  efficient  and  enduring  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  than 
ever  Cromwell  did ;  his  work  will  stand,  it  is  built  on  a  rock,  the  Pro- 
tector, unhappily,  built  his  on  the  sand.  Since  the  days  of  Calvin, 
Geneva  has  bad  few  citizens  of  which  she  has  more  reason  to  be  proud 
and  grateful.  We  cannot,  however,  conceal  our  regret,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  take  the  same  firm  hold  of  the  truth,  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  that  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  our  great 
Scottish  leaders,  Knox,  Melville  and  Henderson  did ;  it  is  painful  to  read 
the  following  sentence  in  page  167  :  after  stating  truly  that  the  gospel  is 
the  only  means  of  saving  Ireland,  he  continues,  **  a  respectable  ecclesias- 
tical form  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  poor  Catholics ;  in  their  house  of 
bondage  they  have  contracted  certain  wants  which  ought  to  be  respected. 
The  two  Protestant  Churches  which  are  most  numerous  in  Ireland,  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian,  present  all  that  can  be  desired."  Dr 
D'Aubign6's  late  decisive  avowal  that  he  is  a  Presbj^erian,  surely  implies 
that  Episcopacy,  the  antagonist  S3rstem,  must  be  unscriptural,  and  how, 
with  this  as  a  fixed  fact  in  his  understanding,  and  England  with  its  cor- 
rupt and  lifeless  clergy,  and  more  than  half  Popish  hierarchy  full  in  view, 
and  Ireland's  past  history  in  the  background,  he  could  recommend  the 
continuance  of  the  same  baneful  system  in  either  country,  or  expect  any 
good  from  it,  is  indeed  marvellous ;  but  we  may  have  occasion  to  advert 
to  this  topic  in  another  form. 

To  Mr  Carlyle  the  public  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  minute  and  labo- 
rious research  displayed  in  these  volumes  ;  they  constitute  the  most  com- 
plete and  best  arranged  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  great  Protector 
yet  given  to  the  world ;  but  the  value  of  the  work  consists  nearly,  almost 
exclusively  indeed,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  facts,  not  in  the  author's 
own  expositions  of  them.  Any  reader  who  would  imbibe  the  spirit 
which  pervades  these  will  be  deeply  injured  by  the  work.  With  Crom- 
well, viewed  simply  as  a  believer  in  the  word  of  God,  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy ; — he  admires  him  only  as  an  earnest  true-hearted  man — as  a  hero 
—what  he  himself  believes,  what  confession  of  faith  he  would  subscribe, 
the  most  acute  and  far-sighted  of  his  critics  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  We  have  read  his  volume  on  Hero  Worship,  and  some  few 
other  of  his  works  ;  and  we  find  that  he  believes  in  John  Knox,  and  that  he 
has  not  less  faith  in  Napoleon, — that  Luther  was  somewhat  of  a  divinity. 
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and  so  was  Mahomet ;  he  believes  in  our  ancient  and  obselete  ditinities 
Thor  and  Woden,  and  perhaps  in  Jupiter.  CrooMvell,  however,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  bulky  temple  he  has  here  reared  for  him,  is  the  great 
modem  divinity — the  chief  god  (till  a  greater  appear)  of  his  idolatry  ; 
and  the  thought  obtruded  itself  on  us  once  and  again,  in  the  course  of 
our  reading,  that  the  '*  straps  and  consideration^  which  withheld  the 
author  from  doing  profane  homage  in  a  similar  style  to  the  greatest 
**  BMaa  given  under  heaven  among  men,"  was  not  the  fear  of  God  but 
the  hmt  «£  aanu  We  earnestly  trust  that  socAe  of  the  kings  among  men, 
in  our  periodfeal  litanUvat  will  subject  the  writings  of  this  author  to  a 
thorough  dissection,  expose  tiie  frttatM  villi  whieli  they  abound,  and  put 
the  reading  public  on  their  guard  against  some  certain  fascinations — not 
of  style  certainly — which  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  OF 

EUROPE. 

The  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  political  world  are  very 
astonishing.  They  have  excited  attention  through  all  the  earth,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  exercise  an  extensive  influence  over  the  destinies  of  our  species. 

The  mighty  wave  of  revolution,  after  sweeping  away  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons,  like  a  thing  of  nought,  has  rolled  over  the  greater  part  of 
continental  Europe,  forcing  its  way  across  the  lofty  summits  of  modern 
despotism,  which  seemed  to  present  a  permanent  and  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  waters  of  the  political  sea,  even  when  these  were  agitated  by  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive  iwell  of  popular  feeling.  The  mystic  wheels 
moTed  by  <*  the  living  creatures,"  have  been  '*  going  and  returning  like 
a  flttsh  of  lightning,'*  and  steam  and  electricity  have  been  outdone,  by  the 
chariot  of  providence,  which,  carrying  all  Europe  along  with  it,  has  ac- 
complished in  a  day,  the  journey  of  ages.  Great,  marvellous,  and  alto- 
gether unexpected  changes  have  taken  place.  In  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  there  has  been  **  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  cities  of  the 
nations  have  fallen."  Bavaria,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  Poland,  have  all 
experienced  the  shock,  which  has  passed  onward  to  the  extremities  of 
civilization,  and  beyond  the  abodes  of  freedom,  and  been  felt  by  the  Auto^ 
krator  of  all  the  Russias,  and  filled  him  with  dismay. 

**  Come  and  behold  what  wondrous  works  have  b^  the  Lord  been 
wrought  r*  What  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?  With  what  feelings 
should  they  be  viewed  ?  What  lesson  do  they  teach  ?  To  what  duties  do 
they  call  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  ? 

In  our  opinion,  these  occurrences  ought  to  be  viewed  with  mingled 
emotions.  So  far  as  hitherto  developed,  they  combine  the  elements  of 
hope  and  fear  in  almost  equal  proportions.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  injudicious  in  itself,  or  more  likely  to  hurt  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  religion,  than  for  one  part  of  the  world  to  form  an  opinion  by  looking 
only  at  what  is  bright  and  cheering,  while  the  opinion  of  another  part  is 
formed  by  looking  exclusively  to  what  is  dark  and  ominous.  To  do  so  is  the 
likeliest  of  all  methods  to  might  whatever  is  really  hopeful,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  very  calamities  which  are  foreboded.     We  can  only  hope  to  ar- 
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rive  at  worthy  views  respecting  these  contioental  dianget,  by  an  anbint- 
ed,  accarate  extensive  and  thoughtful  survey,  conducted  prayerftilly  and  by 
the  light  of  history,  taking  into  acconnt  all  that  is  good  and  aril  in  hnman 
nature,  as  well  as  all  that  is  good  and  evil  in  these  events.  The  mean  re- 
sult of  such  a  survey  will  be  the  present  verdict  of  wisdom,  not  of  the  in- 
fidlible  wisdom  of  a  prophet,  but  of  the  limited  wisdom  of  uninspired  and 
erring  men,  which  is  liable  to  be  continually  modified  by  unforeseen  con* 
tingencies. 

The  first  French  revolution  should  be  studied  as  an  antidote  both 
against  enthusiastic  hope  and  exaggerated  alarms.    When  that  remarkable 
event  took  place,  history  informs  us,  that  it  was  hailed  by  multitndsi 
throughout  Europe  with  intense  rapture,  as  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age  for 
the  world,  whose  trials  were  all  to  be  ended  and  its  tears  to  be  wipsd 
away ;  and  under  the  reign  of  *<  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,*'  the  pars- 
daisaical  state  of  the  earth  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  human  race  was  to 
go  forward  in  blissful  progression  to  the  fall  beatitude  of  perfection.     It 
is  also  on  record  that  at  the  same  period  holy  men  went  up  into  the  mount 
of  God,  and  taking  the  telescopic  glass  of  prophecy  into  their  hands,  they 
gazed  with  anxious  and  impassioned  eyes  towards  the  firmament,  in  order 
to  obtain  data  for  determining  the  precise  day  and  hour  in  the  apocalyptic 
calendar  at  which  the  world  had  arrived  in  its  journey  towards  **  the  glory 
of  the  latter  day  ;*'  and,  coming  down,  they  annonnced,  with  assured  con- 
fidence, and  with  all  the  enthusiastic  excitement  of  great  discoverers,  that 
the  fall  of  Antichrist  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Church  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  millenial  havens.     Such  were  the  fond  anticipations  formed  of 
this  event  by  the  world  and  the  Church.     But  how  far  different  was  the 
reality  from  the  anticipation  I  It  was  not  the  emancipation  of  imprisoned 
intelligence  alone,  together  with  this,  it  proved  to  be  also  the  unchaining 
of  the   passions  of  fierce,   cannibal,    blasphemous   demoniacs,   who»  is- 
suing from  the  caverns  of  depravity,   each  band  on   its  way  upward, 
trampling  down  that  which  went  before,  until  the  lowest  dens  of  perdition 
had  poured  forth  their  inmates,  to  take  their  part  in  the  moat  appalling 
tragedy  that  men  or  devils  ever  enacted  on  the  footstool  of  God.   A  great 
nation  fell  into  a  state  of  delirium,  during  which  they  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  law,  extinguished  every  spark  of  freedom,  dissolved  every  bond 
of  social  order,  shouted  fierce  defiance  against  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughters  against  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
until  that  great  military  despot  arose,  under  whom  the  frantic  passions  of 
the  populace  were  directed  to  foreign  conquests,  and  then  the  golden 
visions  of  philosophical  seers  issued  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  eclipsed  the  light  of 
civilization,  and  have  made  the  sun  of  liberty  to  go  backwards  a  whole 
millennium  on  the  hour-glass  of  time.     As  for  the  benevolent  predictions 
of  millenarian  expositors,  these  were  proved  to  have  been  the  mere  wan- 
derings of  fancy  in  the  region  of  cloud-land,  a  portion  of  the  universe 
formed  of  such  plastic  materials,  that  it  Qan  be  fabricated  into  any  form 
which  the  spectator  may  desire.     Let  him  only  form  the  decisive  wish, 
and,  as  if  by  enchantment,  it  shall  be  instantly  gratified.     Cities,  temples, 
palaces,  shall  instantly  appear  to  view,  beaming  like  gold*  and  resplendent 
as  the  sun,  if  he  has  a  taste  for   the  beautiful  or   the  magnificent ;  or 
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shall  be  seen  smitten,  OYertbrown,  and  blasted  by  tbe  fires  of  Yengeance, 
if  he  has  a  predominating  relish  for  tbe  awful  and  terrific. 

While  the  over-sangnine  expectations  of  tbe  friends  of  liberty  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  by  tbe  course  which  the  first  revolntion  took, 
there  were  other  parties  who  allowed  themseWes  to  be  carried  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  As  there  were  those  who  indiscriminately  praised  the  Re- 
Tolation,  so  there  were  those  by  whom  it  was  too  indiscriminately  censured. 
No  suitable  reprobation  was  expressed  against  tbe  evils  which  existed 
under  the  old  monarchy,  when  there  was  a  total  want  of  eonstitotional 
freedom.  These  parties  spake  only  of  tbe  evils  of  the  revolation,  they 
said  nothing  of  the  evils  which  produced  the  revolution,  it  was  nothing 
to  them,  that  despotism  had  been  smitten  in  its  high  places,  seeing  mo* 
nardiy  had  been  degraded.  It  was  nothing  to  them,  that  a  grievous  wound 
had  been  given  to  the  man  of  sin,  they  could  only  mourn  over  the  die* 
honour  done  to  religion,  forgetting  that  the  religion  which  had  been  af* 
fleeted  was  that  of  the  **  son  of  perdition,"  and  not  of  the  Son  of  God. 

These  enthusiastic  hopes  and  extravagant  alarms  were  productive  of 
tiie  most  fearful  consequences.  They  split  up  Europe  into  two  parties 
which  came  into  collision  with  one  another  ;  and  these  antagonistic 
elements  were  the  real  cause  of  that  long  and  dreadful  war  which  carried 
desolation  and  dismay  into  every  region,  and  which,  if  the  vast  resources 
of  the  contending  nations,  the  skill  of  the  military  leaders,  and  the  de- 
voted valour  of  the  troops  be  taken  into  account,  was  probably  tbe  most 
tremendous  conflict  that  has  ever  taken  place  upon  our  planet.  This 
great  event  is  therefore  set  up  in  history  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations,  and 
we  will  fail  to  learn  tbe  lessons  which  it  teaches,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  hurried  into  extreme  opinions,  either  hopeful  or  the  reverse. 

If  we  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  will  see  that  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  fear,  a»  well  as  to  hope.  Recent  events  on  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  true,  afford  another  demonstration,  that  Europe  has  now  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  of  civilization  and  intelligence  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  government  long  to  exist,  which  is  opposed  to  the  enlightened 
will  of  tbe  community.  It  is  only  in  a  purely  solitary  state  that  indivi* 
dual  men  can  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty.  In  society,  the  liberty  of  every 
individual  must  be  restricted,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  regulated  and  determined  as 
to  ita  amount,  by  the  fitness  of  the  persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  safety  to  the  Commonwealth.  Disorderly  and  dishonest 
persons,  notwithstanding  tbe  abstract  rights  of  man,  must  be  pot  under 
personal  restraint,  because  this  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  body  po- 
.iitic  All  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens,  in  all  circumstances,  ought  to 
possess  equal  personal  liberty.  They  ought  all  equally  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  laws,  all  equally  to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  persons,  of 
their  kbour,  of  tbe  proceeds  of  their  industry,  in  such  way  as  to  them- 
selves seems  proper.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
nations  must  possess  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence  and  of  moral  charac- 
ter before  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  political  freedom,  as  distinguished 
from  personal  freedom,  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  the  measure  of  political 
freedom  enjoyed,  must  depend  on  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  cherac* 
ter  existing  in  any  given  community.    Give  to  nations  the  most  unlimited 
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freedoiB,  if  intelligenoe  and  mofwlhj  are  awAalior,  they  could  not  retain 
that  freedom.  Indeed,  witlioot  intelUgenoe  and  moralitj  gpiiding;  the 
ezercite  of  political  power*  it  is  f yrannj,  whether  wielded  by  milliont  or 
bj  one,  whether  the  heads  of  thoiie  who  nse  it  be  corered  with  a  bonnet 
or  emblaioned  with  a  crown.  There  can  nerer,  in  the  natare  of  things, 
be  more  liberty  in  a  oommnnity  than  there  is  of  intelligence  and  Tirtoe  to 
guide  the  ezercite  of  political  power,  whether  the  state  be  called  a  repob- 
lie  or  a  monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  nations  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  and  moral  character,  political  freedom  cannot  be 
withheld  from  them,  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place  all  oter  Eu- 
rope, show  the  supremacy  of  enlightened  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
strained by  law,  by  policy,  nor  by  confederacies  among  rulers.  It  is  more 
powerful  than  kings,  it  is  mightier  than  armies,  and  hxAj  alliances  among 
despots  have  been  dissipated  by  it  as  **  wax  is  melted  by  the  fire,*  or  **as 
chaiBT  is  driven  before  the  wind." 

The  intelligence  of  Europe,  after  ages  of  conflict,  has  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  its  despotism,  which  is  surely  a  gpratifying  evidence  that  the 
world  is  making  progress.  An  awful  question,  however,  remains  behind 
for  solution ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  European  intelligence  is  more 
powerful  than  arbitrary  laws  and  despotic  princes,  but  it  remains  to  be 
determined,  whether  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  Europe  be  stronger 
than  the  passions  and  the  vices  of  the  European  masses.  European  in- 
telligence has  shewn  that  governments  cannot  rule  it  against  its  own  will, 
but  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  it  may  not  be  ruled  for  a  time 
by  the  despotism  of  mobs.  European  intelligence  has  girded  herself  and 
went  whither  she  would,  in  spite  of  regal  prohibitions,  but  it  remains  jet 
to  be  determined,  whether  physical  power  may  not  gird  her,  and  cause 
her  to  go  whither  she  wonld  not.  There  is  an  end  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment for  the  present,  among  princes :  it  remains  to  be  seen,  especially  in 
France,  whether  arbitrary  government  by  the  populace  be  not  to  btt^in. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  body  of  the  people  have  arrived  at  Umt 
state  of  intelligence,  and  possess  that  degree  of  morality  which  will  lead 
them  to  respect  the  lives  and  the  properties  of  others,  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  rest  content  with  their  own  share  of  influence  in  the  public  ma- 
nagements, allowing  to  all  others  the  same  right  to  state  their  opinions, 
as  they  claim  for  themselves :  or,  whether  they  are  so  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  jnstice  that  they  will  disregard  the  right  of  property,  and  so  de* 
ficient  in  humanity  that  they  will  disregard  the  sanctity  of  life,  and  fo 
limited  in  intelligence  as  not  to  understand  that  subjection  to  constitutional 
law  is  essential  to  public  freedom,  and  that  the  permission  of  liberty  of 
opinion  to  others  is  indispensable  to  the  possession  of  it  by  ourselves. 
It  remains  to  be  shewn  whether  France  is  capable  of  constitational  freedom, 
or  whether  society,  as  well  as  government,  is  to  be  for  a  time  dissolved. 
From  all  we  know  of  the  past  history  and  present  character  of  the  French 
people,  we  think  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  peaceable, 
and  orderly,  and  industrious  members  of  the  community,  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  for  a  time  oppressed  and  trampled  upon  by  the  lawless  and 
disorderly  mobs  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  from  the  facility  with  which  these  can  be  congregated, 
and  the  ease  with  which  their  passions  can  be  excited,  that  they  will 
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Of  erawe  the  government  if  it  continne  to  meet  in  Paris,  and,  though 
numerically  a  fraction  of  the  population,  yet  being  the  strongest  power, 
upon  the  principal  theatre  of  action,  to  give  law  to  all  France.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  long  prevail.  Lawless  anarchy  though  adreadful  power, 
is  self-destructive  in  its  character,  and  will  hasten  its  own  death.  Order 
will  be  restored,  either  by  combination  among  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous members  of  society,  or  disorder  will  give  birth  to  military  usurpa- 
tion— but  for  a  time  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  truly  deplorable. 

We  would  now  notice  another  fact  connected  with  these  changes,  which 
is  exceedingly  gratifying,  both  considered  in  itself,  and  as  an  evidence  of 
true  progress  among  the  nations.  All  the  governments  of  Europe,  even 
the  most  despoticat,  have  declared  their  determination  to  leave  the  French 
people  to  manage  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way,  and  that  they 
will  in  nowise  interfere  with  them,  except  in  case  of  aggression  made  by 
them  on  other  nations,  This  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing,  inasmuch  as 
it  lessens  the  chances  of  a  war  between  Europe  and  France.  This  determi- 
nation of  the  European  powers  is  also  gratifying,  as  it  shows  the  marked 
progress  which  political  science  has  made  since  the  end  of  last  century. 
When  the  first  French  Revolution  broke  out  it  alarmed  all  the  crowned 
beads  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  kingship  was  startled  from  its  repose, 
and  all  its  energies  were  directed  to  put  down  republicanism  and  restore 
monarchy  in  France.  This  was  a  gross  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  Every  independent  nation  possesses  the  power,  for  which  it  is 
responsible  only  to  God,  of  managing  its  own  affairs  in  the  manner 
which  may  seem  most  agreeable  to  its  own  mind,  and  no  other  society 
or  power  upon  the  earth  is  warranted  to  interfere  with  its  proceedings, 
so  long  as  it  makes  no  encroachments  on  the  rights,  privileges,  or  posess- 
sions  of  other  nations.  The  opposition  made  to  France  by  some  of  the 
European  powers,  in  so  far  as  it  was  aggressive,  was  unjust  and  tyrannical. 
We  do  not  of  course  refer  to  those  later  combinations  against  France 
which  issued  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  ;  for  these  were  highly  laudable 
and  had  been  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  unscrupulous  conduct, 
and  insatiable  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor.  We  refer  to  the  earlier 
aggressions  made  on  France,  and  to  the  general  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
her,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  become  a  republic.  It  is  gratifying  to 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  crowned  heads  at  that  time,  their  resolution 
of  non-interference  at  present.  This  shews  that  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
during  the  peace,  has  been  silently  and  insensibly  leavening  society,  and 
that  it  has  made  gratifying  progress  among  those  that  are  "  clothed  in  fine 
raiment,  and  dwell  in  king's  houses.*'  This,  surely,  is  matter  of  rejoicing, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  intelligence  and  good  sense,  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  liberty,  have  made  as  much  progress 
among  the  people  of  France,  as  they  have  done  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  The  governments  of  Europe  have  declared  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  France  has  so  much  sobriety,  and  wisdom,  and  justice,  so  much 
of  the  fear  of  God,  and  of  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  she  will 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  other  nations.  This,  in  our 
apprehension,  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  question  which  is 
now  before  the  world  for  practical  solution,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
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futurity  will  very  much  depend  on  its  decnioD.     If  it  sludl  W  fcmad  tlMt 
tbe  French  people  have  been  elevated  above  the  vulgar  and  barbarous, 
tbough  chivalrous,  denire  of  national  glory,  and  above  the  wicked  ambition 
d*  foreign  oonqueet ;  if  it  shall  now  be  found  that  they  are  civilised  in  their 
morals  as  well  as  in  their  manners*  that  they  are  not  merely  a  polite 
people,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  the  blessings  of  peace,  that 
they  have  a  nice  sense  of  justice,  a  delicate  senae  of  wbust  ia  honourablf 
and  honest,  and  that  they  have  acquired  something  of  that  enlarged  pbil* 
IMHthropy  which  thinks  of  tiie  world  and  not  merely  of  France,  then 
whatever  wars  of  a  lesser  kind  may  ari»e,  we  should  regard  thia  aa  a  good 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe.    But  if  the  reverse  of  this  shall  bs 
the  case  ;  if  it  shall  be  found  that  France  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
aion,  then,  unquestionably,  dreadful  conflicts  are  before  the  world.     And 
when  we  look  calmly  at  the  matter ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  levity,  excit- 
ability and  inconstancy  of  the  French  people ;  when  we  reflect  on  the 
national  vanity,  almost  approaching  to  self-idolatry ;  when  we  think  of 
their  selfishness,  at  once  concentrated  and  diffused,  diffused  so  aa  to  em- 
brace France,  and   yet  concentrated  so   as   to  embrace    France  alone, 
and   to  hold  it  up  as  an  object  of  admiration  and  imitation  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  when  we  think  of  their  want  of  all  practical  and 
common  sense  views  of  what  liberty  is,  from  the  fact  of  their  never 
having  bad  any  experience  of  it  in  its  reality,  and  that  all  they  as  yet 
know  of  freedom,  either  their  own  or  that  of  other  people,  is  purely  ideal 
and  imaginary,  and  that  their  talk  about  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality 
ia  purely  visionary,  and  fit  only  to  be  entertained  by  insane  persons,  and 
preached  only  to  children ;  when,  in  fine,  and  above  all,  we  reflect  on  the 
want  of  religious  restraints  that  exists  among  the  French  people,  to  ai^ 
extent  that  is  unparalleled  among  other  nations,  whether  Christian  or  hea- 
lb«n,  savage  or  civilized;  when  we  think  that  neither  superstition  nor  true 
religion,  neither  Christ  nor  Antichrist,  possesses  any  controlling  power 
over  them  ;  when  we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration  we  muf4  see 
that  Eurofte  does  not  possess  any  very  strong  pledges  for  the  continuance 
of  peace.   It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  every  great  revolution  has  had 
its  presiding  genius ;  or  rather  it  has  produced  a  man  formed  after  ita  own 
likeness,  not  a  party  man,  but  a  national  man,  representing  the  character 
of  the  period.      Thus  England  had  her  Cromwell;  America  had  her 
Washington ;  and  France,  at  the  fir^t  revolution,  had  her  Bonaparte,  a 
compound  character,  under  whom,  the  lawless  frenzy,  and  the  desire  of  order, 
that  existed  in  the  country  found,  in  a  military  despotism,  the  only  combi- 
nation which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  form.    What  shall  be  the  fate  of 
France  depends  on  the  character  of  this  yet  unknown  arbiter  of  her  destiny, 
whether  be  shall  be  a  good  or  an  evil  angel ;  whether,  in  a  republic,  he  shall 
be  a  king  of  men,  ruling  over  the  nation  as  the  anointed  of  humanity  and 
religion,  and  breathing  into  France  those  noble,  expansive,  and  truly  glo- 
rious principles  to  which  she  has,  unfortunately,  been  hitherto  a  stranger; 
or  whether  he  shall  be  some  new  but  dreadful  incarnation  of  aelfishness, 
sent  forth  by  avenging  justice  to  be  God's  scourge  of  a  wicked  and  unr 
godly  age. 

It  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  look  above  visible  agencies,  and  it  is 
our  consolation  in  such  seasons  aa  this  to  remember  that  the  world  is  under 
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the  government  of  Almighty  God.     *<  Promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
ffifX  oor  from  the  we«t,  hut  God  ig  judge ;  he  putteth  down  one  and  set- 
teth  np  another."    Apart  from  a  belief  in  the  controlling  power  of  an  all- 
wise  God,  man  never  could  possess  the  least  degree  of  ground  for  rational 
composare.     At  any  moment  destruction  might  come  upon  him,  without 
a  reason,  from  every  element  of  nature.     Without  reason,  from  blind, 
material,  lawless  chance  or  necessity,  the  volcanic  fires  might  burst  forth 
and  consume  him,  the  earthquake  might  swallow  up  himself  and  all  his  mont 
boasted  productions :  but  in  the  belief  that  all  things  are  under  the  control 
of  a  being  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  we  have  a  great  consolation,  for 
nothing  can  occur  without  the  permission  of  wisdom  and  g^oodness.     And 
io  the  changes  that  take  place  in  states  and  kingdoms,  it  might  make  the 
head  giddy,  it  might  turn  the  heart  to  stone,  if  there  was  no  power  above 
that  of  the  conquering  despot  or  of  the  triumphant  masses.     Apart  from 
God,  the  reins  of  the  world's  government,  in  the  hands  of  men;  would  be 
like  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  the  management  of  Phteton:  spurning  the 
feeble  hand  of  their  controller,  the  human  passions  would  burst  away  with 
whirlwind  speed,  and,  in  their  headlong  career,  precipitate  their  impotent 
directors,  and  set  the  world  on  fire  by  the  velocity  of  their  movements. 
Of  all  the  evils  which  have  befallen  humanity  this  would  be  the  greatest, 
if  God  should  leave  men  to  themselves  for  a  period,  however  brief,  and 
allow  the  evil  passions  to  act  in  their  full   force,  and  without  any  re- 
straint.     How  comfortable,  in  such  a  season  as  this,  to  believe  that  God 
reigneth,  and  that  all  these  commotions,  revolutions,  and  disasters  that 
have  taken  place  shall  be  overruled  by  infinite  wisdom,  so  that  they  shall 
not  only  do  no  ultimate  evil,  but  shall  be  converted  into  preparatives  for 
future  good.     It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  remember  that  God  ruleth 
the  world  in  wisdom  and  goodness :  scripture  teaches  us  that  he  reigns 
in  righteousness,  and  that  national  calamities  are  the  award  of  national 
sins.     It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  nations  more  than  on 
individuals,  so  as  precisely  to  apportion  their  relative  guilt,  or  to  say  how 
much  of  punishment  is  for  one  guilty  act  and  how  much  for  another. 
But  as  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  punishment  of  individuals  is 
for  sin,  so  are  we  warranted  in  saying  that  the  chastisements  of  nations 
are  for  sin,  that  is,   for  their  national  opposition  to  God  and  his  cause. 
Everything,  therefore,  in  national  conduct,  that  is  statedly  opposed  to 
any  cause  which  God  owns,  is  a  ground  of  divine  controversy  with  nations 
and  their  rulers,  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  causing  the  calamity.     Liberty  is  a  canne  which  God  owns  aa 
his  :  but  Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and,  in 
the  case  of  Poland,  these  great  powers,  together  with  Russia,  plundered 
a  whole  nation,  acted  in  such  a  manner  towards  it,  that,  if  a  man  should 
imitate  it  in  his  private  capacity,  he  would  be  branded  as  a  thief,  and  a 
robber,  and  a  murderer.     This  they  did  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  justice  of  heaven  ;  they  did  it  in  the  midst  of  the  civilised  world 
and  in  the  face  of  the  sun.    As  God  is  on  the  side  of  liberty,  so  is  he  the 
enemy  of  Popery.     As  partners  in  the  Holy  Alliance  these  powers  fought 
to  bring  back  the  altar  and  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  to  restore  the 
throne.     The  great    Buropean  powers   were  the  restorers  of  Popery. 
They  breathed  new  life  into  it ;  they  were  the  props  and  guardians  of 
what  God  had  doomed  to  death.     And  the  French  government  identified 
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themselTes  with  the  same  intent,  they  became  the  allies  of  Antidirist, 
they  supplied  him  with  resources  to  carry  on  his  war  against  Christ ;  and 
the  French  people  were  very  much  a  people  without  a  religion,  and  mol* 
titudes  of  them  bigoted  infidels  and  atheists.  We  are  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God  in  ascribing  these  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  sevenl 
governments,  as  judicial  inflictions  for  their  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  freedom.  Apart  from  personal  vindictireness,  it  is  a  noble,  i 
holy,  a  healthful  belief,  worthy  of  being  cherished,  that  there  is  a  judge 
of  all  the  earth,  one  higher  than  the  highest,  a  God  of  nations,  to  whom 
they  are  subject  as  nations,  and  who  will  call  them  to  account.  **  The 
righteous,  when  he  vengeance  sees,  he  shall  be  joyful  then  ; "  for  ven* 
geance  belongeth  unto  God,  it  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  hie 
crown,  and  where  vengeance  is  seen  the  righteous  rejoiceth,  became 
this  is  evidence  that  his  God  is  present,  because  this  shews  him  that 
the  world  is  not  merely  a  material  and  a  political  world,  but  that 
it  is  a  moral  world,  presided  over  by  him  who  sitteth  above  on  the 
**  saphire  throne,"  and  who  sendeth  forth  **  out  of  the  throne  thundering* 
and  lightnings  and  voices,"  to  chastise  a  rebellious  race.  It  is,  however, 
a  solemn  thing  to  think  of  the  judgments  of  God,  especially  when  we 
think  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  sin  that  prevails  in  other  lands  and 
in  our  own.  We  are  surely  called  to  fasting,  and  to  weeping,  and  to 
mourning,  that  the  Lord  may  avert  from  us  the  chastisements  we  have 
merited  by  our  ungodliness,  our  despite  done  to  the  gospel,  our  worship 
of  mammon,  our  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  our  countenance  given  to 
the  man  of  sin,  and  for  the  daring  immorality  and  profanity  and  heathen- 
ism that  prevail  so  extensively  among  us. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  these  occurrences  on  the  fortunes  of  Popery? 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  have  the  effect  of  somewhat  arresting,  or  at 
least  of  modifying  the  progress  of  Popery  for  the  present.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  is,  in  its  own  nature,  opposed  to  the  distinctive  spirit  of  Popery; 
and  it  is  cheering  to  observe,  that,  in  all  the  countries  to  which  the  re- 
volution has  reached,  the  Jesuits  have  been  expelled,  and  that  the  current 
of  opposition  against  them  has  set  in  so  strongly,  that  the  Pope  has  found 
it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  order  altogether.  We  must  not,  however,  too 
hastily,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  wiles  of  Satan  have  been  all  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  man  of  sin  can  no  more  deceive.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  Reformation  was  only  the  occasion  of  a  further  developement 
of  the  anticbristian  system,  and  that  the  French  Revolution,  after  threat- 
ening to  destroy  it  for  ever,  only  issued  in  imparting  to  it  new  life  and 
energy,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  new  and  unexpected 
phase  may  yet  be  assumed  by  Popery  before  its  final  downfal.  As  it  has 
grappled  succ«*ssfully  with  government  in  all  its  forms ;  as  it  has  with- 
stood all  the  assaults  of  literature  and  science,  and  led  them  captive  at  its 
chariot  wheels,  may  it  not  also  he  permitted  to  make  a  tool  of  the  popu- 
lar will  ?  May  not  the  successor  of  St  Peter  become  the  high  priest  of 
democracy  ?  May  he  not  gather  to  himself  the  spoils  of  a  departed  des- 
potism, and,  with  the  fragments  of  fallen  thrones,  raise  the  holy  apostolic 
chair  to  a  prouder  elevation  than  it  ever  has  attained  before?  The 
system,  too,  let  us  remember,  is  not  confined  to  Europe:  it  has  its 
myriads  of  votaries  in  America,  and  its  emissaries  are  abroad  in  all  the 
continents  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  islands  of  the  sea.      And  may  not 
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oar  views,  therefore,  be  too  contracted  ?  May  w^  not  be  wrong  in  snp- 
pueing  that  Popery  will  be  destroyed  by  any  local  conflict,  even  though 
that  conflict  be  waged  over  the  whole  extent  of  Europe  ?  The  mind  of 
Pius  IX.  may  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  local  aspects  of  the  question, 
but  the  contest  between  Christ  and  Satan  is  for  the  possession  of  the 
world :  and  may  it  not  be  the  case,  that,  before  the  issue  comes,  the  line 
of  conflict  may  be  extended  over  all  the  earth,  and  the  result  of  'the 
battle  be,  not  only  in  the  deli?ei%nce  of  Europe,  but  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  whole  world  ?  Is  not  the  devil  to  be  bound  with  a  great  chain,  and 
cast  into  the  bottomless  pit,  at  the  same  time  that  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and,  if  so,  is  it  not  discordant  with 
Scripture  to  expect  the  downfal  of  Popery  until  the  dethronement  of 
Satan  ?  And  can  Satan  be  said  to  be  dethroned  or  bound,  so  long  as  the 
vast  extent  of  the  heathen  world  is  under  his  control  ?  It  is  at  least  not 
improbable,  that  the  views  generally  taken  on  this  subject  are  of  too 
limited  and  local  a  kind,  and  that  we  ought  to  expect  not  only  a  Euro- 
pean revolution,  but  a  world-wide  contest  before  the  glory  of  the  latter 
day.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vessel  of  the  Papacy  is  at  present  riding  on 
the  top  of  the  revolutionary  wave,  and  all  her  sails  are  shifted  and  set  to 
catch  the  revolutionary  gale,  and  if  she  do  not  founder  in  the  storm,  her 
course  must  from  henceforth  lie  in  a  new  direction.  Time  only  can  de- 
termine what  shall  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
humility  and  caution  should  be  mingled  with  prophetical  speculations  re- 
specting the  future.  Let  us  wait  un  God,  rather  than  seek  to  anticipate 
him  in  the  particular  course  he  will  pursue.  A  want  of  patience,  to  wait 
and  see  what  God  will  do,  is  a  want  of  faith,  a  hurrying  of  God,  a  forget- 
ting that,  just  because  he  is  God,  his  works  must  proceed  on  a  scale  gra- 
duated according  to  his  own  eternity,  and  not  to  our  handbreadth  of 
time. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  on  the  continent  shews  us  how 
thankful  we  should  be  to  God,  and  to  our  ancestors,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  These  nations  have  been  convulsed  to  their 
centres,  blood  has  been  shed,  kings  have  been  exiled,  society  has  trembled 
with  anxiety  and  throbbed  with  agony,  and  every  thing  has  been  turned  up- 
side down,  in  order  to  acquire  privileges  which  we  have  enjoyed  more  than 
a  century  and  a-half.  We  have  had,  since  the  revolution  in  1 6dSy  all  that 
any  of  them  has  yet  acquired.  We  at  this  moment,  in  Britain,  possess 
personal  freedom  to  an  extent  that  is  unknown  in  any  other  European 
country.  A  long  period  must  elapse  before  France  attains  equal  privi- 
leges. The  people  of  that  country  are  like  children  newly  escaped  from 
leading  strings  i  and  though  they  appear  to  consider  themselves  wiser  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  will  require  many  lessons,  and  perhaps  se- 
vere ones,  before  they  are  capable  even  of  understanding  the  true  nature 
of  civil  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the  true  nature  of  this  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  the  dominant  party  in  that  land.  Liberty  there  is  without 
equality,  and  fraternity  is  without  nationality.  The  former,  is  political  and 
not  personal  liberty, — a  liberty  residing  only  in  the  institutions,  and  dis- 
pensed in  accordance  with  the  dominant  feeling ;  and  the  latter,  does  not  em- 
brace the  whole  community,  but  is  a  fraternity  of  clubs  and  mobs,  a  frater- 
nity of  excited  feeling,  and  not  of  calm  and  holy  principle.  Whereas,  with 
us,  in  addition  to  a  high  degree  of  political  liberty,  we  possess  personal  li- 
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berty  in  perfection.  All  honeet  men  are  equally  free  to  Uunkt  to  epeek,  to  tct 
The  peauini  has  just  as  much  freedom  as  the  peer.  We  ha^e,  therefore, 
liberty  and  equality  in  the  true  sense :  and,  id  a  sense  which  France  nefsr 
knew,  we  possess  fraternity.  While  in  that  country  there  is  a  remsrk- 
able  degree  of  ideal  nationality,  or  of  affection  for  France  in  the  abstrsct, 
it  does  not  appear,  from  any  thing  we  could  ever  obserre,  that  there  wm 
any  very  great  degree  of  practical  nationality,  or  affection  for  France  is 
the  concrete.  But  our  nationality  is  fraternal,  and  our  fraternity  is  na- 
tional :  it  extends  to  the  whole  community,  in  a  degree  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  is  ever  ready  to  manifest  its  existence  by  practical 
sympathy  and  kindness.  Where  will  we  look,  in  France,  for  any  msoi- 
festation  resembling  that  which  was  shewn  by  the  inhabitants  of  GraH 
Britain  towards  the  Highlands  and  Ireland?  There  was  troe  fraternity; 
the  fraternity  not  of  parties,  but  the  fraternity  of  the  national  family  ex- 
tended to  all  its  members;  not  fraternity  in  word,  but  fraternity  in  deed; 
the  fraternity,  not  of  excited  political  feeling,  but  the  fraternity  of  cslm 
affection  and  deep-seated  and  holy  principle.  Thus  has  Britain  an  eqos- 
lity  in  liberty,  and  a  fraternity  in  affection,  which  we  will  in  vain  look  for 
either  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new.  And  it  is  because  of  our  posses- 
sing such  liberty,  and  because  all  virtuoua  men  among  ua  are  cemented 
by  participation  in  such  affections,  that  our  institutions  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  which  has  overthrown  so  many  thrones,  and  that  the 
mighty  surges  raised  by  the  fierce  Euroclydon,  by  the  **  waving  stirring 
wind  *'  of  continental  revolution,  when  they  reached  onr  shores  could  do 
nothing  more  than  dash  a  little  of  their  froth  upon  the  rocks  which  '*  wsll 
our  sea-girt  isle." 

We  ought  now  to  have  considered  the  duties  to  which  civil  and  eccle* 
siastical  society  are  called  in  such  a  season  as  the  present.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  say  what  we  could  have  desired ;  but,  in  this  crisis 
of  the  world,  we  consider  it  right  to  make  a  few  additional  statements, 
because  of  their  bearing  on  the  public  welfare. 

Andy ^rstt  ought  there  to  be  any  change  in  our  constitution  ?  Would 
it  be  any  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy,  and  establish  a  republic  as  they  are  aiming  to  do  in  France  ? 
In  reply  to  this  we  would  say,  that  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  Grest 
Britain  is  the  purest  republic  that  ever  has  been  on  the  earth.  It  is  not 
a  republic  in  form,  but  it  is  more  a  republic  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  than 
any  other  country  has  ever  been  in  any  stage  of  the  world's  history. 
When  the  word  republic  is  applied  to  a  particular  form  of  government, 
this  is  a  technical,  and  entirely  arbitrary,  appropriation  of  the  word,  by 
writers  on  government,  to  distinguish  one  form  of  rule  from  another. 
The  original  and  only  proper  meaning  of  a  republic  is,  commonweal^  (not 
commonwealth)  and,  as  applied  to  government,  signifies  the  prosecution 
of  the  public  welfare  under  the  direction  of  public  opinion.  The  most 
compendious  description  of  a  republic  is,  government  by  public  opinien ; 
public  opinion  dictating  what  shall  be  done  for  the  public  good.  Now,  in 
no  country  was  public  opinion  ever  so  powerful  as  it  is  in  Britain.  Party 
opinion  may  lift  up  its  voice,  and  cause  its  bellowings  to  reverberate 
throughout  the  land,  and  it  may  have  no  more  effect  than  the  blusterings 
of  the  wind,  but  when  anything  has  been  rabed  to  the  rank  of  a  public 
opinion,  when  it  has  leavened  the  general  mind,  then  it  is  stronger  then 
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cabinets,  ttronger  than  the  Parliament,  and  not  only  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, bat  e?en  higher  powers,  most  give  way  to  the  voice  of  the  poblic, 
maturely  formed,  and  calmly  expressed.  In  France  there  is  as  yet  no 
such  thing  as  a  regulated  public  opinion:  it  is  the  opinion  of  masses  and 
not  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  mind  of  Paris,  and  not  of  France,  that  gives 
law.  For  anything  that  appears,  it  is  the  mind  of  the  minority  that  is 
ruling  the  majority :  and,  if  so,  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  it  is  merely 
the  despotism  of  the  mass.  Our  constitution  has  secured  the  freest  and 
fullest  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  and  been  more  guided  by  it  than 
any  other  in  the  world,  not  forgetting  America,  a  land  in  which  there  u 
much  liberty,  but  in  which  there  is  a  deplorable  amount  of  permitted  des* 
potism. 

While  there  is  no  call  to  alter  the  form  of  our  constitution  it  is  essen* 
tial  that  order  be  maintained.  Change  is  not  reform,  license  is  not  li- 
berty, disorder  is  no  part  of  the  rights  of  man.  Legislation  is  the  work 
of  wisdom  and^not  of  power.  It  may  as  well  be  attempted  to  reform  the 
morals  of  society  with  forehamroem,  as  to  reform  a  political  constitution 
by  means  of  phy8ical  force.  Force  may  quarry  the  stones,  but  wisdom 
must  be  the  architect,  and  opinion  must  build  the  temple  of  freedom.  If 
any  have  reforms  to  propose  let  them  produce  them :  put  them  on  their 
trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public ;  let  their  claims  be  agitated ;  if 
they  are  right,  they  will  in  due  time  become  public  opinion,  and  when 
they  become  public  opinion  they  will  then  become  national  law.  But 
public  opinion  must  be  convinced,  it  cannot  be  coerced  :  attempts  to  comr 
pel  it  by  physical  force  demonstrations  have  invariably  the  effect  of 
making  it  move  backwards,  and  of  retarding  changes  in  themselves  bene- 
ficial. The  enemies  of  order  are  therefore  the  worst  enemies  of  freedom. 
They  that  resort  to  force  under  a  constitutional  government,  are  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  freedom.  Though  wearing  her  livery,  and  taking 
her  sacr^  name  into  their  lips,  they  are  arrayed  in  the  arms  of  despotism, 
are  animated  by  its  spirit,  and  fighting  its  battle.  For  what  has  ever  been 
the  aim  of  despotism  but  to  put  down  opinion  ?  When  has  she  used 
any  other  means  than  force  ?  and  what  difference  is  there  between  the 
armies  of  a  despot  and  the  armies  of  a  demagogue  ?  Whoever  rejects 
the  authority  of  public  opinion,  is  not  a  republican  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
public ;  for  bow  can  there  be  a  republic  when  the  opinion  of  the  public  is 
not  consulted,  as  the  supreme  arbitrator  in  all  changes  of  the  constitu* 
tion? 

While  order  is  to  be  maintained,  everything  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  our  institutions  that  is  really  demanded. 
Whatever  abuses  exist  should  he  immediately  removed,  as  these  are  the 
leprous  spots  that  endanger  the  whole  body.  In  Ireland,  we  have  an 
establishment  which  it  is  blindness  not  to  see  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Ireland's  misery.  It  was  founded  in  injustice  and  impolicy,  its 
existence  has  been  without  beneficial  influence  on  the  nation,  and  when  it 
is  overthrown  it  shall  be  without  regret ;  for  it  has  been  the  bane  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  very  strength  of  Popery.  In  Scotland  we  have  an 
establishment  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  country,  which  has  bartered  her 
birthright  for  pottage,  which  has  surrendered  the  crown  rights  of  Christ 
for  the  smiles  of  C»sar,  which  has  consented  to  become  a  captive  because 
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iihewoaldotlirnriwkBVvkMitlttgokLol  which  W  chains  ftreibrg^.    It 
it  time  sarely  that  government  weiv  paliBg  fartk  it»  huid  to  alt6r  thcK 
institntions ;  it  is  surely  time  that  they  too,  m  wcR  m  th»  GkMttati*  were 
learning  the  supremacy  of  opinion.    When  opinion  in  Ireland,  mmi.  ufkim 
in  Scotland,  has  pronounced  against  the  establishments  in  these  countries, 
it  is  by  the  mere  government  of  force,  by  the  chartism  of  aristocracy,  that 
"they  are  kept  up :  and,  when  kept  up  by  power  in  opposition  to  opinion, 
institutions  become  sources  of  public  danger,  they  obstruct  the  current  of 
the  national  mind,  they  dam  back  its  waters,  to  stagnate  into  the  pesti- 
lence of  insurrectionary  feeling,  or  to  accumulate  in  such  quantity,  tbit, 
when  acted  on  at  some  future  period  by  the  tempests  of  revolution,  fbej 
may  break  through  all  restraints,  and  sweep  away  the  constitution  of 
the  country.     To  attempt  to  reform  institutions  by  physical  force,  in  op- 
position to  public  opinion,  is  the  despotism  of  the  mob ;  to  attempt  to 
keep  up  institutions  by  force,  in  opposition  to  public  opinion,  is  the  char- 
tism of  rulers.     Both  are,  in  this  respect,  brethren,  both  are  one  eyed,  and 
that  eye  very  dim  and  very  short-sighted.     To  reform  our  institutions  bj 
force  is  to  undermine  society,  which  is  reasonable  society,  only  in  so  far  ss 
it  rests  on  opinion.    To  keep  up  institutions  by  force,  against  which  opinion 
has  pronounced,  is  to  endanger  society  by  preparing  materials  for  its  over- 
throw.   Every  thing  contrary  to  opinion  attempted  by  Chartists  retards  the 
progress  of  liberty ;  every  thing  preserved  by  ministry,  contrary  to  opinion, 
raises  insurrection,  and  endangers  the  constitution.     It  is  time,  therefore, 
that  the  mind  of  government  were  seriously  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
Established  Churches  in  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland.    We  are  no  revolu- 
tionists, no  enemies  to  all  connexion  between  Church  and  State ;  we  would 
tremble  at  the  result  of  the  Establishments  beiuf?  swept  away  by  violence, 
but  while  they  remain  as  they  are,  they  are  an  offence  to  justice,  to  liberty, 
and  to  enlightened  Christianity.     When  these  institutions  are  maintained 
for  the  minority,  in  a  country,  the  order  of  nature  and  society  is  inverted; 
the  social  column  has  its  spire  resting  on  the  ground,  and  its  Uiundations  in 
the  air,  a  state  in  which  even  propping  will  not  long  retain  it.     A  nation 
ought  never  to  support  party  institutions ;  all  its  institutions  ought  to  be 
national,  and  they  cease  to  be  so  when  the  majority  of  a  country  are  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  privileges,  and,  still  more,  when  the  majority  of 
a  nation  cannot  conscientiously  enjoy  their  privileges :  in  the  former  caMy 
the  rights  of  the  country  are  against  them,  in  the  latter,  they  are  oppoa* 
ed  to  its  conscience.     But  we  must  defer  farther  remarks  at  present. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FOBBIOR. 

Europe Progre9i  of  Civil  and  ReH*     of  worthip,  ihall  be  immediately  set  at 

ptoart  Liberty  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.       liberty  unlets  they  are  detained  for  i 


1.  In  Fr<tnce  the  following  decree  has  other  cauie.  All  proceedings  which  haft 
been  itsued  and  signed  by  all  the  members  been  commenced  are  qoashed.  Fines  pro- 
of the  Provisional  GoTernment: — *'  The  nonnced  and  not  yet  paid  are  hereby  re- 
ProTisional  Government,  convinced  that  mitted.  The  Minister  of  Jitftiee  aad 
of  all  liberties,  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  the  Minister  of  Finance  are  charged  with 
most  precious  and  sacred,  decrees  that  the  execution  of  the  present  decree.** 
citisens  suffering  imprisonment  in  conse-  In  addition  to  this,  since  the  late  revolo- 
quence  of  sentence  pronounced  upon  tion  a  society  haa  been  formed  for  the 
them  for  acts  relatiTC  to  the  free  exercise  appiieatum  of  CkriaHtmitp  to  aoctol  frntn 
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It  hms  for  its  object  to  effect  the 
entire  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
Staie^  mod  from  the  known  and  avowed 
Mntiments  of  seTeral  of  the  leaders  in  the 
present  gofernment,  it  it  expected  by 
many  that  this  principle  will  be  declared 
bj  the  National  AMembly  in  their  new 
const  itation. 

In  tome  of  the  German  States  alio,  in 
addition  to  equal  civil  rights  to  all  classes, 
religions  toleration  has  been  proclaimed. 
In  Switzerland^  where  religious  liberty 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  violated  by  men, 
themselves  professedly  the  firiends  of 
freedom,  we  would  hope  there  is  the 
Sfipearance  of  some  symptoms  of  relaza- 
tiini  on  the  part  of  those  in  power. 
Amid  fresh  acts  of  intolerance  which 
have  taken  place,  several  of  the  demis- 
sionary  pastors,  who  had  been  driven  from 
tlieir  houses  and  the  scenes  of  their 
ministry,  had  returned  ;  and  although 
they  had  received  orders  anew  to  quit 
their  posts,  yet  in  some  instances  these 
<irders  have  not  been  enforced.  On  the 
(»ther  hand,  M.  M.  Jordan  and  Secretan 
of  Lutry,  against  whom  proceedings  were 
eommenced,  for  having  officiated  at  a 
faneral  service,  have  been  acquitted  by 
the  decision  of  the  district  tribunal ;  and 
an  individual  who  went  into  the  house  of 
a  demimionary  minister,  where  he  imagin- 
ed a  meeting  was  being  held,  has  been 
condemned,  as  having  unlawfully  entered 
a  private  dwelling.  The  proposition  of 
Professor  Sehonbein  of  Basle,  submitted 
to  that  Canton,  and  carried  by  a  consider- 
able minority  of  votes,  **  that  religious 
liberty  should  be  adopted  as  a  principle 
in  the  Swiss  l.eague,"  has  not  been  re- 
ceived by  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  Diet  for  the  revision  of  the  Federal 
Compact,  but  '*  it  is  probable,"  writes 
the  Rev.  M.  Baup,  of  the  Free  Church, 
Veroy,  Canton  de  Vaud,  "  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  will  be  inscribed 
in  the  new  constitution,  at  least  the  com- 
mission which  has  been  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  it.  proposes  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  as  regards  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  throughout  the  Can- 
tons." This,  if  once  effected  and 
sanctioned  by  the  assembled  Diet,  willi  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  furnish  a  guarantee  to  the 
now  opprMsed  demissionary  pastors  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  Italian  States, — in  Naples,  in 
Sardinia,  in  Tuscany,  and  in  Rome  itself, 


new  constitutions  have  been  proclaimed 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  securing  equal  civil  rights  to  all 
classes;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  gra- 
dually the  movement  is  becoming  a  reli- 
gious one  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  most  signal  exception  hitherto  is  that 
of  Naplest  whose  declared  constitution 
allows  no  religious  worship  but  that  of 
Rome.  But  so  loudly  has  the  example 
of  other  states,  where  it  has  been  granted, 
been  aplauded,  and  so  universally  has  the 
right  of  perfect  toleration  in  religion 
been  demanded,  that  this  is  understood 
to  be  one  of  the  further  concessions 
which  have  been  forced  from  the  King. 
Even  the  Pope  is  understood  to  be  in  the 
utmost  embarrassment  upon  this  point, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  be  forced^  at  the  ear- 
nest demands  of  the  people,  to  order  the 
Jesuits,  the  enemies  of  all  freedom,  al- 
ready driven  from  all  the  other  states,  to 
quit  the  Holy  City.  They  are  even  said 
to  be  preparing  to  leave ;  and  indications 
are  not  wanting,  that,  ere  long.  Pope 
Pius  the  IX.,  himself  having  first  put  in 
the  wedge,  may  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state  in  Rome,  and  left  to  make  his 
choice  between  the  imposing  title  of 
"  Universal  Bishop  "  and  the  more  simple 
one  of  **  Emperor  of  the  Roman  States." 
In  proclaiming  the  new  oonstitution  he 
has  entered  his  protest  that  nothing  in  it 
shall  be  interpreted  to  the  prejudice  of 
thofe  supreme  prerogatives  and  powers 
which  he  possesses  as  head  of  the  Church. 
The  constitution  itself  simply  declares, 
in  one  clause  of  it,  that  the  profession  of 
the  Catholic  religion  is  indispensable  as 
a  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights.  In  Sardinia  the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion 
is  declared  to  he  the  sole  religion  of  the 
state,  but  all  other  modes  of  worship  now 
existing  are  tolerated  according  to  law. 
*'  As  to  the  Vaudois  of  the  valleys,"  says 
King  Charles  Albert,  *'  they  are  admit- 
ted to  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  our  subjects,  to  frequent 
the  schools  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  others  not  in  such  connection 
and  to  take  academical  degrees.  No 
alteration  takes  place  in  the  exercise  of 
their  worship,  or  in  the  schools  which 
depend  thereon.**  This  concession  has 
been  received  by  the  Vaudois  with  be- 
coming demonstrations  of  gladness,  both 
dvio  and  religious.  The  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary was  observed  in  all  vtitiT  cSww^bwv 
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AS  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thankigiving  be- 
fore the  Lord,  when  solemn  service*  were 
performed  ;  and  many  hearts  were  lifted 
up  in  devout  and  lively  gratitude  to  Him 
who  had  holden  this  heavy  yoke.  In 
TuMcanjf  also,  while  Komanism  is  declar- 
ed to  be  the  established  religion,  every 
other  form  of  religion  is  tolerated,  and 
persons  of  all  creeds  whatever  are  pro- 
nounced illegible  to  the  public  offices 
of  the  state,  and  as  members  of  the 
Chambers. 

Asia.  —  India,  —  Termination  of  tht 
^nti-Miutionary  movement  in  Calcutta. — 
This  movement  begun  and  carried  on  by 
a  number  of  native  Hindus,  gentlemen  of 
Calcutta,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  all  Christian  missionary  labours, 
has  terminated  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
enemies  of  the  gospeL  Instigated  to  this 
at  first  by  the  baptism  of  a  native  Brah- 
min in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  Mission  there,  and  then  of  three 
others  of  the  same  caste,  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Duff  of  the  Free  Church  Mission ;  the 
movement  speedily  assumed  the  form  of 
personal  antipathy  and  enmity  to  Dr  Duff 
himself.  Parties  of  low  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  it  was  said,  were  employed 
to  waylay  him,  with  the  design  of  using 
personal  violence,  so  that  his  life  was 
considered  for  some  time  to  be  in 
danger.  On  this  Dr  Duff  proposed  to 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  to  discuss 
with  them  publicly  the  claims  of  Hin- 
duism and  Christianity ;  but  this  they 
prudently  declined  to  do.  A  Mr  Triste, 
presently  a  mathematical  teacher  in  one 
of  the  native  seminaries  of  Calcutta,  then 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  proposed  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  maintain  the  anti- 
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Edinburgh  Irish  Miseion  and  Scripture 
Reading  Society  — An  important  Mission 
has  lately  been  organised  under  the  above 
designation  in  this  city,  and  in  most 
favourable  and  promising  isl^eumfttances. 
It  is  now  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  P.  M'Menamy,  late 
of  the  glens  of  Antrim,  who  has  had  great 
experience,  and  in  whom  the  committee 
appointed  to  carry  forward  its  operations, 
have  every  confidence.  Its  object  is  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  many  thousands 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  And,  in  these 
days,  when  Popery  is  making  such  vast 
efforts,   and   labouring   to  inundate  our 


christian  side   of  the   argvment  as  tht 
champion  of  the  Hindos.     He  is  a  aitifs 
of  Ireland.      Brought  up  as  a  Papist  hs 
has  relioqaisbeid  Popery  and  the  BiUs 
together.      He  styled  himtel^  says  Dr 
Duff,  in  a  late  communication,  '  aa  old 
warrior,*   and    '  an  antichristian,*  wko 
wished  to  discuss  with  me  the  merits,  or, 
as  he  would  profanely  have  it,  the  do- 
merits  of  the  Bible.     A  few  Diffhts»  how- 
ever,   of  the    discussion    satisfied  Mr 
Triste.     In  thj  end  he  had  not  a  word 
to  say.      He  was  fkirly  sileneed.     Birt, 
instead  of  honestly  and  ingcnuo«dy  coft* 
fessing  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  sdI 
expressing  regret  for  having    maHgatd 
the  oause  of  truth  and  righteonsness,  ho 
simply  rose   with  a  rueful,    erest-Mka 
countenance  to  say,  that  *  his  object  wm 
now    accomplished,' — that    he    saw  bo 
more  use  for  meeting  there;*  that,  forUi 
own  part,  he  *  would  not  again  attend;' 
and  that  he  '  recommended  his  Hindi 
friends  to  imitate  his  own  example.'  TUi 
statement,  adds  Dr  Duff,  who  gives  ■■ 
account  of  the  discussion,  was  foUofred 
by  shouts  of  uncontrollable  derisioD  oi 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  his  own  Hlada 
friends  and  allies,  who  had  sense  mam^ 
to  see  that  their  champion,  as  tuck,  mm 
fairly  defeated  and  crushed.    The  foUov- 
ing  night  another  young  man  aHutered 
courage  enough  to  bring   op  tht  fitf. 
On  the  last  evening  the  doctor  had  tht 
field  entirely  to  himself.    Thns  ended  tht 
anti-missionary  movement.     Tht  atltt- 
dance  continued  very  large,  and  very  tt- 
tentive  to  the  last :  and  the  rttalt,  it  has 
been  supposed,  is  an  increased  infiatott 
and  interest  to  the  cause  of  misaioos  fai 
Calcutta. 


land  with  a  flood  of  superstition,  it  is 
of  great  importance  surely  to  encoungt 
every  effort  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
especially  in  the  capital  of  our  own  land. 
There  are  already  in  Edinburgh  probacy 
20,000  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  not  only 
living  in  darkness  in  the  midst  of  light, 
but  corrupting  the  very  foundations  of 
society ,  and  the  number  is  understood 
to  be  daily  increasing.  To  these  there 
are  daily  means  of  access,  on  the  part  of 
xealous  missionaries,  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  vigilance  of  the  priesthood;  and 
efforts  for  their  conversion  have  already 
been  blessed  of  God. 
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THE  MORRISONIAN  VIEW  OF  ASSURANCE 
UNSCRIPTURAL. 

Thb  state  of  the  Christian,  in  this  world,  is  not  one  of  unbroken  peace 
and  assurance.  His  whole  way  to  heaven  does  not  lie  through  the  land 
of  Benlah  and  the  delectable  mountains.  After  he  has  entered  within  the 
strait  gate,  and  passed  along  the  narrow  waj,  until  the  burden  fall  from 
his  back  at  the  sight  of  the  cross,  he  must,  even  after  this,  pass  over  the 
hill  of  difficulty,  and  go  down  into  the  valley  of  humiliation,  and  do  battle 
with  Appolyon,  in  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  experience,  oc- 
casionally, the  horrors  of  Doubting  Castle  and  the  chastisements  of  Giant 
Despair.  Very  grievous  have  the  soul-struggles  of  the  righteous  been 
after  their  conversion.  They  have  had  long  and  dreary  nights,  during 
which  the  lights  of  heaven  seemed  to  be  quenched,  and,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  scripture,  they  '<  walked  in  darkness  and  had  no  light." 

Such  persons  have  a  claim  upon  our  Christian  sympathies,  and  they 
stand  much  in  need  of  wise  and  experienced  counsellors.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  they  are  always  certain  to  conclude  against  themselves  that 
they  are  not  Christians,  and  superficial  talkers  will  tell  them  that  because 
they  want  assurance  they  have  never  had  faith,  and,  thus,  they  are  led  to  go 
backward  to  the  gate,  instead  of  going  forward  on  their  journey.  But,  our 
heavenly  father,  has  not  left  such  persons  without  direction  coming,  imme- 
diately, from  himself.  Whatever  men  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  God 
who  knows  better  than  all  men, — God  who  cannot  lie,  has  declared  that 
persons  who  «*  fear  the  Lord  and  obey  the  voice  of  his  servant,"  may  yet 
**  walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light."  And  what  advice  does  God  give 
to  such  persons  ?  Does  he  tell  them  that  because  they  want  assurance 
they  never  had  faith  ?  Because  they  are  walking  in  darkness,  does  he  tell 
them  that  they  are  not  children  of  the  light  ?  No ;  God  is  too  wise,  and 
too  gracious,  and  too  tender,  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  speaking.  He 
has  left,  this  harsh,  unfeeling,  and  heart-crushing  style,  to  haughty  and 
magisterial  man.  Listen  to  the  words  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  learn  how 
much  better  it  is  for  those  who  are  "  broken  in  their  heart  and  grieved  in 
their  minds''  to  "  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
man.*'  "  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  and  obeyeth  the  voice 
of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light,  let  him  trust  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God." 

To  affirm  that  every  saint  must  possess  assurance  that  he  is  a  beUe.xer\ 
that  all  who  are  troubled  with  doubts,  and  fearft,  and  m\«^'«vcv^>  ^^ta^x 
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Christians,  is  most  unwarrantable  and  dangrerous  doctrine— doctrine  calcu- 
lated to  make  hearts  sad  "  which  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sad** — doctrine 
calculated  to  <*  break  the  bruised  reed  and  to  quench  the  smoking  flax* 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  Christ  himself  did  when  on  the  earth, 
and,  entirely,  opposed  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  wishes  and  enjoins  his  offi- 
cial servants  to  deal  with  those  that  are  of  **  a  fearful  heart."  There  is 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  warrant,  from  the  Bible,  for  teaching*  such  doc- 
trine. That  wisest,  and  holiest,  and  best  of  all  books  says,  if  yon  *'  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  you  shall  be  saved,"  but  it  nowhere  sayi, 
if  you  *<  believe  that  j/ou  have  believed  you  shall  be  saved."  That  blesied 
book  says,  *<he  that  believcth  not  shall  be  damned,"  but  it  nowhere  sirs, 
*<  he  that  does  not  believe  that  he  has  believed  shall  be  damned."  Many 
a  one,  has  believed  that  he  was  a  believer,  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  lifet 
who  ultimately  perished.  And  many  a  one,  is  now  in  heaven,  who,  dar- 
ing his  pilgrimage  on  earth  was  vexed,  and  grieved,  with  doubts  about  the 
genuineness  of  his  faith.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe,  and  another,  and  s 
very  different  thing,  to  believe  that  we  have  believed.  To  believe,  is  to 
have  faith,  confidence,  or  assurance,  in  the  I^rd  Jesos  Christ.  To  be- 
lieve that  we  have  believed,  is  to  have  faith,  confidence,  or  assurance,  in 
our  own  faith.  By  affirming  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  not  as- 
surance that  he  is  a  believer,  the  New  Theology  not  only  deviates  from 
the  teaching  of  scripture,  and  contradicts  the  experience  of  the  saints, 
but  subverts  the  foundations  of  the  whole  gospel,  by  suspending  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  upon  confidence  in  the  act  of  faith,  and  not  upon  confi- 
dence in  the  object  of  fuith — upon  believing  in  our  faith,  and  not  upon  be- 
lieving in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  sinful  to  doubt  and  distrust  God,  but  is  it  therefore 
sinful  to  distrust  ourselves  ?  It  is  sinful  to  doubt  God's  faithful  word,  but 
is  there  any  sin  in  doubting,  in  scrutinizing,  in  testing,  with  the  most 
rigid  and  scrupulous  jealousy,  the  genuineness  of  our  own  faith.  There 
cannot  he  a  Christian  who  has  not  faith  in  God,  who  has  not  habitually  an 
assured  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  glorious  doctrines  revealed  in 
scripture,  who  has  not  an  assured  belief  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
Christ  as  a  saviour,  and  of  the  free  access  which  all  sinners  have  to  him, 
without  exception,  and  who  does  not  tnist  in  Christ  with  the  desire  and 
expectation  of  being  saved,  lliere  cannot,  therefore,  be  faith  without  as- 
surance in  its  very  nature,  but  that  assurance  is  based  on  God*s  faithfulness, 
and  nut  on  the  believer's  faith :  it  is  not  an  assurance  that  my  faith  cannot 
fail,  but  un  assurance  that  **  (lod  cannot  lie."  That  assurance,  or  confidence 
in  Christ,  or  in  a  (lod  in  Christ,  is  essential  to  fuith,  that  there  cannot  be 
faith  with(mt  some  degree  of  it,  more  or  less,  is  a  self-evident  proposition ; 
for  to  believe,  or  confide  in  Christ,  is  to  see  and  feel  that  there  is  a  surenesSf 
and  trustworthiness  in  him.  and  assurance,  is  the  name  given  to  that  state  of 
the  mind  which  corresponds  to  sureness,  or  trust-worthiness,  in  the  object* 
That  there  cannot  he  faith  which  d(»es  not  imply,  in  its  very  essence,  a  degree 
of  confidence  or  assurance  in  God,  proportioned  to  its  strength,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reforination,  witnessed  for  by  its  earliest  martyrs  :  that  assur- 
ance, in  the  faithfulness  of  God,  is  essential  to  faith,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  she,  in  her  National  Covenant,  hav- 
ing solemnly  renounced,  as  ant  {christian,  a  general  and  *'  doubtsome  faith:" 
that  assurance,  in  the  faithfulness  of  God,  is  essential  to  faith,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  first  seceders,  as  W  eVxOieuV.  ^tovcv  vV^  ^^  M^yrrow  ControTersj," 
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l^fore  thej  left  the  Establishment,  from  the  act  resfyecting  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Erskines  and  others  on  this  head. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  theVhole  sabject  of  faith  more  thoroughly  discussed, 
or  better  understood,  than  it  was,  by  the  marrow  men  and  the  first  sece- 
ders,  and  they  all  maintained  that  there  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  faith,  an 
assurance,  which  arose,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  from  a  perception  of  God's 
unchangeable  faithfulness. 

But  while  they  maintained  that  there  could  not  be  true  faith,  which 
had  not,  an  assurance  of  God*s  faithfulness,  as  its  very  life  and  essence,  they 
also  maintained,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  maintains,  and  the  reformers 
maintained,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  the  Bible  clearly  shews  by  its  re- 
cord of  the  exercise  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  that  a  man  may 
realfy  have  faith,  without  being  sure  that  he  has  faith.  He  may  have  no 
doubt  about  the  object  of  faith  without  him,  and  yet  he  may  have  great 
doubt  about  the  actings  of  faith  within  him.  He  may  have  no  doubt 
about  the  trust- worthiness  of  Christ,  and  yet  he  may  have  much  doubt 
whether  his  trust  in  Christ  be  such  as  will  stand  the  test  in  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord.  In  regard  to  this  point,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  many  others, 
our  new  projectors  in  theology  have  got,  altogether,  beyond  their  depth. 
They  had  sufficient  clearness  of  mind  to  see  that  there  must  be  assurance 
somewhere,  or  else  faith  could  not  secure  salvation,  but  they  wanted  either 
patience  or  capacity  to  discover  that  there  was  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween having  assurance  in  God  who  cannot  lie,  and  Christ  who  cannot 
&il,  and  having  assurance  in  the  reality  and  genuineness  of  faith,  and 
hence  they  so  boldly  maintain  that  every  believer  must  have  assurance 
that  he  has  believed.  Hereby  the  safety  of  the  soul  is  made  to  depend 
not  upon  believing  in  the  Saviour,  but  upon  believing  in  its  faith.  What- 
ever confidence  a  man  may  have  in  God,  however  hard  his  soul  may  be 
following  after  him,  though  his  spirit  may  be  clinging  to  him,  with  all  the 
oatural  simplicity  of  a  helpless  child  to  his  mother's  bosom,  yet,  if  such  an 
one  does  not  believe  that  he  has  believed,  as  it  is  very  likely  he  may  not, 
his  doubt  respecting  his  fuith  will  neutralise  his  confidence  in  God,  and 
make  it  to  be  of  none  effect. 

And  is  such  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ?  Does  it  teach  us  that 
DO  one  is  a  believer  who  has  not  assurance  that  he  has  believed  ?  It  is 
true,  Scripture  teaches  us  that  we  should  not  doubt  God,  but  does  Scrip- 
ture, anywhere,  teach  us  that  we  should  not  doubt  or  distrust  ourselves? 
It  is  true,  Scripture  teaches  us  that  he  that  believeth  not  God  <<  maketh 
him  a  liar,"  but  does  Scripture,  any  where,  teach  that  the  man  who  doubts 
the  genuineness  of  his  own  faith,  makes  God  a  liar  ?  Scripture  teaches 
the  very  opposite.  While  it,  everywhere,  holds  out  that  confidence,  or 
assurance  in  the  faithfulness  of  God,  is  the  very  marrow  and  fat,  of  re- 
ligion, the  very  life-blood  of  vital  godliness,  it  also,  everywhere,  teaches, 
that  trusting  in  anything  beside  God,  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  con- 
fidence in  our  gifts  and  graces — in  our  knowledge,  our  benevolence,  our 
charity,  or  our  faith,  is  to  be  eschewed  as  a  mortal  sin.  Confidence  in 
God  is  that  divine  principle  which  carried  through  all  the  armies  of 
the  Lamb  to  glory,  but  confidence  in  our  own  faith,  to  trust  that  we  shall 
be  saved,  not  because  we  have  assurance  in  Christ's  sufficiency,  but  because 
we  have  aHSurance  in  our  own  faith,  is  part  of  the  armour  of  carnality,  is 
potting  faith  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour,  and  claiming  for  that  which  hiA 
been  wrought  within,  the  glory  that  is  due  oq\j  \o  \&«  cto«^  o\  ^^^  Vnt^ 
Jesus  Chrkt.  2  F  2 
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If  there  was  not  another  passage  in  the  Bible,  than  one  which  we  form- 
erly quoted,  it  would  decide  the  whole  controversy.  "  Who  is  among 
you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that 
walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light,  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  stay  himself  upon  his  God."  This  passage,  obviously,  speaks  about 
a  saint :  *<  who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord."  It  speaks  of  a  saint 
in  right  exercise — of  one  who  both  feared  the  Lord  and  "  obeyed  the 
voice  of  his  servant,"  of  one  who  was  walking  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  it  is  affirmed,  respecting  such  an  one,  that  he 
may  *'  walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light."  The  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance may  be  withdrawn  from  him ;  the  sun  of  righteousness  may  not 
only  be  clouded,  but  at  times  it  may  be  eclipsed ;  and  the  very  promises, 
these  stars  of  the  spiritual  firmament,  may  at  times  be  sealed  from  his  viewi 
and  send  forth  no  gleam  of  heavenly  radiance  to  relieve  the  midnight  of 
his  soul.  "  lie  may  walk  in  darkness  and  have  no  light."  Nor  is  this  the 
doctrine  of  a  single  passage,  the  whole  experience  of  the  saints,  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  inspiration,  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  best  ex- 
ercised among  God's  people  are  often  troubled  with  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
misgivings.  All  the  saints,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Bible,  had  their  sighs 
and  their  tears  as  well  as  their  songs,  their  night  as  well  as  their  d^y, 
their  winter  as  well  as  their  summer.  Take  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  which  personal  exercise  is  described,  and  we  will  find  that  all 
of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  walking  in  darkness.  There  are  three 
books  of  scripture  in  which  an  inspired  delineation  is  given  of  the  heart- 
workings  of  genuine  believers.  These  are,  the  book  of  Job,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  these  books  we  have  a  divine  re- 
presentation of  what  religion  is  as  mixed  up  with  the  thoughts  and  the  feel- 
ings of  man  as  he  actually  exists  in  this  world.  And  what  is  the  deliver- 
ance given  by  these  books  on  this  question  ?  Do  they  teach  that  every 
believer  must  have  assurance  ?  No,  they  teach  the  opposite  so  very  strong- 
ly, that  if  the  views  of  our  new  theologians  about  assurance  were  true, 
the  inspiration  of  these  books  could  not  be  maintained.  The  book  of  Job 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  continuous  delineation  of  the  doubts,  the 
conflicts,  the  agonies  of  a  believer's  soul  in  distressing  circumstances. 
In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  we  see  the  spouse  mourning  and  grieving  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  bridegroom,  as  well  as  rejoicing 
under  the  banner  of  his  love.  And  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  exercise 
of  the  inspired  penman  partakes  of  every  variety,  from  the  highest  notes 
of  gladness,  to  the  most  painful  and  melancholy  notes  of  spiritual  sorrow. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples  illustrative  of  this  subject,  from  these 
sacred  songs  of  Zion.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Asaph  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  Psalm.  "  I  cried  unto  God  with  my  voice,  even  unto  God  with 
my  voice,  and  he  gave  ear  unto  me.  In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  sought 
the  Lord :  My  sore  ran  in  the  night  and  ceased  not :  My  soul  refused  to  be 
comforted.  I  remembered  God  and  was  troubled :  I  complained,  and  my 
spirit  was  overwhelmed.  Selah.  Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waking: 
I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot  speak.  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old, 
the  years  of  ancient  times.  I  call  to  remembrance  my  song  in  the  night : 
I  commune  with  mine  own  heart,  and  my  spirit  made  diligent  search. 
Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever,  and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more  ?  Is 
jhis  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ?  Doth  his  promise  fail  for  eTermore  ? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracvoxiA'^  \l^V)(i>ckA\xiV(v^«  %b»\  u^  lua  tender 
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mercies.     Selah.     And  I  said,  this  is  my  infirmitj ;  but  I  will  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  ?"  Here  is  an  example  of 
a  saint  '*  walking  in  darkness  and  having  no  light,"  here  we  see  that 
genuine  believers  may  be  brought  into  the  most  distressing  and  agonizing 
doubts.    It  is  true  the  psalmist  says  <*  this  is  my  infirmity/'  but  it  is  an 
infirmity  common  to  all  men,  so  common,  that  the  maxim,  is  much  more 
nearly  true,  that  he  who  never  doubts  has  not  yet  believed,  than  is  the 
maxim,  that  no  one  is  a  believer  who  has  doubts.     We  might  quote  a 
▼ery  large  portion  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  illustrative  of  the  same  point. 
We  content  ourselves  with  recommending  a  careful  study  of  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  one  of  the 
best  antidotes  to  this  most  unscriptural  tenet,  that  every  believer  must 
have  assurance  that  he  has  believed.     Also,  in  that  incomparable  book, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  treatises  on  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the  human  mind,  in  a  merely 
literary  point  of  view,  in  this  journey  to  heaven,  written  by  a  real  pilgrim, 
we  will  find  most  accurate  views  given  on  this  point.     We  would  recom- 
mend it  to  be  repeatedly  perused,  and  prayerfully  studied,  in  these  times, 
when  there  are  so  many  telling  of  new  and  easy  ways  to  heaven.     That 
book  proceeds  on  the  scriptural  idea,  that  the  attainment  of  salvation  is 
a  matter  of  serious  difficulty,  that  the  gate  is  strait,  and  the  way  is  nar- 
row, and  that  a  succession  of  hardships,  dangers,  and  conflicts,  is  to  be 
expeoted  even  till  the  time  that  the  light  of  heaven  dawns  upon  the  eye, 
and  the  songs  of  heaven  break  in  upon  the  ear  and  enrapture  the  heart. 
So  far  is  that  valuable  performance  from  teaching  that  all  Christians  must 
have  full  assurance,  that  it  often  represents  them  as  being  in  a  most  dis- 
comfortable  state.     In  particular,  it  represents  Christian  as  losing  his  roll 
and  having  to  return  back  again  to  the  arbor,  which  denotes  his  losing  a 
comfortable  assurance  of  divine  love.     Who  can  have  forgotten  the  Val- 
ley of  Humiliation,  with  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death,  at  its  farther 
end,  a  dark  and  most  dismal  place,  where  the  only  light  was  lurid  flashes 
from  the  pit  of  perdition.     This  valley  is  just  a  soul  walking  in  darkness 
and  having  no  light.     Also,  in  the  same  marvellous  story.  Doubting  Castle 
inhabited  by  Giant  Despair,  and  Diffidence,  his  wife,  in  which  the  pilgrims 
were  imprisoned,  for  a  time,  and  brought  almost  to  their  wit's  end,  is  a 
most  graphic  representation  of  the  fact,  that  though  there  is  no  doubting 
in  faith,  there  is  much  doubting  in  the  best  believers  out  of  heaven.     The 
same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Fearful,  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  exquisitely  sketched  characters  that  have  proceeded  from  the  creative 
mind  of  the  matchless  dreamer. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  assertion,  that  every  saint  must  have  assurance, 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  delineation  of  the  saints'  exercise  that  we  find 
in  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  this  new  dogma  respecting  assurance  must 
be  pronounced  unscriptural.  Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  the 
subject.  To  tell  anxious  souls  that  because  they  want  assurance  they 
have  not  faith,  is  to  treat  them  in  a  spirit  altogether  alien  to  the 
commission  which  Christ  received  from  his  father,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  that  commission  while  on  earth.  Look  at  the  com- 
mission which  our  Lord  received  from  his  heavenly  father : — "  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  th^  V^lv^d.^ 
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to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  braised."  Such  was  oar  LonTs  oommis- 
fiion.  Now  what  could  be  more  nnlike  **  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,**  and  "  healing  the  broken-hearted,"  and  **  setting  at  liberty  tbem 
that  are  bmised/' than  the  blind,  and  indiscriminate  spirit  of  denunciation, 
which,  remorselessly,  pronounces  o^er  persons  the  wholesale  and  com- 
pendious sentence, — that  because  they  want  assurance  they  hare  not  faith  ? 
Is  this  summary  process  not  rather  to  grieve  than  "  to  heal  the  broken* 
hearted  ?''  Is  it  not  rather  to  inflict  new  stripes  upon  <*  the  bruised," 
than  to  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

Look  now  at  the  spirit  in  which  our  Lord  discharged  his  commission. 
**  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in 
the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall 
he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  Here  we  have 
two  characteristics  of  our  Lord's  manner;  **  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry, 
neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets."  Unlike  the  loud, 
bustling,  ostentatious,  self-conceited  ones,  who  vaingloriously  exhibit 
themselves  and  their  doctrines  as  candidates  for  popular  applause,  and  cla- 
morously endeavour  to  raise  a  commotion  in  society,  as  if  they  were  some 
great  ones,  and  as  if  truth  had  never  been  known  among  men,  till  the 
time  of  their  advent,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  Jesus  Christ  was 
meek  and  lowly,  and  trusted,  for  the  success  of  his  cause,  to  the  silent 
power  of  principle,  and  the  victorious  energy  of  grace, — a  feature  of  his 
character  which  all  his  followers,  not  even  excepting  those  whose  views 
are  the  newest,  might  study  with  advantage.  But  a  second  characteristic, 
of  our  Lord's  spirit,  in  the  above,  is  the  great  tenderness  by  which  he 
would  be  characterised ;  "  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory." 
Wherever  there  is  any,  even  the  faintest,  appearance  of  good,  about  an  in- 
dividual, though  he  may  be  weak,  and  feeble,  as  a  reed  that  has  been 
bruised  and  cannot  stand  alone,  though  he  be  like  flax  to  which  fire  has  been 
applied,  which  gives  evidence  of  its  having  taken  effect  by  smoke  and 
not  by  flame,  however  feeble  and  faint  may  be  the  evidences  of  good 
about  a  soul,  Christ  will  not  deal  towards  the  individual  in  a  harsh,  and 
austere,  and  denunciatory  manner.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  deal 
with  divine  tenderness  and  forbearance,  he  will  nourish  and  cherish 
the  faintest  indications  of  good,  and  bring  them  forward,  under  his 
delicate  and  gentle  fostering,  to  maturity.  But,  oh,  how  different  is 
this  spirit,  this  considerate,  patient,  tender  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
that  spirit  which,  with  harsh  and  unfeeling  facility,  can  at  once  pronounce 
that  all  want  faith  who  have  not  assurance.  Such  a  declaration  at  once 
"  breaks  every  bruised  reed,  and  quenches  every  smoking  flax,"  and 
thus  is  this  a  mode  of  treatment  altogether  opposed  to  the  tenderness  of 
Christ. 

We  might  now  have  condescended  upon  particular  examples,  drawn 
from  our  Lord's  conduct,  during  his  public  ministry,  but  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enlarge  on  this  head.  We  may  call  attention,  however,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sermon  on  the  mount : — **  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
taught  them,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteoosness :  for 
tbej  Bhtil  be  filled."     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  on  the  moQDt 
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and  can  any  thing  be  more  directly  and  pointedly  opposed  to  the  error  on 
which  we  are  now  commenting  ?     If  you  want  assurance  you  have  not 
faith,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  and  if  you  would  get 
to  heaven,  you  must  get  a  faith  of  which  you  can  feel  perfectly  assur- 
ed :    No,  says  the  Saviour,  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, — those  who 
hare  a  true  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies,  who  see  that  their  works, 
and    their    hope,    and    their    faith,   are    all    nothing    in    themselves, 
blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and,  therefore,  if  you  would  be  saved,  cultivate  poverty  of  spirit,  in- 
stead of  building  yourselves  up  in  an  assurance  of  the  faith  that  has  been 
wrought  in  you,  seek,  more  and  more,  to  see  your  emptiness,  and  your 
nothingness,  in  the  sight  of  God.    If  you  have  doubts,  and  darkness,  and 
distress  of  soul,  this  shews  that  you  are  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
the  bond  of  iniquity,  for  all  who  want  assurance  have  not  faith :  No, 
says  the  Saviour,  **  Blessed  are  they  that  mourns  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted."    And  if  Jesus  Christ  pronounces  the  mourners  blessed,  how  au- 
dacious in  any  creature,  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  to  come  in  between  the 
Saviour  and  the  troubled  soul,  and  say.  Because  you  want  assurance, 
you  have  not  faith.     If  this  doctrine  were  true,  the  verse  should  run 
thus — Cursed  are  all  that  mourn,  for  not  having  assurance,  this  shews  that 
they  want  faith,  and  are  condemned.     There  are  souls  which  want  assur- 
ance of  being  in  a  state  of  grace,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  longing, 
panting,  and  fainting  for  God,  and  their  very  heart  and  flesh  crying 
out  for  God,  even  the  living  God :  the  New  Theology  again  comes  in 
with  its  anathema,  and  says,  to  such  persons,  Because  you  want  assur- 
ance, you  have  not  faith,  but  this  is  a  causeless  curse,  and  it  shall  not 
come,  for  Jesus  Christ  has  pronounced  those  persons,  to  be  in  a  blessed 
state,  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  has  de- 
clared to  them,  that  though  they  are  not  yet  filled,  or  satisfied,  they  shall 
be  completely  satisfied. 

And,  agreeable  to  this  was  our  Lord's  practical  conduct  towards  his 
own  disciples.  He  dealt  with  them  in  all  gentleness,  and  forbearance, 
fostering  them  as  a  nurse  does  the  tender  and  helpless  infant.  Manifold 
were  the  evidences  which  they  gave  of  waywardness,  and  unbelief,  but  He 
never  dealt  with  them  in  a  summary  manner,  as  if  they  had  nothing, — 
because  they  wanted  much, — He  always  endeavoured  to  encourage  them, 
and  to  lead  them  forward,  by  gradually  opening  their  minds  to  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  truth  in  all  its  important  relations.  Of  the  difference 
between  His  spirit,  and  that  spirit  of  rash  and  indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tion which  we  are  now  considering,  we  have  two  examples  recorded  by 
Matthew,  the  one  in  his  eighth,  and  the  other  in  his  fourteenth  chapter. 
In  the  former,  we  read  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  being  at  sea, 
while  the  Master  was  asleep,  a  great  tempest  arose,  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  ship,  when  the  disciples  awoke  Him,  saying,  *<  Lord  save 
ns ;  we  perish.  And  He  saith  unto  them,  Whi^  are  ye  fearfuU  O  ye 
of  little  faith?''  On  the  latter  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred, 
while  the  disciples  were  at  sea,  Jesus  appeared  to  them  by  night,  walking 
on  the  waters.  Permission  having  been  given  to  Peter  to  come  to  Him 
on  the  water,  he  went  down  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose ;  "  but  when 
he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and,  beginning  to  sink,  he 
cried,  saying,  Lord !  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  put  forth  His 
hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O,  thou  of  little  faith^  where" 
fore  didst  thou  doubt  P  "    In  both  these  instances  X\ie  ^t\.\«%  \iv^tcv\^\^ 
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a  want  of  assured  confidence  in  Jesus,  but  instead  of  declaring  that,  be. 
cause  they  wanted  assurance,  they  had  not  faith,  He  said  unto  them, 
"  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith?"  "  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  Our  Lord  has  hereby  taught  us*  that 
faith  admits  of  degrees,  and  that  doubts  and  fears  do  not  prove  a  person 
to  have  no  faith,  but  only  prove  that  he  has  little  faith.  Thus,  the  spirit 
in  which  our  Lord's  own  ministry  on  earth  was  conducted,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  gentleness  and  forbearance.  Like  one  who  knew  the 
frame  of  man,  He  had  compassion  on  human  frailty,  and  sought  to  hearten 
and  encourage  all  who  gave  any  symptoms  of  being  in  a  hopeful  condi- 
tion. And  how  much  more  kindly  ?  How  much  more  calculated  to  win 
and  to  work  on  the  human  heart  ?  How  much  more  adapted  to  the  case 
of  those  who  are  anxious  about  their  souls ;  who  are  mourning  on  ac- 
count of  sin;  who  are  *Mamenting  after  the  Lord;"  who  are  going 
"  backward,  but  He  is  not  there,  and  forward,  but  cannot  find  Him,** 
how  much  more  calculated  to  the  case  of  such,  is  the  kind,  and  affection- 
ate, and  forbearing,  and  loving  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  looks  out  for 
sinners,  which  sees  them  when  they  are  afur  off,  which  encourages  and 
leads  onwards  from  step  to  step,  and  from  stage  to  stage,  how  much 
more  humane  and  Godlike,  thus  to  rule  the  spirit  with  the  golden 
sceptre  of  grace,  than  to  crush  it  at  once  by  smiting  it  with  the  iron 
rod  of  that  dogmatic  formula,  *'  Because  you  want  assurance  you  have 
not  faith?" 

And  as  this  doctrine,  necessarily,  supposes  a  mode  of  treating  distressed 
souls  very  different  from  that  which  was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  it, 
in  reality,  subverts  the  foundations  of  the  gospel,  and  makes  the  safety  of 
the  sinner  to  depend,  not  upon  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
upon  believing  that  he  has  faith.     Now,  faith  and  assurance  are  some- 
thing that   are  within  man,    and  therefore,  to  make  these  the  ground 
of  safety,  is  to  put  the  act  of  faith  in  the  place  of  the  object  of  faith,  to 
put  believing  aelf—M  \\\e  words  can  be  admitted — in  the  place  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  thus  to  introduce  a  new,  and  refined,  and  more  dangerous, 
because  more  spiritual,  kind  of  self-righteousness.    Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
dogma,  that  no  one  can  be  a  saint  who  wants  assurance,  becomes  pregnant 
with  the  greatest  danger,  calculated  as  it  is,  as  well  as  other  tenets  of  the 
New  Theoloi;y,  to  enthnmo  self  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour.    Moreover,  it 
coincides  with  the  fatal  tendency  of  corrupt  humanity,  to  entertain  a  good 
opinion  of  itself.     Men,  in  general,  are  too  prone  to  this,  in  religion 
and  in  every  thing  else,  so  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  of  so 
fearful  a  heart  that  they  need  to  be  carefully  protected  against  the  doctrine 
that  every  one  who  wants  assurance  is  not  a  believer,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  far  larger  class  who  require  to  be  put  upon  their  guard,  lest 
their  assurance  should  turn  out  to  be  presumptuous  assurance, — nothing 
better  than  a  too  good  opinion  of  themselves.     Why  does  Scripture  com- 
mand us  to  ••  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  if  it  be 
not  that  we  should  entertain  a  holy,  and  prudential  jealousy,  lest  by  any 
means  we  should  in  the  end  fall  short  in  a  work  so  important  ?    To  what 
intent  are  we  told  about  the  stony  ground  hearers  ?  To  what  intent  are 
we  told  about  the  foolish  virgins,  who  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  but  when  the  midnight  cry,  the  solemn  cry,  decisive 
of  their  everlasting  destiny,  was  raised,  "behold  the  bridegroom  cometb," 
it  was  proven  that  they  had  no  oil  in  their  lamps  ?     To  what  intent  are 
u  e  toJd  about  those  who  sVioW  %ay  wivXo  CVimx  vcv  xhat  day,  *<  Lord,  Lord, 
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open  to  08  f  to  whom  he  will  say,  '*  Depart  from  me,  I  neTer  knew  joa, 
ye  workers  of  iniquity  ?"  To  what  intent  are  these  and  other  instances  of 
self-deception  brought,  before  our  minds,  unless  it  be  to  teach  us  to  be 
jealous,  to  be  watchful,  to  be  full  of  concern  even  to  the  end  ?  Do  they 
not  teach  that  till  salvation  is  completely  obtained,  till  heaven  is  won,  till 
we  enter  its  everlasting  doors,  and  tread  upon  its  golden  streets,  so  long 
as  we  have  not  attained,  neither  are  already  perfect,  while  we  have  in- 
dwelling sin  within  us,  and  a  vigilant  and  powerful  adversary  without  us, 
we  ought  to  fear  lest,  by  any  means,  we  should  come  short  in  the  end. 
And  there  are  two  passages  of  Scripture  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
beacons  set  up  by  the  Saviour  himself  to  warn  men  against  placing  too 
mnch  confidence  in  themselves.     <<  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  cer- 
tain which  trusted  that  they  were  righteous  and  despised  others.     Two 
men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  the  one  a  pharisee  and  the  other  a 
publican.     The  pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself, — God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers^ 
or  even  as  this  publican.     I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess.     And  the  publican  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.     I  tell  you  this  man  went  down  to  his  house 
justified  rather  than  the  other :  for  every  one  that  exalteth  hiitself  shall 
be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."     If  any  one 
had  asked  the  pharisee  whether  he  had  full  assurance  that  he  was  a  true 
believer,  he  would  no  doubt  have  answered  that  he  hud  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  assurance  that  he  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and 
he  would  probably  have  again  <<  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men  are."     But  if  any  one  had  asked  the  publican  whether  he  felt  a  simi- 
lar assurance,  he  would*  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  heart  too  full  for  utter- 
ance, have  smitten  on  his  breast  and  cried  again  for  mercy.     And  yet  the 
publican  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  pharisee ;  a 
parable  which  teaches  us,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  there 
may  be  the  most  confident  assurance  where  there  is  no  faith,  while  the 
germ  of  faith  may  exist  where  the  sinner,  so  far  from  feeling  assured  re- 
specting his  state,  has  no  hope  but  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.     The 
other  case  to  which  we  referred  is  that  of  the  Laodiccans.     In  them  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  of  presumptuous  confidence.     '*  Because  thou 
gayest  I  am  rich  and  increased  in  goods,  ami  have  neud  of  nothing :  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind* 
and  naked :  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thoa 
roayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that 
the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with 
eye-salve  that  thou  mayest  see."    Here  was  a  remarkable  example  of  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.     Laodicea  had  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  own 
excellencies,  she  had  too  much  assurance  that  all  was  right  with  her,  that 
every  thing  was  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  h'm  who  lonk- 
eth  on  the  heart,  her  confidence  was  vuin,  her  self-complacent  assur- 
ance was  hollow  and  deceitful;  while  she  thought  she  wanted  nothing, 
she  was  ''  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind  an<l  nuked."    Thus 
it  ap|)earR  obvious  that  men  are  in  danger  of  deceiving  themselves,  and 
of  thinking  that  ull  is  surely  well  with  them,  when,  perhaps,  ull  muy  be 
fatally  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  while  men  are  to  be  taught  that  they  can 
never  have  too  much  confidence  in  God,  they  are  also  to  be  taught  that 
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thev  may  have  far  too  much  confidence  in  themselTes.  While  they  are 
to  be  taught  that  it  is  sinful  to  doubt  God,  they  are  to  be  taught  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  distrusting  themselves.  While  they  are  to  be  taught 
that  assurance  of  having  believed  is  both  attainable  and  desirable,  they  are 
also  to  be  taught  that  it  is  not  inseparable  from  faith,  nor  essential  to  aafety^ 
it  being  clearly  apparent  that  believers  may  oftentimes  want  assurancet 
and  that  persons  who  have  the  greatest  assurance  are  sometimes  destitute 
of  faith. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  any  teach 
the  opposite  doctrine.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  some  of 
them  operating  in  its  production,  more  immediately,  and  some  of  them 
more  remotely.  Amung  the  predis|K)8ing  causes  of  this  and  several  other 
errors,  that  have  originated  in  recent  times,  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  a 
defective  study  of  the  scriptures,  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  compara- 
tive neglect  with  which  the  Old  Testament  had  been  treated  by  certain 
religionists.  NVe  regard  it  as  a  maxim  not  to  be  doubted,  that  nothing 
but  an  effeminate,  and  diluted  religion,  a  religion  devoid  of  all  manly 
vigour,  is  to  be  expected  where  the  Old  Testament  is  regarded  as  an  anti- 
quated volume.  It  is  in  that  department  of  the  divine  word  that  the 
heart  exercise  of  genuine  believers,  is  most  abundantly  described,  and  this 
description,  particularly  in  the  bonk  of  Psalms,  shews  the  frames  of  the 
saint  while  in  this  world,  to  be  so  varied  and  inconstant,  that  no  man  who 
had  this  portion  of  the  divine  word  written  on  his  heart,  could  ever  be- 
lieve that  God's  children  always  must  have  full  assurance. 

Another  thing  which  has  led  to  the  propagation  of  the  opinion  that 
every  saint  must  have  assurance  that  he  is  a  believer,  is  the  confounding 
of  confidence  in  faith  with  confidence  in  God,  or  as  the  old  divines  would 
have  said,  from  confounding  the  assurance  of  faith  with  the  assurance  of 
sense.  We  ought  always  to  confide  in  God  ;  we  ought  always  to  beware 
of  doubting  his  faithfulness  ;  we  never  can  have  too  much  confidence,  too 
much  assurance  in  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  we  never  can  feel 
as  much  confidence  in  him  as  he  is  worthy  of,  for  he  is  infinitely  trust- 
worthy, it  is  not  only  the  greatest  improbability,  it  is  an  utter,  an  in- 
finite, an  eternal  impossibility,  that  he  should  fail  or  deceive.  But  our 
faith  like  ourselves  is  imperfect,  and  weak,  and  feeble,  and  fluctuating,  and 
like  every  other  act  of  our  minds  it  is  inconstant,  and  liable  to  become 
apathetic,  and  torpid,  and  even  to  be  false  or  feigned,  and,  therefore,  while 
we  always  ought  to  feel  assured  of  God's  faithfulness,  there  is,  a  due  mea- 
sure of  prudential  jealousy,  which  it  is  necessary  habitually  to  cherish  in  re- 
ganl  to  the  genuineness  of  our  own  faith.  The  first  originators  of  the 
New  Theology,  in  this  country,  were  young  men,  and  consequently  with- 
out much  personal  experience,  without  much  acquaintance  with  theological 
literature,  and  with  minds  in  such  a  state  of  immaturity  that,  even  though 
their  talents  had  been  of  an  order  very  far  superior  to  that  which  any  of 
them  appear  to  possess,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
discuss  such  a  delicate  question  with  due  circumspection  and  wisdom,  and 
hence,  with  the  rash  and  volatile  spirit  of  youth,  they  gave  the  reins  to 
impulse,  and  impugned  the  old  theology  before  they  were  able  to  compre- 
hend it,  and,  being  opposed,  they  became  dogmatical  upon  the  new  opi- 
nions before  they  had  thoroughly  considered  them.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  their  system  is  crude  and  undigested.  Seeing  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  inexperience  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  contradicts  the  expe- 
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rienoe  of  the  sainU  in  all  ages  on  the  subject  of  assurance.  But  if,  in* 
■lead  of  going  to  the  Pharphar  and  Abana,  of  German  Rationalists,  and 
American  RevivalistR,  they  had  tarried,  till  maturity,  beside  the  Jordan  of 
the  pure  old  Scottish  theology,  they  might  have  obtained  such  views,  on 
the  subject  of  faith,  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  see,  that  while  there 
ean  be  no  faith  in  which  there  is  doubting,  there  is  much  doubting  in 
believers,  and  that,  therefore,  while  every  believer  has  some  measure 
of  the  assurance  which  is  in  faith,  he  may  often  want  an  assurance  of 
having  believed.  Never  was  that  subject  more  satisfactorily  discussed 
than  by  the  marrow  men,  and  if  there  be  not  much  poetry,  there  is  at  least 
a  great  deal  of  theology  in  the  following  lines  from  Ralph  Erskine's  gospe* 
sonnets : — 

<'  Faith  builds  upon  the  truth  of  God 

That  lies  within  the  promise  broad, 

But  sense  builds  on  the  truth  of  faith 

Which  he  within  my  heart  doth  place. 

Thus  faith  the  truth  of  God  doth  tIcw, 
But  sense  the  truth  of  faith  doth  show  ; 
Christ  is  the  object  faith  doth  see, 
And  faith's  the  object  sense  doth  eje. 

Hence  faith*s  assurance  often  stands 
When  sense's  sinks  into  the  sand, 
And  faith's  persuasion  may  prevail. 
When  comfortable  sense  doth  fail." 

The  idea  that  every  saint  must  have  assurance  that  he  has  believed,  has 
arisen  from  counfounding,  confidence  in  our  own  faith,  with  confidence  in 
God'e  faithfulness,  or  from  confounding,  what  Erskine,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, calls  the  assurance  of  sense,  with  the  assurance  of  faith.  A  man  can- 
not have  faith  without  some  measure  of  assurance  in  God's  promise,  but 
the  believing  man  may  uften  have  doubts,  and  fears,  and  darkness  respect- 
ing his  own  state. 

The  new  doctrine  respecting  faith  itself  may  be  mentioned  as  a  third 
reason  of  the  opinion  that  every  one  who  wants  assurance  has  not  faith. 
Faith,  according  to  the  New  Theology,  is  merely  an  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospeU  or  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  which  they 
hold  as  being  the  same  with  the  gospel.  Now  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  attain  such  an  assurance.  Only  a  little  haziness  in  the  mind,  and  a 
little  instability  in  the  nature,  is  necessary  to  lead  any  one  to  such  a  con- 
viction ?  But  of  what  avail  is  such  an  assurance  ?  Does  the  Bible  any 
where  declare  that  whosoever  believes  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  shall  be 
saved  ?  It  nowhere  does  so ;  and,  therefore,  though  it  be  sure  enough,  that, 
by  believing  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  an  individual  becomes  a  Morri- 
sonian,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  he  thereby  becomes  a  Christian. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  one  can,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  new  opinions,  arrive  at  a  well-grounded  assurance  that 
he  shall  ultimately  be  saved.  If  Christ  died  equally  for  thousands  that 
are  in  hell,  as  he  did  for  others,  then  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  circum- 
locution, and  not  a  little  sophistry,  to  persuade  any  one,  on  good  grounds, 
that  his  death  can  secure  the  salvation  of  such  as  believe  on  it.  The 
new  view  of  the  atonement  differs  from  the  old  view  principally  in  this, 
that  it  affirms  Christ  died  for  all  that  are  lost,  as  well  as  for  those  that 
shall  be  ultimately  saved.      The  Morrisonian  doctrine  differs  from  the 
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Calvinistio,  on  this  head,  principally,  bj  teaching  that  Christ  died  for  all  who 
are  in  bell ;  but  bow  can  the  belief,  that  Christ  died  for  all  who  are  in  hdl 
make  it  sure  to  any  one  that  he  will  get  to  heaven  ?  Besides,  if  faith  be 
a  mere  assent  to  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  what  security  has 
any  one  that  he  will  always  continue  assenting  to  this  troth  ?  We  know 
of  no  security  which  this  system  affords  for  the  perseTerance  of  the  be- 
liever, and  therefore,  though  the  disciple  of  the  New  Theology  may  have 
full  assurance  that  he  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 
the  system  of  principles  which  he  has  adopted  does  not  make  any  provision 
for  his  continuance  in  the  faith,  and,  consequently,  he  never  can  have  any 
good  ground  for  believing  that  he  shall  endure  to  the  end,  and  be  ulti- 
mately saved. 

We  could  have  desired  to  enter,  here,  somewhat  at  large,  into  the  ques- 
tion, If  there  is  assurance  in  the  nature  of  all  true  faith,  why  does  not 
every  believer  possess  full  assurance  that  he  has  believed  ?  But  our 
limits  demand  the  utmost  brevity.  We,  therefore,  merely  remark,  in  the 
Jii'st  place,  that  God,  in  His  Word,  nowhere  testifies  that  I  am  a  believer, 
and  therefore,  while  assurance,  in  God*s  faithfulness,  enters  into  eveiy 
direct  act  of  faith,  the  assurance  that  I  am  a  believer  never  does,  and 
never  can :  for,  in  the  direct  act  of  faith,  there  never  can  be  more  than 
there  ia  in  the  Divine  testimony.  In  the  second  places  Whether  I  have 
faith  or  not,  is  a  fact  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  self-examination. 
Now,  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  may  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways ;  First, 
By  consciousness  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  actings  of  faith  themselves; 
Second,  By  the  individuarsitting  in  judgment  on  the  fruits  of  his  faith. 
First  consciousness  may  sit  in  judgment  on  the  actings  of  faith,  and  if 
faith  were  only  perfect,  no  person  conid  have  faith  without  being  certain 
of  its  existence ;  but  faith,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  about  man,  is  im- 
perfect. There  are  no  doubts  in  faith  itself,  but  there  are  many  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  fluctuations,  in  the  mind  of  the  believer,  and  hence  conscious- 
ness, speaking  according  to  the  truth  of  what  is  felt,  must  give  a  decision 
inculcating  diligence  in  making  the  calling  and  election  sure,  by  bringing 
the  mind  to  a  state  of  more  devotedness  to  God,  rather  than  a  decision  that 
it  is  entirely  devoted  to  God,  already,  and  that  its  salvation  as  a  work  with- 
in is  already  fully  accomplished.  Besides,  faith  is  imperfect  na  to  the 
constancy  and  continuance  of  its  conscious  actings,  as  well  as  in  its  de- 
gree, and  hence,  unless  a  person  examine  his  faith,  in  the  very  act  of  ex- 
ercising itself,  he  cannot  have  assurance  that  he  has  believed.  And,  itiU 
further,  when  faith  is  acting  in  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  manner, 
the  mind  is  then,  least  of  all  likely,  to  sit  in  judgment,  or  even  to  think  about 
the  reality  of  faith.  Wlien  a  man  enjo^-s  good  health  he  is  then  least  of 
all  disposed  to  think  about  his  health :  the  vital  fluid  then  courses  along 
without  interruption  and  without  consciousness,  and  it  is  only  when  a 
diseased  state  ensues,  that  one  begins  to  think  about  the  action  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  In  like  manner,  when  faith  is  strongest,  and  healthiest, 
the  soul  is  too  much  taken  up  with  Christ  to  be  thinking  on  itself;  so 
that  the  periods  of  purest  and  simplest  faith,  are,  also,  the  times  of  great- 
est self-oblivion, — times  which  make  the  greatest  additions  to  the  as- 
surance that  is  in  faith  itself, — but  they  make  no  addition,  directly,  to  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  have  believed.  A  man  may  therefore  have 
faith,  and  yet  his  consciousness,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it,  may  not  at 
all  times  yield  him  assurance  that  he  has  believed. 
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Bnt  we  may  sit  in  jndgment  on  the  fruits  of  our  faith  as  well  as  on  its 
actingfly  and  here  it  is  admitted,  as  we  also  admit  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  consciousness,  that  assurance  is  both  attainable  and  desirable  ;  but  we 
most  again  affirm,  that  a  man  may  be  a  believer,  and  yet,  when  he  exa- 
mines the  fruits  of  faith,  in  his  heart  and  conduct,  these  may  not  always 
•flford  him  assurance  that  he  has  passed  from  death  to  life.  If  the  fruits 
of  faith  were  perfect,  if,  in  all  cases,  it  was  accompanied  by  perfect  holi- 
ness, then  every  man  would  know  at  once  whether  he  was  a  Christian. 
But,  alas !  the  work  of  sanctification  is^ always  incomplete.  Every  be- 
liever is,  partly,  a  new  man,  and,  partly,  an  old  man.  There  is  light  and 
darkness  m  the  same  mind,  sin  and  grace  in  the  same  will,  carnal  and 
spiritual  in  the  same  affections,  good  and  evil  in  the  speech  and  behaviour 
of  the  same  person.  Hence,  when  the  believer  sits  in  judgment  on  him- 
self, if  he  sees  marks  of  the  divine  image  about  him,  he  must  also  see 
«( spots  which  are  not  the  spots  of  God's  children,**  he  must  see  much  in- 
stability and  inconsistency,  much  remaining  worldliness  and  selfishness, 
much  ingratitude  and  unbelief,  and  so  long  as  a  man  sees  himself  to  be 
**  carnal,  sold  under  sin,"  while  **  he  sees  the  law  to  be  spiritual,"  he  cannot 
fail  to  have  doubts  about  his  own  faith,  even  when  he  has  no  doubt  about 
the  divine  faithfulness. 

We  have  said  above,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  believe,  and  another  thing 
to  believe  that  we  have  believed.  There  cannot  be  a  saint  who  does  not 
believe,  but  there  may  be  saints  who  want  assurance  that  they  have  be- 
lieved. Whosoever  believes  must  have  a  measure  of  assurance,  in  the 
feithfol  word  of  God,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  his  faith.  But  while 
iBsurance  of  having  believed,  or  assurance  of  being  in  a  saved  state,  is 
both  attainable  and  desirable,  it  is  not  inseparable  from  faith,  nor  indis- 
pensable to  safety,  though  it  be  highly  conducive  to  peace  and  comfort  of 
soul.  We  differ  from  the  abettors  of  the  new  views  respecting  assurance 
of  being  a  believer,  not  as  to  its  being  both  attainable  and  desirable,  for 
we  hold  this  as  firmly  as  they  can,  but  we  differ  from  them  because  they 
hold  an  assurance  of  having  believed  to  be  inseparable  from  faith,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  believer  must,  at  all  times,  have  assurance,  and  everyone 
who  is  without  assurance  is  not  a  believer.  We  regard  this  view  as  being 
both  unscriptural  and  mischievous.  It  actually  changes  the  nature  of  the 
gospel.  God  says,  believe  and  you  shall  be  saved,  but  the  new  view  about 
assurance  says,  believe  that  you  believe^  and  you  shall  be  saved.  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  is  what  God  says,  he  that  does  not 
believe  that  he  believes^  who  wants  assurance  that  he  is  a  believer,  is 
not  a  saint,  and  cannot  be  saved,  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Theology. 
Thus  the  gospel  is  obviously  subverted,  and  the  safety  of  the  soul  is  made 
to  depend,  not  upon  believing  on  the  Saviour  that  is  without,  but  on  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  and  genuineness  of  the  act  of  faith  that  is  within. 
However  closely,  and  yearningly,  the  soul  may  be  clinging  tu  Christ,  the 
man  is  not  a  saint,  if  he  do  not  feel  assured  that  he  is  a  true  believer : 
which  is  to  make  the  man*s  safety  depend  on  confidence  in  his  own 
faith,  and  not  upon  his  confidence  in  Christ.  The  doctrine  is  also  to  be 
repudiated,  because  it  is  calculated  to  crush  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
naturally  of  a  timid,  humble,  and  reverential  frame  of  mind,  or  who  pos- 
sess a  constitution,  such  as  many  have,  with  a  tendency  to  gloom  and  de- 
spondency. We  would  not,  for  a  universe,  say  to  some  of  this  class  whom 
we  have  known,  that  because  they  want  assuTaxic^  VVie^  Vxv«%  xi&iv.  \mS^\ 
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for  the  very  dHrkness  and  doubts  which  they  experience  in  canned  by  a 
strung  faith,  wrestling  with  the  strong  man  of  corruption,  and  Kbakingtbe 
whule  tahernacle  with  the  as^ony  of  the  conflict.  And  while  thin  doc- 
trine is  calculuted  tu  make  sad  the  heart  of  some  of  God's  be^tt  people,  it 
is  culculuted  to  buoy  up  the  pride,  and  fanitVi  and  self-esteem  of  corrupt 
nature,  and  to  leiul  persons  to  think  if  they  can  only  feel  assured  they  are 
perfectly  safe :  whereas,  while  a  man  who  has  faith  shall  be  saved  whether 
he  has  assurance  or  not.  it  is  quite  possible  a  man  may  have  assurance 
that  he  believes,  and  may  yet  not  be  a  believer  in  reality. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  confidence 
in  our  own  faith,  and  coiiHdence  in  God's  faithfulness,  or  the  difference 
between  the  assurance  of  faith  and  the  a<«surance  of  sense,  and  to  hold  oot 
that  while  the  a>:surnnce,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  all  true  faith,  is  indis- 
pensuble  to  salvation,  the  assurance,  of  having^  believed,  is  not  indispensable 
to  salvation,  and,  therefore,  though  a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself,  not 
once  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  assurance  in  the  true  and  faithful  word 
of  God,  and  in  Chriht  the  only  Saviour.     We  should,  therefore,  be  more 
taken  up  in  assurinp:  ourselves  of  the  glorious  realities  of  the  gospel, 
than  in  assuring  ourselves  that  we  have  believed.     So  far  from  being  for- 
ward in  owning  that  we  are  believers,  we  should  be  excee<lingly  strict,  and 
jealous,  in  examining  ourselves  about  the  matter,  and  ought  not  to  admit 
it  except  on  the  >urest  evidence.     Exactness  here,  though  carried  to  ri- 
gidity, will  do  no  man  any  injury,  and  may  be  a  spur  to  diligence  and 
activity.    Let  us,  therefore,  cultivate  assurance,  or  confidence  in  God,  and 
let  us  attach  more  importance  to  this,  than  to  an  assurance  respecting  our 
own  faith.      One  gleam  of  conticlence  in  (Jod, — confidence  in  God,  even 
though  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, — is  of  more  value  than  the  most 
unbounded  assurance  that  we  iihall  be  saved  in  the  end.    Assurance  that  we 
hiiail  be  saved,  in  the  end,  either  may,  or  may  not  be  well-founded,  just  as 
our  faith  may,  or  may  not  be  genuine,  but  confidence  in  God.  leaning,  rely- 
ing, trusting,  waiting  on  him,  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  and  never  can 
be,  misplaced.     The  pilgrim  who  goes  forward  on  his  Zion-ward  jonrney, 
assured  that  he  shall  be  saved,  not  so  much  because  (ind  is  faithful,  by 
whom  salvation  is  offered  in  Christ,  as  because  he  is  sure  that  he  is  a  be- 
liever, goes  forward  trusting  in  his  faith,  more  than  in  the  divine  faithful- 
ness, and  is  almost  certain,  to  have  his  feet  tripped  from  underneath  him, 
on  the  slippery  ground  of  self-conceit,  (»r  to  have  his  head  made  giddy, 
by  wind,  generateil  in  his  spirit,  from  partaking  of  the  unripe  fruit  that 
grows  in  the  vale  qf'rain  opininns.     Let  us,  therefore,  distrust  ourselves, 
and  cultivate  confidence  in  (lod.     Let  us  distrust  our  knowledge,  let  us 
distrust  our  fortitude,  let  us  distrust  our  faith,  let  us  have  no  confidence 
in  the  llesh,  but  let  us  confide  in  the  Lord.     *'  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  there  is  everlasting  strength." 
We  never  can  bavo  too  much  confidence  in  (rod  as  made  known  to  us  in 
Christ :  we  n(?vor  can  have  enough  of  confidence.     He  is  far  wiser,  and 
mightier,  and  more  merciful,  than  we  can  conceive,  he  is  infinite  in  all 
these,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  trust-worthy,  while  our  faith  is  always 
a  finite  act,  and  never  can  approach,  in  strength,  to  the  ground  of  con- 
fidence that  is  laid  in  the  divine  character.     Let  us  seek  that  our  con- 
fidence in  God  may  abound  more  and  more.    It  was  by  confidence  in  God, 
that  all  the  great  achievements  of  the  mighty  men  in  Immannel's  army 
bhre  been  wrought.    It  was  b^  xVxvs  iVv^l  Ibe  eVdAva  obtained  a  good  report ; 
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it  was  by  this  that  martyrs  and  confessors  rejoiced  in  tribulation  ;  it  was 
bj  this  that  the  apostles  conquered  Pagan  Rome,  and  that  the  victory, 
over  Papal  Rome;  was  obtained  by  our  Reformers ;  in  fine,  it  was  by 
confidence  in  God,  both  under  the  Old  Testament  and  under  the  New, 
that  all  great  exploits,  and  splendid  achievements,  all  that  makes  the 
pulse  beat  quick,  and  the  eye  to  glow,  all  that  sets  the  soul  on  tire — it  was  by 
confidence  in  God  that  all  these  were  performed.  But  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  ''of  those  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens." 

We  should  therefore  attach  more  importance  to  the  assurance  which 
is  based  on  God*s  faithfulness  than  to  the  assurance  that  we  are  believers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  assurance  of  being  believers  is  attainable  and  de- 
sirable, but  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  discerning  in  ourselves  the  fruits 
of  true  faith,  such  holiness,  such  consistency,  such  tenderness  of  con- 
science, such  preference  of  God  to  all  on  earth,  as  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
we  are  true  saints.  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  In  no  way 
can  a  person  ever  attain  assurance  that  he  has  believed,  except  by  clearly 
discovering  that  he  has  been  brought  back  to  make  the  glorifying  and 
enjoying  of  God  his  chief  end.  Whatever  persons  know,  however  fluently 
they  may  talk,  however  fervently  they  may  pray,  however  rapturous 
their  exercise,  though  they  may  speak  about  religion,  with  glistening  eyes, 
and  in  thrilling  tones,  and  with  an  assurance  that  fills  humbler  souls 
with  wonder,  and  with  shame,  yet  it  is  merely  a  *'  strong  delusion,"  if 
it  be  not  authenticated,  by  a  spirit,  and  a  conduct,  as  far  elevated  above 
that  of  other  men  as  their  inward  frame  is  more  exalted.  One  ray  of 
charity  is  worth  all  the  corruscations  of  vainglorious  knowledge,  and  of 
sentimental  feeling,  even  though  these  may  be  beautiful  and  admirable  to 
behold :  just  as  there  is  more  warmth  in  the  cottage  fire  of  the  humblest 
rustic,  than  in  the  most  brilliant  display  of  the  auroj'a  borealis  that  ever 
sparkled  amid  the  frosts  of  the  pole.  To  be  able  merely  to  lisp  like  one 
of  God's  little  ones  ;  yea,  even  less  than  this,  to  show  signs  of  spiritual 
life,  merely,  *'  by  desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,**  like  babes  newly 
born  into  God*s  house,  is  far  better  than  to  be  able  to  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  if  we  have  not  a  practice  that  attests  the 
genuiness  of  our  faith.  Reader !  living  and  dying,  may  a  humble  trust, 
may  a  self-denying,  God  exalting  dependence,  rather  than  an  exulting,  self- 
displaying  assurance,  be  yours  and  mine  :  for  no  man  ever  yet  was  saved 
by  confidence  in  his  own  faith,  and  no  man  ever  perished  who  had  faith, 
even  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  in  the  faithful  Saviour.  **  The  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break  :"  saints  who  cannot  stand  by  full  assurance  but 
are  like  bruised  reeds  because  of  doubting,  such  the  merciful  Saviour 
will  not  break :  <*  and  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench" — saints  in 
whom  the  presence  of  grace  is  seen  by  the  smoke,  but  in  whom  the 
assurance  of  it  is  shewn  to  be  absent  by  the  want  of  the  flame,  such,  the 
Saviour  will  support,  and  carry  through  **  till  he  bring  judgment  into 
victory,"  and,  when  victory  comes,  the  bruised  reed  shall  become  a  pillar, 
and  the  smoking  flax,  shall  shine  as  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  for 
ever  and  ever. 
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FRIENDSHIP'S  TRIBUTE, 

TO  TBS  MEMORT  OF  TBE  lAMXllTED  DAUOHTBB  OF  THB  LATE  BeV.  1)E  M*CbIB 

I  mast  not  weep  for  thee  I  for  thoo  art  gone 
To  tread  the  sapphire  floor ; — to  walk  among 
The  glorified,  upon  the  streets  of  gold  ;— 
To  worship  where  no  temple  interrenes 
Between  the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper  ; — 
To  fill  thy  Bonl  at  the  deep  fount  of  life, 
And  light,  and  lote,  and  joy  ineflable. 
Whence  it  drew  largely  while  we  held  thee  here, 
Cased  in  the  fragile  casket  that  enshrined 
A  gem  too  bright  for  earthly  shrine  to  keep, 
To  keep  and  hide — the  hoarenly  lostre  broke 
Thro'  the  frail  lattice,  till  beneath  the  glow. 
Intense  and  fervent,  it  consumed  away. 
And  the  firee  spirit  rose  to  realms. of  day. 

I  may  not  weep  for  thee  1  for  thou  hast  left 

The  darkened  earth  lit  by  the  furnace  flame 

That  blazed  so  fiercely  round  thy  conch,  to  fine. 

And  purely  purge  thee  : — thou  hast  been  withdrawn 

By  the  refiner's  hand  from  out  the  fires. 

To  shew  his  image  'mid  the  jasper  walls — 

Part  of  that  temple,  now,  whoso  living  stone* 

Like  burnished  mirrors  countlessly  reflect 

His  glory's  light, — as  morning  drops  the  sun: 

Nor  only  as  a  Mlone  dost  thou  appear, — 

A  glorious  piUar  in  the  house  above  1 

For  thou  bast  overcome — thou  faintedst  not. 

But  uncomplaining,  meek,  serene,  endured 

Thy  load  of  suffering,  till  it  wore  thee  down. 

And  snapped  the  chain  that  kept  thee  from  thy  crown. 

I  may  not  weep  for  thee  I  thon  sainted  one  I 
But  who  will  ope  the  heart's  deep  chamber  now. 
And  let  my  every  joy  and  sorrow  find 
An  entrance  there,  and  a  responsive  chord. 
In  sweetest  unison  to  blend  and  thrill  ? 
And  who  will  breathe  with  love's  own  touching  tones. 
And  voice  of  tenderness,  those  words  of  truth, 
And  lessons  deeply  learned  in  sorrow's  school. 
Which  thou  hast  taught  the  loving  ones  that  grouped 
Within  thy  hallowed  chamber,  gathering  round 
Thy  couch  of  suflering,  where,  from  year  to  year, 
Thy  meek  smile  shed  the  atmosphere  of  heaven  ? 
Who  will  do  this,  and  far,  far  more  than  this. 
As  thon  host  done,  when  thou  art  in  the  dust  ? 
And,  yet  I  would  not,  may  not  weep  for  thee, 
Tho'  very  dear  thy  love  hath  been  to  me. 
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CHRIST  LIFTED  UP.    A  Sermon  by  tbe  latb  Rev.  Robert 
Chalmers,  Haddington. 

(Continued  from  last  Number.) 

II.  The  second  thing;  proposed  was  to  consider  in  what  character 
Christ  lifted  up  the  head. 

1.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  a  conqueror.  When  you  consider  him  in 
his  preceding  state  of  humiliation,  you  see  him  engaged  in  a  grievoas  ' 
conflict  with  various  enemies,  and,  to  outward  appearance,  he  was  rather 
defeated  than  victorious.  Indeed,  he  submitted  to  be  triumphed  over 
when  he  **  bowed  the  bead,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.*'  He  seemed  then  to 
yield  to  the  power  of  wicked  men,  who  had  conspired  to  take  away  his 
life.  It  is  a  remarkable  expression,  "  he  was  crucified  in  weakness."  He 
seemed  to  be  a  mere  human  criminal,  who  had  no  ability  to  resist  the 
power  by  which  he  was  put  to  death.  Certain  we  are,  however,  that  he 
was  powerful  and  victorious,  even  in  his  death.  **  And  having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them  in  it"  that  is,  his  cross.  He  was  abolishing  death,  by  his  aeath, 
and  Satan,  who  had  the  power  of  death :  "  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  Devil.*'  He  was 
then  treading  the  wine-press  alone ;  treading  the  enemies  of  his  chosen 
people  **  in  his  anger  and  fury,  and  trampling  them  under  foot,"  staining 
his  garments  with  their  blood.  And  though  this  was  not  so  visible  in  his 
death,  it  came  to  appear  in  his  *<  lifting  up  the  head,"  in  his  resurrection, 
and  still  more  so  in  his  ascension.  *<  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive :  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  even  for  the 
rebellious. 

2.  He  lifted  up  the  head,  as  one  that  was  fully  and  completely  justified. 
When  Jesus  *<  bowed  his  head,"  he  did  it  as  a  criminal  submitting  to  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  had  been  pronounced  against  him.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  bar  of  man  he  had  been  wickedly  accused  and  condemned.  On 
no  just  grounds  had  they  proceeded  in  accusing,  judging,  and  crucifying 
him.  *<  They  killed  the  holy  one  and  the  just."  Therefore  they  are 
charg^  with  crucifying  and  slaying  him  "  with  wicked  hands.*'  But 
he  had  been  more  justly  condemned  by  Jehovah,  **  the  righteous  judge 
of  all  the  earth,**  under  a  load  of  real  guiltiness.  He  having  submitted — 
*<  the  law  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;"  and  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  executed  fully  in  his  death.  But  he  was  fully  justified  in 
his  resurrection.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  one  raised  up  from  a  sentence 
which  he  had  been  under,  and  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  which  had  for- 
merly stood  against  him.  Hence  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  being  **  justified 
in  tbe  spirit."  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  resurrection,  was  a 
signal  and  public  testimony  given  him  by  Jehovah — a  testimony  that  he 
was  a  righteous  person,  who,  having  fulfilled  all  tbe  demands  of  the 
divine  law,  had  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  not,  and 
could  not  any  longer  be  detained  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 

3.  He  lifted  up  his  own  head,  as  a  head  of  justification  to  others.     He 
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bowed  his  head  to  Batibfy  God,  and  he  lifted  it  up  to  justify  sinners. 
This  had  long  before  been  promised.  <*  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  bis 
soul  and  shall  be  8atis6ed  :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  many,  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities."  And.  says  the  apostle, 
**  he  was  raised  again  for  our  justification.*'  In  being  raised  again,  be  was 
not  only  acquitted  and  justified  in  his  own  person,  but  as  the  head  of  bis 
people ;  so  that  when  he  was  justified  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
all  his  people  were  justified  in  him.  **  He  rose  for  our  justification." 
All  his  people  were  thus  legally  and  virtually  justified  in  him,  and  he 
lifted  up  the  head  to  justify  sinners  by  bringing  them  into  a  state  of 
personal  justification.  **  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  many.*'  By  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  himself,  by  means 
uf  the  glorious  gospel,  many  condemned  sinners  should  embrace  him,  and 
in  him  justification  and  eternal  life.  To  bestow  pardon  is  the  fruit  of  his 
Koul  travail,  is  the  business  of  his  exalted  nature,  in  which  he  has  infinite 
satisfaction.  **  His  head  is  now  lifted  up  on  high,**  to  bestow  forgiveness 
in  the  way  of  putting  his  own  righteousness  on  the  unrighteoua  and  the 
unholy.  *'  The  Gud  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  took  and 
hanged  on  a  tree ;  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand,  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of 
sins." 

4.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  his  peoples'  representative.  He  bowed  it 
down  in  death  as  a  substitute  in  their  room  ;  and  he  lifted  it  up  as  repre- 
senting them  all  in  his  person.  The  whole  innumerable  multitude  of 
God's  elected  and  redeemed  people  is  but  one  body ;  and  that  body  has 
but  one  head,  so  that  when  he  was  raised  up  it  was  just  the  head  that 
was  raised  up.  "  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body  the  Church,  who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence."  He  who,  in  his  lifting  up  the  head,  was  the  first  who 
rose  from  the  dead  to  an  immortal  life,  was  the  sole  powerful  cause 
and  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  all  his  people— he  is  the  public  and 
vital  head  of  the  whole  mystical  body.  All  his  people  were  considered 
as  raised  and  exalted  in  him  :  **  And  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and 
made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  Ail  true 
believers,  while  on  earth,  are  sitting  in  heavenly  places,  in  Him  their 
head ;  for  he  carries  them  all  with  him  as  virtually  represented  in  his 
person.  **  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus  made  an 
high  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 

5.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  the  great  prophet  of  the  Church.  He 
had  been  exercising  his  prophetical  office  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  He 
was  the  prophet,  like  unto  Moses,  whom  God  had  raised  up  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  he  came  as  the  *'  anointed"  of  God  **  to  preach 
the  gospel  unto  the  poor.**  There  was  great  need  for  his  appearing  in 
the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  work :  it  was  a  time  of  grievous  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  in  the  Jewish  church.  The  teachers  in  Israel  had  a 
veil  of  more  than  ordinary  tbicknetis  on  their  minds  and  hearts.  They 
were  **  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  Instead  of  opening  the  way  to 
heaven,  they  *'  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,"  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  fondness  for  vain  traditions.  **  The 
sun  hud  gone  du^n  upon  the  prophets,  and  the  day  was  dark  over  them." 
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It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Jesus  appeared  as  «  the  teacher  come 
from  God  ;*'  and  went  about  teachings  with  **  authority  and  power."  But 
he  lifted  op  the  head  to  a  more  eminent  exercise  of  his  prophetical  office 
than  sTer  bad  before  taken  place.  For  many  ages  it  had  been  confined 
to  the  Jewish  Church,  and  even  his  personal  ministry  upon  earth  had 
been  exercised  chiefly  upon  *<  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  But 
now  it  was  to  extend  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  precious  revelation  of  him 
unto  thekn  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  more  eminent  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  was  given  in  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
And  we  should  all  seriously  think,  that  the  administration  of  ordinances, 
which  we  enjoy,  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  our  Redeemer's  prophetical 
office  in  his  exalted  state»  and  that  it  is  he  with  whom  all  gospel  hearers 
have  to  do.  **  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketb,  for  if  they 
escaped  not  who  refused  him  who  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 

6.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession. 
We  have  him  still  to  consider  as  invested  with  that  office.  <*  Consider 
the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus."  There 
have  been  many  priests  on  earth,  but  there  is  not  a  priest  in  heaven  but 
himself.  Though  there  are  many  there  who  once  officiated  as  priests  in 
the  Jewish  Church,  they  can  now  hold  no  such  office  above.  Their  death 
put  an  end  to  their  office,  but  not  to  his.  See  then  from  this,  that  a  most 
essential  part  of  his  priestly  office  lay  in  his  **  bowing  the  head  and  giving 
up  the  ghost."  And  he  rose  to  a  further  exercise  of  that  office  in 
heaven.  As  the  High  Priest  under  the  law  had  to  enter  into  the  most 
holy  place  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  so  the  blessed  antitype 
had  to  enter  within  the  veil  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands, 
Heb.  ix.  24.  He  is  still  officiating  for  his  people  within  the  veil,  and  we 
still  have  him  to  look  up  to  and  employ  as  our  advocate  and  intercessor. 
*'  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous." 

7.  He  lifted  up  the  head  as  a  King  and  Lord.  He  did  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  his  kingly  office  and  crown,  and  even  when  he  hung  on  the 
cross,  and  **  bowed  his  head"  upon  it,  divine  providence  gave  testimony 
to  him  by  the  inscription  upon  it,  though  nothing  was  less  intended  by 
his  enemies,  **  This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews."  When  on  earth  he 
acted  with  real  authority,  appointing  overseers  and  ordinances,  and  giving 
laws.  He  exercised  power  over  devils,  commanding  and  restraining 
them,  and  he  ordered  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  obey  him.  But  he 
lifted  up  the  head  to  a  more  glorious  exercise  of  the  kingly  office,  both 
externally  in  the  Church  and  world,  and  internally  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
so  that  the  Church  has  still  reason  to  say  and  to  sing,  "  The  Lord 
reigoeth,  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof." 

III.  The  third  thing  proposed,  is,  To  make  some  remarks  upon  his 
lifting  up  the  head. 

1.  That  he  was  highly  exalted  and  glorified  upon  his  doing  so.  The 
first  step  of  his  exaltation  was  his  **  rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day."  But  be  was  not  to  stop  there.  He  was  not  like  Lazaru««  to 
be  brought  out  of  his  grave,  and  live  some  time  among  his  friends  on 
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earth,  and  then  to  return  to  his  ^raTe  again.  When  he  lifted  op  hit 
head  he  was  never  to  bow  it  down  again.  His  resorrection  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  still  greater  honours.  JehoTah  had  promised  not  onlj  to 
lift  up  his  head,  but  to  lift  it  up  vety  high.  So  acceptable  was  his  per- 
son and  work  to  the  eternal  Father,  that  he  was  raised  np  auto  glorj 
as  God  in  our  nature;  i.  Tim.  iii.  16.  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was 
"  received  up  into  glory." 

What  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  this  psalm  has  a  special  TeHsrence  to 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  after  the  work  ot  his  humbled  state  was  finished. 
'*  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  It  referred 
to  him  as  God-man.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  x.  1%  13 ;  **  But 
this  roan,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  from  henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies 
be  made  his  footstool.**  He  had  ever  been  on  his  Father's  throne,  being 
eternal  and  one  with  him.  He  had  the  same  essential  and  natural  right 
to  the  throne  of  the  highest  glory.  But  he  is  now  at  the  Father's 
right  hand,  as  God  in  our  nature;  when  his  work  on  earth  was- over,  then 
he  went  on  high,  and  **  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
majesty  in  the  heavens."  He  is  now  in  the  human  nature  *^  fflorified 
with  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning.^ 

2.  The  lifting  up  of  his  head  was  to  be  followed  by  the  spreading  of 
his  fame  through  the  world,  by  the  preaching  of  his  name  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  apostle  mentions  this  among  the  glorious  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  mystery  of  godliness,  **  that  Christ  was  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  believed  on  in  the  world  :**  and  this  is  among  the  glorioas 
promises  made  unto  him  in  this  psalm,  as  in  verse  second,  *<  The  Lord 
shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion."  The  rod  of  his  strength 
is  the  gospel  of  peace,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient 
Zion,  or  tne  Jewish  Church,  but  was  to  be  published  upon  the  mountains 
of  the  Gentile  world,  giving  occasion  to  the  **  people  that  sat  in  dark- 
ness" to  cry  out,  <*  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace."  And  so  our 
Lord  instructed  his  disciples,  that  this  was  to  follow  infallibly  upon  his 
death  and  exaltation ;  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47.  The  design  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies in  putting  him  to  death  was,  that  his  name  might  be  no  more  men- 
tioned, that  it  might  perish  in  Judea,  and  never  be  heard  of  any  more 
always.  But  in  defiance  of  all  their  wicked  intentions  and  hopes,  he  was 
to  lift  up  his  head  again,  and  this  was  to  issue  in  a  more  full,  pure,  ex- 
tensive, and  successful  preaching  of  his  name  through  the  world.  He  was 
to  be  preached  in  the  glory  of  his  person  and  office.  **  The  peace  he  has 
made  by  the  blood  of  his  cross"  to  be  proclaimed  as  good  news  to  all  hear- 
ers, proclaimed  as  a  common  benefit,  which  all  have  access  to  embrace. 
This  is  a  work  that  is  to  go  on  in  all  ages;  and  in  ages  yet  to  come 
it  is  to  be  carried  on  more  extensively,  *<  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
show  the  salvation  of  our  God.     See  Mai.  i.  1 1,  and  Mat.  xxiv.  14. 

3.  This  lifting  up  of  the  head  was  to  be  followed  by  his  being  submit- 
ted to  in  the  earth.  His  name  was  not  merely  to  be  published  to  tell  the 
ends  of  the  earth  that  there  was  such  a  person,  but  the  publication  of  it 
was  to  be  successful  in  subduing  them  before  him,  and  setting  np  a  king- 
dom for  him  among  them.     The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  imparted  to  ren- 
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der  the  preachiDg  of  his  name  succesBful  for  working  faith  in  hearts  and 
drawing  men  to  hiou  This  he  had  promised.  And  as  he  was  to  be 
<*  preadied  unto  the  Gentiles,"  he  was  to  be  *'  believed  on  in  the  world.** 
The  world  is  naturally  filled  with  enemies  to  God  and  his  anointed.  Bat 
he  was  authorised  to  <<  rule  in  the  midst'of  his  enemies,"  as  is  predicted 
in  vene  second  of  this  psalm.  And  the  gracious  end  of  his  ruling  was 
just  to  set  up  a  kingdom  among  enemies,  and  in  the  very  hearts  of  ene» 
miesy  subduing  them  to  his  obedience.    Psalm  xW.  3-5. 

The  preaching  of  him  was  to  issue  in  leading  men  to  make  a  suitable 
profession  of  homage  to  him  as  their  great  Lord  and  King.  And  it  was 
to  have  this  effecty  not  among  a  few  individuals  only,  but  among  whole 
nations  and  kingdoms,  and  that  till  all  nations  be  brought  under  his  do- 
minion. Psalm  Ixxii.  8-11.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  that  had  been 
under  the  yoke  of  Paganism,  and  under  the  yoke  of  Antichrist,  or  Maho- 
met, were  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  him,  and  to  become  his.  We 
have  still  a  more  glorious  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  look  for,  and  the 
**  voices  in  heaven"  will  yet  be. raised  with  increased  rapture  and  joy, 
Hkying,  <*  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  They 
should  become  his  by  being  brought  to  make  an  open  profession  of  allegiance 
to  him.  They  should  avow  their  allegiance  to  him  solemnly,  as  dutiful 
subjects  can  do  to  their  king.  It  was  promised  that  the  Egyptians  should 
**  swear  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  But  Egypt  is  mentioned  only  as  a 
sample  of  what  was  to  take  place  among  the  Gentile  nations  ere  all  be 
done.  It  is  a  part  of  the  glory  secured  to  Christ  on  earth,  that  nations 
should  avouch  him  to  be  their  God  and  Redeemer,  and  solemnly  swear 
subjection  and  fidelity  to  him.  In  this  way,  **  Ethiopia  was  to  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God."  In  this  way  many  hands  have  been  stretched 
out  and  lifted  up  to  him  already.  And  the  time  was  when  the  hands  of 
all  ranks  of  men,  in  this  land,  were  lifted  up  to  him  swearing  allegiance 
to  him,  and  giving  up  these  lands  unto  him,  so  that,  whether  the  men 
of  this  generation  will  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  the  Lord's  land ; — a  land 
that  belongs  to  our  exalted  Lord,  not  merely  by  his  taking  possession  of 
it  by  his  gospel,  but  by  public  national  oaths  and  covenants,  the  obligation 
of  which  none  can  disannul. 

4.  This  lifting  up  the  head  is  to  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  all 
his  irreconcileable  foes.  Compare  verse  Ist  with  verses  5th  and  6th.  Christ 
exercises  forbearance  for  a  time,  while  gathering  subjects  from  among 
enemies.  But  certain  ruin  awaits  all  who  finally  stand  out  against  him. 
Those  who  will  not  bow  down  before  him  must  be  broken  down,  trod- 
den down,  by  him.  There  is  a  complete  destruction  to  be  brought  upon 
all  his  enemies  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  See  Psalm  ii. 

5.  This  lifting  up  of  the  head  is  to  be  followed  by  the  lifting  op  of  all 
his  people.  He  lifts  them  up  now,  out  of  the  deeps  of  sin  and  misery 
bringing  them  out  of  the  depths  of  their  natural  state  of  guiltiness  and 
corruption.  Psalm  xL  2d  and  3d.  They  get  various  upliftings  from  him 
afterwards,  in  the  state  of  grace,  out  of  the  deeps  of  affliction,  desertion, 
temptation.  **  I  was  brought  low,  but  the  Lord  helped  roe."  **  He  is 
the  lifter  up  of  my  head.^  Believers  must  die  and  be  laid  in  the  gravp, 
but  he  will  lift  up  their  heads.     *'  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day/' 
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And  he  will  have  them  all  lifted  np,  eonl  and  body,  to  heaven  at  last* 
«♦  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yon, 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  yoa  to  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye 
may  be  also." 

inferences.  1 .  Hence  see  ground  of  faith.  As  Christ  lifting  ap  the 
head  is  matter  of  faith  or  matter  to  he  believed,  so  it  is  ground  of  fidth 
as  to  the  perfection  of  his  satisfaction  and  righteonsoees,  as  to  our  war- 
rant to  depend  thereupon,  and  as  to  all  the  necessary  consequences  of  his 
lifting  up  the  head. 

2.  Matter  of  praise.  We  should  sing  the  praises  of  our  King,  as  hav- 
ing lifted  up  the  head.  Psalm  xlvii.  6  and  6,  and  Psalm  xcvii.  9*  And 
we  should  rejoice  in  his  salvation,  now  published  to  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  fruit  of  his  exaltation.  Psalm  czviii.  1,  2.  Heaven  is  filled  with  the 
praise  of  his  descending  and  ascending.  We  should  consider  all  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

3.  Gronnd  of  hope.  We  have  great  things  to  look  for  from  his 
having  lifted  up  the  head;  great  things  to  believe.  We  have  great 
things,  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  work  which  he  has  in  hand,  to  hope 
for  from  the  liftilig  up  of  Christ  mystically.  Now  the  work  is  low, 
enemies  are  saying  to  you,  '*  Bow  down  that  we  may  go  over."  Bat 
*^  when  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory.'*  Yea, 
says  he,  '*  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fidlen,  and  dose 
up  the  breaches  thereof:  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins  and  build  it  as  in 
the  days  of  old.**  This  work  and  kingdom,  instead  of  being  abolished,  is, 
we  are  sure,  to  prosper  till  it  cover  the  whole  earth. 

4.  The  certamty  of  the  complete  ruin  of  Christ's  enemies.  The  pro- 
mise here  has  a  most  terrible  aspect  to  all  Christ's  implacable  adversaries. 
It  speaks  terror  to  all  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  his  kingdom  and 
interests ; — to  all  heretics,  especially  the  enemies  of  his  cross,  person  and 
mediation ; — to  all  profane  infidels  and  irreligious  persons,  and  to  all  un- 
believers. As  he  must  rise,  they  must  fall ;  as  he  is  lifted  up  they  must 
be  brought  down. 

6.  Matter  of  exhortation.  We  would  exhort  you  all,  first.  To  turn 
your  eyes  to  Christ,  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  He  was  delivered 
for  our  offences.  He  drank  of  the  brook  in  the  way.  Let  sinners  betake 
themselves  to  his  cross  for  pardon  and  holiness  and  eternal  life.  Second, 
Look  to  him  as  having  already  lifted  up  the  head,  and  thereby  demon- 
strated  the  sufficiency  of  his  atonement.  Third,  Consider  him  as  able  to 
lift  yo<i  up  from  the  grave  of  spiritual  death.  Put  this  work  into  his 
hand. 

Let  the  Lord's  people  lift  up  their  hands  and  hearts  in  joy  and  thanks- 
giving as  t«  all  that  they  presently  need  and  have  to  looK  for.  He  who 
lifted  up  the  head,  and  is  now  lifted  up  upon  his  father's  throne,  will  have 
all  his  own  brought  there  unto  him.  *'  To  him  that  overoometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  ray  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.*'  And  consider  that  you  are  to  ex* 
pect  all  things  on  account  of  that  work  of  obedience  and  satisfaction  that 
he  performed  in  this  world.  His  way  to  the  throne  lay  by  the  cross ;  and 
^is  cross  is  the  only  way  to  eternal  glory.  **  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook 
in  the  way,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head." 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  THINGS  WHICH 
HE  HAS  MADE. 

How  many  instances  are  there  around  us  continnally  displaying  prciofs 
of  infinite  wisdom  ;  and  yet  bo  common,  that  in  ordinary  life  they  are 
overiooked.  A  more  interesting  study  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  than 
that  of  contemplating  the  Divine  procedure  in  the  workn  of  nature.  It 
is  only  surpassed  in  intensity  of  interest,  by  that  other  study  which  is  oc- 
cupied with  researcbefi  into  the  fame  procedure  in  the  works  of  grace. 
The  glory  of  God  shine?  with  intensest  brightnera  in  the  amazing  plan 
of  man's  redemption,  and  in  the  providential  government  of  the  world, 
bat  not  the  less  on  this  account  is  there  a  clear  refulgence,  a  vivid 
radiance  of  the  same  glory  reflected  from  his  wonderful  works  in 
nature.  An  investigation  of  the  design  and  wisdom  displayed  io  the 
material  world,  if  less  exalted  in  the  rank  of  intellectual  pursuits 
than  devotion  to  the  deep  things  of  divinity,  is  yet  accompanied  with 
pleasures,  pure,  holy,  and  satisfjring,  and  prepares  the  mind,  warmed  by 
what  it  has  in  it  seen  of  God,  to  rise  from  the  things  made,  to  Him  who 
made  them,  and  to  turn  with  holiest  admiration  from  the  contemplation 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  brought  into  play  in  fair  creation,  to  the 
union  of  these  attributes  of  God  with  love  and  mercy,  as  pictured  forth  in 
the  greatest  of  all  the  infinitely  wise  schemes  of  revelation,  that  by  which 
man  has  access  to  God,  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  these  days,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  scientific  research  is  away 
from,  rather  than  towards  the  union  of  revealed  truth  with  the  discoveries 
of  science.  This  is  a  deplorable  feature  in  the  characteristics  of  the  age. 
Our  day  exhibits  a  deeper  insight  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  nature,  and  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  general  laws  by  which  she  is  governed  than  has 
been  display^  by  any  preceding  age :  but  it  will  be  questionable  how  far 
we  have  the  advantage  of  more  ignorant  times,  if  our  increased  knowledge 
and  enlarged  scientific  power  is  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  wil- 
ful ignoring  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  author 
of  all  power. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  remarks,  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  these  tendencies  of  science,  or  investigate  the  causes  which  may  be  in- 
fluencing them.  We  have  but  hinted  the  direction  in  which  we  fear  they 
are  flowing :  mayhap,  it  may  induce  some  one  who  is  qualified  for  the  task) 
to  sound  an  alarm  on  the  subject.  All  we  propose  now  is,  ta  illustrate, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  remark  with  which  we  set  out,  namely,  that  all 
things  around  us  are  teeming  with  manifestations  of  God*s  hand :  and  to 
point  out  a  field  of  interesting  observation  open  to  all :  a  few  excursions 
into  which  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  impress  upon  it,  with  in- 
creasing power,  extended  perceptions  of  Him  **of  whom,  and  through 
whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things," — and  who  **  made  all  things  for  him* 
self.'' 

'*  The  splesn  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns.** 

So  sang  one,  who  spake  from  experience  of  benefit  derived  from  what  he 
recommended.  We  assert  that  the  lover  of  nature  who  spends  much 
time  in  the  study  of  that  which  he  so  much  delights  in,  will  be  ready  to 
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corroborate  the  poet's  remark,  althoagh  he  may  recognise  no  hand  su- 
premely potent,  and  no  invention  supremely  wise  in  the  formatioo  of  the 
objects  which  arrest  his  attention.  The  natural  man  can  love  nature,  and 
derive  pleasure  and  benefit  from  contemplating  it.  But  how  infinitely 
more  exalted  is  the  range  of  his  enjoyment,  who  looks  around  upon  the 
fair  landscape,  and  examines  its  multitudinous  variety  of  incident  and  ob- 
ject, under  the  influence  which  dictated  Cowper's  sentiment.  The  one 
beholds  and  admires  the  simple  existence  of  beauty  in  form  and  colour, 
and  if  he  is  minute  in  his  researches,  he  may  further  discover  the  won- 
drous adaptation  of  means  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Bat  that  end 
with  him  is,  in  many  cases,  beauty  alone : — ^in  its  highest  range,  it  reaches 
only  ministration  to  himself.  The  other  looks,  and  admires  in  likewise: 
but  he  sees  the  hand  of  God  regulating  the  processes  of  nature,  and  paint- 
ing the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  with  him  adaptation  takes  its  rise  in,  and 
leads  him  up  to  Divine  wisdom. 

*'  He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Cmlla  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vmllies  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who  with  filial  confidence  inspired 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 
And  smiling  say:  **  My  Father  made  them  all." 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right. 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his? 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy  I 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  eialted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ?" 

It  was  a  remark  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  one  occasion,  "  that  be  could  not 
help  being  revisited  with  that  sense  of  roysteriousness  which  he  had  often 
felt  when  reflecting  both  on  the  lengthened  and  varied  instrumentality  by 
which  God  effects  the  designs  he  has  in  the  processes  of  nature.  Most 
of  the  great  and  useful  ends  in  creation,"  says  he,  "  are  reached  by  a  series 
of  footsteps,  and  often  by  a  very  operose  and  complicated  system  of  means." 
All  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  ongoings  of  the  material  universe 
will  have  (narked  this.  They  will  have  been  struck  with  the  exercise  of 
sovereignty  which  has  ordained  the  butterfly  to  burst  from  its  crysalis  in 
the  morning,  and,  after  fluttering  its  bright  hour  in  the  sunshine,  and  de- 
positing the  multitude  of  eggs  which  are  to  produce  to  the  world  its  suc- 
ceeding race,  its  work  in  the  economy  of  nature  fulfilled,  to  die,  ere  the 
evening  shades  descend.  But  the  wonder  will  be  heightened  by  contrast, 
in  turning  to  an  opposite  display  of  the  same  sovereign  power,  which  has 
delayed  the  period  of  maturity  in  the  elephant,  till  it  has  been  shone  upon 
by  the  suns  of  nearly  thirty  summers.  In  the  vegetable  world  too,  there 
are  flowers  which  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  jnorning,  and  have  com- 
pleted the  period  of  their  duration  ere  noon,  while  there  are  others  which 
having  once  spread  their  petals,  continue  for  days  and  weeks  to  gladden 
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the  face  of  the  earth  with  their  beauty.  Our  common  primroae,  through 
some  of  the  winter,  and  all  the  Rpringr  months,  cheers  us  with  a  succession 
of  its  modest  flowers ;  while  the  aloe,  requiring  years  for  the  perfection  of 
its  parte,  flowers  only  once  in  a  century  or  so,  the  event  forming  an  era 
in  the  chronicles  of  botanical  science.  No  wonder  that  the  enquirer  into 
the  works  of  God  in  Nature  should  be  constrained  to  exclaim, 

*'  God  moves  in  a  mytteriont  waj 

His  wondera  to  perform. 
He  pUnti  bit  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  ne?er-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  8o?ereign  will.** 

Mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  is  the  working  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
processes  of  Nature,  we  cannot  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  seeking  to 
trace  his  footsteps.  From  the  moss  that  dings  to  the  decaying  wall,  up  to 
the  proud  oak  that  lifts  its  spreading  branches  aloft  towards  the  clouds,  we 
behold  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  more  minutely  that  we  trace  the  laws  of 
their  organization  and  being,  the  more  shall  we  be  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  and  immensity  of  power  therein  displayed. 
We  shall  stand  amid  the  works  of  nature  as  in  the  presence  of  him  by 
whom  they  '<  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,**  and  approximate, 
though  at  mighty  interval,  to  the  feelings  which  actuated  the  heavenly 
host  on  the  morning  on  which  the  objects  of  our  admiring  contemplation 
were  first  called  into  existence,  when  <*  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

We  have  in  these  introductory  observations  somewhat  exceeded  due 
limits,  and  we  must,  in  what  remains,  confine  our  reflections  to  a  single 
instance  of  that  wise  adaptation  which  we  propose  to  illustrate,  hoping 
shortly  to  recur  to  the  subject.  For  the  present,  we  select  a  plant  which 
is  pretty  commonly  met  with,  and  in  which  consequently  our  readers  may 
verify  for  themselves  our  relation  regarding  it. 

The  Berberis  Vulgaris^  common  Barberry  or  Pipperidge  Bush,  is  to 
be  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  well  known  as 
an  ornamental  shrub  in  most  gardens.  The  plant  itself  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful one  and  may  excuse  one  or  two  descriptive  remarks.  It  is  a  bushy 
shrub,  in  its  wild  state  growing  to  a  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  but 
when  cultivated  it  usually  attains  a  greater  size.  The  leafage  is  very  pro- 
fuse, and  being  of  a  bright  palish  green,  it  forms  an  agreeable  object  among 
other  shrubs  whose  leaves  are  of  darker  hues.  The  flowers  are  in  droop- 
ing clusters,  and  rich  yellow,  contrasting  well  with  the  particular  shade  of 
the  foliage.  Individually,  the  leaves  are  worthy  of  inspection.  Thev 
spring  in  tufts  of  several  together  from  the  buds  of  the  branches,  and  each 
tuft  is  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  a  three-cleft  thorn,  radiating  from  the  leaf- 
bud,  and  spreading  out  beneath  the  leaves.  These  are  nearly  egg-shaped, 
and  when  held  up  towards  light  display  the  most  beautifully  marked  reticu- 
lations. Their  edges  are  half  serrated,  half  fringed  ;  the  regular  and 
cleanly  cut  notchings  demand  particular  attention ;  altogether,  we  have 
in  this  leaf  a  beautiful  example  of  the  minute  care  which  the  Almighty 
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Creator  has  displayed  in  all  his  work^ ;  and  wbioh  forms  one  of  tbe 
powerful  argaments  for  his  existence.  But  it  ia  with  the  flower  we  ha?e 
specially  to  do  at  present.  From  the  midst  of  a  toft  of  lettves  hangs  the 
gracefully  drooping  cluster,  of  usually  from  eight  to  ten  flowere.  On  the 
single  duster  before  us  whilst  we  write,  there  are  ten  flowers.  In  the 
individual  floret  we  notice  four  prominent  parts.  Outside  of  all  we  see 
a  circle  of  leaflets,  three  larger  and  three  smaller,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
the  smaller,  which  are  also  the  outer  ones,  being  tipped  with  red.  This 
circle  of  leaflets  is  called  b^  botanists  the  calyx.  The  second  prominent 
part,  proceeding  inwards,  is  called  the  corolla.  This  also  consists  of  six 
leaflets  or  petals.  These  are  coloured  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are  what 
gives  the  flower  its  external  beauty ;  connected  with  each  of  them  are  two 
longish  dark  coloured  glands,  containing  nectar,  the  substance  from  which 
honey  is  extracted ;  and  these  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  plant.  Still  these  parts  of  the  floral  envelope,  although  they  are 
what  is  usually  called  the  flower,  do  not  form  the  essential  flower.  In 
many  plants  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  absent  altogether,  and  even  in  this 
they  might  be  taken  away,  and  yet  the  end  would  be  perfected,  although, 
perhaps,  not  so  highly.  It  is  inside  these  two  envelopes  of  coloured  leaves 
that  the  vital  parts  of  the  flower  are.  They  consist  of  another  circle  of 
six  filaments  or  stamens,  attached  one  to  the  base  of  each  petal,  and,  vrith- 
in  these  the  stigma,  standing  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Im- 
mediately under  this  stigma,  and  attached  to  it,  is  the  germen,  contain- 
ing seeds,  the  ripening  of  which  is  the  main  end  of  all  the  vegetable  pro- 
cesses. Before  this  ripening  can  take  place,  it  ia  necessary  that  a  sub- 
stance called  pollen,  contained  in  little  receptacles  or  anthers  placed  on 
the  extremities  of  the  already  mentioned  filaments,  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  seed  in  the  germen,  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization.  It 
is  in  the  production  of  this  communication  that  the  wonder  of  the  plant 
lies.  Examine  any  number  of  plants  of  this  species,  and  you  find  the 
germen  standing  uprightly  in  the  centre,  and  the  filaments  with  their 
anthers  containing  the  pollen  lying  spread  back  upon  the  coloured  petals, 
and  far  from  any  contact  with  the  germen,  and  yet,  ere  the  purpose  of  the 
plant  is  effected,  this  contact  must  take  place.  How  is  it  to  be  accom- 
plished. Bent  back  and  rigid  lie  the  stamens  day  after  day,  and  it  seems 
as  if  nature  had  in  this  instance  outwitted  herself.  But  mark  what 
occurs.  The  same  bright  sun  that  has  expanded  the  flowers  of  the  Bar- 
berry, has  called  unto  transient  existence  a  multitudinous  variety  of  in- 
sects. Among  these  is  one  whose  food  exists  in  the  nectariferous  glands 
already  mentioned,  as  attached  to  the  petals  of  our  plant.  Urged  on  by 
an  unerring  instinct,  the  little  insect  flits  from  plant  to  plant  till  it  has 
found  the  one  it  seeks.  It  alights  upon  a  petal,  and  travels  downwards 
till  it  reaches  the  nectar  cup ;  in  doing  so  it  brushes  against  the  anther- 
bearing  filaments.  These  filaments  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable  irrita- 
bility, and  the  moment  the  insect  has  touched  the  base  of  one  of  them,  it 
springs  up  like  a  bent  bow  released  from  its  string,  and  striking  against 
the  stigma  of  the  germen,  scatters  about  its  pollen  in  a  miniature  cloud 
of  coloured  dust.  But  lest  the  single  stamen  should  fail  to  complete  its 
purpose,  mark  what  follows:  in  springing  up  it  tumbles  the  insect  over 
among  the  others.    In  its  struggles  to  get  free,  another  and  another  stamen 
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is  irritated  till  the  whole  have  assumed  an  erect  position  ronnd  the  stigma, 
the  unknowing  canse  of  all  the  disturbance  securely  caged  among  their 
folds.  Must  then  the  little  insect  lose  its  liberty  and  its  life  for  this  ? 
Mark  further  and  wonder.  By  and  bye  the  stamens  recover  from  tiie  irri- 
tation; gradually  they  resume  the  recumbent  posture;  once  more  the 
insect  is  free,  and,  regaled  with  the  nectar  which  it  was  the  object  of  its 
▼isitto  secure,  it  departs  to  fulfil  its  own  remaining  destiny.  Short  is  the 
period  of  its  existence,  but  it  has  already  performed  one  part  of  its  ap- 
pointed dut^,  and  those  remaining  it  will  as  surely  accomplish  ere  it 
ceases  to  exist. 

Any  one  may  test  the  fact  of  this  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  the 
barberry,  by  touching  them  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  when  the  effect 
we  have  narrated  will  be  produced ;  and  by  a  slight  attention  on  a  warm 
summer  day,  the  little  clouds  of  dust  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  the  pol- 
len may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  clusters  of  the  flowers.  There  are 
other  minute  beauties  in  this  as  in  every  other  plant,  but  we  must  leave 
these  to  the  personal  investigation  of  those  who  choose  to  follow  out  the 
subject.  We  have  pointed  out  the  leading  features  of  the  plant  and  its 
performances,  and  surely  no  word  more  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  design 
of  infinite  wisdom  in  them.  The  providing  of  the  insect,  the  instinct 
which  leads  it  to  the  flower,  its  capture  there,  and  its  release  after  being 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  accomplishing  a  mighty  act  in  the  history 
of  the  plant,  all  display  the  unerring  wisdom  and  consummate  power  of 
Him,  without  whom  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  bring  forward  more  illustrations  of  the 
same  truth.  Meanwhile  let  those  who  have  opportunity  look  at  all  Nature 
with  reference  to  Him  who  made  it.  They  will  not  lose  a  rich  reward. 
Their  minds  will  be  expanded,  and  their  conceptions  of  God  enlarged. 
They  will  add  a  new  kingdom  to  their  mental  territories,  and  one  which 
will  be  fruitful  in  valuable  knowledge.  They  will  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
new  truths  of  God  and  new  displays  of  Him.  As  the  Bible  affords  the 
key  to  the  wonders  of  creation,  so  nature  supplies  a  commentary  and 
illustration  of  the  truths  of  revelation.  And,  if  it  is  true  that  with  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge,  our  appreciation  of  all  excellence  is  heightened, 
it  will  follow  that  by  making  ourselves  masters  of  the  truths  which 
Nature  teaches,  we  are  made  fitter  to  serve  and  glorify  our  God.  All 
Crod's  works  praise  him.  Let  man  praise  Him  in  his  works.  So  shall 
we,  to  use  the  language  of  the  poet,  but  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  de- 
signed— 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  e?erj  thing. 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  SHIRRA  OF  KIRKCALDY. 

(Concluded  from  pctge  365 »J 

After  the  year  1756,  when  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  remain 
with  his  flock  at  Kirkcaldy,  Mr  Shirra  continued  in  the  quiet  discharge 
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of  hie  pastoral  duties  for  several  years,  withoat  meeting  with  modi  to  dis- 
turb the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  Having  married  a  second  time,  he  ap- 
jjears  to  have  enjoyed,  in  the  society  of  an  amiable  partner,  possessed  of 
congenial  character,  a  long  period  of  uninterropted  domestic  happiness. 
The  entries  in  his  Diary  abont  this  period  breathe  the  profound  and 
heart-felt  piety  of  the  man,  and  the  anzions  solicitude  of  the  minister. 

**  Sept.  26.  It  is  not  with  me  ai  in  months  past — a  stnmger  to  that  watchAil 
frame  of  spirit  which  I  woald  with  to  cherish.  I  had  a  desire  to  ^wnd  part  of  this 
day  in  prayer ;  but  when  I  bowed  my  Icnees,  I  eonld  not  monm  OTer  my  le?ity  of 
heart,  nor  tell  my  case  as  I  oaght,  to  that  Almighty  Saviour  who  sits  on  the  merey- 
seat.     O  when  shall  I  be  de]i?ered  from  a  body  of  sin  and  death  I 

«•  Oct.  14.  O  graeioos  God !  I  ha?e  been  Tile,  yet  thov  heardest  the  voiea  of 
my  supplication :  I  said,  O  Lord,  my  dear  Master,  rescue  me  from  the  roaring  lion, 
and  thou  didst  rebuke  him.  I  was  brought  low,  and  he  helped  me.  It  is  by  this 
trial  I  ha?e  been  made  to  see  that  there  is  a  paradise  within  the  thorny  hedge  of 
temptation. 

«« Jan.  1.  17d7.  Little  freedom,  much  slavish  fear.  Bat  *  He  win  not  contend 
for  ever,  nor  be  always  wroth.'    There  are  two  precious  expressions  which  were 

suggested,  and  of  great  use  to  me.     The  one  is,  *  Loose  him  and  let  him  go :'  tbs 

other  is,  *  The  Lord  looseth  the  priaoners.' 

**  Jan  13.     This  day  I  saw  myself  and  my  Grod.     I  felt  my  weakness,  and  had 

not  a  little  experience  of  his  power.     I  had  freedom  to  speak  in  the  mtHning. 

Much  encouragement  I  derived  from  that  word  of  God,  '  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thj 

strength  be.'    It  becomes  me  also  to  consider  that  to  slavish  fears  I  am  not  to  give 

up  myself  in  order  to  be  regulated  in  my  actions,  but  to  the  dictates  of  heaven. 

«  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations,  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.'    May  the  Lord  enable  me 

to  think  on  this  word  till  I  be  established  I " 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  shew  the  genuine  humility  of  his  temper, 
and,  that,  whatever  freedom  he  may  have  used  in  the  pulpit,  it  sprung 
from  no  want  of  reverence  for  his  office,  and  from  no  overweening  confi- 
dence in  himself.  Along  with  deep  seriousness,  however,  there  was  no 
sombrenesB  in  his  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  a  tincture  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  even  a  kind  of  jovial  liveliness,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  par- 
taking of  the  eccentricity  of  his  natural  character.  Returning  from  s 
sacramental  occasion  on  horseback,  with  some  of  his  brethren,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  glories  of  heaven.  Mr  Shirra  became  so  ex- 
cited, that  exclaiming,  <*  O  to  be  there  I"  he  suddenly  put  spurs  to  bifl 
horse,  and  set  off  at  full  speed,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  companionsi 
who  cried  after  him,  "  Stop  and  take  us  with  you,  Mr  Shirra." 

He  was  a  man  of  terse  and  sententious  sayings ;  and  some  of  these  are 
really  worth  recording. 

**  How  thin  the  partition  between  time  and  eternity — *  the  breatii  in  our  nos- 
trils I' " 

**  The  Lord*t  I  am  in  toul  and  body :  the  life  which  arises  from  their  union  I  re- 
ceived from  him ;  and  ought  I  not  to  resign  cheerfully  to  God  what  is  truly  his  ?" 

*'  I  put  to  myself  the  solemn  enquiry,  Have  I,  in  my  whole  life,  done  one  actios 
purely  with  a  design  to  glorify  God  ?  Ah  I  it  is  a  question  I  can  scarcely  answer  io 
the  affirmative." 

•*3d  Jan.  1762.  This  day  I  preached  from  Psal.  xo.  12,  and  Uught  the  people 
that  at  the  end  of  an  old  year,  we  should  enquire,  what  sins  we  have  been  imdmlgingt 
what  troubles  we  have  been  eiMlKrM^  f  and  what  mercies  we  have  been  ei^tpw^  in 
the  course  of  it  ?     We  should  begin  it  with  God,  praying  for  the  pardon  of  sU 
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fcmiMr  offenoM,  recalling  the  iancti6ed  ase  of  all  preceding  triali,  and  making  tbank- 
fttl  aclmowledgment  for  all  the  enjoymenti  of  former  years. 

"  16Ui  Jan.  I  have  received  the  heavy  tidings  of  the  death  of  my  brother  in  the 
ministry,  the  Bev.  Mr  M'Ewen,  author  of  The  Types.  He  was  an  accurate 
preacher,  and  moderate  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the  differences  among  professing 
Christians.  He  was  married  on  the  6th,  and  died  on  the  1 5th  of  the  month.  How 
very  sadden  the  transition  fi>om  the  house  of  mirth  to  the  house  of  mourning  I 
What  is  time  but  a  bundle  of  changes  hung  up  between  two  eternities  Y* 

"  When  I  consider  how  mercifully  some  of  our  members  have  been  supported  and 
comforted  at  death,  I  cannot  but  rejoice.  Heaven*8  favours  to  them  is  loving- 
kindness  to  myself  1" 

The  gobject  of  this  memoir  was,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  a  man  of 
religion.  What  with  most  good  men  is  rather  a  Sabbattical  feeling — 
the  occasional  lifting  up  of  the  soul  above  the  world  to  God, — seemed,  in 
his  case,  to  be  the  every-day  feeling  of  life.  And  what  others  only  think 
and  feel,  Shirra  always  spoke  out.  Nor  could  he  speak  on  any  other 
subject,  without  speaking  of  religion  ;  he  carried  it  into  all  the  concerns 
of  life,  its  business,  its  politics,  its  pleasures,  and  even  its  most  trifling 
pursuits. 

Some  of  his  strong  sayings  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  private  converse, 
have  been  preserved.  These  are  evidently  authentic.  None  but  Mr 
Shirra  could  have  uttered  them,  and  from  him  only  could  they  be  tole- 
rated.  Inveighing  against  those  who  depreciated  the  ministerial  office,  he 
would  say,  **  God  had  but  one  son,  and  he  made  him  a  minister,"  adding 
the  text,  <*  We  have  an  high*  priest — a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of 
the  true  tabernacle."  The  following  is  a  much  happier  remark : — **  The 
love  of  God  in  the  purpose,  is  like  honey  in*^the  flower :  the  love  of  God 
in  the  purchase,  is  like  honey  in  the  comb ;  the  love  of  God  in  the  appli- 
cation,  is  like  honey  in  the  mouth."  Of  the  strange  style  of  dialogue 
with  the  sacred  writers  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  we  formerly 
gave  a  specimen.  Another  may  suffice.  Introducing  the  expression  in 
the  119th  psalm,  <*I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when  thou 
hast  enlarged  my  heart,"  he  thus  commented  on  it,  **  Well,  David,  what 
is  your  first  resolution  ?  *  I  will  run*  Run  away,  David,  who  hinders 
you  ?  What  is  your  next  ?  *  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments.* 
Better  run  yet,  David :  what  is  your  next  ?  *  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy 
commandments  when  thoM  Juut  enlarged  my  heart*  No  thanks  to  yon, 
David,  we  can  all  run  as  well  as  you,  with  such  help,** 

With  all  his  eccentricities,  his  preaching  was  attended  with  more  suc- 
cess in  winning  souls  to  Christ  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many.  We  are 
assured  that  he  was  a  spiritual  father  to  a  far  more  numerous  offspring 
than  were  known  to  him,  or  will  be  recorded  until  the  day  of  final  ac- 
count. Several  of  these  cases  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  are  mo- 
destly entered  in  his  Diary. 

••  May  177 1.  Last  week  died  James  HaOaday.  His  brother  told  me  I  did  weU 
iB  coming  to  bis  interment,  for,  he  said,  *  yoo  stood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than 
perliapa  you  are  aware  of,  not  of  an  earthly  but  spiritual  kind.*  He  declared  that 
yon  were  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  by  that  action  sermon  you  preached  from 
John  zii.  28.     '  Father,  glorify  thy  name.*  " 

He  was  equally  successful  in  comforting  such  as  were  labouring  under 
spiritual  depression.     The  bold,  blunt  earnestness  with  which  he  spokej 
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produced  the  effect,  where  a  more  soothing  style  of  consolation  had  wholly 
failed.  To  a  good  lady  of  his  acqaaintance,  who  gave  him  a  most  melan- 
choly account  of  her  stiite*  he  said^  **  The  oath  of  God,  madam,  stands 
between  you  and  damnation ;  for  he  has  iwoiii,  that  be  will  never  damn 
the  soul  that  has  fled  to  Christ  for  refnge.**  Heb.  vi.  17»  la  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  The  lady  was  relieyed  from  her  fears  from  thence- 
forward to  the  day  of  her  death.  *^  Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  he  on 
another  occasion,  to  a  man  in  deep  distress,  but  who  spoke  highly  of 
Christ,  **  no  soul  that  burns  with  the  love  of  Christ  will  ever  bum  in 
hell.'*  With  the  young,  in  whom  he  took  the  warmest  intareet,  he  was 
a  universal  favourite.  It  was  his  uniform  practice  to  administer  to  them 
some  seasonable  advice,  and,  on  parting,  to  give  them  his  Uossing.  On 
admitting  them  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lord's  table,  it  seems  also  to  have 
been  his  custom,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord»  to  **  lay  his  hands  npoa 
them  and  bless  them." 

But  perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in  Mr  Shirra's  character 
was  his  prayerfnlness.  From  his  diary,  it  appears  that  he  secretly  lived 
in  the  very  element  of  prayer.  Nothing  was  considered  too  trivial  to  bs 
made  the  subject  of  prayer ;  nothing  too  great  to  be  expected  in  answer 
to  prayer.  Frequently  was  his  household  called  on  to  engage  in  the  duty 
of  family  fasting,  when  the  whole  day,  or  part  of  it,  would  be  spent  in 
religious  exercises.  As  might  be  expected,  he  often  received  the  answer 
of  bis  prayers,  and  sometimes  in  the  most  remarkable  and  open  naan- 
ner.  The  most  singular  instance  of  this,  which  is  widely  known,  is  con* 
nected  with  the  invasion  of  our  coasts  by  the  celebrated  Pteul  Jones* 
This  notorious  pirate  or  freebooter,  who  was  animated  by  a  bitter  ani- 
mosity against  his  native  country,  having  entered  the  American  service 
during  the  war,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  large 
fleet,  on  the  16th  September  1779>  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
shipping  in  Leith  harbour,  and  levying  tribute  on  the  defenceless  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Fife.  The  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth  were 
filled  with  indescribable  alarm  at  his  approach,  and  totally  unprepared 
to  meet  it.  The  ship  in  which  the  dreaded  Paul  Jones  sailed,  anchored 
in  the  evening  under  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  nearly  opposite  to  Kirkcaldy. 
All  was  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  town,  when,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing,  Mr  Sbirra  appeared  on  the  sands,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
terror-stricken  multitude,  he  poured  forth  an  earnest  prayer  to  Grod,  for 
the  disappointment  of  the  enemy  and  the  preservation  of  the  shipping. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Paul  Jones  weighed  and  attempted  to  best 
np  the  Forth  to  Leith  Roads,  but  the  wind,  which  had  been  contrary, 
rose  to  a  furious  gale,  compelling  him  to  turn  the  helm,  and  to  run  down 
the  Frith  with  such  velocity  that  he  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  This  re- 
markable interposition,  which  seemed  an  immediate  answer  to  the  prayen 
of  the  good  minister,  had  the  effect  of  spreading  abroad  the  fame  of  his 
piety  far  and  wide.  The  story  was  much  exaggerated  in  ita  prtigress, 
and  assumed  at  length  a  form  so  offensive  as  to  call  for  the  public  con- 
tradiction of  his  friends.  He  was  represented  as  dragging  an  old  arm- 
chair to  the  sands,  sitting  down  in  it,  and  menacing  the  Almighty  in 
vulgar  terms,  that  if  he  did  not  blow  the  enemy  away  he  would  sit  there 
and  be  drowned !   But  we  have  given  the  real  facto  as  described  by  the 
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relative  who  wrote  his  memoirs,  and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
habitual  character  of  the  man.  It  was  as  natural  for  him  to  pray  on  the 
sands  at  such  an  emergency,  as  for  others  to  gape  and  stare  at  the 
formidable  armament  of  the  invader.  In  the  service  of  his  Master  he 
was  bold  as  a  lion,  and  did  not  fear  the  face  of  man.  When  a  pnrse- 
proud  manager,  who  had  some  money  lent  on  his  chapel,  threatened,  in  a 
fit  of  ill  nature,  to  shut  up  the  house,  Shirra  replied,  *<  He  may  shut  me 
out  of  my  pulpit,  but  he  cannot  shut  me  out  of  my  Master's  dominions. 
I  shall  go  to  the  sands,  and  preach  there  to  my  people,  under  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven." 

But  if  Mr  Shirra  was  noted  for  his  personal  piety,  he  was  equally  so 
for  the  boldness  and  decision  of  his  sentiments  on  the  public  questions  of 
the  day.  A  strenuous  asserter  of  our  Protestant  constitution,  and  a 
thorough  hater  of  Popery,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggles  against 
**  Catholic  Emancipation,"  in  which  Lord  George  Gordon  acted  so  pro- 
minent a  part.  When  the  news  of  the  acquittal  of  that  eccentric  young 
nobleaian  reached  Kirkcaldy,  he  regarded  it  as  a  great  deliverance  to  all  Pro- 
testants under  the  crown  of  Britain.  "  What  is  it,"  he  says  in  his  diary, 
**  but  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  millions,  and  mine  own  among  the 
number  1  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  souL'  On  the  9th  of  February,  at  six 
o'clock,  I  iUuminated  the  windows  of  my  chamber^  then  the  windows  of 
my  dining'voom.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  whole,  town,  ex- 
cept three  or  four  families.  To  this  step  I  was  inclined  by  the  words, 
*  He  that  confesseth  me  before  men  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father 
io  heaven/  '*  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  provost  and  authorities 
of  Kirkcaldy  when  they  saw  the  town  illuminated  without  their  orders. 
One  of  the  chief  magistrates,  however,  on  being  informed  who  began  the 
illumination,  observed  that  **  the  people  could  not  follow  a  better  ex- 
ample." 

His  political  sentiments,  not  less  plainly  avowed,  were  not  so  generally 
acceptable.  From  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  government,  and  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State.  To  say  he  was  a  Tory,  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
The  pure  conscientious  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  might  cast 
an  unmerited  reflection  on  his  ardent  love  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  was  an  out-and-out  Presbyterian  Protestant,  and  no  man  could  be 
les8  the  friend  of  despotism.  But  his  love  to  order  and  submission  to 
authority,  and  his  horror  of  infidelity,  springing  from  his  strong  religious 
convictions,  carried  him  over  to  the  side  of  **  the  powers  that  were,"  with 
an  impetuosity  which  occasionally  transgressed  the  rules  of  ministerial 
prudence,  and  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  party  spirit.  Among  other 
infelicities  of  position,  it  threw  him  into  the  hands  of  men  in  power,  who 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  popular  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Shirra,  with  all  his  simplicity  and  g(X)d  faith,  for  their  political  purposes. 
He  was  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  his  neighbour  Lord  Bal- 
muto,  who,  when  sheriff  of  the  county,  publicly  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr  Shirra  for  keeping  tl^e  peace  of  the  county.  He  was  chosen 
by  Lord  Crawford,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  be  chaplain  of  the 
Volunteers,  in  preference  even  to  the  parochial  minister.  And  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Constitutional  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  gift  of  a  splendid 
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Bible,  still  in  the  poftseAnion  of  his  relatives,  as  a  mark  of  their  admiration 
of  his  loyalty  ;  the  Duke  of  Baccleuch  having  suggested  that  he  wonld 
value  such  a  donation  far  above  a  service  of  plate. 

It  may  be  still  more  surprising  to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
<*  the  fame  of  Mr  Shirra*s  piety  and  patriotiso)  having  reached  the  ears  of 
the  King  of  Russia,  he  wished  to  heap  on  him  every  mark  of  honour,  and 
remove  him,  if  he  could,  to  his  dominions.*'  This  fact,  which  we  give  on 
the  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  will  not  appear  so  incredible,  when  we  con- 
sider the  tremour  which  fell  upon  the  rulers  of  the  continent  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution.  At  such  a  crisis,  as  in  the  midit 
of  a  storm  at  sea,  the  prayers  of  the  poor  Secession  minister  were  not 
to  be  despised.  But  the  good  old  man,  much  as  he  may  have  bees 
flattered  by  the  offer,  declined,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  quit  Kirkcaldy  for 
Berlin. 

Welcome  and  grateful,  however,  as  Mr  Shirra*s  politics  might  be  to 
those  in  high  places,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  give  offence  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  placed  under  his  pastoral  care.  At  the  close  of  tbe 
last  century,  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  mania  had  seised  the  miodi 
of  many  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland;  and,  among  the  reit, 
the  weavers  of  Kirkcaldy,  particularly  about  Pathhead,  had  not  escafMd 
its  seductive  influence.  Old  Shirra  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from 
openly  denouncing  a  spirit  which  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  as  oppoied 
to  Scripture  as  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  One  dav  he  took  occaiion 
to  observe  from  the  pulpit :  <*  I  have  been  musing  this  morning  on  the 
reason  why  some  of  you  are  such  enemies  to  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  now  found  out  the  cause.  You  would  all  be  kings ^amr* 
ielve8f—-and  bonny  kings  you  would  make !  for  you  cannot  rule  yoor 
own  houses  well,  and  how  could  you  govern  a  nation  ?  I  have  seen  the 
day  when  you  could  scarcely  get  clothes  to  your  backs  or  food  for  year 
bellies ;  but  now  times  are  changed  to  the  better,  and,  like  Jeshnrun,  too 
are  waxing  fat  and  kicking.  Lord,  give  the  weavers  of  Pathhead  m 
wages,  or  more  wit  to  guide  them  !'*  Soon  after  this  outburst,  the  wigei 
were  reduced,  and  the  weavers  riotously  surrounded  the  provost's  hooeek 
crying  that  **  they  wanted  their  wages  up."  The  provost  replied  that  lir 
Shirra  had  prayed  them  down,  and  they  must  go  to  him  to  pray  them  np 
again.  **  No,  no;"  they  said,  dispersing,  "we  will  not  meddle  with  Mr 
Shirra." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  soon  after  this,  they  did  venture  to 
<*  meddle  with  Mr  Shirra."  Into  the  detail  of  the  circumstances,  which 
led  to  his  separation  from  his  flock,  we  cannot  enter.  Unfortunatelyi  •( 
this  interesting  period  of  his  history,  several  leaves  having  been  torn  out  of 
the  manuscript  to  which  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  oor  facts,— -aot 
gpreatly  to  the  credit  of  some  person  or  persons  into  whose  hands  it  had 
fallen.*  Enough,  however,  remains  to  shew  that  his  leaving  KiriwsUly 
had  some  connection  with  his  political  opinions.  In  a  letter  dated  Jone 
1798,  he  says  to  a  friend,  <*  A  well-wisher,  in  a  letter,  supposes  that  mj 

^  There  is  a  blank  left  by  this  meAnt  in  th0  manaieript,  eitending  from  page  19* 
to  page  217,  including  the  period  from  1786  to  1799.  Beddes  this,  it  hat  beet 
mutilated  in  many  other  places,  where?er,  apparently,  the  sentiments  or  statemeatt  j 
had  given  offence  to  the  unprincipled  spoliator. 
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loyal  principles  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  opposition  of  my  de« 
mocratical  hearers.  However  that  be,  my  political  conduct  has  always 
been  with  roe  matter  of  conscience  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  totally  ground- 
less that  I  have  been  instigated  hereto  by  the  influence  of  any  dear  friend. 
The  scriptural  doctrine  on  these  points  which  is  right  with  me,  is  recorded, 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  *  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."*  Besides 
this  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  as  too  often  happens,  the  people  had  begun 
to  tire  of  their  old  minister.  He  had  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  popularity, 
and  gained  universal  respect  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  he  was  now  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  though  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  bis 
style,  sentiments  and  manner,  stereotyped  by  age,  would  no  doubt  begin  to 
pall  on  the  minds  of  some  who  had  become  habituated  to  them.  An- 
other cause  may  have  contributed  to  the  result.  The  Synod  to  which 
he  belonged,  had,  by  a  majority,  agreed  to  qualify  their  adherence  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  points  of  national 
religion,  the  magistrates'  power  circa  sacra^  and  national  covenanting. 
On  these  subjects,  Mr  Shirra  adhered  steadily  and  conscientiously  to  the 
views  of  our  reformers  and  of  the  Original  Seceders.  Of  this  we  have 
evidence  in  a  treatise  which  he  published  in  1799,  entitled  **  The  Good 
Old  Way  sought  out  and  Defended,  in  the  Discussion  of  some  Questions : 
by  the  Hev.  Robert  Shirra,  late  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Kirkaldy,  now 
residing  in  Stirling."  In  this  able  little  tract,  he  expresses  himself  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession,  respecting  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  the  duty  of  national  covenanting,  and  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  solemn  deeds  by  which  the  reformation  in  our 
land,  at  both  of  its  periods,  was  avouched  and  confirmed.  He  con^- 
eludes  by  observing,  **  The  Secession  was  stated  from  the  corruptions  and 
not  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  If  the  old  formula 
be  rejected,  and  the  new  adopted,  those  that  reject  the  old  and  adopt  the 
new  must  be  considered  and  will  be  called  sectarians,  as  the  Glassitc^s, 
the  Bereans,  and  others.  To  prevent  this,  the  Associate  Presbytery,  at 
its  erection,  expressly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline  and  government  of 'the  Church  of  Scotland. — to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government — as  the  only  form  of  Church  government  in- 
stituted by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  only  head  of  his  body  the  Church.** 

The  result  of  all  these  causes  combined  appears  to  have  been  an  aliena- 
tion of  aflfection  between  Mr  Shirra  and  his  congregation,  which  gradually 
rose  to  a  quarrel,  and  induced  him,  in  1798,  to  tender  his  resignation 
of  his  charge  to  the  Presbytery.  On  the  I9thof  June  that  year,  the 
Presbytery  thus  accepted  of  his  demission  :  <*  At  the  same  time  they  testify 
their  respect  for  their  worthy  father,  Mr  Shirra,  and  declare  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  his  demiR^ion  does  not  proceed  on  the  ground  of  any  thing 
blameable  in  him ;  for  his  character  stands  fair  and  respectable  in  their  eyes ; 
but  because  the  Presbytery  finds  that  the  continuing  \m  pastoral  relation 
to  the  congregation  would  no  longer  answer  the  ends  of  edification ;  and 
the  Presbytery  also  testify  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Kirkaldy,  in  insisting  that  his  demission  should  be  accepted." 

Thus,  in  hiH  old  age,  after  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  ministerial  de- 
votedness  and  success,  Mr  Shirra,  rejected  by  his  people,   was  cast  npon 
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the  wide  world  to  shift  for  himself ;  and  on  a  minerable  pittance  of  an  an- 
nuity granted  by  thf  contfregation,  he  retired  to  Stirling,  his  native  plarci 
where  he  continued  to  live  privately  till  his  death.  It  doea  not  appear 
from  the  record  in  onr  handn  how  his  time  was  sfient  during  this  interval 
as  the  whole  chapter  on  **  his  ministrations  in  Stirling  and  the  manner  of 
his  employment  unid  his  death,**  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  out  by  the  same 
unsparing  hands  which  have  committed  such  havoc  on  the  manoscript. 
It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  during  tim 
time  he  frequently  preached,  though  he  refused  to  do  so  in  connection  with 
his  former  hrethren,  against  whose  desertion  of  the  old  Scottish  staudardi 
of  faith  he  continued  to  testify  to  the  last. 

In  August  1799,  tlie  year  after  their  removal  to  Stirling,   he  lost  his 
second  wife,  and  after  her  death  hit  health  appears  to  have  gradually  sunk. 
He  lived,  however,  for  several  years,  till  September  i2th9  1804,  when  be 
peacefully  expired  in  the  b4ih  year  of  his  age.     His  latter  end  correspund- 
ed  strikingly  with  the   whole  tenour  of  his  character  and  life.     It  wu 
cheerful,  lively,  triumphant.     On  the  Sabbath  evening  before  bis  death, 
he  said,  **  all  the  riches  of  the  redeemed  in  glory  are  mine  ;  all  the  pro- 
mises in  this  blessed  hook,  (laying  his  hand  on  the  Bihle,)  are  mine.     It  is 
sixty  years  since  God  said  to  nie,  *  I  am  thy  God,*  and  all   the  devils  in 
hell  have  not  been  able  to  hhake  my  faith  in  so  precious  a  promise.     On 
this  I  have  lived,  and  on  this  I  conBdeutly  depend,  when  now  taking  the 
Jordan  of  death.     I  die  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.*'     Immediately  he 
added,  *'  Jehovah  hath  also  said  He  will  be  *  the  God  of  my  seed;*  "  and 
having  called  his  only  son  and  daughter  to  his  bed-side,  he  desired  them  tu 
say  *  amen'  to  the  declaration  betore  he  left  them.     Among  other  things 
he  said,  "  My  journey  in  life  has  been  none  of  the  shortest ;  I  have  been 
fatigued  by  it ;  but  when  I  shall  have  obtained  rest  in  the  grave,  such  ai 
Lazaru^  had,  I  shall  rise  early  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ;  for  *  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.*     And  yon  will  he  surprised  when  you  see 
your  father  agahi  shining  forth  in   all   the  beauties  of  immortal   youth.** 
Observing  the  grief  and  concern  of  his  daughter,  he  said,  with  something 
of  his  characteristic  naivete,  "  I  see  you  find  your  father's  legs  worse,  and 
the  complaint  on  the  increase ;  but  if  my  Master  has  any  more  u>e  for 
them,  he  can  easily  restore  thoni ;  and,  if  not,  1  shall  get  new  legs  in  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immorta- 
lity.'*    Again,  with  an   indescribable  smile  of  exultation,   he   exclaimed, 
'*  The  best  robe  is  put  upon  me ;  I  am  completely  clothed  in  it,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  stand  in  the  judgment.'*     At  last,  feeling  his  end  approach- 
ing, be  said,  '<  Now  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy   Lord  I  Go  forth   my  soal. 
go  forth  :  thou  shale  immediately  walk  in  paths  divine  I"    These  were  the 
last  words  he  uttered  ;  his  daughter,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  thretv  herself  on 
his  neck,  saying,  « Into  thy  hands  we  commit  his  spirit,  for  thou  bast  re- 
deemed him.  Lord  God  of  truth.*'     Tliis  favourite  passage,  containing  the 
dying  words  of  the  Saviour,  he  had  wished,  as  it  was  found  from  bib  papers 
afterwards,  to  be  able  to  utter  when  his  own  hour  should  come :  on  hear- 
ing it,  he  turned   round,  smiled  sweetly  on  the  speaker,  and,   with  that 
smile  on  his  countenance,  expired  in  her  arms. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured,  at  no  Fniall  pains,  to  trace  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Mr  Sliirra,  and  to  arrange  them  in  something  like  order, 
from  the  farrago  of  manuocript  placed  at  our  disposal.     From  these,  every 
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one  mny  jndge,  without  ri*quirinir  any  plalmratp  ftketrli,  of  the  rliarnrtpr  of 
the  man  :  and  fvw  we  think  can  fait  to  admire  it.  'J'he  pnl)lit<he(i  wnrkH 
left  by  Mr  Shirra  are  not  numerouR.  They  conslMt  rhiefly  of  Sermons 
print«Ki  at  diflferent  limeR  ;  and  three  Nmall  treatiseR,  entitled,  I.  A  Death- 
bed Dialogue  between  Mr  Shirra  and  Mr  Letter,  minister  at  Dundee,  i^. 
The  ^ood  Old  Way  nought  out  and  tlefended.  H.  1  he  Church  hikI  State 
Government. 

Many,  as  we  have  Rnid,  are  the  anecdotes  told  of  this  ^ood  man.  which 
have  either  been  misapplied  or  jrrossly  exapf^eraied.  For  others,  however, 
we  have  the  unquestionable  auihoriry  of  iVIr  Aitrhison,  who  has  given  a 
long  HerieH  of  **  genuine  anecdotes  of  Mr  Shirra."  Some  of  these  are  so 
grotesque,  that  we  shrink  from  givint^  them  a  place,  eBpecially  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  solemn  and  affecting  scene  as  that  now  descrihpd, 
and  yet  we  would  fail  in  presenting  the  whnh*  man  were  we  alto«:eiher  to 
withhold  them.  A  few  of  the  most  characteristic  may  conclude  our 
■ketch. 

The  Controveksial  Gardener. 
A  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkcaldy,  observing  Mr  Shirra  ond  a  brother 
miniiter  walking  together,  oame  up  to  them  and  politely  inviti>d  them  to  take  a  Vr-nlk 
in  his  garden.  His  object  soon  became  apparent.  The  man  was  fond  of  arguins;. 
He  made  repeated  attempts  to  involve  them  in  controversy.  Mr  Shirra.  who  nevor 
delighted  in  debate,  tried  in  vain  to  stave  him  oif.  The  gardener  said  he  would  take 
tbem  up  on  anj  argument  or  text  they  pleased.  At  ItMigth,  wearied  with  his  im- 
pertinence, Shirra  said  promptly,  »*  Well,  Mr  Gardener,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
passage,  '  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  I  have  not  the  understandini!  of  a 
man.*  "     It  need  not  be  added  that  this  retort  fairly  silenced  the  combative  gardener. 

Reuitke  to  a  Sleepek  in  CniTRClI. 
A  young  man  having  fallen  asleep  in  one  of  the  galleries,   Mr  Shirra  called  out  to 
thn  people  to  awake  him  ;  for,  said  he,   **if  ho  fall  down  <lead  as  the  young  man  did 
in  Paul's  days,  he  may  lie  dead  for  mc  ;  I  am  not  able,   like   Taul,   to  raise  him  lo 
life  again." 

A  Lady  rebl-ked  for  Swearing. 
Crossing  from  Lcith  one  day  he  heard  an  officer's  lady  us^ing  profane  language  on 
entering  the  boat,  and  said,  **  Don't  swear  madam,  don't  swear."  The  lady  in  high 
raf^  denied  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  her  husband,  who  seemed  disposed  at  firtit 
to  a?eoge  the  affront  on  poor  Shirra  with  his  sword.  For  some  time  after  the  boat 
■et  sail  there  was  little  or  no  wind  ;  but  Mr  Shirra  secretly  prayed  for  a  breeze  to 
pot  the  lady  and  her  husband  in  a  fright — the  first  time,  as  he  afterwardH  said,  that 
he  bad  Tentnred  on  such  a  thing.  The  wind  soon  rose  so  high  as  effectually  to 
frighten  the  lady,  who  was  glad  to  draw  near  and  sit  beside  him.  and  seek  consola- 
tioo  firom  him  who  had  reproved  her.     They  parted  good  friends  on  landing. 

TheNatdral. 
A  half-witted  man.  generally  called  in  Scotland  a  natural,  who  was  accustomed  to 
attend  the  dinner  parties  of  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  amuse  them  with  his  imiia- 
tions ;  after  mimicking  on  one  occasion  a  number  of  clergymen,  which  he  did  with  con- 
siderable success,  was  asked  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  Mr  Shirra,  ''  Na,  na,'' 
was  his  reply,   **  Mr  Shirra  is  a  good  man  ;  I  winna  meddle  with  him." 

The  Ignoraiit  CANnroATE. 
A  yoong  spark  having  presented  himself  before  the  Presbytery  to  he  examined  for 
Admission  to  the  Hall,  Mr  Shirra  was  appointed  his  examinator,  and  was  fairly  dis- 
gusted with  his  ignorance  and  vanity.     **  What  induced  vou  to  seek  to  be  admitted 
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to  the  Mtudy  of  dUlnlty  ?**  he  enquired.  «*  It  wu  to  gloiiff  God,  Sir,**  wai  the  reply. 
**  Sir,"  said  Shirra,  **  you  may  glorify  God  by  making  broom-beaomi.'* 

Shibba's  ooodnatubb. 
Walking  one  day  with  hia  wonted  statelinem  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Kiit- 
caldy,  with  his  Ion;  stick  and  large  wig,  some  young  lads,  not  obserTing  hio,  ran 
against  him  and  fairly  overset  him.  They  expressed  the  utmost  concern  and  regret, 
but  Shirra,  gathering  himself  up  and  composedly  replacing  hat  and  wig,  merely 
said,'*  Lads,  ye  have  given  me  a  Accsy  /  May  the  Lord  heezo  you  a'  up  to  heaves  1" 

Admibai.  Ddxcah. 
Some  of  Mr  Shirra*B  people  being  on  board  of  Admiral  Duncan's  ship,  during  the 
war  with  Holland,  and  being  remarked  for  their  good  behaviour,  the  Admiral  adted 
where  thoy  came  from,  and  where  they  were  educated.  The  men  replied  that  ihey 
came  from  Kirkaldy,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr  Shirra*s  ministry.  Tbs 
Admiral  immediately  rejoined:  **  I  have  heard  much  of  the  worth  of  that  emiocDt 
minikter,  and  tell  Mr  Shirra  that  if  he  will  pray  for  me,  I  will  fight  for  him  while 
a  drop  of  bluod  ia  in  my  body." 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  AN  ORIGINAL  SECEDER,  A  MOR-  . 
KISONIAN.  AN  INDEPENDENT,  AND  A  UNITED  PKES-  j 
BYTERIAN. 

Original  Seceder,  1  liope  that  I  am  not  intruding  od  your  privacy, 
and  heg  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  interfere  with  bnaineiis,  should  you 
hare  any  to  transact  with  your  friendH. 

3Iorrisonian.  I  am  most  delighted  to  eee  you,  all  the  more  as  I 
know  that  you  have  a  taste  for  tlie  discussions  in  which  wc  were  engaging* 

Oi'ig,  Sec.  You  are  literary,  aa  usual,  I  perceive  from  the  tractate  in 
your  hand. 

Morris.  I  have  just  been  reading,  to  my  friends  here,  a  very  admir- 
ahle  passage  from  the  Day  Star. 

O/ig,  Sec.  The  Day  Star  in  certainly  a  very  fine  name.  Is  it  poetry 
or  prose  ? — The  former,  I  should  guess,  from  the  title. 

Morris.  O,  no;  it  is  the  religious  periodical  belonging  to  our  body; 
and  I  was  reading  an  argument  against  Calvinism,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Morrison  of  Bathgate,  which  I  consider  to  be  at  once  able, 
original,  and  unanswerable.     Calvinism  is  really  a  very  bad  thing. 

Orig.  Sec.     So,  then,  you  are  a  Morrisonian. 

3lorris.  I  do  indeed  belong  to  the  body  so  denominated ;  and  I  con- 
aider  it  a  high  honour  to  do  so,  as  they  have  been  the  instruments  of  re- 
viving and  restoring  the  glorious  gospel  to  its  freedom,  purity,  and  power. 
If  you  would  only  come  and  hear  them  I  I  never  heard  the  gospel  till  I 
heard  it  from  them. 

Orig.  Sec.  If  you  have  indeed  heard  the  gospel  aright  at  la^t,  yon 
have  reason  at  once  for  gratitude  and  humility :  for  gratitude,  that  God 
hath  done  so  great  things  for  your  soul ;  for  humility ,  because  the  gospel 
was  by  you  so  long  vviibntood  and  resisted. 

Murris.  As  to  that,  I  do  not  meau  to  he  understood  as  intimating* 
that  I  would  not  formerly  embrace  the  gospel,  but  that  I  could  not  hear 
tlie  gospel  because  it  is  not  preached  by  any  other  than  the  Mornsonian!>. 
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Orig.  Sec.  Perliaps  yoa  are  not  aware  that  the  Mormonites  also 
ma  uiain  that  they  alone  have  the  gospel,  and  that  all  who  are  not  Latlei-- 
Day  Saints  shall  perish. 

Morris.  Morniunism  I  It  is  a  pure  and  rank  delusion,  which  no  per- 
•OD  having  a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  could  entertain  fur  a  moment.  You  would  surely  never  think  of 
comparing  us  with  the  like  of  them  I  We  stand  upon  the  rock  of  the  Di- 
vine Word,  and  feel  the  moAt  perfect  assurance  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
and  all  other  parties  are  in  the  wrong. 

Orig.  Sec,  This  is  a  common  enough  occurrence  in  the  world.  When 
persons  differ  on  any  point,  each  one  in  sure  that  his  neighbour  is  wrong 
and  tliat  he  is  rij^ht,  and  I  have  generally  observed  that  the  less  there  is  of 
reason,  the  more  there  is  of  confident  assertion,  afid  if  it  is  to  be  decided 
as  to  the  claims  of  Morrison ianism  and  iMormonism  solely  according  to 
the  degree  of  assurance  possessed  by  the  two  parties  respecting  them- 
selves, and  their  opinions,  it  would  really  be  no  easy  matter  to  arbitrate 
between  them. 

Morris.  But  think,  my  good  friend,  before  you  again  speak  in  such 
a  strain,  how  signally  God  has  countenanced  us.  In  a  short  period  of 
time  we  have  spread  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land,  a 
very  great  revival  of  religion  has  taken  place,  and  a  multitude,  by  our  in- 
strumentality, have  been  converted  unto  God.  Is  not  this  the  seal  of 
heaven  appended  to  our  opinions  ?  And  surely  you  ought  to  beware  lest 
in  speaking  agaiuHt  them  you  he  found  fighting  against  God. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  admit  that  MorrisonianiNin  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, but  I  demur  to  having  that  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation, otherwise  God  must  be  held  to  countenance  whatever  he  per- 
mits, and  then  every  sect  that  in  in  Christendom  must  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sfH«Hing  his  apprubation,  and  the  older  and  more  influential  sects  must  be 
held  U}  be  more  apprcived  of  by  him  than  Morrisonianism,  inasmuch  as  he 
lias  permitted  them  to  spread  more  extensively  and  to  exist  for  a  long  period, 
whereas  it  is  but  of  yesterday.  Nay  more,  if  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  permitted  to  spread  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  favour, 
then  Popery  must  be  regarded  as  more  an  object  of  divine  approbation 
than  any  tsection  of  Protestantism,  and  Paganism  must  he  regarded  as  the 
most  approved  of  all,  seeing  it  has  spread  farthest,  and  existed  longest. 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  fallen  world,  where  the  permission  of  evil  is  obvi- 
ously a  prominent  part  of  the  divine  plan,  and  in  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  time  till  the  present  day,  the 'bad  has  always  predominated  over  the 
good,  and  the  sway  of  ernir  always  been  a  thousand- fold  more  extensive 
than  that  of  truth,  in  such  a  world,  we  can  never  loo  constantly  remem- 
l>er  that  the  word  of  God,  and  not  the  providence  of  God,  is  one  rule,  and 
therefore  the  mere  fact  that  certain  opinions  may  be  spreading  is  no  proof 
of  their  truth,  inasmuch  as  error  grows  as  well  as  truth,  and  grows  much 
faster,  and  with  less  cultivation,  just  as  weeds  and  thistles  spring  up  more 
quickly  and  abundantly  than  useful  herbs  and  grain,  and  the  munhrooni 
genus  will  grow  more  in  a  day  than  the  oak  in  a  year,  and  yet  their  ex- 
istence is  limited  to  a  fractional  part  of  one  season,  while  the  oak  endures 
for  a  thousand  years.  I  should  hope,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
evident  countenance  God  has  given  to  your  opinions. 

Murris*     Permit   me,  before  you  go  farther,  to  say  thai  I  think  you 
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liHve  aho^etlier  ini<«apprehen(l(*d  my  meaning.  I  never  intended  to  state 
any  thing  mo  absurd  as  that  the  mere  fact  of  God  having  permiued  oar 
o{>iiiioiiH  to  spread  is  a  proof  of  their  truth.  1  meant  to  bay  that  the  con- 
fideiu'e  wu  have  in  our  own  opinions  waM  never  once  to  be  compared  with 
the  dehision  of  ihe  MormoniteR,  inaMmuch  a8  Go<i  had  obvioUHly  appended 
his  mhaI  to  his  own  truth  by  making  it  highly  iustrumeutal  in  the  couver* 
hion  of  8ouIh. 

Oi  /(/.  Sec.  This  is  delicate  ground,  on  which  it  in  not  a  little  danger* 
oud  to  mlvenlure.  The  converHioii  of  the  soul  to  God  is  a  matter  of  aach 
htupendouH  grundeur  and  tiolemniiy,  that  it  is  enough  to  iutereMt  and  glad- 
den both  earth  and  heaven,  but  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  if 
there  were  more  of  the  fruits  of  conversion  in  men's  lives,  and  that  their 
boasting  about  it  were  a  little  less  clamorous.  This  bragging  about  con- 
versions, either  by  individuals  or  parties,  is  a  kind  of  glorying  that  is  not 
g«iod.  IiiHtead  of  being  like  an  ornament  of  gold  around  the  neck  it  is 
the  brand  of  vainglory  on  the  forehead.  The  reality  and  genuineneKs  of 
conversion  can  be  known,  in  the  tirst  instance,  by  God  only ;  man  ran 
only  know  it  by  its  fruits,  and,  though  the  Spirit  of  God  can  convert  the 
soul  in  a  moment,  the  truth  of  this  conversion  can  only  be  known  to 
others  by  the  holy  and  consistent  life  of  the  individual  on  whom  the 
change  has  taken  place.  In  all  cases,  it  is  presumption  in  men  to  npeak 
very  coniideutly  respecting  the  siaie  of  others,  and  to  pioclaim  in  tlie 
morning  how  many  were  converted  last  eveiiincr;  or  even  to  sum  up  at  tlie 
end  of  the  season  how  many  have  been  converted  during  the  year,  is  to  as 
proof  demonstrative  that  instead  of  being  more  eminent  for  godlineto  than 
others,  the  persons  who  do  ho  are  only  remaikable  for  their  rashneas  and 
want  of  humility,  and  chargeable  with  attempting  t(»  *'  search  the  hearbi 
an<l  to  try  the  reins,*'  which  it  is  God's  prerogative  alone  to  do. 

Morris.  We  do  not,  sir,  I  be^  to  say,  presume  to  judge  men'n  hearts. 
You  are  totally  misrepresenting  us.  We  can  appeal  to  the  lives  of  tho5e 
who  have  been  converted.  Only,  sir,  look  at  the  zeal  of  our  niinisten, 
how  they  go  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province  ;  see  them  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  pioclHiming  the  glad  tidings  to  perish- 
ing men.  Look  at  the  holy  ardour  of  our  laymen  ;  with  hearta  warmed  by 
the  Redeemer's  love,  see  them  doing  the  part  of  evangelists,  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  going  about  from  house  to  house  and  endeavouring  lo  dis- 
seminate  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Is  not  this  a  pleaning  sight  compared 
with  the  torptir  and  apathy  which  prevail  among  the  laymen  in  t»ther  deno- 
minations, and  with  the  want  of  earnestness  and  life  among  the  ministers? 

Orig.  tSec.  In  all  ages  this  has  been  the  case  with  new  secta  wlien 
they  first  arose.  They  have  endeavoured  to  make  up  in  energy  what  they 
wanted  in  numbers,  and  to  supplement,  by  a  redundancy  in  zeal,  what  they 
lurked  in  argument.  It  is  an  old  story  this  of  **  compa*$sing  sea  and  land  to 
make  proselytes,"  and  even  that  of  *'  creeping  into  private  houses  to  lead 
captive  silly  ones,"  and  not  less  ancient  is  *<  come  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord 
of  ho^tfi,"  as  a  mode  of  self- commendation.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  knows  well  enough  that  these  periods  of  unusual 
excitement  have  generally  proved  to  be  like  gusts  of  wind  that  blow  for  a 
lime  with  great  violetice  as  if  they  would  overturn  all  before  them,  and 
yet  had  only  the  etfeci  in  the  issue  of  rooting  u[>  a  few  trees,  here  and 
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there,  that  were  not  very  woll  rooted.  A  great  and  load  cry  has  been 
made  aboat  earnestness,  much  has  been  spoken  and  mach  has  been  writ- 
ten aboot  earnest  men,  and  earnest  ministers,  aboat  earnest  livers,  and  ear- 
nest thinkers,  and  earnest  everythings.  The  word,  a  highly  respectable 
one,  has  been  tossed  and  flung  about,  applied  to  so  many  different  things, 
that  its  meaning  has  been  quite  worn  out,  and  it  is  really  now  become  so 
threailbare  and  soiled  that  the  mere  praise  of  earnestness  may  be  the  most 
empty  and  hollow  of  all  eulogiums.  Who  are  more  earnest  than  the  repealers, 
and  chartists,  and  enemies  of  all  order  and  liberty?  Earnestness  is  good 
or  bad  according  as  it  may  dwell  in  an  enlightened  mind  and  be  directed 
to  a  good  object,  but  wrong- directed,  the  more  of  earnestness  the  more  of 
evil.  Like  fire,  water,  and  steam,  it  is  a  capital  servant,  but  it  is  the  worst 
of  all  masters.  Great  earnestness  is  a  great  good  when  it  is  directed  by 
the  understanding  and  moves  along  in  the  highway  of  truth,  just  as  steam, 
that  noble  invention,  is  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  mankind,  when  it  is  di- 
rected by  the  skill  of  the  engineer  so  as  to  keep  it  steadily  upon  the  line ; 
but  just  as  steam,  when  not  properly  controlled  and  regulated,  is  produc- 
tive of  evils  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  so  mere  earnestness,  separated 
from  truth,  has  done  unspeakable  mischief.  1  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that, 
in  itself,  the  claim  of  uncommon  earnestness  which  you  have  put  forward 
is  itself  necessarily  any  argument  in  your  favour. 

Morris.  Thin  is  surely  very  surprising.  Sir,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  every  Christian  ought  to  be  an  earnest  man,  and  that  every  minister 
must  be  an  earnest  man,  or  he  is  no  minister  at  all,  a  mere  painted  hypocrite 
and  whitewashed  sepulchre.  'I'he  minister,  who  is  without  earnestness, 
has  no  more  of  the  g^ce  of  God  in  him  than  the  stone  and  timber  of  the 
house  in  which  he  preaches ;  and  there  are  too  many  of  that  kind  in  the 
Church  at  present,  whose  case  I  am  surprined  to  find  you  advocating. 

Orig.  Sec,  Perhaps  it  were  well  just  now  if  you  were  a  little  less 
earnest  and  somewhat  more  cool,  as  yon  might  tlion  perceive  that  the 
word  earnest  has  two  meaningH.  Fir^t,  A  person  in  earnest  often  means 
a  sincere  person,  one  who  really  thinks  as  he  speaks,  and  believes  as  he 
professes.  In  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  minister,  and  no  Christian,  who 
is  not  in  earnest,  who  is  not  Hincere  in  his  profession  of  religion,  and  really 
seems  what  he  is,  and  is  what  he  ought,  so  far  as  duty  is  known.  But  in  this 
sense  we  would  hope  all  miniHters  are,  at  leant,  as  much  in  earnest  as  the 
Morrisonians  ;  and  if  Dissenting  ministers  were  nut  in  earnest,  they  would 
be  fools,  of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  hypocrites,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  department  in  which  they  might  not  turn  their  talents  to 
more  account  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  Hut  there  is  another  mean- 
ing of  the  word  earnest,  and  one  in  which  it  is  very  generally  used  in 
modern  times.  An  earnest  person  is  often  used  to  denote  one  who  has 
great  warmth,  and  forwardness,  and  activity,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  alone 
that  you  can  mean  to  spply  it,  as  a  recommendation,  to  the  Morrisonians. 

Morris.  An<l  is  it  not  a  very  great  recommendation  ?  Is  not  a  warm, 
and  fervid,  and  srtive  man,  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  your  cool, 
sober,  sedate  characters  ? 

Oi'ig,  Sec,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  I  consider  this  kind  of 
earnestness  to  be  a  matter  of  bodily  temperament,  rather  than  of  principle. 
This  kind  of  warmth  and  fervour  is,  in  many  cases^  a  mere  matter  of  the 
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nerves  and  muscles  ;  nnd  persons  of  a  calmer  temperament,  and  with  more 
serene  and  tranquil  minds,  may  have  feelings,  both,  of  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man,  immeasurably  stronger.  Earnestness,  in  the  sense  of  siocer- 
rity,  is  to  l>e  commended  as  above  all  price,  bat  earnestness,  in  the  sense 
of  a  warm  and  excitable  temperament,  is  not  necessarily  good,  and,  m  all 
experience  shews,  is  often  not  a  little  dangerous. 

Mwrris.  Surely  you  must  admit  that  ardent  persons  are  more  likely 
to  do  go(Ml  tlian  your,  sober,  prudent,  judicious  men,  who  hold  on  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  from  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 

Orig.  Sec.  This  is  not  quite  so  certain.  Persons  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, if  they  are  at  the  same  time  men  of  piety  and  sound  principle, 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  and  yet  the  sober,  serious,  sedate, 
constant-minded  man,  may  have  far  more  faith,  and  humility,  and  self- 
denial,  and  heavenliness  of  mind,  and  devotedness  (o  God,  and  his  holy 
consistency  and  sobriety,  may  exert,  during  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  an  in- 
expressibly more  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  vital  religion.  Gwl 
comes,  not  in  the  flaming  fire,  nor  in  the  mighty  strong  wind  that  rends 
the  mountain,  but  in  **  the  still  small  voice." 

Mori-is,  Would  you  say  that  persons  can  feel  too  much,  or  do  too 
much,  for  the  salvation  of  perinhing  souls  ? 

Grig,  Sec,  No,  they  never  can.  All  parties  might  do  a  great  deal 
more.  But  mere  ardour  in  its  adherents  is  no  proof  of  the  troth  of  any 
system,  and  the  excitement  which  belongs  to  every  new  sect  is  not  likely 
to  do  more  good,  nor  to  do  so  much  good,  in  the  issue,  as  the  usual  labours 
of  pious  men,  regulated,  in  their  measure,  and  nature,  by  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. The  zeal  which  belongs  to  you  Morrisonians,  at  present,  has  be^ 
longed  to  all  sects  in  their  youth,  and  in  due  time  has  passe<l  away  from 
them  as  they  grew  up  to  maturity.  Wh«»n  they  became  men,  they  put 
uway  their  childish  buoyancy  and  restleMsness,  and  if  they  had  less  of 
motion  and  impuUc  they  had  more  ctf  consolidated  strength,  and  were 
capable  of  more  constant  and  enduring  labour.  These  excitements  are 
always  transient : — "  Calm  showers  last  long,  bnt  violent  showers  are 
bhort.''  Tlie  torrent  may  rush  down  for  a  time  with  resistless  impetuo- 
sity, overflowing  iis  banks  in  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  but  it  is  on  the 
river  flowing,  calmly  and  steadily,  within  its  regulated  bounds,  thai 
the  fertility  of  the  valley  is  dependent.  Strong  winds  may  occasionally 
be  useful  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  but  the  mild  air  and  the  genial  sun- 
shine, silently  acting  on  the  earth,  are  the  causes  of  productiveness. 

Morris,  But  our  efforts  have  been  blessed  of  God  to  produce,  in  mul- 
titudes, the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  Where  will  you  witness 
among  the  old  sects  in  the  country  the  brotherly  love  and  friendship  thai 
are  ho  conspicuous  in  our  community  ? 

Orig.  Sec,  This  is  the  case  with  all  new  sects,  whether  in  things  se- 
cular or  spiritual;  when  they  are  few  in  number,  and  oppo^ied,  they  are  in- 
variably found  to  cling  more  closely  to  one  another. 

Morris.  Oh!  If  you  could  oidy  witness  the  raptures  which  we  mutu- 
ally express.  Surely  a  religion  which  brings  such  peace  and  joy  to  the 
soul  must  be  from  heaven. 

Grig,  Sl'c.  Provided  the  peace  and  joy  be  of  a  right  nature,  and  be 
well-founded.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  ]>eace  and  delusive  joy, 
and  i(  is  a  remarkable  fact,  iliai  certain  kinds  of  errors,  like  certain  kinds 
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of  gases,  when  inhaled,  produce  elevation  and  excitement,  and  spread  a 
joyousness  over  the  suul,  and  hence  we  liud  the  Uowites,  Irvingites, 
SvrtKlenboargians,  Bachanitet*,  and  a  maltitnde  of  other  sects,  have  all  been 
distingnishcd,  for  their  high  flights,  and  fianatical  raptures.  But  because 
certain  kinds  of  gas  give  to  the  human  frame  a  higher  stimulus  than  at- 
mospheric air,  and  because  chloroform  suspends  the  natural  operations  of 
the  body,  and  renders  it  inHenaible  to  pain,  no  one  would  ever  think  on 
that  account,  that  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  these  for  the  common 
air,  and  make  men  breathe  them  continually. 

Morris,  But  the  joy  and  peace  that  prevail  among  as  are  not  empty 
and  unproductive.  We  can  point  to  multitudes  whose  character  and  con- 
duct have  been  purified  and  elevated,  as  even  their  enemies  will  attest. 

Orig*  Sec.  1  rejoice,  with  exceeding  joy,  in  all  the  good  that  you  may 
be  the  means  of  doing,  but  I  demur  to  any  external  change  being  regarded 
as  a  sure  evidence  that  the  system  which  produced  it  is  true.  Let  men  be- 
come serious  believers,  in  any  system  of  religion,  and  it  will  exert  a  power- 
ful restraint  on  their  conduct,  which  will  be  very  apparent  to  others,  espe- 
cially, if  they  have  been  loose  and  thoughtless  characters  before.  If  yon 
go,  at  present,  into  almost  any  one  of  the  mining  districts  in  the  middle  and 
western  parts  of  Scotland,  you  will  find  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been 
converted  to  Mormonism,  and,  those  who  know  them,  will  tell  you,  that 
they  were  once  drunkards,  but  now  they  are  sober ;  that  they  once  were 
thoughtless,  but  now  they  are  serious ;  that  they  once  took  delight  in 
cursing  and  swearing,  but  now  they  speak  advisedly  and  reverently. 

Morris.  But  the  great  change  which  has  been  produced  among  us  is 
the  fruit  of  faith — the  fruit  of  a  strong  and  assured  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  sure  of  salvation. 

Orig.  Sec.  But  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  the  Mormonitcs. 
You  profess  to  have  very  strong  faith  ;  but  in  this,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
the  Mormonites  are  your  superiors.  It  is  not  an  unknown  thing,  for  a 
Mormonite  preacher,  in  his  sermon,  to  boast  that  he  has  faith  so  strong, 
that  he  can  remove  mountains,  though,  in  one  case  of  which  we  know, 
the  party  making  the  boast  declined  a  handsome  ofter  to  turn  a  limestone 
rock,  and  cause  it  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Morris.  Such  professions  I,  as  well  as  you,  regard  as  being  pure  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  this  presumption  ran  never  take  from  me  the  assurance,  that 
Morrisonianisni  is  the  alone  way  of  truth,  and  that  my  own  salvation  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  know  you  have  not  always  thought  in  this  manner,  as 
yon  were,  a  considerable  number  of  years,  a  member  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church. 

Morris.  I  was  indeed  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Secession,  and  was 
twenty  years  a  member  in  full  communion ;  i>ut  at  the  time  of  the  revivals, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  I  was  aroused  from  my  formality,  and  convtrtetl 
to  (lod,  and  became  an  Independent,  and  continued  with  them  till,  about 
a  year  ago,  1  joined  the  communion  to  which  I  presently  belong. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  you  are  perfectly  persuaded,  at 
present,  that  Morrisonianism  is  right,  and  that  you  have  been  firmly  of 
this  mind  for  the  period  of  a  year ;  but  as  you  have  changed  your  mind 
twice  before,  may  you  not  change  it  again  ?  If  you  changed  after  twenty 
yearti*  belief  in  the  United  Secession,  may  you  not  change  your  present 
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opinions  in  anotlier  quarter  of  a  centary,  if  yon  are  spared  ?  Twenty 
yparti'  belief  in  CaMnism  would  require  to  be  balanced  by  more  than  one 
or  two  years*  belief  in  Morrisonianism,  before  yoar  testimony  can  have 
much  weight  with  the  public. 

Morris,  Oh,  but  consider  that  I  was  then  an  unrenewed  man.  I 
never  knew  what  religion  was  till  1  was  converted  at  a  revival  meeting, 
and  then  I  left  the  Secession. 

CatviniiiU     And  were  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  converted  then  ? 
Morris.     I  had  nut  the  faintest  doubt. 

Orig.  Sec,     Was  he  a  Morrisonian  by  whom  you  were  converted  ? 
Mori  is.     The  sect,  so  called,  were  not  then  in  existence :  ii  is  only  of 
late  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  them. 

Orig.  Sec.  Here  is  something  very  singular.  You  stated  formerly  that 
you  never  heard  the  gospel  till  you  heard  it  from  the  Morrisonians,  and 
yet  you  were  converted  before  they  were  in  existence.  How  coold  yon 
be  converted  before  you  heard  the  gospel  ? 

Morris.  As  to  that,  I  felt  quite  assured,  at  the  time,  that  I  was  con- 
verted, but  I  now  see  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  not  then  known  the 
truth  aright. 

Orig,  Sec.  But  may  we  not  be  confounding  two  things  which  are 
exceedingly  different  ? — may  we  not  be  confounding  conversion  to  a  creed 
with  conversion  to  God  ?  A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine  said,  from  the 
pulpit,  the  other  day,  that  conversion  of  the  heart,  could  properly  take 
place,  only  once,  just  as  a  person  can  only  be  once  born ;  but  be  said  that 
conversion  of  the  head,  provided  it  was  light  enough,  might  take  place 
times  without  number,  ro  that  persons  might  be  converted  to  this  system, 
and  to  that  system,  and  to  the  other  system,  as  the  vane  turns  with  the 
aerial  currents,  and  never  knows  rest,  except  when  its  head  is  directed 
full  in  the  face  of  tlie  reigning  wind. 

United  Preshifterian.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  break  in  on  the  in- 
tense and  breathless  ardour  with  which  you  have  both  conducted  this  ar- 
gument, 1  would  bear  testimony  that  I  know  many,  both  name  and  sur- 
name, who  professed  to  be  Kure  that  they  were  converted  many  years  ago, 
and  who  afliim  as  strongly,  at  present,  that  they  never  heard  the  gos- 
pel till  now. 

Morrisf,  But  the  inconsietencies  of  individuals  can  never  outweigh  the 
claims  of  truth,  and  besides,  my  good  friend  of  the  Original  Secession,  may 
there  not  be  as  much  evil  in  being  the  enemy  of  all  change,  as  there  is 
in  being  cliangcable  ?  I  am  not  for  the  world  and  the  Church  to  tie  them- 
selves to  old  formulas ;  1  am  against  them  remaining  like  iron  posts  driven 
into  the  soil,  that  continue  without  any  »hoot,  or  blossom,  or  bud  of  ad- 
vancement, from  era  to  era.     I  am  the  friend  of  progress. 

United  Pres.  And  so  am  I.  This  is  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  the  moulder  of  society,  and  while  I  condemn  im- 
prudent changes,  with  our  friend  s  pardon,  I  think  the  body  with  which  he 
is  connected  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  this.  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  of  the  remark  made  by  Dr  Balmer,  in  a 
letter  to  be  found  in  his  life,  that  Dr  M'Crie  and  his  party,  like  a  moored 
vessel,  would  serve  to  shew  the  progress  that  society  is  making. 

Orig.  Sec.  I,  too,  am  for  progress.  I,  too,  am  opposed  to  bodies 
being  like  iron  posts  driven  vnvo  the  soil,  but  I  would  have  their  progress 
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to  reaemblo  that  of  a  tree,  which  is  rooted  in  the  same  place,  and  whose 
proKress  is  niarkpH  by  the  thirkeninpr  of  its  trunks,  and  its  expanding 
boughs,  and  its  increasing:  lotiiness  of  stature,  and  not  to  ha^e  its  progress 
resemble  that  of  a  tree,  which  is.  every  now  and  then,  taken  np  by  the  root 
ami  planted  in  a  new  pluce.  Tiiis  kind  of  progress  would  be  bad  for  the 
health  of  trees,  even  though  it  should  remove  them  from  one  end  of  an 
estate  to  the  other  end,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  persons  who  are  every 
now  and  then  routed  up  from  iheir  fundamental  beliefs,  are  more  noted 
for  change  than  progress. 

Indep.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Stability  of  mind 
is  surely  esitential  to  progress,  and  men  never  begin  to  advance  until  they 
are  settled,  as  a  tree  never  begins  to  grow  till  it  has  taken  root.  At  tlie 
same  time. I  think  there  was  truth  in  Dr  Balroer's  remark. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  too  was  struck  with  that  6gnre.  Without  admitting  the 
justness  of  its  application  I  thought  it  very  fine ;  and  as  I  had  observed 
the  total  want  of  originality  in  all  Dr  Balmer's  compositions,  that  his  best 
sentiments  were  only  old  ones  newly  varnished,  that  even  his  heresies  were 
borrowed,  and  that  his  figures  were  all  formed  mechanically,  like  waxen 
flowers,  and  did  not  spring  up,  alive  and  beautiful,  from  the  soil  of  a  rich 
imagination,  I  was  as  much  surpritied  that  so  fine  a  figure  should  be  found 
in  his  works,  as  if  I  had  discovered,  a  cedar  or  a  pomegranate,  growing  on 
the  Scottish  hills.  But  in  course  of  time  I  saw  reason  to  say  concerning 
this  fine  figure,  *'  Alas,  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  Dugald  Stewart," 
so  that  it  does  not  represent  the  attitude  in  which  Dr  IVI*Crie  was  present- 
ed to  Or  Balmer's  imagination,  but  it  is  merely  a  picture,  that  he  has  cut 
out  of  a  book  and  pasted  on  his  back,  which  may  be  dune,  any  day,  to  the 
greatest  of  men,  by  the  very  weukesu 

Unitt  d  Pres>  But  the  figure  may  be  true  though  borrowed.  You 
really  do  seem  to  think  that  because  things  are  old,  therefore  they  are  ex- 
cellent. This  is  worshipping  antiquity :  this  is  a  species  of  puseyism :  it 
is  making  the  fathers  a  rule :  and  why  not  ^o  Imck  to  Augustine,  and 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  as  well  as  to  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  back  even  farther  than  that;  I  am 
prepared  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  No  religion  that  is  new,  is 
the  true  religion.  Truth  is  older  than  error,  just  as  God  was  before  Satan, 
and  every  system  is  false  that  is  not  as  old  as  the  bible,  and  cannot  be 
proven  from  the  bible.  *'  '1  o  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  these  things,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.** 
Whether  a  system  be  old  or  new,  whether  its  adherents  be  few  or  many, 
whatever  earnentness  may  characterise  its  disciples,  however  full  of 
love,  and  peace,  and  joy,  however  strong  their  faith,  however  abundant 
their  labours,  it  is  all  nothing  if  their  sentiments  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
God*8  holy  word.  As  I  must  be  going  at  present,  with  your  consent,  I 
should  be  most  happy  at  some  future  time  to  bring  our  respective  senti- 
ments to  the  test  of  Scripture. 

Mori'is.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  bring  the  subject  to  this  test ;  and 
hope,  that  our  two  friends  here  who  have  said  little  to-night,  may  also  be 
present  to  favour  us  with  their  views. 

Indep.     I  shall  be  exceedingly  happy. 

United  Pve$.  And  I  too  shall  be  in  attendance,  if  possible,  at  what- 
ever time  you  sliall  appoint. 
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The  Danger  of  an  Uncertain.  Sfmnd :  Or,  Doctrinal  Defection  Apprehended,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Purve8\  Jedburgh,  Sermone,  touching  tome  pointe 
much  controverted  at  Present.  By  the  ReT.  William  Sorlet,  Minister  of  the 
(iiospel  at  Selkirk. 


Though  a  year  or  upwards  has  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
through  some  mistake  it  did  not  roach  us 
till  after  the  publication  of  our  last  num- 
ber. Having  read  sereral  reviews  of  it 
in  other  periodicals,  some  of  them  very 
favourable,  and  some  of  them  so  un- 
favourable as  to  be  scarcely  civil,  we  felt 
anxious  on  having  it  put  into  our  hands 
to  see  how  the  matter  stood.  After  an 
attentive  perusal,  without  any  personal 
or  party  bias  towards  either  of  the  reve- 
rend gentlemen  mentioned  on  the  title- 
page,  we  feel  constrained,  both  by  a  sense 
of  justice,  and  by  duty  to  a  friend,  of 
sound  doctrine,  whom  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  place  in  a  false  and  odious 
light,  to  declare,  that  in  so  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  the  work  before  us  is 
highly  creditable  to  ]Mr  Sorloy's  abilities 
as  a  theologian,  to  his  proficiency  as  a 
writer,  and  to  his  self-command  as  a  con- 
troversialist. It  would  appear  that  the 
Reverend  Mr  Purvey,  while  sound  in  the 
faith  himself,  is  very  unsound  in  the 
policy  which  regulates  his  proclamation 
of  the  truth.  He  considers  that  there 
are  some  doctrines,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines indeed  of  gospel  truth,  as  that 
word  has  hitherto  been  understood,  are 
not  parts  of  the  gospel  to  bo  preached  to 
sinners,  and  these  he  sets  aside,  and 
preaches  only  to  converted  persons,  and 
he  does  so  because  he  found  these  doc- 
trines stumbling  to  his  people  when  they 
became  anxious  about  salvation.  The 
intention  of  Mr  Purves  in  doing  this  may 
be  good,  but  we  apprehend  the  course 
adopted  by  him  is  quite  unscriptural  and 
dangerous.  The  Bible  nowhere  makes 
such  a  distinction ;  it  is  all  addressed  to 
sinners  ;  and  to  resolve  to  be  quiet  con- 
cerning several  portions  of  it,  because 
those  are  not  relished  by  some  persons 
at  a  certain  stage,  must,  we  are  afraid, 
be  reckoned  as  an  attempt  to  take  away 
•'  the  offence  of  the  cross,"  and  to  make 
the  gospel  cease  to  be  **  a  stumbling- 
block  and  foolishness"  to  the  carnal 
mind.  That  gospel,  which  is  **  the  power 
of  (lod  unto  salvation,'*  ever  will  be 
offensive  to  unconverted  men,  even 
though  awakened;  but  it  is  the  very 
quality  of  ofTcnsi venoms,  in  certain  of  it's 
articles,  which  rcoclie.-)  to  the  inmost  ro- 
Ct'ssea  of  (ho  soul,  stops  every  mouth, 
and  makes  man  dumb  in  Go<Vs  y^^^^^^^^'> 


and  causes  him  to  cry  for  mercy,  as  a 
thing  utterly  undeserved  ;  aod,  therefore, 
though  removing  these  may  make  the  gos- 
pel more  palatable,  it  will  make  it  less 
powerful  in  the  thorough  conversion  of 
the  soul.  The  remarks  of  Mr  Sorley  are 
sound,  judicious,  and  as  it  appears  to  us, 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  truth, 
trhich  is  not  less  in  danger  where  the  mam 
is  sound,  if  the  minister  avowedly  and  on 
system  withhold  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  divine  truth  from  his  ministra- 
tions. The  doctrinal  opinions  of  Mr 
Sorley  are  firm  and  enlightened :  he  ap- 
pears well  read  on  the  subjects  which  be 
discusses,  and  having  matured  these,  ob- 
viously, by  silent,  deliberate  and  continu- 
ous reflection  in  his  own  mind,  they  have 
nothing  of  the  flurried  manner,  and  of 
that  extravagance  of  tone  and  statement 
which  characterise  and  throw  discredit  on 
so  many  works  about  controversial  divi- 
nity in  the  present  times.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  suitable  to  the  subject,  having 
principally  one  fault,  that  not  of  beiof 
too  finished,  but  of  having  too  much  of 
the  appearance  ofbeiog  finished.  Through- 
out, he  treats  his  opponent  with  a  can- 
dour, and  a  politeness  that  is  so  very 
marked  as  to  be  almost  finical.  Expres- 
sions of  disapprobation  are  conveyed  in  a 
style  of  courtesy  so  poised  and  formal 
as  to  be  quite  amusing,  and  to  fill  one 
with  astonishment  that  the  volume  should 
ever  have  been  characterised  as  harsh 
and  repulsive  in  its  tone  :  but  coolnets  is 
sometimes  fully  as  provoking  aa  its  op- 
posite. It  is  quite  apparent,  that  of  the 
two  men,  Mr  Sorley  is  the  friend  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  when  that  is  the 
question,  there  would  be  something  piti- 
ful and  cowardly,  and  indeed  contemptible, 
if  the  acknowledged  personal  ezcellcnce 
and  ministerial  diligence  of  Mr  Purves 
should  induce  us  to  attempt  to  put  the 
latter  in  the  right  and  the  former  in  the 
wrong  ;  conceiving  that,  to  do  so,  would 
be  a  perversion  of  that  justice  which  is  de- 
manded of  all  the  judges  of  books,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  judges  of  men,  and  bc^Iiev- 
ing  that,  with  any  Calvinist,  this  would 
have  been  to  love  a  man  more  than  the 
truth  of  God,  we  have  given  what  to  our 
judgment  appears  a  fair,  candid  and  un- 
biassed  opinion  on  tho  subject.  But  our 
readers   can    test    the  matter  for   them- 
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EuBOPE.  The  work  of  evangelization 
on  tJu  Continent — Openings  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  One  immediate  effect  of 
the  progress  of  BeTolation,  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  has  been  to  lay  an  arrest 
upon  the  work  of  evangelization,  and, 
indeed,  npon  all  missionary  labour.  Poli- 
ties  have  entirely  engrossed  the  attention 
of  men ;  and,  from  the  stirring  and  ex- 
citing inflaences  connected  with  them, 
turned  away  their  minds  from  the  inter- 
ests of  the  soul  and  eternity  :  while  the 
financial  embarrassment  and  uncertainty 
that  everywhere  prevail,  have  dried  up, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  sources  on 
which  they  depended  for  their  support. 
On  this  account  the  three  great  institu* 
tiona  of  evangelistic  labour  on  the  Con- 
tinent— the  Evangelic  Societies  of  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Geneva,  as  well  as  other 
missionary  institutions,  are  at  the  present 
time  much  embarrassed  and  impeded  in 
their  operations,  from  the  deficiency  in 
their  funds.  They  have  even  been  com- 
pelled to  diminish  the  number  of  their 
agents,  and  to  abandon  some  of  their 
stations.  Such  a  state  of  matters,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  only  prove  temporary, 
and  be  succeeded,  as  tho  excitement  and 
agitation  subside,  by  increased  effort  and 
enlarged  liberality.  Never  was  so  wide 
a  field  laid  open.  Never  were  opportu- 
nities enjoyed  more  favourable.  And  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  friends  of 
truth  on  tho  Continent  are  alive  to  tho 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and 
ftill  of  hope  as  to  the  future.  **  Our  pro- 
spects for  the  future,"  says  the  French 
correspondent  of  Evangelical  Christen" 
dom,  ••  are  cheering.  All  things  prove, 
as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
letter,  that  Romanism  is  mortally  wound- 
ed. It  has  an  appearance  of  life,  but  in 
its  fundamental  principle  it  is  dead.  Its 
traditions  are  rejected  by  the  humbler 
classes ;  its  false  dogmas  are  abandoned ; 
its  clerical  hierarchy  can  no  longer  sus- 
tain itself;  its  ceremonies  are  turned 
into  ridicule.  The  entire  Papal  edifice 
is  like  an  old  tower,  which  threatens  to 
fall  at  the  first  gust  of  the  storm.  There 
will  thus  be  a  wide  field  opened  for  us. 
Already  some  symptoms  of  adhesion  to 
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are  manifest Rome,  I  repeat,  has  run 

out  her  course,  and  the  reign  of  the 
gospel  will  spread  throughout  the  earth. 
Let  us  labour  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  and  we 
shall  see  great  things  !  " 

In  Belgium,  the  Evangelical  Society 
continues  its  operations,  amid  much 
difficulty,  arising  from  its  embarrassed 
finances.  The  number  of  persons  now 
employed  in  its  service,  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  teachers,  and  colporteurs, 
amounts  to  twenty  four.  But  these  are 
not  sufficient  for  tho  work  to  be  done* 
Preachers  are  earnestly  called  for  in 
places  which  manifest  a  feeling  and  sense 
of  their  religious  necessities.  Well  quali- 
fied agents  too,  have  offered  their  services 
to  announce  the  gospel,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  favourable  circumstan- 
ces, the  Committee  finds  it  impossible, 
from  the  want  of  funds,  to  extend  their 
labours  as  they  desire  to  do.  In  Holland^ 
the  friends  of  the  gospel,  who  have  seced- 
ed from  the  Reformed  Church,  as  counte- 
nanced and  Kupporled  by  the  State,  have 
succeeded  in  erecting  twenty  fVee  Chris- 
tian schools  throughout  tho  kingdom, 
the  other  schools  which  proceed  from  the 
government  being  entirely  deprived  of 
positive  Christian  principles.  They  aro 
also  attempting  to  raise  a  seminaiy  for 
educating  Christian  schoolmasters,  there 
being  no  such  seminary  in  UoUand  up  to 
this  time. 

At  Frankfort,  on  the  Maine,  a  society 
has  been  formed  by  a  number  of  Christian 
friends,  the  object  of  which  is  described 
in  the  following  extract :  *'  Some  of  our 
brethren  have  agreed  to  call  upon  pro- 
fessing Christians,  individually,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  live  henceforth  con- 
sistently unto  Christ;  others  will  visit 
tho  indifferent  or  worldly  ;  others  deliver 
addresses,  and  make  use  of  the  press  to 
bring  religious  topics  prominently  before 
the  public ;  others  assist  the  Bible  Soci- 
ety by  distributing  the  Scriptures  and 
tracts ;  others  intend  to  address  the  young 
by  means  of  Sunday  schools,  religious  ser- 
vices for  young  persons,  and  Bible  class- 
es.*' A  weekly  meeting  is  held  every 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  tho  members 
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report  their  proceeding  or  experience  and 
receive  encourngemcnt  and  adrice. 

•*  In  Bavaria,'*  says  another  continontal 
correHpondent,     **  Protestantiftm     is    at 
length  free  He  facto,  as  well  as  dejure^  and 
its  recognition  eflbcted  in  Austria,  that 
most  strongly-guarded  of  all  the  strong- 
holds of  bigotry.     It  was  but  Inst  summer 
that  a  gentleman  travelling  through  Aus- 
tria, was  deprived  on  the  frontier  of  se- 
veral religious  books,  although  he  stated 
truly  that  they  were  solely  for  his  own 
uic.     His  Bible  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  of  the  other  parts  of  his  travel* 
ling  library,  hut  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  well  worn,  and  having  his  name 
stamped  on  the  binding.     Now,  a  free 
press  will  permit  the  unhindered  circula- 
tion of  the  sacred  scriptures,  as  well  as 
other  publications  deemed  heretical  under 
the  old  regime  ;  and  as  people  are  often 
more  greedy  of  that  from  which  thoy  have 
been  long  debarred,  it  may  br,  that  con- 
troversial works  will  find  acceptance  in 
Austria    proportioned    to    their  novelty 
within  the  empire.      As  another  charac- 
teristic sign  of  the  times,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  only  religious  confession 
now  at  all  exposed  either  to  insult  or  in- 
jury in  Vienna,  is  that  one  which  formerly 
lorded    it   so   arrogantly  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.     The  only  build- 
ings  which  suffered  from  popular  fury 
during    the    memorable    14th    and    1 5th 
of  March,  were  the   villa  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  and  the  Ligonian  monastery,  the 
two  representatives  of  political  and  eccle- 
siastical oppression  ;  and  the  only  clergy 
who  now  need  police  protection  in  Au:)- 
tria  or  its  dependencies  are  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Jesuits." 

Wo  regret  that  we  have  still  to  add 
SwiizerlamI  to  the  list  of  the  intolerant 
and  oppre^tsivc.  In  the  Canton  dc  Vaud 
the  persecuting  decree  of  the  Council  of 
State,  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  religious  asscmt)lies  held  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  not  authorised 
by  law,  continues  to  bo  executed,  especi- 
ally against  the  oppressed  and  suffering 


demissionary  ministers,  with  unrelenting 
rigour  and  cruelty.  Already  eleven  of 
their  number,  among  whom  is  the  Rev.  C. 
Baup,  Vevey,  have  been  driven  from  their 
flocks,  some  of  them  in  very  tr>'iDg  and 
affecting  circumstances :  while  the  Rev.  M. 
Scholl  and  Madame  Vinet,  widow  of  the 
late  Professor  Vinet,  have  been  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  francs  each  and  costs.  And 
this  decree  has  been  still  farther  sanction- 
ed by  a  late  meeting  of  the  Grand  Coos- 
cil.  ''Remember  this,  that  the  enemy  hath 
reproached,  O  Lord,  and  that  the  fooli»h 
people  have  blasphemed  thy  name.  0 
deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  tortle-dofs 
unto  the  multitude  of  the  wicked  ;  forgrt 
not  the  congregation  of  thy  poor  for  ever. 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  18,  19.*' 

Asia.-:- /i*//ia. — Mlu»i<m»  of  Ike  Free 
Church  of  Sctdland.  —  These  mitiions 
prosper  at  the  various  stations  where 
their  agents  are  employed.  At  Calcutta, 
Dr  Duff  records  another  conversion,  and 
directs  attention  to  a  number  of  eligible 
stations,  where  native  evangelist*,  might 
be  advantageously  employed,  were  the 
means  provided  for  their  support.  At 
Madras,  Ummani  nmmah,an  aged  widow 
of  fifty  years,  the  grandmother  of  Un- 
num,  now  Joanna,  the  first  of  the  ca«t« 
girls  who  applied  for  baptism,  has  ber^ 
self  been  baptised  and  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  native  congregation.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Anderson  preached  from  Titus 
iii.  5,  and  administered  the  ordinance. 
Having  elicited  from  her  a  confession  of 
her  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
answer  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he 
arldrossed  to  her,  he  asked  her,  **  Now, 
is  it  your  desire  to  be  baptised  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  **  Yes,"  she  re- 
plied. Mr  Anderson  offered  up  prayer, 
and  then  said  : — **  Your  original  name  is 
Ummani  Umroah ;  but  I  will  now  give 
you  a  Christian  name,  though  that  is  no 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  baptisno  :  Sarah 
— I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost," 


Domestic. 


United  Oricjinal  Secession. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seced- 
ers  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  day  of 


May,  and  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Shaw  with  a  sermon  from  Mat.  xxviii. 
20.  **Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.     The  Synod 
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wai  then  constituted  with  prayer  by  the 
ReT.  John  Aitken,  moderator.  The  Rer. 
Jamet  Black  was  chosen  moderator  at 
the  preeent  meeting.  We  deem  it  unne- 
ceHBTj  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  Synod's 
proeeedings,  but  select  the  cases  of  more 
general  intereat. 

The  report  of  the  Mission  Committee 
waa  read  by  Dr  M*Crie.  It  sUted  that 
the  Committee  have  still  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  a  suitable  person  to  engage 
in  miasionary  labour ;  that  they  had  sent 
j£40  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva, 
and  the  tame  sum  to  the  Belgian  Evan- 
gelieal  Society,  for  the  support  of  col- 
porteora ;  that  these  sums  have  been  re- 
eeived  with  the  utmost  gratitude  by  the 
tooieties  mentioned,  and  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  two  colporteurs 
in  France  by  the  Geneva  society,  and  one 
by  the  Belgian  society,  from  whom  regu- 
lar reports  have  since  been  received,  in- 
tereeting  extracts  from  which  were  read. 
The  report  also  stated  that  some  of  the 
congregations  strongly  urged  the  neces- 
tlty  of  the  Synod  at  this  meeting  taking 
■ome  atep  for  applying  the  funds  already 
eoDected  to  missionary  purposes,  and  the 
Coounittee  pointed  to  Ireland  as  a  field 
for  missionary  exertion,  equally  clamant 
and  aeoeaaible.  After  full  deliberation, 
the  Sjnod  approved  of  the  report,  re- 
appointed the  committee,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr  Anderson,  with  in- 
atmetiona  to  continue  their  donations  to 
the  Evangelical  Societies  of  Geneva  and 
Belgium,  to  make  enquiries  with  regard 
to  an  individual  who  had  been  mentioned 
as  aoitable  for  missionary  work,  particu- 
larly to  ascertain  his  character  and  talents, 
and  hit  willingness  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Original  Secession  Church  ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  committee 
.shonld  give  from  the  funds  £100  for  the 
employment  of  catechists  and  teachers  in 
Ireland. 

The  Campbell  Street  congregation, 
Glasgow,  having  given  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  John  Watt  of  Stranraer,  after 
parties  had  been  fully  heard,  the  Synod 
agreed  without  a  vote  to  continue  Mr 
IVatt  in  his  present  charge,  while,  at  the 
aame  time,  they  deeply  sympathised  with 
the  Campbell  Street  Congregation  in  their 
present  circumstances. 

The  congregation  at  Kirkintilloch  hav- 
ing given  a  call  to  Mr  John  Blakeley, 
which  was  opposed  by  a  numerous  party, 
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and  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  having 
sustained  the  call,  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  Synod  by  a  protest  and  appeal 
of  certain  members  of  the  Presbytery. 
After  all  the  parties  had  been  fully  heard, 
the  Synod,  by  a  majority,  found  that  the 
call  as  before  them,  is  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted call,  sustained  the  same,  and  en- 
joined the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  pro- 
ceed \o  carry  it  into  effect  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church. 

The  Committee  for  correspondence 
with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod 
gave  in  a  verbal  report,  and  laid  before 
the  court  certain  propositions  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  joint  committee. 
After  a  free  and  harmonious  discussion 
the  committee  was  rc-appointed,  and  it 
was  remitted  to  them  to  prosecute  the 
business  as  they  have  opportunity,  avail- 
iiig  themselves  of  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  brethren. 

Upon  motion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  and 
devise  some  means  for  securing  a  more 
general  attendance  of  ruling  elders,  both 
in  the  superior  and  inferior  Church  courts. 
The  committee  to  consist  of  Mr  Sandi- 
son,  convener,  Dr  M*Crie,  Mr  Stevenson, 
Mr  Manson,  and  Mr  Mock. 

The  committee  on  the  mutual  assis. 
tance  fund  gave  in  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
port, and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  were 
communicated  by  the  moderator  to  the 
Committee  and  their  convener.  The 
committee  was  rc-appointed,  Mr  Wil- 
liam M*Crie,  convener.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  Synod  is  appointed  to  be  held  in 
Davie  Street  (-hurch,  Edinburgh,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Ist  day  of  May  1849. 

Mission  Schemes  of  the  Free  Church, — 
From  the  Report  on  Missions  presented 
to  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Free  (Church,  it  appears,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  difficulties  of 
the  past  year,  the  contributions  to  the 
missionary  schemes  prosper, — that  ia, 
the  contributions  to  foreign  missions  of  the 
Church,  is  greater  than  at  any  former 
time.  Last  year  the  sum  total  was 
L  43,327  :  9  :  1 1,  while  it  has  reached 
this  year  to  L.47,424  :  15  :  11^.  Add 
to  this  sum  the  contributions  made 
throughout  the  year  towards  the  Educa- 
tion Scheme,  the  Continental  Churches, 
and  Sabbath  Observance, — together  with 
contributions  raised  by  sundry  societies, 
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auxiliary  to  the  schemes,  such  ai  the  La- 
dies' AMociation  for  Female  Schools  in 
India,  and  for  the  education  of  Jewish 
Females,  the  Colonial  Association,  and, 
in  addition  to  those,  sums  contributed  by 
friends  in  India  for  the  mission,  and  dis- 
bursed there,  the  total  for  this  year 
amounts  in  all  to  L. 63,7 56. 

MiuioM  FuntU  of  the  United  PreMbyie- 
rian  Church  — The  receipts  for  the  Ge- 
neral Fund  during  the  year,  as  appears 
from  the  Report  presented  to  the  late 
meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Sy- 
nod, has  been  L. 6.676 :  for  Calabar, 
L.2,266  ;  for  CalTraria,  L.B32y  amount- 
ing in  all  to  L.9,775,  which,  together  with 
a  former  balance,  makes  L.  15,336  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  during  the  year. 
Of  this  sum  they  had  expended  L.  10,2 10, 
17s  3|d,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.5,125, 
68.  3d',  in  faTour  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Fund.  Altogether,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  have  in  various  parts  of 
the  mission  field,  in  America,  the  West 
Imlics,  Africa,  Asia,  and  in  the  South 
Seas,  at  least  seventy- four  Kuropean 
agents,  educated,  pious,  and  devoted 
men,  irrespectire  of  female  teachers,  the 
wives  of  missionaries,  and  native  teach- 
ers, artisans,  and  domestics,  and  a  cap- 
tain, and  ship's  crew. 

Missiont  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
held  at  Newcastle,  the  report  on  missions, 
after  referring  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  William  Burns,  as  a  missionary  to 
China,  intimated  that  the  contributions 
received  would  warrant  them  in  dcfdgna- 
ting  another  missionary  to  that  field,  tho 
donation  of  one  friend  being  so  munifi- 
cent as  to  have  defrayed  tho  whole  ex- 
pense of  Mr  Burns's  outfit  and  passage. 
On  this  branch  of  the  Mission  Fund,  the 
Treasurer's  account  showed  a  balance  in 
the  bank  of  L.1600.  The  remainder  of 
the  report  referred  to  the  mission  at 
Corfu,  which  is  sustained  entirely  by 
ladies  in  Sunderland,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don. 

London  Missionary  Society, — Tho  fifty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
huld  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  the  11th 
of  May  last.  The  report  was  read  by 
tho  Rev.  Mr  Tidman,  the  foreign  secre- 


tary. The  nnmher  of  the  society*!  mis- 
sionaries had  received  an  increase  of 
eight  during  the  year  ;  it  now  amonntcd 
to  173,  ezdasiTe  of  their  wives  ud 
children,  many  of  whom  are  most  eflec- 
tive  coadjutors  in  Tarioos  labours  of  love. 
The  number  of  native  agents,  including 
evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  (k  &r 
as  the  returns  had  been  made,)  was  up- 
wards of  700.  The  aggregate  adJitiou 
to  the  mission  churches  could  not  be  stat- 
ed ;  but  from  the  returns  actually  receiv- 
ed, the  directors  were  thankful  in  being 
able  to  state,  generally,  that  the  increase 
had  been  large ;  while  the  character  of 
many  of  the  converts,  in  contrast  with 
their  former  habits,  afforded  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  faithful  saying,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  even  the  chief.  The  liberality  of 
the  Mission  Churches  supplied  a  deciaive 
evidence  of  Christian  principle,  and  af- 
forded ground  of  hope,  that,  at  no  di«- 
tant  period,  many  would  become  self- 
sustained.  For  the  last  seven  years,  the 
amount  of  contributions  raised  at  tbe 
several  mission  stations  towards  their  own 
support,  had  exceeded  L.  15,64)0  anniially, 
being  nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  society's 
income. 

British  and  Foreign  Bibie  Society.— 
The  forty-fourth  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  is 
the  last  week  of  April.  Tho  following  ii 
a  summary  of  its  operations  daring  the 
past  year: — The  entire  receipts  of  tbe 
year  ending  March  1848,  amount  to 
L.90,146,  89.  4d.  The  total  sum  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
society,  is  L.43,956,  16b.  lid.,  including 
L.3 1,303,  4s.  4d.,  fi'ee  contributions  from 
auxiliary  societies,  showing  an  increase 
in  this  item  of  L.451,  12s.  fid.  The  re- 
ceipts from  Bibles  and  Testaments 
amounts  to  L.46, 1 89, 1 1  s.  6d.  The  issues 
of  the  society  for  the  year  amount  to 
1,124,067,  vis  — From  the  depository  at 
home,  837,361  ;  from  the  depots  abroad, 
266,706.  Thn  total  issues  of  the  society 
hare  been  20.865,837  Tolumes.  Tbe 
expenditure  during  the  past  year  has  been 
L.  105,042,  19s.  Id.,  being  L.  14,896, 10^ 
9d.  beyond  the  receipts.  The  society  i^ 
under  engagements  to  the  extent  of 
L.4 1,800. 
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DIALOGUE  SECOND, 

BvrwBKN  AN  Original  Seckdbb,  Mobbisonian,  Indbpsndent,  and 

Untied  Pbisbttebian. 

Original  Speeder.  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  you  are  now  to  illu- 
minate us  on  the  superior  claims  of  Morrisonianism. 

Marriaonian.  I  shall,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth ;  for  the  longer  I  consider  the  matter,  I  am  the  more  con- 
vinced that  our  cause  is  that  of  God,  and  that  all  its  opponents  are  ene- 
mies  of  the  truth. 

Orig,  Sec,  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  be 
surest  they  are  right,  when  they  are  fiurthest  wrong.  Paul  thought  he 
was  doing  G^  service  when  he  was  '<  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
daughters^  against  His  saints ;  and  the  Jews  did  the  same  when  they 
were  crucifying  His  Son. 

United  Pre^yterian.  From  your  known  sentiments,  and  from  the 
temper  you  are  both  in  at  present,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  you  two  will 
never  agree ;  and  I  would  therefore  advise  you,  my  good  friend  of  the 
Original  Secession,  to  rein  in  your  impetuosity,  and  to  cease  from  con- 
troversy with  him  on  this  point  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  see  good  men 
engaged  in  controversy  with  one  another,  when  they  might  be  more 
profitably  employed. 

Orig,  Sec.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  see  good  men  so  engaged,  be- 
cause, wherever  controversy  exists,  it  is  a  monument  of  remaining  im- 
perfection and  depravity ;  but,  in  my  estimation,  there  is  another  thing 
which  is  &r  more  lamentable,  and  that  is,  to  see  good  men  who  refuse 
to  engage  in  controversy,  when  it  is  necessary  to  the  defence  of  G^'s 
cause, — ^who,  when  His  Sabbaths  are  profaned,  or  His  truth  is  assdled, 
can  look  on  in  silence,  and  neither  move  a  tongue,  nor  a  pen,  for  their 
defence,  and  who  endeavour  to  colour  over  and  sanctify  their  unfeith- 
fulness  and  pusillanimity  by  soft  and  plausible  pretences  [about  charity 
and  peace. 

United  Free,  But  is  it  not  written,  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  toward  all  men  ?  " 

Orig,  Sec,  Though  the  servant  of  the  Lord  may  not  strive  about  his 
own  ^ings,  is  he  anywhere  forbidden  to  strive  about  the  things  of  his 
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Master  ?  Is  he  not  commanded,  on  the  contrary,  to  ^  contend  earnestly 
for  the  Mth  once  delivered  to  the  saints  t  **  Is  it  not  spoken  of  as  the 
symptom  of  a  most  degenerate  and  degraded  age,  when  few  are  ^^  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  the  earth  1 "  What  is  worth  defending,  if  men  can 
be  careless  about  their  Redeemer's  cross,  and  can  abstain  from  asserting 
and  maintaining  its  claims  as  publicly  and  as  energetically  as  they  are 
opposed  ?  H^ 

United  Pres.  I  know  your  amnms  quite  well :  I  know  well  your  ca- 
eoethes  for  testifying :  like  a  hereditary  disease,  it  has  descended  among 
you  from  your  ancestors  of  a  remote  era,  and  one  could  almost  as  soon 
imagine  that  the  Ishmaelites  might  become  peaceful,  as  ima^ne  that  the 
Original  Seceders  will  ever  give  over  their  vile  habit  of  "  scrabbling 
accusations  on  other  people's  doors,"  as  Dr  Struthers  so  well  expressed  it 

Orig.  Sec,  If  persons  of  such  enlightened  minds,  and  such  amiable 
tempers  as  Dr  Struthers  and  yourself — ^the  flower  of  all  the  children  of 
charity — ^if  even  you  have  had  your  good  manners  so  infected  and  cor- 
rupted by  our  pestilential  spirit,  as  to  be  unconsciously  *'  scrabbling* 
the  gravest  accusations  on  your  neighbour's  door,  at  the  very  time  yoa 
were  holding  him  up  to  reprobation  for  a  practice  so  odious,  just  as 
some  people  reprove  swearing  by  deeper  oaths,  if  such  has  been  the 
result,  it  is  surely  high  time  tl^t  Original  Seceders  were  thinking  what 
they  are  about 

United  Pres.  If  you  would  only  open  your  mind  to  a  little  mwe 
enlargement  of  view,  you  would  see  the  propriety  of  taking  things  a 
great  deal  quieter. 

Orig.  Sec.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  my  mind,  bat 
really,  I  must  confess,  that  I  do  not  see  any  thing  very  enlarged  either 
in  the  principles  or  the  spirit  of  those  who  keep  sUence  when  the  truths 
of  God  are  assailed. 

United  Pres.  Only  consider  how  much  more  good  you  might  be 
doing  while  thus  spending  your  time  in  controversy. 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  not  for  us  but  for  God  to  choose  the  manner  in 
which  we  can  do  most  good,  and  when  he  calls  on  us  to  defend  any 
part  of  his  truth,  we  ought  to  consider  that  by  defending  it  we  can  do 
more  good  than  we  possibly  could  in  any  other  way  ;  and  whatever 
else  we  may  be  doing,  if  this  is  neglected,  we  act  a  most  un&ithful 
part. 

United  Pres.  But  have  you  really  such  a  call  1  That  is  what  I  most 
be  permitted  to  doubt 

Orig.  Sec.  In  the  parable  of  the  man  going  down  to  Jericho  who 
fell  among  thieves,  and  was  robbed  and  wounded  by  them,  and  left 
bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  which  you  know  so  well  that  its  repetition 
is  unnecessary,  why,  let  me  ask,  was  it  wrong  in  '*  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side**  ? 

United  Pres.  No  doubt,  because  they  refused  their  help  to  a  fellow- 
creature  in  distress. 

Orig.  Sec.  And  why  was  the  conduct  of  the  Samaritan  so  much 
approved  ? 

United  Pres.    Because  though  he  belonged  to  a  people  who  were  at 
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yariance  with  the  Jews,  he  considered  that  every  fellow-creatare  ia 
distress  or  danger  had  a  claim  upon  his  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Orig.  Sec,  Do  you  then  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of  seeing  a 
fbUow-creature  in  distress  or  danger,  constitutes  a  call  firom  Grod  to  help 
him? 

United  Pres.    Most  unquestionably. 

Orig.  Sec,  Then  methinks,  not  less  unquestionably,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  truth  being  assailed  and  endangered,  being  robbed  and  wounded, 
and  left  bleeding  on  the  ground,  constitutes  a  call  from  Grod  to  come 
to  its  assistance,  and  all  who  '*  pass  by  on  the  other  side,"  are  just 
such  friends  to  it  as  the  priest  and  Levite  were  to  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves.  And,  besides,  let  it  be  distinctiy  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  friends  of  the  truth  were  not  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  con- 
troversy, and  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  war. 

United  Pres,  But  though  others  be  for  war,  why  may  not  you  be 
for  peace  ? 

Orig,  Sec,  It  is  surely  both  a  new  song  and  a  new  tune  you  are 
flinging  this  evening  about  controversy.  When  did  you  become  the 
opponent  of  free  and  full  discussion  t  Do  you  not  think  that  the  vital 
truths  of  the  gospel  are  as  worthy  of  being  contended  for  as  is  the 
manner  in  which  ministers'  stipends  should  be  paid  ? 

United  Pres,  That  matter  was  forced  on  us.  We  are  aggrieved  by 
the  burdens  imposed  for  the  support  of  a  system  frx>m  which  we  con- 
scientiously dissent 

Orig,  Sec,  But  do  you  think  we  should  be  less  sensitive  about  the 
truth  of  Christ,  than  we  are  about  any  mere  money  question  1 

United  Pres.  By  no  means ;  but  I  have  said  that  the  question  about 
the  payment  of  ministers  is  so  forced  on  us  that  we  cannot  evade  it 
with  a  good  conscience. 

Orig,  Sec,  And  it  is  maintained  that  the  open,  public,  and  strenuous 
defence  of  divine  truth  is,  at  present,  so  forced  on  all  the  evangelical 
churches,  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  it  longer  without  the  greatest 
unfidthfulness. 

United  Pres,  How  do  you  make  it  appear  that  we  are  bound  to 
oppose  this  heresy,  if  it  be  indeed  a  heresy  f 

Orig,  Sec,  l£  our  friends  here  would  indulge  us  by  extending  their 
exemplary  patience  a  very  little  &rther,  I  will  endeavour  to  shew. 

Indq).  This  is  a  question  in  which  you  two  are  chiefly  concerned, 
but  we  shall  willingly  hear  you  a  littie  longer. 

United  Pres,  Let  us  then  hear  what  you  have  to  allege  in  support 
of  your  assertion,  that  opposition  to  these  opinions  is  fbrced  on  all  the 
evangelical  churches  of  Scotland. 

Ong,Sec,  Well,  then,  as  you  are  aware,  the  orthodox  ministry  of  Soot- 
land  were  peacefully  pursuing  their  labours,  when  these  persons  came 
forth  with  their  pestilential  dogmas,  so  ruinous  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  so  injurious  to  the  souls  of  men.  While  mere  soidlistB 
in  theology,  they  presumptuously  assumed  to  be  oracles,  U>  whom  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  men  should  listen  with  implicit  fiuth. 
Though  raw,  and  immature,  and  inexperienced,  they  spake  as  if  nothing 
had  been  known  in  the  Church  till  they  arose,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
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atonemeDt  had  never  been  understood  tall  they  explained  it,  as  if  the 
Reformation  had  been  only  a  new  phase  of  error,  as  if  all  the  martTn 
had  died  as  fools,  and  all  the  saints  that  had  lived  in  Scotland  before 
them,  had  been  no  saints,  but  persons  living  and  dying  in  gross  delu- 
sion— for  they  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  &e  gospel  was  only  preached 
by  them ;  and,  if  only  preached  by  them,  it  never  had  been  preached 
in  the  land  before.  In  addition  to  all  this,  in  a  low  spirit  of  prosely- 
tism,  they  crept  into  houses  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  ignorant 
and  unstable,  and  to  lead  away  the  self-sufficient  and  unwary.  Now, 
I  ask,  what  in  these  circumstances  ought  the  friends  of  trutfi  to  dot 
Ought  they,  as  you  advise,  to  look  supinely  on,  as  those  who  have  nei- 
ther heads,  nor  hands,  nor  hearts,  nor  tongues,  nor  pens  1  While  the 
emissaries  of  error  are  incessant  in  their  efforts  for  its  propagation,  and 
in  Uieir  endeavours  to  destroy  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  alienate  the 
population  of  the  country  from  their  wonted  teachers,  must  we  fold  our 
hands,  and  look  on  in  silence,  if  not  with  complacency,  because,  for- 
sooth, controversy  is  undesirable  ?  Never !  Such  conduct  might  be 
reckoned  good  policy,  but  it  would  shew  little  principle ;  it  might  be 
accoimted  prudent,  but  it  would  be  &r  from  being  manly ;  it  may 
consult  for  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it  would  betray  the  interests  of 
truth.  Ministers  "  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,"  and  eveiy 
one  of  them  who  would  be  faithful,  is  bound  both  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  to  defend  the  gospel  which  he  preaches.  To  whom  else  than  thdr 
pastors  can  a  people  look  for  light  and  direction  in  regard  to  perplex- 
ing controversies  1  That  peace  is  either  not  the  daughter  of  truth,  or  she 
is  a  very  unnatural  child,  which  can  hear  her  mother  publicly  de&med 
without  uttering  a  word  in  her  defence.  It  is  a  paltry,  a  puling,  a 
contemptible  spirit,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  peace  and  charity, 
would  lead  us  to  refrain  from  opposing  those  who  are  undermining  aJl 
that  is  dearest  to  our  hopes  as  Christian  men,  all  that  is  most  vital 
and  precious  in  the  trust  committed  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  all  that 
is  most  glorious  in  the  work  of  our  Redeemer. 

United  Pres.  In  all  that  you  have  said  I  perceive  nothing  calculated 
to  convince  a  person  of  good  sense,  and  a  liberal  spirit,  of  the  propriety 
of  this  controversy.  The  precise  and  rigid  views  which  you  entertain 
about  faithfulness,  are  a  century  behind.  I  have  long  since  outgrown 
this  kind  of  sentiments,  which,  however  noble  they  seem  in  theory,  are 
utterly  impracticable.  I  am  thankfrd,  besides,  that  I  have  become 
weary  of  contention,  and  despite  of  your  philippic,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty to  believe  that  those  are  the  best  shepherds  who  are  the  most 
careful  to  feed  their  iflocks  amid  ^'  green  pastures,"  and  who  cause  them 
''  to  lie  down  beside  the  still  waters,"  and  those  are  the  best  husband- 
men who  deal  more  with  "  the  ploughshare"  than  "  the  sword,"  and 
more  with  "  the  pruning-hook"  than  "  the  spear." 

Orig.  Sec,  So  you  have  grown  weary  of  contention,  have  you  ?  Take 
care  lest  you  be  becoming  weary  of  wdl-doing,  of  which  contending  for 
the  faith  is  a  most  important  part.  As  to  your  shepherd  and  your  hus- 
bandman, though  it  be  the  duty  of  a  shepherd  to  feed  his  flock,  would 
he  be  a  good  shepherd  who  should  do  nothing  more  when  the  wolf 
comes  ?     Is  it  not  one  part  of  the  character  of  an  hireling  that  he  does 
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not  htce  the  wolf  and  defend  his  flock  ?  So  little  is  mj  sjmpathj 
with  what  are  ludicrously  called  "  peace  principles,"  that  I  cannot  but 
think  those  husbandmen  would  deserve  to  be  slaves,  who  are  not  ready, 
when  necessary,  to  defend  as  well  as  cultivate  their  fields.  Notwith- 
standing the  claims  of  husbandry,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life, 
it  was  accounted  a  reproach,  when  Midian  invaded  the  land,  that 
*'  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan,"  engaged,  no  doubt,  in  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, as  those  who  loVed  '^  the  ploughshare  better  than  the  sword," 
and  it  was  the  reproach  of  Reuben,  that  like  a  peaceful  shepherd  who 
loved  to  recline  beside  the  still  waters,  he  "  remained  among  the  sheep- 
folds,  to  hear  the  bleating  of  the  sheep." 

United  Pres,  It  is  easy  for  you  who  belong  to  a  community  very 
much  united  in  sentiment,  to  speak  in  this  decided  manner.  We  have 
had  enough  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  within  our  own  borders  to 
^i^gage  in  it  again. 

Ong.  Sec,  It  is  matter  of  great  thankfulness  that  our  Church  is  so 
thoroughly  united  in  doctrine ;  but  this  ought,  in  no  small  degree,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  mercifully  preserved  from  car- 
nal policy,  and  been  enabled  to  give  a  distinct  and  certain  sound  on  all 
pubHc  controversies,  without  either  calculating  or  caring  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

United  Pres.  To  adopt  such  a  course  among  us,  as  a  church,  to  at- 
tempt to  define  precisely  either  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  atonement, 
would  be  sure  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  controversy,  and  to  produce 
heartburning  and  alienation  among  our  people. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  that  a  church,  so  large  and  influential  as  yours,  should 
be  in  such  a  position,  as  regards  religious  opinion,  and  it  is  still  more 
worthy  of  regret  that  you  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  swayed  by  such 
considerations.  Truth,  openly,  and  honestly  proclaimed,  always  has 
^ven  and  always  will  give  offence.  Even  when  preached  by  our  Lord, 
it  was  so  ofilnsive  that  after  one  sermon  <<  many  were  offended  and 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him,"  and  after  another,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  apostles  "  took  him  aside  and  began  to 
rebuke  him."  But  notwithstanding  of  this,  our  Lord  did  not  refrain 
his  speech,  but  &ithfully  proclaimed  the  truth  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
integrity,  and  pointed  it  most  powerfully  against  prevailing  errors. 
When  ministers  are  influenced  as  to  doctrine  by  the  state  of  feeling 
among  their  people,  and  when  this  becomes  an  element  in  the  judiciid 
procedure  of  the  church  court,  the  people  are  invested  with  an  erastian 
power  as  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  sole 
supremacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  any  exercised  in  the  Established 
Church. 

-  Morria.  In  religion  nothing  ought  more  to  be  detested  than  a  trim- 
ming, time-serving,  self-seeking  spirit.  A  church  is  far  gone  out  of  the 
way  already,  and  will  soon  go  farther,  when  policy  sits  at  the  helm,  and 
principle  takes  her  place  in  the  cabin  as  a  common  passenger.  We 
have  acquired  all  our  influence  by  proclaiming  our  sentiments  in  an 
open,  unequivocal,  and  decided  manner. 

Orig,  Sec.     Though  the  spirit  you  have  displayed  can  by  no  means 
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be  held  oat  as  a  pattern,  you  deserye  all  the  credit  which  ia  due  to  an 
open  and  uneqaivocal  dedoration  of  jour  sentiments. 

Marria.  In  so  far  as  honesty  is  concerned  I  think  all  men  most  gi?e 
more  credit  to  James  Morrison  than  is  dae  to  either  of  hia  professors. 

United  Pres.  Honesty !  If  you  had  said  presmnption  or  arroganoo 
Tou  would  have  been  nearer  your  mark ;  for  assuredly  James  Mcmison 
IS  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  these  as  any  man  of  his  years. 

Morris,  And  it  is  not  alone  in  the  United  Secession  that  we  haro 
our  turn-coats  on  this  point  There  are  some  within  the  Free  Church, 
lir  Bonar  of  Kelso,  for  example,  who  at  one  time  did  more  to  in- 
jure what  you  account  the  orthodox  fidth  than  Mr  Morrison,  and  yet 
he  has  turned  his  back  on  the  truth. 

Orig.  Sec.  Mr  Bonar  had  certainly  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
gospel  truth  at  the  time  he  became  a  Tractariany  but  he  has  won- 
derfully improved  since.  I  hope  he  may  one  day  get  as  much  mors 
light  about  the  Millennium  as  he  has  already  got  about  saving  fidth. 

Morris,  If  he  has  gotten  more  light,  why  has  he  not,  like  an  honest 
man,  openly  recanted  his  errors. 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  not  every  man,  you  should  consider,  who  has  the 
eourage  to  confess  he  has  been  in  error.  You  ought  to  make  some  al- 
lowances for  the  infallibility  of  human  nature,  especially  considering 
that  Horatius  is  very  much  of  a  prophet,  and  it  might  shake  his  credit 
if  he  should  frankly  own  that  he  had  been  in  error. 

Morris.  But  though  he  did  not  confess  his  own  error,  he  had  no 
call  to  attack  us  in  the  ferocious  manner  he  has  done  in  his  ''  Truth  and 
Error."  We  had  always  spoken  of  him  kindly,  yet  he  is  the  bitterest 
and  most  vindictive  in  spirit  of  all  by  whom  we  have  been  assailed. 

Orig.  Sec.  This  comes  of  his  having  been  suspected  of  a  tainted  con« 
nection.  The  strong  terms  of  reprobation  he  used,  no  doubt,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  in  order  to  set  himself  right  with  the  public 
Taking  a  charitable  view  of  the  matter,  it  should,  in  some  measure,  re- 
concile you  to  the  pain  caused  by  his  accusations,  that  the  very  same  lan- 
guage which  blackened  your  character  tended  to  restore  and  establish 
his  as  a  theologian. 

Morris.  It  is  not  of  his  opposition  to  us  as  theologians,  but  of  the 
censorious  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  our  Christianity,  as  indi- 
viduals, that  I  complain.  Assuming  the  prerogative  of  Uie  great 
Searcher  of  hearts,  he  has  pretended  to  give  a  fbll-length  picture  of 
our  souls,  and  pronounced  not  merely  the  doom  of  our  creed  but  of  our 
character. 

Orig.  Sec  Well,  you  are  in  a  good  position,  just  now,  to  receive  a 
lesson  of  no  small  vidue.  You  f^  that  Mr  Bonar  is  quite  wrong  in 
sitting  in  judgment  on  you  as  men ;  you  feel  that  he  cannot  search  your 
hearts ;  you  feel  it  presumption  in  him  to  make  the  attempt.  Well, 
good  will  come  out  of  evil,  if  you  learn  from  this  to  beware  of  the  same 
practice  yourselves.  To  ascend  Grod's  judgment-seat  may  be  compa- 
tible with  more  sanctimoniousness,  but  it  is  as  much  opposed  to  religion  as 
sitting  in  the  scomer's  chair.  And  yet  how  often  will  you  hear  peofde 
speak  as  if  the  '^  Judge  of  all  the  earth  **  had  delegated  his  functions  to 
ibem.    When  a  person  will  not  agree  with  their  peculiarities,  they  en- 
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deavour  to  rain  his  character  by  a  spiritual  kind  of  judicial  murder. 
With  a  pert,  harsh,  and  dogmatic  air,  or  with  a  dilated  visage,  accom* 
panied  by  a  mysterious  shaking  of  the  head,  and  a  sanctimonious  whine 
and  drawl,  and  with  a  great  profusion  of  Ahs  I  and  Ohs !  according 
to  the  &shion  in  vogue  with  their  several  schools,  they  scruple  not  to 
pronounce  of  an  opponent,  ''  he  is  not  a  converted  man,**  he  is  '^  a  stran* 
ger  to  the  light,"  '^  he  has  not  the  Holy  Spirit"  Let  the  manner  in 
which  you  feel  respecting  Mr  Bonar  teach  you  to  set  your  &ce  against 
such  a  practice.  Whenever  you  observe  it,  whether  among  Mr  Sonar's 
friends  or  your  own,  always  meet  it  with  this  salutation  : 

Let  not  your  weak  and  erring  hand 
Presume  his  bolts  to  throw, 
Nor  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  all  you  judge  hit  foe. 

Morris.  Still,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  his  conduct  to  have  been 
very  cowardly.  He  ought  to  have  confessed  his  former  errors  if  he 
actually  believes  what  he  now  teaches.  This  is  a  very  different  way 
of  acting  from  the  open  and  manly  course  pursued  by  Mr  Morrison. 
Indeed,  when  I  compare  them  with  other  bodies,  whether  in  regard  to 
piety,  talents,  or  thorough  honesty,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
our  friends,  though  despised  of  men,  are  the  chosen  instruments  of 
God. 

Orig.  Sec.  You  are  singing  no  new  tune  now,  friend:  "There's 
nae  folk  like  our  ain  folk,'  is  a  very  ancient  tune.  It  has  been 
sung  by  all  ages  and  generations,  and  is  older  than  the  first  harp  or 
organ  which  came  from  the  hands  of  Jubal.  Seceders  were  long 
thought  to  excel  very  much  in  singing  this  air,  but  they  seem  rather  to 
be  losing  their  pre-eminence  of  late.  The  slender  sound  of  their  small 
oaten  pipe,  heard  here  and  there,  at  distant  intervals,  has  been  drowned 
amid  the  Uiunder  caused  by  "  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds 
of  music,"  with  which  various  parties  are  now  celebrating  the  praise  of 
the  golden  idol  which  they  have  set  up. 

Morris.  Praise  certainly  is  due  to  those  whom  God  has  honoured 
so  highly  as  he  has  honoured  us. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  can  easily  understand  how,  with  your  principles,  you 
should  claim  all  the  praise  to  yourselves.  At  the  same  time,  with  no 
desire  offensively  to  obtrude  my  advice,  I  think  you  might,  without 
the  slightest  disadvantage  to  your  piety,  cease  to  speak  as  if  you  con- 
sidered God  to  be  a  partisan  of  your  own. 

Morris.  It  is  merely  giving  God  the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name. 
Orig.  Sec.    You  may,  no  doubt,  consider  it  honouring  to  God  to  be 
on  your  side,  but  all  other  people  will  consider  such  speeches  to  be  both 
pharasaical  and  profane.     But  I  am  perfectly  wearied  of  these  per- 
sonal aspects  of  the  question. 

Morris.  And  so  am  I ;  you  must,  however,  admit  that  very  little  of 
this  blame  attaches  unto  me. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  do  indeed  so  admit  I  regret  that  the  objections  of  our 
friend  to  the  propriety  of  discussing  the  question  detained  us  so  long, 
and  I  hope  that  as  our  time  is  already  so  &r  spent,  you  will  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  say  at  once  why  yon  much  prize  tbe 
Monisonians. 

Morris.  In  one  word  then,  I  prize  them  because  they  preach  a  freer 
gospel  than  others. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  gospel  can  possibly  be  preached 
more  freely  than  is  genially  done  in  Scotland.  All  the  ministen 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing,  teach  that  Christ  is  able  to 
save  all  who  come  to  him ;  that  he  is  offered  to  all  who  hear  the  gospel, 
and  that  he  will  certainly  save  all  who  come  to  him.  It  is  imposmhie 
any  one  can  preach  a  freer  gospel  than  that,  unless  he  maintain  that 
Christ  will  save  those  who  do  not  come  to  him.  Have  your  friends  got 
that  length  yet? 

Morris.  No ;  but  they  teach  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  all  men,  by  denying  which  you  Calvinists  restrict  the  unbounded 
love  of  Crod,  and  neces^irily  preach  a  limitarian  gospeL 

Orig.  Sec.  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men !  made  np 
the  variance  which  was  between  God  and  all  men !  This  certaioly 
would  be  *'  glad  tidings,"  if  it  could  be  made  good. 

Morris.  It  can  easily  be  made  good,  as  my  friend,  the  Independent, 
knows  very  well. 

Indq).  I  think  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  it. 

Morris.  To  me  the  doctrine  appears  to  be  so  clearly  revealed,  that 
r  eoyld  not  believe  the  bible  if  it  were  not  true. 

Orig.  Sec.  Be  a  little  more  guarded  in  your  language  if  you  can. 
"  Set  a  watch  upon  your  lips." 

Morris.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  O,  I  just  mean  that  you  should  be  a  little  more  consider- 
ate in  your  use  of  strong  language.  If  you  go  about  proclaiming  that 
you  could  not  believe  the  bible  ^  universal  atonement  were  not  true, 
censorious  people  will  be  sure  to  say  that  you  are  more  of  a  Morrison- 
ian  than  a  Christian,  seeing  you  would  reject  the  bible  itself  if  it  should 
be  found  to  speak  against  your  side  of  the  question. 

Morris.  By  no  means.  I  make  my  appeid  to  the  word,  the  language 
of  which  is  plain  and  unequivocal  upon  the  point. 

Orig.  Sec.  And  do  you  mean,  as  an  honest  man,  calmly  to  look  me 
in  -the  face  and  say  the  bible  teaches  that  Christ  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  all  men. 

Morris.  I  most  assuredly  do,  and,  moreover,  if  you  do  not  believe 
it  you  make  God  a  liar. 

Orig.  Sec.  There  you  are  at  your  harsh  and  irreverent  words 
again.  Your  mouth,  like  that  of  the  horse  and  mule,  would  require  to 
be  kept  in  with  a  bit  and  bridle.  There  is  something  very  irreverent 
in  thus  dallying  with  the  great  and  terrible  name  of  God.  To  tell  men 
that  they  make  God  a  liar,  because  they  will  not  believe  as  you  do,  is  a 
breach  of  the  third  commandment,  and  I  am  really  sorry  at  the  heart, 
to  see  how  lightly  many  of  your  friends  can  toss  and  flmg  the  divine 
name  in  the  face  of  their  opponents.  "  You  make  Grod  a  liar,"  has  be- 
come one  of  the  slang  curses  of  your  fraternity. 

Morris,    Who  is  using  strong  language  now !  we,  sir,  reverence  the 
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name  of  Grod,  and  observe  the  third  commandment,  as  well  as  you  can, 
and,  nothwithstanding  your  attempt  to  frighten  me,  I  declare  again 
that  if  you  do  not  believe  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  all  men,  jou 
do  make  Grod  a  liar. 

Orig.  Sec,  I  hear  you  saying  so  again,  but  the  repetition  of  a  fidse 
assertion  for  the  hmidredth  time,  never  makes  it  in  the  least  degree  more 
true.  You  surely  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  hell,  the  smoke  of  whose 
torments  is  to  ascend  for  ever  and  ever,  and  if  so,  you  must  believe  that 
the  atonement  is  not  universaL 

Morris.  I  most  certainly  believe  that  there  is  a  hell  in  which  multi- 
tudes will  be  miserable  for  ever,  but  I  no  less  firmly  believe  that  Christ 
made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men. 

,  Orig.  Sec.  Then  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  under  some  delusion,  or 
the  god  of  this  world  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  blinding  your  mind. 
To  atone  is  to  reconcile  piaxties  to  one  another  who  were  formerly  at 
variance.  To  affirm  therefore,  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  all  men, 
and  yet  to  affirm  that  the  variance  between  God  and  a  great  multitude 
will  never  be  made  up  through  all  eternity,  is  as  pure  and  perfect  a  con* 
tradiction  as  can  possibly  be  made. 

Morris.  Not  so  very  &st  if  you  please.  First  understand  your  op- 
ponent and  then  refrite  him.  We  never  held  that  Christ  made  actual 
peace  between  God  and  all  men  ;  peace  is  obtained  only  in  the  way  of 
believing. 

Orig.  Sec.  No  evasion  of  the  question.  I  know  well  enough  that 
no  man  will  actually  have  peace  with  Grod  until  he  believes,  but  answer 
me  plainly,  did  Chnst,  by  his  death,  secure  that  peace  in  due  time  will 
be  made  up  between  God  and  all  the  members  of  the  human  &mily  ? 

Morris.  I  never  held  any  thing  so  absurd.  I  have  ahready  stated 
with  sufficient  deamess  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  those  that  go 
to  hell  just  as  much  as  for  those  that  go  to  heaven. 

Orig.  Sec.  You  may  just  as  well  say  that  Christ  saves  all  who  perish, 
or  that  he  gives  eternal  life  to  all  who  undergo  eternal  death,  as 
say  that  he  made  atonement  between  God  and  all  those  that  shall  be  at 
variance  with  Grod  for  ever  and  ever.  Could  there  be  a  greater  abuse 
of  language  than  to  speak  of  atonement  between  parties  that  shall  never 
he  at  one  through  eternity  ?  Could  there  be  a  bitterer  mockery  of  souls,  a 
more  barefiu^ed  imposition  on  common  sense,  a  piece  of  more  .arrant 
juggling  with  solemn  things,  than  to  say  that  Grod  is  at  one  with  all 
those  on  whom  he  will  *'  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone  and  an  hor- 
rible tempest  for  evermore."  Your  atonement  is  a  well  without  water 
and  a  doud  without  rain.  It  says  peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace. 
I  very  seriously  apprehend  that  you  do  not  believe  that  Christ's  death 
was  an  atonement  for  any. 

Morris.  It  is  our  very  glory  to  believe  and  proclaim  an  universal 
atonement 

Orig.  Sec.  And  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  suspect  that  you  do 
not  bdieve  that  Christ's  death  was  really  an  atonement  for  sin. 

Morris.  I  believe  as  certainly  as  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the 
bible  or  in  the  existence  of  God,  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  all  men. 
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Or^,  Sec,  How  then  does  it  come  to  peas  that  multitades  will 
never  be  at  one  with  God  through  eternity  t 

Morris.  That  dreadful  result  is  entirely  owing  to  their  own  fiudt  in 
not  embracing  the  atonement. 

Orig.  Sec,  Never  mind,  at  present,  whose  fault  it  is,  if  throngh  any 
cause,  it  so  happens  that  Christ's  death  does  not  bring  all  men  to  be  at 
one  with  God,  then  how  can  you,  with  propriety  of  language^  caU  it 
a  universal  atonement  ? 

Morris.  But  Christ's  death  would  actually  make  peace  between 
God  and  all  men  if  they  would  only  believe. 

Orig,  Sec.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing,  my  very  good  friend.  You 
have  passed  now  from  the  indicative  mood  to  the  subjunctive.  Ton 
afl&rmed  at  the  outset  that  Christ's  death  is  an  atonement  for  the  ains  of 
all  men,  and  now,  forsooth,  this  magnificent  assertion  has  dwindled 
down  into  this,  that  Christ's  death  could  be  an  atonement  for  all  men, 
or  would  be  an  atonement  for  all  men,  if  they  were  only  to  heUeve.  It 
is  not  about  ifs  and  ands,  not  about  the  mghtj  could,  wouldy  or  should 
be  of  the  question,  but  about  what  the  atonement  actually  is  and  what  it 
actually  does,  that  we  are  enquiring.  Christ's  death  would  actually  save 
all  men  if  they  would  only  believe ;  you  may  therefore  just  as  well  say  that 
Christ's  death  is  a  universal  salvation  as  say  that  it  is  a  universal 
atonement.  Away  with  these  i&,  and  mights,  and  coulds,  and  teU  uSy 
like  a  plain-spoken  Scotchman,  does  Christ's  death  make  peace,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  secure  that,  in  due  time,  peace  vnll  be  made, 
between  God  and  men  ? 

Morris.  It  puts  parties  into  a  position  in  which  they  might  be  at 
peace  with  one  another  if  they  pleased. 

Orig.  Sec.  And  was  nothing  more  than  this  done  by  our  Lord's 
death  1 

Morris.  What  more  could  have  been  done  than  to  place  all  men  in 
a  position  in  which  they  could  be  at  one  with  God  1 

Orig.  Sec.  Did  our  Lord's  death  secure  that  the  variance  would  be 
made  up  between  God  and  any  of  the  human  family? 

Morris.  It  secured  peace  between  God  and  none,  but  it  placed  all 
in  a  position  in  which  they  might  be  at  one  with  God  if  they  chose  to 
embrace  his  overtures. 

Orig.  Sec.  That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension,  permit  me  to 
ask  you  again,  did  our  Lord's  death  secure,  by  virtue  of  any  covenant 
arrangements,  that  some  of  our  fallen  race  would  be  made  wiUing  to 
embrace  God's  overtures  of  reconciliation  ? 

Morris.  Our  Lord's  death  did  no  such  thing.  It  secured  nothing 
for  any  one,  but  it  put  all  in  a  posiUon  in  which  it  was  possible  they 
might  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  believing. 

Orig.  Sec.  Then  it  is  clear  as  a  sunbeam  you  utterly  deny  our  Lord's 
work  to  be  an  atonement.  While  you  proclaim  in  words  a  universal 
atonement,  you  deny  in  fact  that  Christ  really  atoned  for  any.  As  ex- 
plained by  you,  his  work  does  not  make  up,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  does  not  secure  that  the  breach  will  be  made  up,  between  God 
and  a  single  human  creature.  It  was  a  great  step  towards  atonement, 
it  is  a  foundation  on  which  atonement  may  afterwards  be  reared,  it 
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makes  it  possible  that  the  parties  may  see  good  to  agree,  but  it  does 
not  secure  that  there  ever  will  be  agreement  between  God  and  anj  of 
the  human  family.  Your  universal  atonement  is  therefore  a  mere 
delusion  and  mockery.  It  is  an  atonement  which  does  not  of  itself 
atone  for  one  single  individual.  It  was  an  atonement  for  all  men, 
and  yet  it  lefl  the  matter  in  utter  uncertainty  whether  one  man 
would  be  at  peace  with  God.  It  is  a  universal  atonement,  and  yet  it 
will  leave  multitudes  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  for  ever  and 
ever.  Miserable  atonement !  that  leaves  those  for  whom  it  was  offered, 
amid  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  for  ever.  Such  is  the 
wretched  delusion  which  you  are  proclaiming  as  good  news  and  glad 
tidings.  It  is  quite  clear  that  you  deny  tha^  our  Lord's  work  is  an 
atonement  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  did  not  atone  for  any, 
for  it  did  not  secure  that  a  single  person  would  ever  be  at  one  with 
God.  It  is  an  atonement  that  leaves  the  parties  who  are  at  variance 
to  agree  as  they  best  can.  It  is  a  universal  atonement,  which  will  leave 
many  of  the  parties  at  variance  with  God  through  all  eternity.  It  is 
therefore  to  abuse  language,  and  make  a  mock  of  souls,  to  call  such  a 
work  by  the  name  of  an  atonement. 

Morris.    This  is  a  mere  quibble  about  words. 

Orig.  Sec.  Words  are  the  signs  and  representatives  of  things,  and  if 
your  view  of  the  Lord's  death  cannot  with  propriety  of  language  be 
called  an  atonement,  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  matter,  more  accurately,  it  will  be  easy  to  shew  that  you  have 
given  up  the  thing  signified  by  the  word  atonement,  almost  as  entirely 
as  the  Socinians.  Meanwhile,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  reserve  this  for 
discussion  at  some  future  period,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  adduce  in  favour  of  your  views  from  the  holy  oracles. 

Morris.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  you  on  scripture 
ground,  for  this  I  consider  to  be  our  stronghold.  Let  me  however, 
before  entering  on  this,  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  your 
serious  consideration  Mr  Morrison's  tract  on  "  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment," and  "  Bible  Answers,"  by  Mr  Kirk. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  have  heard  of  both  the  men,  and  seen  a  little  of  their 
works.  I  believe  you  call  the  one  the  Luther,  and  the  other  the 
Melancthon,  of  this  movement,  from  which  one  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  average  stature  of  that  section  of  the  intellectual  world  in  which 
such  men  stand  alone  and  unapproachable.  There  was  something  in 
lir  Morrison  that  might  have  been  useful  to  the  church,  if  properly 
disciplined  by  self-denial ;  but  the  handmaid  became  the  mistress,  and 
things  went  into  confusion,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  upper  rooms. 
As  for  Mr  Kirk's  works,  though  they  contain  many  passages  of 
scripture,  they  are  unscriptural  in  their  spirit.  There  is  in  them 
little  or  no  comparison  of  scripture  vrith  scripture  ;  there  is  about  them 
a  shallowness,  and  a  superficiality,  and  a  looseness,  mingled  with  harsh- 
ness, and  dogmatism,  and  conceit,  which,  apart  from  his  heresies, 
render  them  offensive  to  every  well-disciplined  mind.  He  shews  a 
dexterity  worthy  of  a  Jesuit  in  veiling  Uie  full  import  of  his  own 
opinions,  while  he  unscrupulously  charges  his  opponents  with  maintain- 
ing tenets  which  he  ought  to  know  they  do  not  hold;  and,  alto- 
gether, his  works  contain  just  so  much  truth  as  to  increase  their 
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power  of  doing  mischief.  He  is  more  ignorant  than  any  common 
labourer  or  artizan  has  a  right  to  be  in  this  enlightened  agBi  if  he 
supposes  Calvinism  to  be  such  as  he  represents  it,  and  if  he  reaUy 
knows  what  it  is,  and  speaks  as  he  does,  his  own  conscience  can  tdl 
him  better  than  any  opponent  how  much  respect  is  due  to  his  honesty 
as  a  controversialist 

Morris.  And  ''  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  T 

Grig.  Sec.  I  trust  that  by  the  grace  of  Grod  I  may  ever  be  kept  from 
assailhig  or  judging  the  personal  character  of  opponents.  I  judge  not 
Mr  Kirk  as  a  man,  but  as  a  controversialist.  His  works  in  this  charac- 
ter are  before  the  public,  and,  as  one  of  the  public,  I  am  surely  entitled 
to  form  my  own  opinion,  and,  if  so,  then  I  must  say  it  is  not  wonderfol 
that  the  streams  are  not  very  clear  which  come  from  such  a  drumlj 
fountain. 

Morris.  I  beg  to  say  our  "  well-spring "  is  the  bible,  and  not  the 
works  of  either  Mr  Kirk  or  Mr  Morrison. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  beg  you  will  then  at  once  proceed  to  the  bible,  and  be  sore 
you  put  your  best  foot  foremost  by  producing  the  strongest  proof  that 
you  can  find  in  all  the  sacred  volume. 

Morris.  Listen,  then,  to  the  blessed  words  of  the  apostle,  who  lay  on 
the  Redeemer's  bosom.  '^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Could  any 
thing  possibly  be  plainer  than  these  words  ?  Without  veresting  scrip- 
ture it  never  can  be  shewn  that  these  words  do  not  teach  a  univernl 
atonement 

Orig.  Sec.  I  don't  know  about  that  I  think  without  wresting 
scripture  it  can  be  shewn  that  these  words  do  not  teach  that  doctrine. 

Morris.  You  must  surely  have  discovered  some  new  method  of  ex- 
pounding scripture,  if  you  can  perform  such  a  feat 

Orig.  Sec.  If  it  be  not  a  new  method,  it  is  one  that  you  appear  to 
follow  just  as  seldom  as  you  can.  The  method  to  which  I  refer,  is 
that  of  comparing  scripture  with  scripture. 

Morris.  Compare  it  with  what  you  please,  you  never  can  erase 
what  Grod  has  written,  nor  unsay  what  God  has  said,  that  Christ  is  "  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.** 

Urig.  Sec.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  let  us 
ask  the  scripture,  how  does  Christ  become  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
aiiy  individual,  and  it  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  declares,  that  he 
is  a  "  propitiation  through  fiuth  in  his  blood."  '<  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood."  Here  then 
are  two  texts,  the  one  of  which  says  that  he  is  a  propitiation  for  such 
as  have  '^  &ith  in  his  blood,"  while  the  other  says,  he  is  <<  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Both  these  texts  are  in  the  bible, 
both  of  them  are  true,  and  no  system  is  true  that  does  not  include  and 
harmonise,  the  meaning  of  both.  Your  system  takes  the  one  text  and 
rejects  the  other.  It  says  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
all  men,  whether  they  believe  or  not,  and  consequently  it  must  deny  that 
it  is  *'  through  faith  in  his  blood,"  that  he  becomes  a  propitiation  to  any 
individual  person.  But  it  is  God's  declaration  that  he  is  a  "  propitiation 
through  faith  in  Iiis  blood ;  "  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  said  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  this  verse  as  explained  by  the 
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other  verse,  must  mean  that  he  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all  through- 
out the  world,  who  then,  or  afterwards,  should  believe  on  his  name. 
To  affirm  that  he  is  a  propitiation  for  all,  whether  they  believe  or  not, 
is  distinctlj  and  explicitly  to  contradict  the  plain  declaration  of  scrip- 
ture, that  he  is  '^  a  propitiation  through  £Edth  in  his  blood."  Take  your 
own  £Eivourite  text,  and  hearken  to  the  sound  of  it,  without  much  care 
about  the  sense,  and  you  may  think  you  have  found  a  place  of  habita- 
tion, in  scripture,  for  your  beloved  dogma,  but  take  the  two  passages 
together,  and  you  never  will  make  more  out  of  them  than  this,  that 
Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all  such  throughout  the  world 
as  have  "  faitlf  in  his  blood." 

Morris.  Do  not  speak  of  my  &vourite  text,  as  if  I  had  only  one, 
or  a  few.  The  passages  which  I  can  adduce  are  so  many,  that  I  cannot 
number  them. 

Orig,  Sec.  lict  us  hear,  then,  a  few  of  them,  as  a  sample,  as  I  cannot 
remain  much  longer  at  present. 

Morris.  What  can  be  more  explicit  than  these  declarations : — ''  As 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ;"  "  He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not, 
with  him,  also  freely  give  us  all  things?"  God,  our  Saviour,  ''will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  " 
In  these  passages — and  you  know  I  could  adduce  many  more — it  is 
plainly  declared,  that  the  Son  of  Grod  was  given  for  all  men.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  numerous  class  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  given 
for  the  world ;  such  as,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  I  can  go  on  quoting  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  a  number  of  texts 
such  as  those  you  mention :  I  shall  make  that  concession,  in  order  that 
you  may  not  be  detained  longer  fix>m  showing  what  bearing  they  have 
on  the  discussion. 

Morris.  Bearing  on  the  discussion  I  To  use  the  noble  language  of  Mr 
Kirk  —  **  They  show  the  large  heart  of  Grod ;  let  those  be  adbamed  who 
would  insinuate,  in  support  of  his  creed,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  does 
not  love  all  mankind.  Let  those  blush  crimson  who  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  a  limiting  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

Orig,  Sec.  It  must  have  been  a  strong  wind  that  raised  such  a  swell, 
but  as  foaming  and  mountainous  waves,  as  that,  have  been  laid  by  a 
little  of  th^  sanctuary  oil. 

Morris.  You  wiU  surely  not  deny  the  plain  and  simple  declaration 
of  the  word  of  God  ? 

Orig*  Sec.  The  meaning  of  scripture,  and  not  the  sound  of  the  words, 
is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  I  wOl  always,  I  trust,  be  ready  to  adhere 
t6  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life,  though  I  may  refuse  adherence  to  the  let- 
ter that  killeth. 

Morris.  This  is  some  new  quirk  again.  There  is  surely  no  difi*e- 
rence  between  words,  and  the  meaning  of  words.  All  surely  means  a//, 
and  the  whole  world  surely  can  only  mean  the  whole  world  f  We  must 
stand  by  the  letter  of  God's  holy  word. 
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Ortg.  Sec.  You  will  agree  then  witli  the  Mormonite,  when  he  af- 
firms  that  God  has  hands,  and  arms,  and  feet,  and  eyes,  because  ^eas 
are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scriptore.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  Timon, 
was  just  an  extraordinary  long  ladder, — seeing  it  is  said,  *<  behold,  a 
ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven," — and, 
beyond  all  controversy,  you  will  agree  with  him  in  censuring  the  vani^ 
of  the  modems,  for  thinking  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  never 
known  till  their  times,  seeing  it  is  expressly  written,  <<  From  thence  we 
fetched  a  compass,  and  came  to  Bhegium.** 

Morris.  That  is  burlesquing  Uie  bible,  and  does  not  deserve  a 
serious  answer. 

Grig.  Sec.  So  I  think ;  but  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Mor- 
monites  proceed ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  but  they  are  per- 
fectly right,  if  your  principle  of  interpretation  be  sound — ^that  we  are  in 
all  cases  to  stand  by  the  letter.  I  cannot  see  but  they  have  as  mnefa 
reason,  when  they  affirm  that  an  eye  must  just  signify  an  eye,  and  an 
arm  must  just  signify  an  arm,  and  feet  must  just  signify  feet,  as  you 
have,  when  you  affirm  that  all  must  just  signify  aU,  and  the  whole  world 
must  just  signify  the  whole  world ;  and  thus,  the  same  rule  of  interpret 
tation  which  establishes  a  universal  atonement,  will  also  establish  the 
corporeality  of  God. 

Morris.    I  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  see  this. 

Org.  Sec.  And  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  If,  however, 
I  should  become  exceedingly  amiable  in  your  hands,  and  give  you  the 
matter  entirely  your  own  way,  what  meaning  would  you  attach  to  the 
word?,  ally  and  loorld,  in  the  above  passages  1 

Morris.  Why  I  would  just  say  that  they  denote  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  in  all  the  world. 

Orig,  Sec.  Is  this  the  meaning  you  would  insist  upon  attaching  to 
them?  Do  you  not  think  they  admit  of  a  meaning  more  modified  in  extentt 

Morris.  I  do  not :  I  insist  upon  it,  and  am  prepared  to  demonstrate, 
that  these  words  must  denote  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  all  the 
world. 

Orig.  Sec.  You  sometimes  boast  that  you  never  knew  the  gospel 
till  of  late,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  if  these  words  signify  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  all  the  world,  you  do  not  at  all  know  the  gospel 
yet,  you  are  mere  babies  in  philanthropy,  and,  to  use  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Kirk,  you  should  '^  blush  crimson  for  being  betrayed  into 
such  a  limiting  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,''  and  you  have  need  to  open 
your  eyes  and  see  that  you  have  as  yet  no  idea  of  <^the  lai^  heart  of 
God." 

Morris.     I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean. 

Orig.  Sec.  Why  if  the  word  a//,  and  the  word  warldy  in  the  above 
and  similar  passages  must  be  understood  as  denoting  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  all  the  earth,  then  I  will  prove  to  you  that  every  individual 
of  the  human  race  knows  as  much  about  the  gospel  as  you  do. 

Morris.     How  will  you  do  that  t 

Orig.  Sec.  Is  it  not  written  <*  that  was  the  true  light  which  li^teth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  t"    According  to  yonr  mode  of 
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interpretation  this  must  denote  that  every  man  that  oometh  into  the 
world,  every  human  creature  is  enlightened  with  the  true  light,  and, 
therefore,  the  dwellers  in  central  Africa,  naj  even  the  Calvinists,  are 
as  enlightened  as  yourself,  and  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  the  labours 
of  ministers  and  missionaries,  nor  even  for  the  more  important  labours 
of  the  "  Dew-drop,"  and  the  "  Day  Star,"  and  the  "  Christian  News." 
It  is  all  labour  in  vain,  mere  visionary  philanthropy ;  for  if  your  cannon 
of  interpretation  be  the  only  admissible  one,  noUiing  is  more  certain 
than  that  "  the  true  light  lighteth  every  man  that  comeSi  into  the  world." 
What  say  you  to  this  friend  ?  In  all  the  passages  you  quote,  you  can 
produce  no  declaration  so  apparently  universal  as  the  one  in  this  verse. 
If  you  hold  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms,  you  must  maintain  that 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  is  enlightened  by  the  true  lights 
which  is  contrary  to  all  fact,  but  if  you  limit  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pressions, "  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  then  you  under- 
mine your  whole  theory ;  for  if  these  words  may  be  limited,  then  every 
other  text  that  you  can  quote  may  much  more  be  so.  What  say  you 
to  this  1  On  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  it  your  pleasure  to  hing  t 
Whether  will  you  follow  your  theory  and  reject  the  information  of  your 
senses  by  maintaining  that  ''every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  is  truly 
enlightened  f "  Or  will  you  follow  candour  at  the  expense  of  your  theory, 
and  allow  that  the  strongest  of  universal  terms  admit  of  being  limited  t 

Morris.     I  have  never  thought  of  this  before. 

Orig,  Sec.  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  If  the  word  all  and  the 
word  world  must  denote  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  all  the  world, 
then  you  must,  to  be  consistent,  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation. 

Morris,  I  can  never  believe  in  universal  salvation.  I  would  as  soon 
believe  in  a  limited  atonement,  so  clear  is  it  from  scripture  that  at  last 
there  will  be  a  right  hand  and  a  left,  some  sheep  and  some  goats,  some 
to  whom  he  will  say  "  come  ye  blessed,"  others  to  whom  he  will  say 
**  depart  ye  accursed,"  and  through  all  eteniity  there  will  be  a  hell  as 
well  as  a  heaven.  So  that  no  one  believes  the  bible  who  believes  in 
universal  salvation. 

Orig.  Sec.  But  if  the  Words  all,  and  world,  denote  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  human  race,  then  if  you  will  allow  me  a  few 
minutes,  I  will,  I  flatter  myself,  demonstrate  this  to  be  a  &ct,  though 
I  do  not  think  so  highly  of  myself,  as  ever  one  moment  to  suppose  that  I 
can  convince  you. 

Morris.    I  should  like  to  hear  this  demonstration. 

Orig.  Sec.  Remember,  it  is  postulated,  that  the  words  all,  and  world, 
mgnify  every  human  being.  Well,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
proof  under  each  head,  from  which  it  will  clearly  appear  that  with  this 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that 
every  human  being  must  be  saved.  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  ''  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  If  you  insist  that 
the  word  aU,  as  applied  to  Christ,  must  signify  every  human  being,  be- 
caose  this  is  the  meaning  when  applied  to  Adam,  then  observe  what 
the  words  say,  ''  even  so  in  Christ  shcdl  all  be  made  alive.**  But  to  make 
alive  is  to  save,  and,  therefore,  if  the  word  all  must  signify  every  human 
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being,  if  there  is  no  help  for  this,  then  the  passage  does  not  teach  uni- 
versal  atonement,  it  teaches  universal  salvation — it  teadies  that  as  sorely 
as  every  man  died  in  Adam,  so  surely  will  every  man  be  made  alive  in 
Christ.  Hom.  v.  18.  ''  Therefore  as  by  the  ofence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousneaB  of 
one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life.**  This  just 
means  that  Adam  is  the  source  of  condemnation  to  aU,  and  Christ  is  the 
only  source  of  righteousness  to  all  who  are  justified.  But  if  you  will 
insist  on  it  that  '^  all  men"  in  the  last  clause  must  denote  every  human 
being,  then  it  follows  that  every  human  being  must  be  saved ;  for  ob- 
serve what  is  said,  *'  even  so  the  fi*ee  gift  came  tq^on  aU  men  to  justi/ica' 
tion  ofUfar  It  thus  clearly  follows  that  if  the  expression  "  idl  mai* 
denotes  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  all  the  worid,  then  **  the  fi«e 
^"  will,  as  certainly,  come  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  all 
^e  world  '<  to  justification  of  life,**  as  by  the  offence  of  Adam  judg- 
ment has  come  on  them  to  condemnation.  If  you  insist  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  all,  there  is  no  help,  I  am  afraid  for  you,  but  in  again 
owning  that  you  have  never  known  the  gospel  untU  now,  and  firom 
henceforth,  instead  of  a  universal  atonement,  you  must  prodaim 
universal  *'  justification  of  life." — ^Tou  must  proclaim  to  every  human 
being  that  he  is  justified  in  Christ,  as  certainly  as  he  was  condemned 
in  Adam.  Turn  now  to  Bom.  viii.  82 ;  ''  He  that  spared  not 
his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  aU,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  fi*eely  give  us  all  things."  We  understand  the  apostle  to  be 
here  speaking  of  believers,  and  when  he  argues  that  because  Christ 
was  '^  delivered  for  us  all,"  '^  all  things  shall  be  ^ven  us  fi:^y  with 
him,"  the  meaning  is,  that  Christ  is  Grod's  best  gift,  and  they  who  re^ 
ceive  him  shall  not  be  grudged  any  other  blessing.  But  if  it  be  main- 
tained and  insisted  upon  that  God  delivered  Christ  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  in  all  the  world,  then  it  follows  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  in  the  world,  shall  receive  all  other  things  freely 
from  Grod, — ^in  other  words  shall  all  be  saved.  You  gentlemen  of  tl^ 
New  Theology  must  therefore  lengthen  your  cords,  you  must  enlarge 
your  gospel,  you  must  take  down  the  banner  of  universal  atonemoit^ 
and  put  up  the  wide,  broad,  magnificent  banner  of  universal  salvation, 
I  could  mention  many  other  texts  in  which  the  word  all  occurs  that 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  John  xii.  32  ;  ''  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
ftx>m  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  If  it  be  insisted  on  that 
the  word  all  denotes  every  human  being,  then  every  human  being 
must  be  drawn  unto  Christ,  and,  therefore,  saved.  John  vi.  45 ;  "  It 
is  written  in  the  prophets  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man, 
therefore,  that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  to  me." 
We  understand  the  all  to  be  those  with  whom  he  enters  into  cove- 
nant, as  the  passage  from  the  prophets  clearly  shews ;  but  if  the  word 
all  signifies  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  all  the  world,  then  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  must  be  "  taught  of  Grod."  They  must  also 
all  come  to  Christ ;  for  it  is  said,  <<  Every  one  that  hath  he»nd  and  hath 
learned  of  the  Father  cometh  to  me."  If  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  taught  of  Grod,  then  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  must  come  to  Christ,  and,  coming  to  Christ,  must  be  saved.    It  is 
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thus  clear,  that  if  you  maintain^  and  insist  upon  it,  and  will  be  pleased 
with  nothing  less  than  that  the  word  all  denotes  every  hnman  being, 
^en  you  are  only  half  way  at  the  truth,  and  instead  of  quibbling  about  a 
miserable  atonement  which  does  not  atone,  you  should,  at  once,  blow 
the  trumpet  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  And 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  your  popularity  suffering  from  this  doctrine ; 
for  to  multitudes  the  doctrine  that  none  shall  pensh  will  be  more  con- 
solatory, even  than  the  sweet  waters  of  univer»Ed  atonement. 

Morris.  I  have  never  considered  the  matter  in  this  light.  But  I 
attach  fully  as  much  weight  to  texts  in  which  the  word  world  occurs, 
and  you  have  not,  I  think,  said  any  thing  to  shake  my  confidence  in 
these. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  wish  that  time  would  have  permitted  me  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  more  fully.  That  which  I  can  properly  spare  is  already 
exhausted ;  but  as  you  call  my  attention  to  it,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  few 
texts  which  shew,  that  if  you  understand  the  expression  world  to  mean 
every  human  being,  you  must  maintain  that  every  human  being  will  be 
flaved.  John  iii.  17 ;  '^  For  Grod  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  he  saved.'*  In 
ibis  passage  it  is  not  said,  observe  you,  that  God  sent  his  son  to  make 
atonement  for  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world,  and,  therefore,  if  yon 
will  .insist  on  it  that  the  world  denotes  every  human  being,  then  every 
human  being  must  be  saved.  John  vi.  33 ;  '^  For  the  bi^^  of  Grod  is 
he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  worW  If 
the  world  must  signify  every  individual  in  the  world,  then  each  and 
every  individual  must  be  saved ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  of  Christ  that 
he  "  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  John  vL  61 ;  "  The  bread  which  I 
g^ve  is  my  flesh,  which  I  give  for  the  Ufeofthe  worW*  What  can  the 
Ufe  of  the  world  mean  but  the  salvation  of  the  world  ?  If  therefore  the 
world  means  every  human  being,  then  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
have  Christ's  flesh  as  their  life.  John  xii.  47  ;  ''I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.**  l£y  therefore,  the  world  signifies  every 
human  being,  then  as  Christ  came  not  merely  to  make  a  quasi  atone- 
menif  that  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  any  vnU.  ever  be  at  one  with 
Grod,  but  came  "  to  save  the  world,"  the  whole  world  must  be  saved. 
If  yon  believe  that  the  world  signifies  every  human  being,  you  must 
believe  that  every  human  being  will  be  saved. 

Morris.    1  do  not  believe  that  every  human  being  will  be  saved. 

Orig.  Sec.  Tou  must  therefore  admit,  that,  in  the  passages  I  have 
quoted,  these  universal  terms  are  used  in  a  sense  that  is  not  absolutely 
universal ;  but  if  you  admit  this  you  undermine  your  whole  system ;  for 
if  these  words  may  bfe  restricted,  you  have  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing  to  oppose  to  the  Calvinist,  while  he  comes  down  on  you  with  the 
whole  artillery  of  scripture. 

Morris.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr  Eirk  and  Mr  Morrison  would  say 
to  this.  I  do  not  recollect  of  their  having  looked  at  the  matter  in  this 
li^t.    I  would  really  like  to  know  their  minds. 

Orig.  Sec.  Why  might  you  not  venture  to  think  a  little  for  yourself? 
Why  might  you  not  venture  for  once  to  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
scripture  instead  of  Kirk  or  Morrison  ?  But  I  observe  that  you  Morri- 
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sonians  have  all  one  rote,  and,  when  it  is  said,  jou  can  go  no  fiurther : 
when  you  have  said  your  say  you  are  emptied,  and  can  say  no  more 
until  you  pump  more  water  into  the  empty  vessel  from  Morrison's  well, 
or  Kill's  well,  and  when  you  can  get  nothing  more,  there,  yoo  move 
in  a  perpetual  circle  round  the  same  limited  space,  as  if  you  were 
tethered,  and  could  move  no  fiurther  over  the  field  of  truth  than  the  smtll 
circumference,  having  for  its  diameter  the  length  of  your  instmctor^B 
chain.  It  is  a  pity  you  do  not  consider  more  seriously  the  do^  and 
solemn  responsibility  of  private  judgment 

Mortis.  Private  judgment!  Methinks  you  are  the  man  to  lecture 
about  private  judgment  I  And  we  are  the  people  to  be  so  lectured !  We 
who  have  shewn  our  independence  of  mind  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
centuries ! 

Orig.  Sec,  It  is  the  light  and  easy  manner  in  which  you  have  done 
this,  that  forbids  me  to  believe  it  has  been  the  result  of  solid  and  inde- 
pendent thought.  Independence  is  far  oftener  shewn  in  resisting  than 
in  embracing  novelties.  All  history  shews  that  there  is  often  as  much 
imbecility  and  slavishness  of  mind  in  following  new  movemuita,  as  there 
is  in  the  most  bigoted  adherence  to  what  is  old.  But  we  had  better 
drop  this.  I  have  already  shewn  that  your  mode  of  interpretation  leads 
to  universal  salvation,  but  I  might  have  gone  farther,  and  shewn  that  it 
leads  to  universal  restoration,  to  the  restoration  of  devils  as  well  as  of 
men.  Standing  on  the  letter  as  yon  do,  to  be  consbtent  you  must  ar- 
rive at  this  conclusion. 

Morris.    How  do  you  make  this  appear  t 

Oi-ig.  Sec.  According  to  your  literal  mode  of  interpretation  what 
else  can  be  made  out  of  many  passages  of  the  word  of  God  1  CoL  L  20 ; 
'*  And  (having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross)  by  him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth  or  things  in  heaven."  According  to  your  literal  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, what  can  this  mean  but  that  God  intended  by  Christ's  cross 
to  reconcile  all  who  were  at  variance  with  him  among  the  natives  of 
heaven,  as  well  as  all  who  were  at  variance  with  him  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  earth  1  There  are  several  passages  of  the  same  amplitude. 
But  not  to  detain  you  with  these  I  shall  just  call  your  attention  to  the 
following,  which,  interpreted  according  to  your  rule,  is  inexpressibly 
stronger  in  behalf  of  universal  restoration  than  any  passage  which  you 
can  adduce  in  behalf  of  universal  atonement.  <*  ^d  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I,  saying,  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  Could  any  terms  be  stronger  than 
these :  ^'  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earthy  and  under 
the  earth  V*  If  these  terms  must  be  interpreted  universally,  then  the 
whole  moral  creation  will  yet  do  homage  to  the  son  of  Grod,  men  and 
devils  will  all  be  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness.  But  if  expressions 
so  very  strong  as  "  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under 
the  earth,"  admit  of  being  limited,  then  also  may  all  the  passages  which 
you  adduce  be  limited,  and  then  where  are  your  ailments  for  uni- 
versal atonement? 
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Morris,  I  should  like  to  think  a  little  farther  upon  this,  and  shall  be 
very  happy  to  meet  with  you  again ;  which,  if  we  do,  I  expect  you  will 
endeavour  to  make  good  your  assertion,  that  our  opinions  include  or 
imply  a  denial  that  Christ's  work  was  really  and  properly  an  atonement. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shaU 
have  much  difficulty  in  making  good  that  affirmation,  provided  we  have 
another  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question. 


THE  WISDOM  AND  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  AS  SEEN 
IN  LIGHT. 

The  knowledge  of  man,  as  a  finite  creature,  is  necessarily  limited. 
There  is  a  limit  to  his  powers  of  perception  and  his  means  of  observation. 
There  is  so  especially  m  his  present  condition,  tied  down  as  he  is  to  a 
narrow  locality,  and  having  his  spirit  clogged  in  all  its  operations  by  the 
mortal  body  in  which  it  resides  and  with  which  it  is  mysteriously  con- 
nected. There  are  many  olnects  of  deep  interest  of  which  he  cannot  ob- 
tain a  perfect  knowledge.  He  acts  a  laudable  part  when  he  avails  him- 
self, to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  of  all  the  means  by  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  creation  and  of  the  great  creator  himself  may  be  enlarged  ; 
but  he  must  learn  to  be  content  without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
God,  or  of  his  works,  for  both  are  past  finding  out.  There  are  not  only 
heights  in  the  vast  phenomena  of  the  distant  universe  which  he  cannot 
scale,  and  appearances  which  he  cannot  explain,  there  are  mysteries  in  his 
own  nature,  m  the  connection  between  his  soul  and  his  body,  and  in  the 
inflnence  of  the  one  on  the  other,  which  he  cannot  penetrate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, matter  of  congratulation  that  man  may  attain,  and  has  attained  a 
very  extensive  and  profitable  knowledge  of  many  objects  which  have  in 
them  depths  which  he  cannot  fathom.  Such  a  knowledge  he  possesses 
of  the  glorious  author  of  his  own  being,  though  his  perfections  are 
unsearchable.  Man's  knowledge  of  God,  as  seen  in  the  glass  of  his 
works,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  though 
hr  from  comprehensive,  may  be  so  blissful  as  to  embody  the  highest 
good,  eternal  life.  This  general  remark  applies  to  light,  the  subject  of 
the  following  remarks.  Though  it  has  hitherto  baffled  the  keenest  search 
of  the  greatest  intellects  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  this  remarkable 
and  invaluiJ>le  part  of  the  works  of  God,  we  do  know  so  much  of  its  na- 
ture, properties,  and  effects,  as  enables  us  to  contemplate  it  with  interest  and 
admiration,  as  well  as  to  see  in  it  a  bright  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Him  "  who  commanded  the  light  at  first  to  shine  out  of 
darkness." 

We  do  not  enter  on  any  discussion  regarding  the  conflicting  theories 
of  philosophers,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  element,  to  which  we  are  so 
deeply  indebted  as  a  means  of  happiness,  but  simply  advert  to  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  wis4om  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  appear,  in  what, 
of  this  part  of  his  works,  is  actually  known. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  are  terms,  with  the  import  of  which  we  are  so 
familiar,  that  it  is  not  needful  to  spend  time  in  definition.     Goodness  in 
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B  larger  sense,  stamps  the  whole  character  of  God,  and  all  parts  of  his 
administration,  hut  in  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  it  is  employed 
as  synonymous  with  benevolence,  and  this  shines  forth  in  all  the  ways  in 
which  God  furnishes  his  creatures  with  sources  of  enjoymeit  and  gratifi- 
cation suited  to  their  nature  and  capacities.  In  nothing  does  this 
appear  more  conspicuously,  than  in  furnishing  men  with  abundant  sooroes 
of  intellectual  entertainment,  the  highest  of  which  are  the  glaaeea  in 
which  the  glories  of  his  own  nature  are  exhibited  to  their  adoring  con- 
templation. 

In  attempting  to  show  how  light  furnishes  an  illustration  of  these 
two  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  dwell 
on  the  many  ways  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  this  and  of  its  effects 
is  manifestly  essential,  not  only  to  the  happiness  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  man.  Knowing  how  absolutely  needful  this  was  to  him,  his 
wise  and  bountiful  creator  did  not  brin^  man  into  being  till  he  had  first 
gorgeously  lighted  up  the  palace  of  dehghts  which  he  was  to  inhalnt ; 
nor  were  the  inferior  parts  of  the  creation,  the  animal  and  the  T^tabk 
kingdoms  of  nature,  brought  into  existence  till  lM;ht,  which  was  essential 
to  both,  was  made,  nobly  to  replenish  the  place  of  their  abode. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  m  the  whole  range  of  the  works  of  God  so 
much  calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  sense  of  divine  goodness,  as 
the  peerless  munificence  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  famish  his 
creatures  with  light.  How  amazing  is  the  magnificence  of  that  lamp  which 
he  has  hung  up  in  the  heavens,  and  which  he  keeps  perpetually  burn- 
ing in  all  its  glory,  free  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  all  without 
distinction  I  The  brightness  of  the  sun's  light  is  so  great,  and  his  ravs 
so  copious  and  powerful,  that  a  corresponding  degree  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  a  creature  in  administering  to  the  comfort  of  his  dependents 
would  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  profusion  or  extravagance ;  but  here, 
it  is  only  what  becomes  the  incomprehensible  glory,  the  immense  re- 
sources, and  the  matchless  benevolence  of  the  benefactor.  Though  in 
some  cases,  individuals  may  think  that  light  is  furnished  in  excess,  and 
that  their  happiness  would  be  greater  were  the  supply  less,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  ever  given  in  that  measure  wmch  is  most  condacive 
to  the  good  of  all.  Before  duly  considering  the  subject,  there  might  seem 
to  be  more  goodness  manifested  in  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  sun's 
rays — ^in  one  perpetual  day, — but  on  more  mature  reflection  it  mil  be 
evident,  that  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night  is  a  wise  and  good 
arrangement,  by  which  the  happiness  of  man  is  not  diminished  but  in- 
creased. 

The  absence  of  the  sun's  light  for  a  time  tends  to  heighten  our  enjoy- 
ment of  its  return,  and  greatly  to  enhance  its  value  in  our  esteem. 
It  enables  us  also  to  enjoy  his  rays  in  greater  abundance  and  power  than 
they  could  have  been  borne,  were  they  perpetually  poured  on  one  hemi- 
sphere of  our  globe.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  a  degree 
of  light  and  heat  is  needful  to  the  weU-being  and  prosperity  of  both,  soch 
as  could  not  have  been  made  continually  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  th^ 
earth  without  producing  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  vicis- 
situdes of  night  and  day,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  there  is  also  a  bcnefi- 
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cent  diTision  of  time — an  allotment  of  time  for  labour  and  for  rest,  each 
of  which  is  foand  by  experience  most  suitable  to  its  end. 

Bat  there  are  other  beneficent  ends  accomplished  by  this  arrange- 
ment. We  are  thus  introduced  to  a  far  wider  field  of  observation,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  and  of  his  majesty  and  glory  displayed 
in  these  works,  than  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  us,  were  we  inces- 
santly shrouded  in  the  beams  of  the  sun.  The  darkness  discloses  to  our 
▼iew  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnitude,  majesty,  and  glory — a  scene  so  vast, 
that  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  orb  of  day  in  all  his  greatness, 
dwindle  into  almost  imperceptible  points,  amidst  the  immensely  extended 
amy  of  the  works  of  God  which  present  themselves  to  our  contempla- 
tion. Thus  the  darkness  enables  us  to  see  to  an  unspeakably  greater 
distance  than  we  could  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  the  noonday 
8QB.  While,  by  the  diurnal  eclipse  of  the  sun,  a  curtain  is  dropped, 
which  casts  all  near  objects  deep  into  the  shade,  by  the  very  same  pro- 
eem  a  curtain  is  lifted  up,  which  leayes  disclosed  to  our  enraptured  vision 
objects  numberless  and  glorious — so  remote,  that  our  imagination  is  tasked 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the  distance  of  the  nearest  of  them. 
It  is  thus  that  we  have  spread  out  before  us  an  assemblage  of  the  works 
of  God — the  extent  and  grandeur  of  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  us 
with  the  most  exalted  thoughts  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  great 
former  of  them  all.  It  was  not,  therefore,  when  the  distingfuished  Hebrew 
poet,  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
beheld  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  bat  when  he  turned  his  eyes  up- 
ward after  that  luminary  had  descended  beneath  the  horizon,  and  saw  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  the  work  of  God's  fingers,  that  such  impressions 
of  the  divine  greatness  and  majesty  were  made  on  his  mind,  as  led  him, 
in  aa  address  to  the  great  author  of  all,  to  ask,  <*  What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" 

Many  have  foolishly  cherished  the  wish  that  there  were  perpetual  full 
mooD,  as  if  the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  satellite  were  a  de- 
fect in  the  works  of  God,  or  proved  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  goodness  on 
fait  part,  which  their  own  superior  wisdom  and  goodness  would  have  rec- 
tified. But  were  it  according  to  the  vain  presumptuous  wishes  of  such, 
how  much  of  the  glories  of  heaven's  vast  expanse  must  have  been  hid 
from  HI  I  Had  it  been  so,  (and  we  make  the  supposition  on  the  ground 
that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  not  that  it  is  possible  with  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  things,)  man  must  have  been  deprived  of  that  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  which  the  constant  but  uniform  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  this  luminary  furnishes,  and  which  there  can  be  little 
doobt  greatly  aided  in  opening  the  door  of  that  temple  of  science,  in 
this  department  of  knowledge,  within  which  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
age  are  now  proud  to  stand. 

The  very  distance  of  the  stars  turns,  to  our  advantage,  because  the 
larger  the  radins,  the  more  capacious  and  sublime  is  the  vast  sphere  by 
which  our  vision  is  bonnded.  Had  the  stars  been  all  nearer,  the  scene 
presented  to  us  had  not  possessed  the  impressive  magnificence  by  which 
it  is  now  distinguished.  It  adds  sublimity  to  this  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  tends  generally  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  df  his  un- 
searchable greatness,  that  so  many  of  these  resplendent  orbs  stretch  far 
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bejond  the  reach  of  the  natural  eye,  and  are  only  discoTered  by  the  aid  of 
optical  instruments  of  great  power. 

The  divine  wisdom  appears  also  in  the  formation  of  one  great  o^tral 
orb  to  our  system,  whence  light  and  heat  are  diffused  to  oMUiy  worlds 
at  once.  Had  each  planet  b^n  illumined  by  its  own  ann,  there  would 
not  have  been  such  a  display  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  as  is 
given  by  the  existing  scheme,  in  which  this  globe  is  part  of  a  whole 
system  of  worlds  all  dependent  on  one  vast  source,  which  is  a  com- 
roon  fountain  of  light  to  all,  and  distributes  this  in  the  richeai  abun- 
dance to  one  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  supplies  of  another. 
In  the  amazing  magnitude  of  this  refulgent  globe,  and  in  the  Tast  distance 
to  which  his  rays  extend,  we  have  a  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
roaniBcence  of  God,  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom,  far  above  what  would  have 
been  enjoyed  by  us,  in  the  little  sun  (for  little  it  must  have  been)  that 
simply  met  the  view  of  our  own  little  planet.  And  though,  on  each  return- 
ing night,  we  should  have  had  the  same  vast  heavens  which  the  spirit  of 
God  has  garnished  with  so  many  resplendent  constellations  presented  to 
our  admiring  eyes,  we  would  have  been  left  without  that  specimen  of 
the  vastness  of  the  works  of  God  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the 
solar  system,  and  which,  when  transferred  by  what  seems  a  reasonable 
analogy,  to  what  have  been  called  the  fixed  stars,  gives  us  such  an  over- 
whelming idea  of  the  extent  and  glory  of  the  universe,  and  still  more  of 
the  incomprehensible  greatness  and  perfection  of  that  being  to  whom 
they  all  owe  their  existence,  and  by  whom  they  are  continually  upheld 
and  governed. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  are  also  shewn  in  the  unvarying  regularity  of  the 
return  of  day  and  night,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  We  are  never 
disappointed  of  the  return  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  for  a  single  moment 
beyond  his  time,  nor  surprised  by  the  sudden  bursting  in  of  his  rajrs  at  an 
unexpected  hour :  and  his  more  vertical  rays  in  summer,  or  his  more 
oblique  rays  in  winter,  and  the  corresponding  heat  and  cold,  never  over- 
take us  unwarned  of  their  approach.  Nor  are  we  in  a  small  d^^ree 
indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  exempting  us  from  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  transition  either  from  heat,  to  cold,  or  from  light  to 
darkness,  and  in  making  provision  for  a  change  from  the  one  to  the  oUier  so 
gradual,  that  it  is  only  at  steps  somewhat  distant  from  each  other  that  we 
are  able  distinctly  to  mark  the  progress. 

We  have  a  farther  illustration  of  these  divine  attributes,  in  those  pro- 
perties of  light,  which  are  one  cause  of  the  deep  perplexities  of  philoso- 
phers, and  of  their  antagonist  theories  regarding  its  nature  ;  its  extreme 
tenacity, — if  we  may  employ  the  term  for  want  of  a  better,  without  adapt- 
ing the  corpuscular  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  light, — its  intangibility, 
such  as  puts  all  chemical  analysis  of  its  parts,  except  in  respect  of  colour, 
to  defiance,  as  well  as  its  property  of  being  impenetrable.  We  thus  move 
in  the  densest  flood  of  its  rays  without  being  the  least  impeded  in  our 
progress ;  and  we  sit  under  a  column  of  light  many  millions  of  miles  in 
height,  without  the  least  sensible  burden.  What  wisdom  and  goodness 
may  we  see  in  being  furnished  with  an  agent  of  such  vast  power  and 
utility  ever  at  our  right  hand  and  left,  to  do  us  essential  and  invaluable 
pfrvice,  without  ever  being  in  our  way,  or  requiring  that  we  should  leave 
him  any  space  for  his  accommodation. 
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We  may  also  mark  an  illustration  of  these  divine  perfections,  in  the 
combination  of  light  and  heat,  in  all  the  more  intense  forms  in  which 
caloric  exists.  We  are  thas  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed, by  the  intimations  of  more  than  one  sense — hy  light,  which  dis- 
covers this  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  informs 
U8  of  this  when  near.  It  is  plain  that  oar  danger  from  that,  and  our 
liability  to  injury  from  it,  would  have  been  much  greater,  did  those  objects 
in  which  it  exists,  in  fearful  power,  assume  no  luminous  appearance. 
Terrible  as  the  bright  flames  of  the  conflagration  are^  they  would  be  still 
more  appalling  did  it  prosecute  its  work  of  destruction  in  darkness, 
without  emitting  a  single  spark.  It  is  kindly  ordered  that  artificial 
light  and  heat  are  so  closely  combined,  as  it  is  in  those  seasons  when  such 
light  is  chiefly  wanted,  that  heat  is  also  most  required,  during  the  night, 
and  in  winter,  when  the  nights  are  longest  and  cold  greatest.  Thus  a  two- 
fold comfort  is  drawn,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  from  one  source. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  the  great  First  Cause,  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  variety  of  the  colours  of  which  light  is  composed.  It  is  thus  a 
remarkable  means  of  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  men. 
Had  not  light  possessed  this  characteristic,  its  usefulness,  as  an  agent  in 
the  service  of  man,  would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  we  would 
have  been  left  without  that  wide  field  which  is  now  opened  up  for  the 
exercise  of  various  talents,  as  well  as  of  many  direct  sources  of  high 
entertainment. 

Let  us  choose  any  of  the  colours  of  which  light  is  composed,  or  any 
one  colour  produced  by  a  combination  of  the  original  colours,  and  think 
of  a  world  in  which  all  objects  presented  no  other  aspect  than  this  one  in 
endless  monotony.  Were  nothing  to  be  seen  but  this  one  hue, — no  cloud, 
no  field,  no  tree,  no  flower,  no  creature,  yea,  no  countenance  stamped 
with  the  least  variety, — what  a  gloomy  I  what  a  dismal  world  this  must 
have  been !  How  different  from  that  on  which  it  is  our  privil^;e  to  open 
our  eyes,  and  gaze  with  delight,  for  the  beauties  of  which  we  are  far  from 
being  duly  thankful!  Let  us  imagine  a  universal  green,  with  all  its 
charms, — or  any  other  colour  which  we  think  most  pleasing, — the  one 
dress jof  all  the  objects  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  how  heartless  would 
the  prospect  be !  Let  us  suppose  that  light  could  only  stamp  two  colours, 
without  the  variety  produced  by  mixture,  on  all  objects,  though  the  scene 
would  be  somewhat  lightened,  still,  how  cheerless  would  the  aspect  of 
creation  be !  What  a  contrast  to  what  it  is,  as  now  beautified  for  our 
contemplation ! 

But,  formed  as  light  now  is  of  many  different  colours,  capable,  by 
mixture,  in  different  ways  and  proportions,  of  producing  such  countless 
yarieties  of  shades,  into  what  a  panorama  of  exquisite  beauty  and  glory 
does  it  convert  the  face  of  nature,  to  yield  ns  the  most  delightful  enter- 
tainment I  When  we  turn  our  eyes  upward,  and  survey  the  curtains  of 
that  glorious  tent  which  a  munificent  creator  has  spread  over  us,  we  be- 
hold, in  one  direction,  the  soft  azure  sky,  as  a  molten  looking-glass ;  in 
another,  the  parti-coloured  clouds  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  in  an  endless 
variety  of  hues, — here  in  snowy  whiteness ;  there  in  purple  or  orange ; 
i^id  there  in  crimson  or  gold.  Stretched  out  at  our  feet,  we  see 
the  meadows  adorned  in  a  groundwork  of  green,  variegated  with  flowers 
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in  all  the  shades  of  the  most  beantifol  painting,  proclaiming,  in  riches, 
arrangement,  and  proportions,  a  munificence  and  skill  which  maj  be  imi- 
tated, bat  which  no  one  is  so  vain  as  to  expect  to  equal. 

Such  are  the  beauties  of  the  carpet  whidi  the  beneficent  former  of  all 
things  is  pleased  to  spread  new  every  retumiw  season, — not  for  the  few, 
as  carpets  of  exquisite  workmanship  are  on  we  floors  of  palaces,  made 
with  hands,  but  for  the  many — for  the  poorest  that  inhabit  His  earth — 
for  the  free  use  of  all. 

It  is  plain  that  the  illustration,  which  light  famishes  of  the  Creator's 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  might  be  greatly  extended  by  a  glance  at  scenery 
presented  to  the  eye  in  almost  all  localities,  but  in  a  gorgieous  abundance 
in  some  places,  to  which  no  pencil  or  pen  can  do  justice  in  an  attempted 
representation  of  its  beauties  and  grandeur.  Yet,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  this,  in  general,  is  so  granted,  that  the  beauties  of  nature  may  be 
heightened,  in  particular  spots,  by  human  indnstrv  and  skill,  so  that  men 
have  thus  held  out  to  them  a  boanty,  on  dutiful  activity,  and  a  reward 
for  their  labours. 

How  vast  is  the  field  which  is  thus  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  some  of  the  higher  tastes  and  powers  with  which  the  human  mind  is 
endued,  and  how  extensive  the  source  of  employment,  as  well  as  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  is  given  to  men  in  the  exercise  of  these  gifts,  and  in  grati- 
fying these  tastes,  in  what  are  emphatically  called  the  fine  arts  !  Were 
it  not  for  this  amazing  power  of  light  there  would  be  no  painter,  no  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts,  and  none  to  admire  the  productions  of  his 
pencil ;  no  dver,  and  no  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer  in 
stamping  dirorent  colours  on  his  fabrics ;  yea,  without  this,  there  would 
be  no  sculptor,  for  it  is  variety  of  shade,  as  well  as  of  shape,  that  makes 
his  productions  tell  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Without  this,  in- 
deed, we  must  have  been  destitute  of  the  means  of  knowing  what  beauty 
is  :  nor  can  we  see  how  we  would  be  able  to  distin^sh  one  person  from 
another,  or  to  form  those  relations  of  friendship  which  are  now  one  of  the 
sweetest  sources  of  human  happiness.  Without  this  there  would  be  no 
writing,  no  printing,  and,  consequently,  no  literature,  and  no  learned 
men.  Without  this  we  must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  much  that 
now  delights  us,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  we  could  have  lived,  so 
much  are  we  indebted  to  parts  of  the  works  of  God  which  we  are  liable 
entirely  to  overlook.  The  want  of  colour  and  shade  would  have  rendered 
travelling  on  land,  or  voyages  by  sea,  awfully  perilous,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable.  Did  all  objects  present  the  same  uniform  aspect,  we  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  the  wall  from  the  street,  the  water  from  the  dry 
land,  or  the  near  from  the  distant  object. 

These  are  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  wavs  in  which  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Grod  may  be  seen  in  this  part  of  His  works.  May  not  the 
contemplation  of  them  give  us  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  to  gratitude 
under  which  God  has  laid,  and  continues  to  lay  us,  by  this  unceasing 
fruit  of  His  beneficence  ?  May  it  not  also  inspire  us  with  high  ad- 
miration of  His  unsearchable  wisdom?  And  may  it  not  dispose  us 
confidently  to  conclude,  that  it  is  only  for  want  of  more  enlarged  powers 
of  observation  and  discernment,  that  we  do  not  see  more  of  Uie  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Eternal  in  the  least  and  greatest  of  His  works  ? 
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LINES  on   THE  PBSaORAL  IHTEBYUBV  OF  ADAMS   AMD  LEVEBBIEB,   ATTSa 
TBSIB  DIfCOVBBT  OF  TBX  PLARET  NEPTURS. 

Thej  meet— high  thonghtt  tre  in  each  Mml* 

Strmnge  communisgt  are  in  each  eye ; 
They've  roamed  where  shining  planeta  roll, — 

Together  Irod  the  studded  sky ; 

Together  scaled  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

Together  coursed  among  the  stars ; 
On,  on,  by  masy  numbers  driven, 

Adventurous,  on  winged  oars. 

Together  I — far  apart  they  dwelt. 

Far  severed  conn'd  their  mystic  lore  ; 
As  each  alone,  in  silence  knelt. 

Rapt  voteries,  heaven's  pure  shrine  before. 

Tet  have  their  soaring  spirits  met. 

On  viewless  wings,  where  circling  spheres, 
In  wheeling  glory,  rise  and  set. 

Far,  far  beyond  this  world  of  tears. 

And  now  behold  them,  face  to  face  I 

What  words  the  mantling  thoughts  can  speak, 

(Caught  flrom  the  fields  of  starry  space). 
That  fire  the  eye,  and  flush  the  cheek  ? 

Visions  of  glory,  boundless,  vast, 

Have  dawned  upon  their  straining  eyes : 
Homes  of  the  blest,  careering  past. 

The  **  many  mansions  "  of  the  skiea. 

Say  have  they  in  their  wond'roos  %ay. 

Athwart  the  heaven's  bespangled  sone. 
Beheld  the  uncreated  ray 

That  lighu  Jehovah's  awful  throne  ? 

Or  have  they  seen  that  morning  star. 

And  gazed  upon  that  rising  sun. 
Whose  glorious  beam  shall  shine  afar 

When  rolling  orbs  their  course  have  run  ? 


POPERY  REPUGNANT  TO  THE  GRACE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

It  maj  be  assumed  as  an  undoabted  fiict,  which  few  Protestants  will  call 
in  question,  that  the  little  horn  spoken  of  bj  Daniel,  the  mjstery  of 
iniqoitjr  referred  to  by  Paul,  and  the  beast  which  John  beheld  arising  out 
of  the  sea,  are  ail  descriptive  of  the  same  power,  and  that  the  only  one 
to  which  they  are  applicable  is  that  of  the  Roman  Antichrist.  And 
whether  we  consider  the  system  of  Popery,  in  the  light  of  the  distinct 
and  particular  expressions  employed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  bis  descrip- 
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tions  of  it,  or  whether  we  he  able  in  some  meiisare  to  contemplate  it  as 
a  whole,  in  all  the  varied  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented  to  onr  Tiew  in 
the  word  of  God,  it  must  appear  as  an  evil  of  prodigious  magnitade*  and 
the  duty  of  holding  no  terms  with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ci  employing 
every  means  in  our  power  for  resisting  its  progress,  and  for  its  suppres- 
sion, must  be  manifest  to  all  who  have  any  dutiful  respect,  either,  to  the 
honour  of  God,  or  the  best  interests  of  their  fellow  men.  In  great  kind- 
ness and  condescension  the  Lord  has  told  us  before  of  the  tribulation  to 
be  had  in  the  world,  and  he  has  not  only  employed  many  general  and  in- 
definite terms  in  predicting  the  fiery  ordeals  to  which  hia  cause  and  his 
followers  w^uld  be  subjected,  he  has  in  many  instances  descended  to  very 
specific  details,  describing,  with  singular  minuteness,  the  character  of  the 
enemy,  the  particular  forms  of  his  evil  deeds,  and  particularly  of  those 
sufferings  to  be  by  his  instrumentality  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  God. 
How  striking  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  the  prophets  respecting 
the  Babylonian  captivity!  How  remarkable  the  denunciations  of  our 
Lord  respecting  the  judgments  which  were  in  a  little  to  overtake  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  In  reciting  the  awful  visions 
of  his  prophecy,  we  may  be  apt  to  think  that  Jeremiah  is  dealing  in 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  imagination  of  an  unhappy  man  ;  but 
comparing  his  productions  with  what  befel  the  land  of  his  people  in  a 
little,  and  with  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  Babylon, 
we  find  that  what  many  have  treated  as  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  a  morbid 
mind,  sadly,  and,  in  a  striking  degree,  literally  realized ;  and  the  present 
state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  is  such  a  fulfilment  of 
the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  before  he  left  them,  as  might  well 
confound  modern  infidelity,  and  compel  it  for  ever  to  hide  its  face. 

The  predictions  respecting  the  man  of  sin  belong  to  a  different  class 
from  those  relating  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  to  the  abomination 
of  desolation  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  referred  to  by  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  latter  are  predictions  of  the  punishment  the  Lord  was 
to  inflict  on  his  people  for  their  iniquity ;  while  the  former  are  prophesies 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  error  and  wickedness,  the  peculiar  form  these 
would  assume,  with  the  trials  and  sufferings,  resulting  from  them,  to  the 
Church  and  people  of  God,  and  bible  predictions,  are  all  equally  true,— 
the  prophesies  of  good  and  evil,  bf  sin  and  of  punishment^  are  all  true, — 
the  faithful  sayings  of  him,  "  who  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.**  But  the  truth  of  some  predictions  is 
more  manifest  than  the  truth  of  others.  And  in  general  the  clearness  of 
the  manifestation  will  be  found,  in  some  measure,  to  correspond  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  matter  predicted.  There  is  one  predic- 
tion which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it  has  a  corresponding  breadth  and  fulness  in  the  New.  But 
that  promise  was  so  important  to  our  fathers,  that  their  hope  of  salva- 
tion rested  upon  it,  and  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  so  essential  to  us  as  to 
form  the  foundation  of  ours.  <*  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
according  to  the  scriptures." 

Popery  is  the  greatest  evil  which  ever  has  arisen,  or  ever  will 
arise  m  the  Church  of  God ;  and  the  predictions  respecting  it  are  the 
most  particular  and  striking  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  prophecy 
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to  which  thej  belong.  The  fulfilment  of  these  has  unquestionablj  a  cor- 
responding pronainencj  and  minuteness  in  providence ;  but  we  have  no 
iaspired  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  these,  like  what  we  have  of  those 
which  went  before,  respecting  the  coming  of  Messiah.  The  character 
of  Popery,  as  it  has  actually  existed  in  the  world,  is  to  he  found  in  unin- 
spired history,  with  the  exception  of  what  Paul  says  about  it  <<  already 
working,"  and  some  such  brief  references.  The  past  existence  of  Anti- 
christ and  his  operations  through  many  ages,  for  he  is  an  old  adversary, 
are  to  be  found  in  history.  But  we  have  here  no  cause  to  complain 
either  of  the  want  of  information  or  of  uncertainties.  The  sources  are 
most  copious,  and  the  authorities  are  so  numerous  and  incontestable,  their 
testimony  so  harmonious  and  so  conclusive,  as  to  place  the  subject  in  the 
clearest  light  and  beyond  all  dispute.  The  history  of  the  Church,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  is  little  else  than  a  history  of  Popery,  and  the 
most  correct  accounts  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Roman  Catholic  writings  ; 
there  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  system  start  forth  in  so  bold  relief 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

The  peculiarities  of  Popery  are  generally  deviations  from  the  truth  ;^ 
and,  contemplated  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  g^eat  system  of  error  whose  natural 
tendencn^,  and  certain  effect,  if  cordially  entertained,  is  to  neutralize  the 
word  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  our  salvation, — to  convert  the  cup  of  the 
water  of  life  into  a  deadly  poison.  While  it  seems  to  admit  a  number  of 
truths,  it  may  be  said  to  explain  them  away,  to  set  them  aside,  or  to 
compound  them  with,  error,  so  as  to  neutralize  their  properties,  and 
render  them  utterly  unprofitable  for  those  holy  and  gracious  purposes  for 
which  they  were  primarily  intended  and  admirably  fitted  to  serve.  To 
exhibit  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  detail,  is  a  work  by  fieir 
too  great  for  any  article,  or  series  of  articles,  in  a  magazine.  But  it  is 
possible  to  fix  on  some  points,  to  contemplate  the  subject  in  some  of  its 
more  important  bearings,  so  as  to  deepen  impressions  which  the  more 
intelligent  have  already  got  of  its  evil,  and  to  communicate  some  sea- 
Bonable  information,  and  awaken  some  suitable  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  less  informed. 

Such,  as  have  acquired  any  acquaintance  with  the  Reformation,  know  that 
the  principal  mean  of  effecting  that  most  memorable  revolution  was  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  the  principal  weapon"^  of  that 
divine  panoply,  with  which  Luther  was  clad,  and  it  was  this  which  espe- 
cially proved  so  **  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 
And  this  fact  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  great  central  error  of  the 
Romish  system,  the  main  pillar  upon  which  it  rests,  is  her  doctrine  re- 
specting the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  acceptance  of  our  persons  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Otherwise  the  building  would  not  have  fallen  when  the 
Reformer,  like  Samson,  bowed  himself  with  all  his  might  and  removed  it. 
The  word  of  God  teaches  that  justification  is  by  faith,  that  it  might  be  by 
grace ;  and  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  certainly  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy ;  a  doctrine  which,  to  the  earnest  enquirer,  is  like  cold  water  to 
a  thirsty  soul.  To  grant  this  in  all  its  bearings  is  to  give  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  to  present  us  with  a  forgiveness  commensurate  with 
the  necessities  of  our  fallen  condition. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  most  artfully  corrupts  this  doctrinst  so  as  to 
change  its  nature.  She  professes  to  put  honour  upon  Christ,  and  his 
righteousness,  while  <*  she  goes  about  to  establish  her  own  righteousness," 
and  the  righteousness  of  her  deluded  votaries,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
ground  of  their  justification  before  God.  The  distinct  doctrines,  of  justi- 
fication, and  sanctification,  are  confounded,  and  the  latter  made  a  procuring 
cause  of  the  former.  It  is  maintained  that  Christ  died  not  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  ungodlj,  but  to  obtain  that  grace  by  which  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  merit  justification  for  ourseWes.  The  ^orious  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  satisfaction  for  sin,  by  the  one  o£Fering  of  himself,  is  sadly  impaired 
by  their  impious  pretensions  respecting  the  mass.  The  bible  teaches  us 
that  Jesus  nnished  transgression,  and  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  **  brought  in 
everlasting  righteousness,"  and  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  rejoice  in  this,  that 
he  **  by  one  o£Fering  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified ;"  yet  the 
priests  under  the  law  were  not  more  employed  in  o£fering  sacrifices  than 
the  priests  of  Rome  continue  to  be  in  professing  to  ofier  up  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead.  By  his  prayer  of  consecration  the 
priest  prepares  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  and  pretends  that  by  this  act  or  opta 
operatumy  bread  and  wine  are  converted  into  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of 
our  blessed  Lord ;  so  that  what  Jesus  did  is  made  to  I4)pear  as  in  a  great 
measure  the  work  of  man.  It  is  verily  not  without  cause  that  our  fa- 
thers speak  of  the  blaephemous  mass.  The  doctrine  of  the  mass  is  a 
doctrine  of  man,  and  the  offering  of  its  sacrifice  the  doing  of  man ;  and 
all  these  professions  of  honour  to  Jesus  are  positive  indignities  to  him 
and  to  his  righteousness,  by  an  indirect  substitution  of  the  righteousness 
of  man  for  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith. 

Besides  her  gross  errors  about  the  perfection  of  that  one  offering 
which  the  Son  of  God  made,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  he  gave  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit,  and  positively  assigns  to  the  doings  and  the  sufferings  of  fallen, 
sinful,  and  imperfect  men,  a  juxtaposition  to  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  For  such  is  certainly  the  amount  of  her  dogmas  respecting 
works  of  merit  and  supererogation.  There  is  here,  too,  a  most  daring  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  covenant  head  and  substitute 
of  his  people.  For  what  is  supererogation  but  the  surplus  good  works  of 
one  available  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of  anouier  in  the  sight  of 
God, — an  imputation  of  the  doings  of  some  men  to  the  account  of  others. 
And  they,  know  little  of  her  history,  who  are  not  convinced  that  Popery 
practically  attaches  even  greater  importance  and  assigns  a  higher  place  to 
her  own  honoured  saints,  and  to  their  fictitious  merits,  than  to  the  per- 
son and  work  of  our  ever  blessed  Saviour.  Besides  the  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  Church  of  Rome  professes  to  have  merits  of  her  own,  avail- 
able for  the  {>ardon  of  sin,  and  teaches  men  to  repose  their  confidence  for 
acceptance  with  God,  not  merely  in  Him  who  is  the  only  propitiation  for 
sin,  but  in  the  Pope,  and  in  priestly  performances,  and  in  countless  me- 
diators, human  and  angelic.  The  faith  of  a  Roman  Catholic  does  not 
immediately  rest  on  the  testimony  of  God,  contained  in  His  Word, 
but,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  his  confidence  is  divided  between 
Christ  and  creatures,  and  the  pardon  which  he  expects  is  looked  for  in 
a  very  different  way  from  the  simple  and  the  sublime  method  of  forgive- 
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neu  propounded  in  the  everlasting  Gospel.  Then  the  Papacj  arrogates 
to  itself  not  only  much  of  the  honour  of  that  merit  which  is  the  procnr< 
ing  cause  of  forgiveness,  but  also  the  giorj  of  dispensing  pardon  to  men. 
The  proud,  self-righteous  Pharisee,  maintained  that  none  hath  power  to 
forgive  sins  but  God ;  but  the  Romish  priests  profess  to  pardon  sin,  and 
call  upon  the  people  to  confess  the  most  secret  sins  to  them,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  forgiveness.  Instead  of  saying,  **  It  is  God  that  justifieth," 
the  poor  dduded  Romish  devotee  practically  says  it  is  the  priest  that  par* 
dons  my  sins,  and  it  becomes  me,  at  least,  to  give  him  a  part  of  the 
honour  of  my  justification. 

The  gospel  foij^veness  is  revealed  and  dispensed  in  a  manner  marking 
sin  as  a  heinous  evil,  and  awakening  in  the  mind  the  deepest  abhorrence 
of  it.  No  one  ever  sought  forgiveness  from  God,  in  good  earnest,  and 
actually  received  it,  without  entertaining  ardent  desires  that  the  principles 
of  sin  may  be  eradicated  from  his  nature,  and  without  being  prepared  to 
employ  the  most  cordial  e£forts  to  resist  every  temptation  to  commit  the 
«vii  and  abominable  thing.  Justification  and  sanctification  are  distinct 
privileges,  but  they  reciprocally  affect  each  other  in  the  exercise  and  ex- 
perience of  the  people  of  God,  and  all  their  attainments  in  the  reception 
and  enjoyment  of  forgiveness,  tell  most  effectually  and  successfully  on 
their  resolutions  and  endeavours  for  the  practice  and  possession  of  holi- 
ness. But  the  forgiveness  proffered  in  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  such 
sanctifying  influence  or  tendency :  it  panders  to  human  depravity,  in  the 
way  of  indulging  men  in  the  commission  of  sin.  Instead  of  hating  all 
sin,  and  resolving  to  abandon  its  most  fascinating  form,  although  it 
should  be  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye,  a 
man  may  not  only  cherish  it,  but  obtain  permission — for  so  an  indulgence 
may  be  called — ^to  commit  it.  The  Popish  pardon  is  something  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  is  communicated  through  the  redemption 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  its  effects  correspond  with  its  own  character. 
Professing  some  nominal  respect  to  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  in  reality  rests  on  good  works ;  it  is  a  device  of  Satan  adapted 
to  the  pride  and  depraved  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  all  its 
fruits  are  contrary  to  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see 
the  Lord.  Popery  has  many  external  attractions  to  the  human  senses ; 
its  magnificent  edifices ;  its  fine  paintings  and  statuary  ;  the  fas- 
cinations of  its  music  surpasses  all  to  be  found  in  Protestant  Churches, 
— but  the  master  attraction  of  that  system  unquestionably  id,  the  indul- 
gence extended  by  it  to  sin,  its  telling  men  that  they  may  continue  in 
sin,  and  promising  them,  on  certain  terms,  all  the  pardon  which  the 
commission  of  it  can  require.  It  is  evident  that  the  very  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  deeply  and  £atally  injured  in  every  case  where  the  errors 
of  Popery  exert  their  native  and  unrestricted  influence.  They  are  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  the  righteous  ways  of 
the  Lord. 

But  it  may  be  said,  how  is  it  possible  to  practise  such  impositions  upon 
any  endowed  with  the  understanding  of  a  man  ?  And  how  can  such,  pos- 
sessing even  limited  means  of  information,  believe  what  is  so  palpably  in- 
consistent with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  word  of  God  ?  In 
point  of  fiict,  the  dupes  of  Antichrist  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
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of  these  essentials  to  correct  thinking,  and  to  sound  discrimination,  aboat 
divine  things.  They  have  surrendered  their  freedom,  set  their  reason  and 
judgment  and  conscience  in  abeyance,  and  they  have  consented  to  commit 
their  bible  to  the  Church,  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  such  mutilations, 
and  receive  such  additions,  as  she,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  vrisdom,  may 
deem  it  proper  to  make,  and  they  hold  themselves  bound  to  practise  an 
implicit  faith  and  a  passive  obedience  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  regard- 
ing her  dictates  as  the  mind  of  God.  This  is  a  main  prop,  and  a  princi- 
pal mean  of  promoting  it,  and  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  by  which  it  is 
defended.  It  is  truly  amazing  how  such  impressions  can  be  awakened  or 
kept  alive  in  the  human  mind,  as  those  which  are  cherished  by  so  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow-men,  respecting  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  very  many  of  them  have  a  kind  of  conscientious  be- 
lief that  the  Pope  is  the  very  Vicar  of  God  upon  earth — that  the  Church, 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  just  as  infallible  as  the  holy  men  of  God  were, 
who  wrote  the  inspired  books  composing  the  sacred  volume.  This  su- 
perstitious veneration  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  hereditary  among  Roman 
Catholics,  it  is  communicated  from  parents  to  children,  and  from  genera* 
tion  to  generation,  like  the  hereditanr  tendencies  of  the  human  body. 
And  when  such  a  state  of  mind  has  been  formed,  the  whole  exterior  of 
Popery,  with  its  numerous  priestly  appliances  and  pretensions,  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  it.  The  extreme  splen- 
dour of  the  system  is  thrilling  to  the  senses,  and  there  are  so  many 
signs  and  wonders  confidently  talked  of,  such  beliefs  about  the  middle 
state  and  the  eternal  world,  and  withal,  such  a  vail  of  mystery  drawn 
over  the  whole,  that  the  poor  devotee  is  spell -bound,  and  none  of  us  can 
tell  the  hold  which  it  possesses  of  all  the  powers  and  feelings  of  his  ra- 
tional and  sentimental  nature.  He  is  contented  to  stand  aloof,  and  he 
dares  not  presume  to  call  in  question  the  very  things  which,  were  his 
mind  free  and  unfettered,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  his  strongest  suspi- 
cions. 

Would  such  an  one  only  draw  near,  and  could  he  find  his  way  into 
the  penetralia  of  the  temple,  and  had  he  the  fortitude  to  let  the  light  of 
divine  truth  shine  into  it,  and  to  look  with  his  own  eyes,  what  a  revo- 
lution of  sentiment  must  ensue  I  What  he  had  revered  as  a  mystery  of 
godliness  would  turn  out  to  be  a  mystery  of  iniquity ;  his  most  confiden- 
tial guide  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  deceiver;  and  the  pro- 
fessed pattern  of  holiness  upon  earth,  the  very  sink  of  corruption, 
and  the  most  productive  source  of  iniquity.  Professing  to  be  the 
only  true  Church  of  God,  she  is  in  a  most  emphatic  sense  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  and  while  she  arrogates  to  herself  the  only  authority 
delegated  to  men,  to  dispense  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  to  save  souls, 
the  whole  tendency  of  her  doctrines,  and  of  her  doings,  is  to  ruin  precious 
and  immortal  souls.  Instead  of  trusting  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
surety  righteousness  of  Immanuel,  the  only  righteousness  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  divine  law,  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  guilt  we 
have  contracted,  the  doctrines  and  the  instructions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  encourage  us  to  look  to  her  for  much  to  recommend  us  to  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  and  they  flatter  the  pride  of  our  depraved  nature,  by  telling 
us  that  we  may  do  even  more  than  is  required  for  ourselves,  and  perform 
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works  of  supererogation  available  for  saving  benefit  to  others.  The  pre- 
sumption of  such  doctrine  is  onlj  equalled  bj  its  pernicious  and  deadly 
tendencies  and  influences. 

It  is  most  presumptuous ;  for  it  is  a  daring  contradiction  of  that  God 
who  sajs,  *'  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour ;" 
and  it  IS  a  condemnation  of  the  sentiments  and  exercise  of  the  Church  and 
people  of  God,  as  propounded,  with  approbation,  and  for  our  imitation,  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Their  language  is,  "  We  are  altogether  like  an  un- 
clean thing,  and  all  our  righteousness  like  filthy  rags.*'  '*  Truly  in  vain 
is  salvation  looked  for  from  the  hills  and  from  the  multitude  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  Lord  alone  is  the  salvation  of  his  people.*'  How  daring  the 
presumption  of  creatures  who,  in  all  they  do,  come  shqrt  of  the  glory  of 
God,  standing  forward  and  professing,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  men, 
that  their  works  are  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High ;  and  how 
blasphidmous  their  pretensions  respecting  the  sacrifices  they  make  for  the 
sins  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  set  themselves 
above  the  word  of  God,  calling  upon  men  to  listen  to  them  and  not  to 
God,  and  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  their  statements  and  render 
implicit  obedience  to  their  laws.  In  this  verily  the  man  of  sin  "  ezalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,**  and  **  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  God  he  sheweth  himself  that  he  is  God." 

No  doctrine  can  be  more  fatal  in  its  tendencies.  Christ  cannot  be 
divided ;  his  righteousness  is  a  seamless  robe,  and  we  must  either  be 
entirely  clothed  with  it,  or  we  shall  assuredly  be  found  naked.  And  there 
IS  no  evil  in  us  more  necessary  to  be  mortified  than  that  legal  principle 
on  which  we  feel  and  act,  as  if  we  could  establish  a  righteousness  of  our 
own.  It  is  nothing  but  the  pride  of  our  depraved  nature  exalting  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  unless  it  oe  subdued,  and  we  be  saved 
from  it,  our  eternal  ruin  is  sealed.  For  the  entertainment  of  it  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  entire  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ  which  charac- 
terises saving  faith.  But  Popery  fosters  it,  there  is  nothing  so  feeding 
to  human  pride  as  its  doctrines  about  good  works  and  deeds  of  superero- 
gation. 1  hese  are  equally  repugnant  to  the  truth,  both  respecting  justi- 
fication and  sancti6cation,  and  their  mischievous  effects  upon  all  such  as  im- 
bibe them  are  beyond  all  finite  calculation.  Whether  we  consider  Popery 
in  the  aspect  it  presents  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Him  who 
died  for  us  and  rose  again,  or  in  its  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  of  man,  its  errors  are  of  the  most  daring  and  deadly  description, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  its  presence  and  its  progress  was  contemplated 
with  the  most  intense  emotions  and  the  most  ardent  deprecations  by  our 
fathers  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  and  Knox,  and  the  holy  men  of  these 
times,  trembled  at  the  destruction  of  souls  caused  by  the  errors  of  Popery 
wherever  entertained.  The  strong  terms,  employed  by  them  in  the  utter- 
ance of  their  honest  indignation,  are  too  harsh  for  the  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties of  the  meek  and  liberal  Protestantism  of  these  days.  But  such  as 
sympathise  with  the  old  views  and  sentiments  may  take  comfort  in  this 
that  they  are  in  unison  with  the  words  of  God  himself.  No  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Reformers  in  delineating  the  evils,  and  in  reprobating  the 
abominations  of  Popery,  surpasses  in  point  or  power  what  is  used  by  the 
righteous  and  unerring  pen  of  inspiration.     In  fact  no  terms  are  suffi* 
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cientlj  strong  for  the  adequate  expression  of  e^Us  so  diahononring  to 
God  and  to  destruction  of  souls.  The  nnmber  of  souls  poisoned  lo  eter- 
nal death  by  Romish  error  is  immensely  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
have  perished  by  all  the  other  evils  which  have  arisen  in  the  Chriitian 
Church. 

The  Protestants  of  the  present  day  have  great  reason  to  be  aahamed 
for  their  callousness  in  regard  to  this  <*  abomination  of  the  earth."  The 
manner  in  which  many  of  us  speak  on  the  subject  is  really  incompatible 
with  the  right  feeling  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  God  for  the  blessings 
of  the  Reformation,  and  inconsistent  with  the  compassion  which  true 
Christianity  breathes  for  precious  and  immortal  souls.  There  is  reason 
to  think,  that  no  Church  in  our  Protestant  land  is,  externally,  so  pros- 
perous as  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  may  well  fear,  that  in  the  holy 
and  righteous  retributions  of  heaven  Britain  may  yet  become  the  field 
of  Antichristian  triumph.  We  have  been  so  ungrateful  for  signal  mercies, 
and  so  regardless  of  solemn  engagements,  we  will  not  hear  what  Grod 
aays  in  his  word,  nor  regard  the  lessotis  he  reads  to  us  in  the  histofy  of 
Popery ;  but  he  is  declaring  <*  they  shall  hear,"  and  if  we  proceed  in  af- 
fording the  public  countenance,  and  promotion,  we  have  for  a  considerable 
time  been  giving  to  that  interest,  its  certain  triumph  will  be  no  more 
than  the  natural  result.  <'  Thus,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  consider  your 
ways.*'  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad  in 
the  earth,  when  it  is  so  much  occupied  by  such  errors  and  enormities  as 
those  referred  to.  It  surely  becomes  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  to  keep 
their  post,  and  to  be  firm  in  maintaining  their  testimony :  for  he  assured 
us  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  too  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  that 
he  is  peculiarly  jealous  of  the  part  CYery  one  of  us  acts  with  respect  to 
the  Man  of  Sin. 


SABBATH  PROFANATION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  COR- 
RECTING IT. 

That  Sabbath  profanation  is  increasing  in  Scotland  to  a  fearful  extent, 
will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  any  professing  Christian.  The  indif- 
ference manifested  on  the  subject,  by  those  of  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected,  is  a  circumstance  calculated  both  to  excite  grief  and 
alarm.  Thousands  who  rank  high  among  the  professors  of  our  day  do 
not  appear  to  think  that  there  is  any  great  criminality  in  many  of  the 
fashionable  and  prevalent  modes  of  desecrating  the  Lord's  day.  We  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  ways  of  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  forming  no  blot  on  a  person's  character,  would 
have  been  viewed  by  religioui  Scotsmen  as  indicating  an  entire  lack  of 
seriousness ;  nay,  as  leading  to  more  than  a  suspicion  that  those  who  in- 
dulged in  them  were  deeply  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  Truth 
is,  however,  unalterable,  and  amid  all  the  changes  of  circumstances  and 
habits  which  have  taken  place  in  North  Britain  within  these  forty  years 
— amid  the  railway-speed  with  which  business  and  pleasure  are  pursued 
— the  eternal,  immutable  law  of  God  stands  forth  threatening,  as  of  old, 
every  habitual  desecrator  of  its  precepts  with  everlasting  destruction. 
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We  pifypose,  in  this  papert  to  notice  a  few  out  of  the  many  ways  in 
wfaioh  the  Sabbath  is  profaned,  and  to  indicate  some  of  those  means  which 
ahonld  be  employed  for  checking  and  correcting  the  evil. 

The  Sabbath  is  profaned  not  merely  by  those  who  make  no  profession 
of  piety,  bat  also  by  those  who  claim  the  highest  Church  privileges,  and 
w1k>  have  their  claim  iustified  by  the  Church  courts  of  all  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  land.  As  we  proceed  in  our  enumeration,  it  may 
be  asked  scornfully  by  some,  and  ignorantly  by  others,-— <*  Do  yon  regard 
such  and  such  practices  to  which  you  refer,  as  being  really  violations  of 
the  fourth  commandment  ?  Our  consciences  do  not  accuse  us,  neither 
do  the  office-bearers  in  God's  house  accuse  us,  for  they  unite  with  us  in 
taking  similar  liberties.*'  Now,  we  again  say,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
worst  features  of  the  case,  showing  us  plainly  that  heart  religion  is  in  a 
rerj  low  state  in  the  country,  and  that  the  rising  generation  are  in  the 
wi^  of  being  trained  by  their  seniors  for  still  far&er  breaking  the  Lord's 
yoke,  and  casting  his  cords  from  them. 

The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Church-going  population  of  Scotland  profess  their  behef  in  the  per- 
manent morsd  obligation  of  that  day.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  unceas- 
ing bustle  and  anxiety  with  which  the  business  of  the  week  is  carried  on, 
forms  one  very  strong  argument  in  hebalf  of  maintaining  the  Sabbath 
rest  unbroken.  If  men,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  spend  almost 
c~^ery  hour  of  the  six  days  which  God  hath  given  them,  in  the  pursuit  of 
*forldly  gains,  then  the  Sabbath  ought  certainly  to  be  valued  as  a  rich 
lioon, — as  a  merciful  pause,  which  should  be  diligently  improved,  in  at- 
tending to  those  exercises  which  prepare  them  for  that  eternity  which  is 
fast  approaching  to  all  living. 

We  commence  our  notice  of  the  modes  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  pro- 
faned by  professing  Christians  in  Scotland,  by  saying  that  many  of  them 
do  so  by  engaging  on  that  day  in  their  usual  worldly  employments. 

The  fourth  commandment  expressly  prohibits  all  secular  labour  on 
Sabbath : — "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,"  that  is,  any  work  not 
necessary  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  day.  The  present  generation 
of  professors  have  sadiy  degenerated,  in  this  respect,  from  the  example  of 
their  ancestors,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Formerly^ 
among  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  all  manner  of  work,  without  doors  and 
within,  was  suspended ;  quiet  reigned  in  our  rural  districts,  and  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  external  decency  generally  prevailed  on  Sab- 
bath days.  Now,  however,  an  air  of  secularity  pervades  the  country,  not 
to  speak  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  children  on  the  streets,  the  rattling  of 
vehicles  with  parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  orgies  of  the  drunkard,  God*s 
day  is,  in  many  instances,  a  day  for  all  work.  This  is  mournfully  the 
case  in  private.  It  is  a  day  for  the  inspection  of  fields ;  for  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  cattle ;  for  the  work  of  the  dairy ;  for  the  cleaning 
of  rooms ;  for  the  balancing  of  books ;  and  for  the  preparation  of  feasts, 
either  to  the  family  circle,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  expected 
gueeU. 

Multitudes  also  follow  their  secular  employments  in  public  on  the 
Lcn^i's  day.  More  recently  it  has  become  common  for  hundreds  of  those 
who  are  regarded  as  among  the  steadiest  and  most  moral  of  our  popula- 
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tion  to  be  engaged  in  their  usual  labours  on  railways.  In  this  respect  we 
are  fast  following  the  example  of  the  Sabbath  desecrators  on  the  conti- 
nent. Upwards  of  800  trains  run  every  Sabbath  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  and  Scotland  has  her  large  proportionate  number. 
Steam  vessels  also  ply  regularly  on  our  seas  and  rivers,  employing  thou- 
sands of  labourers  for  gain  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  engage  them. 
How  common  is  it,  for  example,  to  see  advertisements  informing  us  that 
vessels,  with  goods  and  passengers,  will  sail  from  our  ports  on  Saturday 
evening,  thus  spending  the  ensuing  Sabbath  in  performing  their  voyages. 
The  post- office  functionaries  are  busily  engaged  on  this  day,  not  only  in 
the  transmission  of  letters  and  newspapers,  but  also  in  regularly  deliver- 
ing them  in  the  great  majority  of  our  towns  and  villages.  The  reading- 
rooms  are  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  while,  in  many  cases,  there  are 
apartments  in  the  taverns  and  the  dram-shops,  the  occupiers  of  which 
thus  regularly  follow  their  ordinary  secular  avocations  on  God's  holy 
day.  And  there  are  not  a  few, — and  these  professing  Christians  too, — 
who  can,  without  scruple,  enter  other  places  of  business  on  Sabbath,  and 
retail  to  purchasers  such  goods  as  they  sell  during  the  week.  And  here 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  difference  in  point  of  crimi- 
nality betwixt  the  various  departments  of  merchandise  and  labour.  Those 
who  sell  liquors  in  a  tavern ;  those  who  sell  other  kinds  of  goods  in  a 
shop ;  those  who  attend  to  railway  trains ;  those  who  form  the  crew  of  a 
vessel ;  those  who  pursue  their  journey  as  pleasure  seekers,  or  in  the 
character  of  a  commercial  traveller;  those  who  engage  in  literary  labours, 
or  who  enter  the  workshop,  or  go  to  the  fields  to  engage  in  servile  la- 
bours on  Sabbath,  are  equally  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  desecrating  that 
holy  day. 

But  we  proceed  to  notice  another  mode  of  Sabbath  pro&nation,  that  is, 
by  making  it  a  season  oftcorldfy  pleasure. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  profaned.  In  private,  this  mode  of  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  fearfully  prevalent.  Many  spend  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  a  state  of  mere  indolence  and  listlessness,  in  which  at- 
tention to  any  of  its  sacred  duties  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Others, 
although  more  actively  employed,  are  ^ually  guilty  of  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath  by  engaging  in  exercises  utterly  inconsistent  with  its  holy  character. 
Many,  for  example,  profane  it  by  reading  improper  publications.  The 
novel — and  it  mends  the  matter  very  little,  although  it  be  what  is  called  a 
religious  novel — is  preferred  to  the  bible,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  most 
eloquent  or  the  most  useful  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  The  newspaper 
is  also  found  on  the  tables,  and  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  church 
members  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  magazine  and  the  pamphlet  have  be- 
come so  common  a  part  of  Sabbath  day  reading,  that  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  branded  as  precisians  or  enthusiasts,  should  we  object  to  their 
perusal  on  that  day.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  scarcely  one  of  them, 
from  Chambers*  Journal  upwards,  is  fit  either  for  secret  or  private  read- 
ing on  Sabbath.  A  paper  may  occasionally  appear  in  some  of  the  deno- 
minational magazines  which  it  might  not  be  improper  to  peruse  on  that 
day  ;  and  yet  why  prefer  either  them  or  the  popular  brochure  to  the 
Book  of  God,  and  substantial  religious  publications. 
Letter  writing  is  Uke?r\%«  a  prevalent  and  crying  evil  on  Sabbath. 
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Necessity  and  mercy  letters  are,  we  shonid  think,  fally  as  rare  as  neces- 
sity and  mercy  railway  trains.  The  writing  of  letters  is  evidently  a 
species  of  secular  labour,  and  is  therefore  improper  on  the  Lord's  day. 
**  What !"  some  may  exclaim,  **  not  write  a  letter  on  business,  a  letter  of 
friendship,  nor  even  a  religious  letter  on  Sabbath."  We  answer.  No. 
Delay  it  till  another  day,  unless  you  would  commit  sin  by  not  writing. 
And  if  our  readers  are  solicitous  about  fixedness  of  heart,  and  freedom 
from  worldly  thoughts,  and  agitating  cares,  let  them  not  open  any  letters 
on  Sabbath.  We  do  not  commit  sin  by  refraining,  and  we  should,  if  we 
have  any  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  thing  proposed  to 
be  done  on  that  day«  give  the  advantage  of  it  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath. We  have  occasion  to  know  that  the  Lord's  day,  especially  within 
these  few  years,  is  much  profaned  by  letter  writing.  Should  any,  into 
whose  hands  this  paper  may  come,  be  in  the  habit  of  spending  any  por- 
tion of  their  sacred  time  in  this  manner,  we  beseech  them  to  desist  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  God's  glory,  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  connected  with  them.  How  conscience  hardening,  God  dishon- 
ouring, and  judgment  procuring  a  sin  must  it  be,  for  example,  in  one 
who  has  not  only  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but  who  goes,  of  a  Sab- 
bath evening,  to  pray  with,  and  teach  divinity  to  a  class,  after  having 
spent  the  afternoon,  while  his  friends  may  have  been  at  church,  in  writ- 
ing business  letters,  or  pleasure  letters  to  a  friend. 

Sabbath  walking,  for  mere  recreation,  is  another  way  in  which  that 
holy  day  is  grievously  profaned.  This  evil  prevails  to  a  lamentable  ex- 
tent both  in  our  large  towns  and  in  rural  districts.  Many  attempt  to 
justify  this  practice  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  they  are  chargeable  with  confound- 
ing things  which  are  essentially  different.  Their  plea  is,  that  this  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  conducive  to  spiritual  improvement.  The  question, 
however,  is  this —  Is  it  that  they  may  be  the  more  enabled  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  hold  communion  with  him  on  his  own  day,  that  men,  women 
and  children,  betake  themselves  to  the  highway  or  the  crowded  common, 
instead  of  the  closet,  the  Bible,  and  spiritual  converse  in  the  family  circle  ? 
We  should  think  few  would  venture  to  assert  that  such  is  the  ruling 
motive  with  the  generality  of  those  who  prostitute  the  Sabbath  by  walk- 
ing in  crowds,  and  in  talking  about  every  thing  or  any  thing,  rather  than 
the  one  thing  needful. 

Sabbath  visiting  is  likewise  exceedingly  prevalent  in  our  day.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  Christians  may  derive  spiritual  benefit  from  visiting 
one  another  on  the  lord's  day ;  yet,  to  use  the  very  mildest  terms,  why 
run  the  risk  of  being  tempters  to  each  other  by  indulging  in  improper 
conversation  ?  Why  not  spend  the  sacred  time  in  the  bosom  of  our  own 
families  when  attendance  on  public  worship  is  over.  At  the  same  time 
it  might  be  highly  beneficial  were  our  **  young  men  from  home*'  to  as- 
semble in  the  vestries  of  our  city  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  devotional 
exercises,  either  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  Sabbath.  Well  disposed 
heads  of  families  will  find  their  hands  full  with  other  and  more  necessary 
work  during  these  portions  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Both  the  young 
and  the  old  would  give  evidence  of  loving  the  Lord's  day  and  its  exer- 
cises, were  they  found  more  generally,  than,  alas,  they  are,  attending  upon 
the  Fellowship  Meetings  during  the  other  days  of  the  week.  With  regard 
to  the  Sabbath  visiting  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
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which  that  day  is  desecrated,  we  have  to  remark  that  it  is  very  frequently 
connected  with  what  are  called  <'  Sunday  parties,**  for  the  purposes  of 
feasting  and  conversation.  These  it  may  be  ^d  are  composed*  for  the 
mo«t  part,  of  select  friends — fellow  professors  of  religion,  and  formed  only 
after  '*  Divine  service"  Such  parties  are,  nevertheless,  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  and  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  Lord's  day.  In 
addition  to  the  open  violation  of  the  seventh-day  rest,  which  is  necessarily 
connected  with  preparations  for  guests — the  labour  of  servants,  and  the 
earthly  aspect  which  every  thing  in  the  dwelling  must  assume — it  ia  evi- 
dent that  the  design  of  such  assemblages,  amongst  any  of  the  orders  of 
society,  is  not  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  All  snch  meetings  of 
friends  on  this  day  are  positively  unlawful. 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  have  marked  two  phrases  in  capitals  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  them.  The  first  is  highly  improper,  although 
we  are  norry  to  say  that  it  is  in  common  use  even  amongst  religionists  of 
the  strictest  sort.  This  word — Sunday— does  not  express  the  idea  in- 
tended by  those  who  speak  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  under  this  appel- 
lation. Those  who  use  it  mean,  of  course,  to  direct  our  attention  to  that 
day  of  sacred  rest  which  God  has  set  apart  for  the  public  and  private 
duties  of  religion  ;  whereas  this  word  cannot,  even  on  the  principles  of 
correct  speaking,  be  employed  except  in  allusion  to  the  customs  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors,  who  set  apart  a  certain  day  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  Besides  God  has  given  the  day  a  certain  name» — Sabbath,  and  we 
find  Christ,  speaking  of  a  period  long  after  his  resurrection,  saying, 
**  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the  Sabboth 
r/ay.*'  There  are  other  two  names  given  to  this  day  in  the  Bible,  viz., 
the  First  day  of  the  Week,  and  the  Lord*s  Day.  The  first  of  these  has 
simply  a  respect  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  second  refers  to  the  honour  which  Christ  put  upon  it  when 
he  rented  from  the  work  of  redemption.  The  Lord's  day  is  emphatically 
the  Sabbath,  and  we,  in  giving  it  any  other  name  than  that  which  God 
has  given  it,  disregard  his  authority,  and  call  his  wisdom  in  question. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  change  the  names  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  for  they  may  be  all  traced  to  heathenish  customs  ?  The  answer  is, 
God  has  given  the  first  day  of  the  week  a  name  expressive  of  its  sacred 
nature,  while  to  the  other  days  he  has  given  no  names.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  <'  This  is  a  mere  quibble  about  a  word ;"  for  what  are  words  ? 
They  are  the  medium  through  which  ideas  are  conveyed  from  one  mind 
to  another,  and  they  are  properly  used  only  when  they  convey  the  idea 
which  they  are  designed  to  express.  Now  Sunday  does  not  express  the 
idea  intended.  We  might  in  the  same  way  change  the  names  of  other 
divine  institutions,  but  we  would  fail  to  express  the  idea  given  of  them 
in  the  Word  of  God.  How  unmeaning  and  profiuie  would  it  be,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Presbyterians  to  follow  the  fashion  of  many  by  calling  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  Mass,  and  the  other  sacrament  Christening',  There 
18  one  thing  more  which  we  would  observe  in  regard  to  the  word  Sunday : 
in  proportion  as  Sabbath  profanation  has  increased  among  professedly  re- 
ligious people,  so  has  the  use  of  this  appellation  for  God's  holy  day  be* 
come  general  amongst  them.  This  is  a  fact  which  Scottish  Christians 
would  do  well  to  consider. 
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With  regard  to  the  other  phrase — Divine  Service,  we  would  merely 
sa/,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  part  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  devoted 
to  Divine  Service,  and  another  part  to  what  is  not  divine.  The  whole 
daj  is  to  be  occupied  with  acts  of  public,  private,  and  secret  worship, 
**  except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy."  The  phrases  which  we  have  condemned  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  south,  where  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  also  in  England, 
the  Sabbath  is  no  Sabbath  to  millions,  except  during  what  are  called 
canonical  hours ;  af^er  which  the  hook  of  sports  is  virtually  opened,  and 
the  doors  of  the  ball-room  and  the  theatre  are  thrown  wide,  and  many, 
both  of  the  elite  and  the  refuse  of  society,  are  found  crowding  in  to 
defy  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  swift  de- 
struction. 

The  Sabbath  visiting  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  not  only  very 
general,  it  is  also  indulged  in  by  professors  without  any  design  whatever, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  of  promoting  their  mutual  spiritual  improve- 
ment. This  shews  that  instead  of  calling  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  and  honourable,  they,  in  effecf,  say,  what  a  weariness  is  it. 
And  yet  we  would  ask,  is  it  better,  either  for  soul  or  body,  to  congregate 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  talk  of  any  thing  rather  than  the  things 
of  God  ?  Is  it  better,  either  temporally  or  spiritually,  to  admit  neigh- 
bours into  your  houses,  or  go  to  their  houses  to  converse  about  worldly 
matters  ?  It  cannot ;  it  is  degrading  and  ruinous  to  all  who  indulge  in 
such  practices.  In  this  way  the  Sabbath  is  lost,  and  a  lost  Sabbath  has 
often  been  the  cause  of  a  lost  soul.  Our  souls  are  precious,  and  the  souls 
of  all  are  alike  precious,  and  no  liberties  should  be  taken  by  one  class 
more  than  another.  With  respect  to  the  keeping  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment there  is  no  person  or  class  excepted.  We  have  heard  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  a<>ked  some  of  his  hearers  what  was  the  reason 
they  did  not  visit  aim  on  Sabbath,  and  speak  about  worldly  and  trifling 
matters.  The  only  answer  was,  you  are  a  minister  And  is  it  come  to 
this,  that  none  except  ministers  are  bound  to  the  full  extent  to  remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  Keep  it  holy. 

Travelling  on  the  Lord's  day  for  recreation,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  friends  is  another  very  prevalent  mode  of  profaning  that  holy  day. 
Many  travel  on  Sabbath  under  what  may  be  called  the  flag  of  religion. 
This  is  very  general,  especially  in  country  places.  Some  have  a  great  dis* 
like  at  what  they  call  "  silent  Sabbaths,''  and,  therefore,  they  will  travel 
many  miles  to  avoid  the  weariness  of  a  Sabbath  at  home.  They  perform 
such  journeys,  not  because  they  think  God  will  be  displeased  with  them, 
trhoold  they  stay  at  home,  when  their  own  church  happens  to  be  vacant, 
but  because  they  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  walk,  if  it 
is  a  fine  day,  or  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  by  listening  to  some  new 
preacher,  and  by  talking  to  some  acquaintance  m  the  district  which  they 
visit.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  people's  motives.  Yet 
we  would  call  on  them  to  examine  their  own  hearts  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Divine  word.  Besides,  there  is  one  thing  which  tells  against  many 
such  persons,  riamely,  that  their  seats  in  their  own  churches  will  some- 
times be  empty  without  cause. 

(  To  be  continued  in  our  next. J 
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To  TUB  Editor  of  the  Original  Secession  Magazine. 

Sir, — Though  I  live  far  from  the  bustle  of  the  literary  world,  yuar 
magazine  baa  reached  me,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  remarks, 
suggested  by  the  articles  in  the  latter  numbers,  entitled,  **  Salvation  by 
Grace,*'  and  <*  Man's  Inability  and  the  Gracious  Power  of  God/*  Brouglit 
up  in  attendance  at  the  church  of  a  venerable  minister  of  the  stricter  side 
of  the  United  Secession,  I  well  recollect,  as  the  Sabbath  returned,  of 
travelling  over  a  high  mountain,  generally,  in  company  with  the  shepherds 
on  the  farm,  and  which  was  not  always  a  *'  mount  clear,*'  for  clouds  and 
mist  often  hovered  on  its  top,  till  descending  the  opposite  side,  the  Twetni 
stretched  and  winded  along  with  its  silvery  waters,  and  those  of  its 
numerous  tributaries,  glancing  in  the  morning  sun.  This,  to  my  youthful 
mind,  accorded  finely  with  the  practice  of  our  minister,  who  often  took  us 
up  to  the  **  exceedingly  high  mountain  of  divine  sovereignty,"  '*  with 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  resting  upon  it ;"  then  he  would  shew  us 
our  utter  sinfulness  and  depravity,  and  the  riches  of  divine  grace  in  its 
fulness,  freeness,  sovereignty,  and  irresistibility,  all  harmonizing  in  the  eye 
of  faith,  and  blending  in  sweet  unison  in  the  songs  of  the  redeemed.  This 
was  truly  the  clear  stream  of  the  water  of  life,  refreshing  and  fertilizing 
the  low  valley  of  humiliation,  while  not  far  distant  rose  the  rocky  pre- 
cipice, or  stretched  the  barren  heath. 

By  a  certain  principle  of  association  and  retrospection,  implanted  in  our 
nature,  I  was  carried  back  by  your  articles  to  reminiscences  such  as  these, 
and  could  not  help  speculating  on  the  marked  difference  in  what  may  be 
called  the  stamina  of  pulpit  exhibitions,  in  the  same,  and  in  other  churches, 
since  that  time.  Instead  of  the  faithful,  searching,  and  scriptural  views,  of 
disparted  generations,  we  have  now  in  general  something  soft,  balmy,  and 
flattering  to  human  pride :  Calvinism  dressed  up  and  diluted,  and  in 
many  cases  poisoned  :  the  doctrine  of  man*s  total  depravity  almost 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  God's  character  resolved  into  mercy  and  benevolence, 
and  man  enabled  to  merit  a  little  in  helping  to  save  himself^  so  that  only 
here  and  there  is  a  strict  orthodox  Calvinist  to  be  found. 

Now  I  suspect  this  result  does  not  exactly  spring  so  much  from  a  de- 
teriorated soil  as  from  defective  cultivation.  The  human  soul  is  not  pro- 
perly cultivated.  Like  a  field  badly  ploughed  and  sown  with  spurious  seed, 
the  weeds  spring  up  more  luxuriantly  than  the  grain.  The  mental  soil  of 
our  population  has,  indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  become  what  is  technically 
called  lights  in  which  state,  agriculturists  well  know  it  produces  weeds  moat 
readily  and  abundantly.  This  may  partly  arise  from  a  large  influx  and  im- 
portation of  English  and  French  customs,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking ; 
but  there  is  also  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of  cultivation  by  those  tlwt 
have  the  training  of  youth  under  their  charge,  from  the  heads  of  families 
up  to  the  occupiers  of  professorial  chairs.  The  depths  of  the  human  soul 
are  not  properly  ploughed  up.  The  understanding  is  not  enlarged  by 
having  right  and  scriptural  views  of  the  great  things  of  God'a  law  and  testi- 
mony presented  to  its  discrimination.  There  is,  indeed,  intense  polishing 
and  beautifying  of  what  is  utterly  corrupt  and  worthless  at  the  bottom, 
whence  noxious  plants  and  fruits  spring  up,  and  utterly  disappoint  the 
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labonra  and  pains  of  the  cultivator.  What  a  multitude  of  sermons  are 
preached  every  day  in  Scotland,  and  what  a  number  hear  them,  while 
every  town  and  village  has  its  week  day, and  its  Sabhath,  or  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called,  its  Sunday  schools,  and  yet  how  soon  are  their  lessons 
forgotten  I  How  rarely  do  these  scholars,  when  they  get  houses  of  their 
own,  keep  family  worship  in  them,  or  instruct  their  children.  And  how 
rarely  do  those  masters  that  still  maintain  the  old  system  of  Sabbath  instruc- 
tion, and  fiimily- worship,  get  domestics  into  their  families  that  will  pointedly 
attend  the  one,  or  listen  to  the  other.  Were  Bishop  Burnet  and  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  to  arise  from  their  graves,  and  enter  on  a  fresh  crusade,  to 
force  Poseyism,  on  our  beloved  country,  the  former,  I  am  persuaded,  would 
not  meet  with  so  many  peasants  tliat  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
learned  bishops,  neither  would  the  latter  have  to  complain  so  lustily  of  the 
plongfamen  and  shepherds  being  all  **  psalm-singers." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  popular  ignorance  of  a  portion  of  our  working 
population,  I  heard  a  servant- girl,  lately,  from  a  neighbouring  town,  who 
gave  herself  out  as  having  been  a  teacher  in  a  Sabbath-school,  and  who 
could  read  and  repeat  the  Shorter  Catechism,  in  a  kind  of  way,  by  rote, 
on  being  asked,  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ?  could  not  tell ;  and  on 
the  same  question  being  put  in  a  different  form,  answered,  "  Satan" 
though  a  slight  blush  covered  her  countenance  on  being  differently  in- 
formed. I  have  sometimes  seen,  and  often  heard  of,  servants  that  would 
regularly  keep  family-worship  in  their  masters*  absence ;  but,  for  many 
years  past,  I  have  not  met  with  one  of  the  kind,  and  have  heard  of  the  ar- 
gument being  used,  that,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  it  was  unnecessary, 
as  religion  rested  entirely  between  a  man  and  his  God.  I  am,  however, 
hr  from  saying  that  there  are  not  many  honourable  exceptions  to  this 
state  of  matters,  nor  do  all  that  have  knowledge  make  a  good  use  of  it. 
'<  Man,"  says  Combe  the  phrenologist,  **  is  a  progressive  being,  and  is 
constantly  improving  in  knowledge  and  virtue.*'  In  agriculture,  and  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  this  may  be  the  case,  but  as  these  progress,  religion 
and  morality,  in  too  many  instances,  appear  to  decay,  and  seem  in  danger 
of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  competition  of  busi- 
ness. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  why  else  should  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  railway  trains  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Did  our  Christian  popula- 
tion thoroughly  feel  the  sacred  character  and  superlative  importance  of  the 
Day  of  Rest,  they  would  unite,  as  one  man,  in  demanding  that  this,  the 
Palladium,  of  our  national  prosperity,  should  be  guarded  with  scrupulous 
care  and  fidelity.  In  former  times,  amid  more  ignorance  of  literature, 
science,  and  art, — with  more  superstition,  in  many  cases,  and  what  is 
called  narrowness  of  mind,  upon  which  a  certain  class  of  writers  are  so 
fond  of  ringing  their  changes, — there  was  more  genuine  devotional  feeling 
and  practice,  and  a  purer  and  sterner  morality.  We  have  still,  however, 
many  things  highly  encouraging, — much  active  benevolence,  many  bene- 
ficent institutions,  and  much  more  zeal  in  diffusing  the  gospel  than  for* 
merly.  Let  us  therefore  strive  that  rich  and  poor  may  increase  in  sound 
and  scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  act  upon  them,  that  our  national 
character  may  be  supported,  and  "  that  glory  may  have  her  habitation  in 
our  land.'*     I  am,  &c.  A  Layman. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  MEANS  WHICH  OUGHT 

TO  BE  USED  IN  ORDER  TO  PROMOTE  A 

REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 

The  revival  of  the  Chardi  is  the  Lord's  work.  Man,  how6Ter»  is  en- 
titled to  expect  this  only  in  the  use  of  God's  appcnnted  means*  It  is  mit 
enough  that  he  use  means,  he  must  use  sudk  means,  as  God  iuith  appoint- 
ed, and  promised  to  bless.  But  this  rule  is  not  alwajs  attended  to.  In 
this  country,  and  still  more  in  America,  there  are  persons  who  adTocate 
the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of  using  means  of  their  own  appcnntment 
for  attaining  this  desirable  end. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  these.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed means  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  wldch,  by  the  blessing 
of  his  Spirit,  are  quite  adequate  to  that  ead»  There  is,  therefore,  no  need 
to  invent  new  means,  but  to  get  the  heaven-appointed  means  effidently 
and  energetically  wrought.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  that  which  is 
most  honouring  to  God,  and  whatever,  raw  and  inexperienced  persons, 
may  suppose  to  the  contrary,  all  history  shews  that  good,  in  the  end,  is 
never  done,  but  often  much  evil,  by  deviations  from  God's  own  way. 
We  must  not,  even  to  promote  a  revival,  do  anything  that  is  not  in  itself 
right,  anything  that  is  contrary  to  the  submission  we  owe  to  God,  and 
to  the  chanty  we  owe  to  man.  We  must  not  teach  false  doctrine  because 
it  may  be  more  captivating ;  nor  must  we  withhold  the  truth  in  unrighte- 
ousness because  many  do  not  love  to  hear  it ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  men 
are  rational  creatures,  and  rdigion  a  reasonable  service,  and  address  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  feelings  and  passions,  as  if  the  mere  excitement  of  these  could 
bring  a  person  one  step  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  nor  must  the 
private  members  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  promote  a  revival,  come  out 
of  their  own  place,  and  usurp  an  official  standing,  and  go  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel,  without  either  a  call  from  the  people,  or  a  sanction  from  the 
presbytery ;  nor  must  we,  in  order  to  promote  a  revival,  go  forth  in  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  self-righteousness,  pronouncing  all  who  will  not  follow 
with  us  to  be  unfaithful,  if  they  are  ministers,  and  on  the  road  to  destmc* 
tion,  if  they  are  members  of  the  Church,  as  has  been  often  done  by  those 
who  wished  to  get  up  revivals.  Nor  must  we  give  way  to  a  harsh,  un- 
feeling, denunciatory  mode  of  speaking,  as  has  been  done  systematically  in 
America,  until  men  swooned  and  fainted,  and  displayed  every  antic  move* 
ment,  which  the  muscles  can  assume,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Essays,  lately  reprinted,  from  the  Princetown 
Review.  A  denunciatory  spirit  is  wery  natural  to  man,  and  in  religion 
there  are  many  who,  in  the  most  vulgar,  harsh,  coarse,  indiscriminate 
manner,  have  recourse  to  it,  not  only  against  open  sinners,  but  even  against 
those  who  give  fatr  more  solid  evidence  of  being  saints  than  themselves. 
This,  however  disguised  from  others,  or  from  Uie  persons,  is  fimaticism 
in  its  true  and  proper  nature.  Zeal  is  an  enlightened  desire  to  promote 
religion,  and  is  always  found  dwelling  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  En- 
thusiasm is  zeal  directed  by  imagination ;  fanaticism  is  z«ftl  mingled  with 
self-righteous  bitterness,  and  hatred;  and  we  mark  its  presence,  alike, 
in  the  Mahommedan  going  forth  with  the  Koran  and  the  sword,  in  the  per- 
secutor who  thinks  he  does  God  service  when  he  is  burning  the  bodies  of 
bi8  saints,  and  in  the  reWgioiu&x,  ^wYvo  \\l\t^  Vv;^  \&  doin^,  a  still  holier  ser- 
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▼ice,  when,  in  the  name  of  a  more  than  ordinary  piety,  be  endeaToars  to 
murder  the  characters,  and  roin  the  utefblneee,  of  all,  whether  ministers 
or  others,  who  will  not  follow  with  him,  by  prononncing  over  them  his 
presomptnoDS  anathemas. 

If  we  woald  have  a  revival,  we  must  seek  it  both  by  scriptural  means 
and  in  a  scriptural  spirit.  The  bible  contains  the  most  exciting  of  all 
truthS}  but  it  is  the  <»dmest,  the  most  tranquil,  the  least  agitating  of  all 
books,  in  its  spirit.  And  we  ought  never,  even  iu  order  to  promote  a  re- 
vival, to  shape  our  conduct  in  an  ostentatbns,  bustling,  excited,  and  fer- 
menting spirit,  which  every  one  must  see  and  feel  to  be  quite  different 
from  the  calm,  benign,  and  tranquil  spirit  of  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John, 
and  still  more  so  of  him  on  whom  **  the  Spirit  descended  and  sat  as  a 
dove."  We  are  to  look  for  a  revival  in  the  use  of  God's  appointed 
means.  Ministers  are  to  do  so,  by  making  full  proof  of  their  ministry, 
by  preaching  the  word  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  proclaiming  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  the  fall  and  redemption,  reproving,  rebuking,  exhort- 
ing, and  warning  every  man,  and  aiming  to  do  this  in  the  serious,  grave, 
calm,  benignant,  compassionate,  merciful,  and  bumble  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Members  of  the  Church  should  seek  to  promote  a  revival,  not 
by  despising  the  means  which  God  hath  appointed ;  not  by  assuming  that 
they  have  more  religion,  and  more  sense,  and  more  capacity,  every  way,  to 
determine  how  to  proceed,  than  all  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies  of 
divines,  and  more  particularly  then  their  own  religious  teachers.  It  is  not 
a  good  sign  of  persons  when  they  think,  and  say,  that  they  are  wiser,  and 
holier,  and  better  than  all  others,  even  than  the  most  eminent  and  experi- 
enced Christians.  There  is  a  lack,  not  merely  of  the  humility  of  religion 
in  this,  there  is  a  prodigious  lack  of  common  sense,  and  no  apology  must 
be  sustained  for  any  course  of  action  founded  on  such  principles.  It  was 
said  of  old  to  a  king,  "  It  appertaineth  not  to  thee,  O  king,  to  burn  in- 
cense ;*'  and  in  like  manner,  *'  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  key 
of  doctrine,  and  the  key  of  discipline,  appertain  not  to  the  members  of  the 
Church,  but  to  those  office-bearers  which  God  hath  appointed,  and  it  is 
wrong  in  the  members  of  the  Church,  even  in  order  to  promote  a  revival, 
presumptuously  to  install  themselves  in  this  sacred  office,  before  they  get 
a  regular  call  both  from  God  and  man,  which  others  can  see  as  well  as 
themselves. 

If  the  members  of  the  Church  would  have  a  real  and  genuine  revival, 
let  them  cause  their  light  to  shine  before  men  in  their  own  sphere. 
Let  them,  in  the  first  place,  use  every  mean  in  their  power,  to  encourage, 
to  hearten,  to  strengthen,  the  office-bearers  of  their  own  church,  and 
their  own  congregation,  in  their  endeavours  to  advance  the  cause  of  Grod, 
by  punctuality  in  attending  their  own  place  of  worship,  by  earnest  prayer 
for  the  divine  blessing,  and  by  humble  and  cordial  co-operation,  in 
every  good  work.  If  we  would  have  the  **  street  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
laid,  and  the  walls  thereof  to  be  built  in  troublous  times,"  then,  as  of  old, 
every  man  must  *'  build  over  against  his  own  door.**  Let  every  one  be- 
come a  home  missionary,  and  begin  the  work  first,  and  carry  it  on  daily, 
by  watching  over  his  own  soul,  remembering  that  the  command  is  not, 
let  a  man  examine  his  ntighbouVf  but  '*  let  a  man  examine  himself." 
Let  masters  and  parents  do  all  in  their  power,  by  example  and  instruc- 
tion, by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer,  to  train  their  domestics  and  families 
in  the  nurtureand  admonition  of  the  Lord.    In  this  way^  the  i;iar«aU  \^  i.\^^ 
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covenanted  Charch  of  Scotland,  and  the  parents  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Secession  Church,  were  accnstomed  to  act,  and  hereby  they  gave  a  mighty 
contribution  to  the  labours  of  the  ministry,  hereby  the^  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.     By  keeping  entirely  within  their 
own  sphere,  by  cultivating  well  the  garden,  around  their  own  cottage, 
by  concentrating  their  influence,  and  propagating  it,  within  their  own 
legitimate  circle,  they  did  far  more,  fur  religion,  and  the  gospel,  than 
the  more  noisy  and  ostentatious  modes  of  modern  times,  ever  have  done, 
or  ever  will  do.      Nothing  would  do  more  for  the  revival  of  religion 
than  the  restoration  of  parental  instruction,  to  the  place  which  it  once 
held,  and  ought  still  to  hold.     Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the 
members    of  the    Church   may   contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel   and  yet  keep  strictly    within   their  own    sphere.      The    more 
mature  and  experienced  among  them  may  do  so,  by  meetings  for  prayer 
and  mutual  edification,  not  what  are  now  commonly  called  prayer  meet- 
ings ;  for  these  are  in  general  either  a  continuation  of  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  mixed  meetings,  where  gossiping  and  prayer  are 
mingled  together,  but  private  meetings  for  prayer  among  the  members 
of  the  church,  originating  in  the  desire  of  religions  fellowship,  and  con- 
fined solely  to  religious  purposes.     Besides,  there  is  a  wide  field  in  which 
the  laity  may  find  full  scope  for  their  whole  talents  within  their  own  legi- 
mate  sphere :  in  teaching  the  ignorant  to  read,  in  reading  the  word  of 
God  to  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  in  instructing  the  young,  and  particularly 
the  outcast  members  of  society,  who  have  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls ; 
in  these  and  other  ways  the  whole  time  and  energies  of  every  member  of 
the  Church  may  have  full  scope,  and  in  prosecuting  such  objects  let  no 
man  hinder  him  and  let  him  be  hindered  by  no  man ;  for,  keeping  within 
this  circle,  he  is  in  his  own  appointed  sphere,  and  he  has  God's  authority 
to  do  all  that  becomes  his  station.     And  if  this  silent,  steady,  unostenta- 
tious kind  of  labour,  be  little  known  and  little  noticed  by  the  world ;  if  no 
trumpet  is  blown  in  the  person's  praise ;  if  this  tranquil,  every  day  exer- 
tion produces  no  agitation,  nor  excitement,  it  is  not  on  that  account 
either  the  less  acceptable  to  God,  or  the  less  likely  to  be  useful  to  man. 
All  great,  and  useful,  and  benignant  operations  are  performed  in  silence. 
How  noiselessly  do  the  orbs  of  heaven  roll  in  their  exalted  spheres !  Not 
a  sound  falls  on  the  ear  from  the  motion  of  light,  though  it  moves  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  and  is  showered  down  upon  ns  with  exhanstless 
profusion !  The  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  harvests,  all  grow  up, 
silently,  noiselessly,  and  imperceptibly  I  When  the  air  makes  a  great  noise 
it  is  only  wind.     Even  thunder  is  but  the  meeting  of  noxious  clouds. 
The  great  and  salutary  operations  are  all  gentle,  benign  and  imperceptible 
from  day  to  day.     And  '*  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion."  The  temple  of  the  Lord  is  not  building  according  to  the  due  order 
when  the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard  upon  its  stones.     **  He  shall  not 
strive,  nor  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.*' 
Thus  Christians  may  be  acting  a  part,  not  less  useful  to  man,  nor  less 
acceptable  to  God,  because  their  labours  are  private.     And  we  again  say, 
for  persons,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  own  gifts  and  graces,  to  rush  into 
the  gospel  ministry  of  their  own  accord,  as  if  the  cause  of  God  would  be 
ruined  if  they  should  delay  till  they  could  enter  it  in  a  regular  way,  shew 
a  apirit  remarkably  different  from  that  evinced  by  the  men  whom  God  has 
most  honoured  in  all  ages.    TYi«\o'9«  o^  %q>3\%  m«j^  be  ^Itd  as  an  excuse 
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for  this,  but  even  onr  Lord  could  wait  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
before  he  entered  on  his  jpublic  ministry,  that  he  might  enter  upon  it  in 
an  orderly  way;  and  we  shall  not  suppose  any  one  is  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  his  love  of  souls  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Saviour.  Such 
conduct  is  purely  and  grossly  Erastian.  If  one  man  may  confer  the  office 
of  the  ministry  on  himself,  then  why  may  not  all  men  do  so?  Why  may 
not  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Session  assume  the  key  of  doctrine  ?  Why 
may  not  the  sovereign  he  the  head  of  the  Church  ?  If  all  who  choose  may 
enter  into  the  office  of  the  ministry,  then  there  is  properly  no  office ;  no 
distinction  between  lay  and  clerical ;  no  distinction  between  Church  and 
State ;  in  short,  the  right  of  every  man  who  chooses  to  clothe  himself 
with  this  office  annihilates  the  gospel  ministry,  gives  up  the  Church  as  a 
distinct  and  independent  society,  pours  contempt  on  all  the  contendings 
in  recent  and  former  times,  against  the  right  of  judges  and  magistrates  to 
assume  to  themselves  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  for  if  it  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  the  headship  of 
Christ  for  an  ordinary  man  to  place  himself  in  an  official  position  without 
a  call,  it  cannot  be  inconsistent  in  the  magistrate  to  claim  and  to  exercise 
the  same  functions  when  sitting  on  the  bench  or  on  the  throne. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  "  CHRISTIAN  NEWS." 

Since  this  sheet  was  finished  for  the  press,  a  copy  of  the  <*  Christian 
News,"  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Morrisonians,  has  been  put  into  our 
hand,  containing  some  strictures  on  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last 
Number  on  the  subject  of  Assurance.  The  writer  charges  us  with  mis- 
representing the  sentiments  of  the  Morrisonians,  to  such  an  extent,  as 
makes  it  evident  that  we  never  have  perused  their  writings.  This  would 
be  very  bad  conduct  in  us,  if  it  were  true.  But  is  it  true  ?  Have  we 
indeed  misrepresented  the  Morrisonians  ?  Or  is  the  writer  in  the 
<<  Christian  News  *'  propagating  a  piece  of  not  very  Christian  news  re- 
specting us  ?  Let  our  readers  and  the  public  judge.  The  following  is 
the  whole  statement  of  the  charge  brought  against  us: — 

'<  According  to  this  assailant,  the  doctrine  we  defend  and  inculcate  is, 
Confidence  in  our  own  faith,  and  not  confidence  in  Jesus." 

This  is  the  charge  brought  against  us.  Having  made  it,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  show,  by  extracts  from  the  oracles  of  his  school,  that  such 
a  tenet  is  not  held  by  them.  Is  he  successful  in  proving  this  point  ?  He 
is  perfectly  successful.  Are  we  asked.  What  then  have  you  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  yourself,  for  bringing  such  a  charge  against  your  opponents  ? 
We  have  simply  to  say,  that  we  never  made  any  such  charge.  We  do 
not,  and  we  never  did,  charge  the  Morrisonians  with  <'  defending  and  in- 
culcating confidence  in  our  own  faith,  and  not  confidence  in  Jesus."  The 
only  doctrine  which  we  laid  to  their  charge,  and  which  we  condemned  in 
the  article  in  question  was,  **  That  every  believer  must  have  assurance 
that  he  is  a  believer."  Among  other  objectione  to  that  doctrine^  we 
endeavoured  to  show  that  it  led  people  to  **  place  confidence  in  their 
own  faith,  and  not  confidence  in  Jesus."  The  writer  in  the  *<  News" 
has  therefore  charged  us  with  asserting,  that  the  Morrisonians  *'  defend 
and  inculcate,"  as  a  part  of  their  doctrine*  one  of  onr  objections  to  their 
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system.  He  cannot  distingnish,  this  newsmonger,  between  a  doctrine, 
and  the  objections  to  a  doctrine ;  and  hence,  because  we  maintain  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  M orrisonianism  leads,  bj  necessary  consequence,  to  sub- 
stitute confidence  in  faith,  for  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  he  charges  us 
with  asserting,  that  Morrisonians  **  defend  and  inculcate"  this  as  their 
own  doctrine.  That  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  must  be  quite  ap- 
parent to  everv  one,  on  considering  the  following  passage  from  our  last 
Number,  on  which  the  charge  is  founded : — 

<*  By  affirming  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  not  assurance  that  he 
is  a  believer,  the  new  theology  not  only  deviates  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  contradicts  the  experience  of  the  saints,  but  subverts  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  gospel,  by  suspending  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
upon  confidence  in  the  act  of  faith,  and  not  upon  confidence  in  the  object 
of  faith — upon  believing  in  our  faith,  and  not  upon  believing  in  the  Lord 
Jeftus  Christ.'* 

The  above  passage  charges  Morrisonians  with  teaching  that  **  no  one 
can  be  saved  who  has  not  assurance  that  he  is  a  believer."  Three  objec* 
tions  are  then  made  to  this  doctrine  which  are  illustrated  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  Essay.  It  is  objected  to  this  doctrine,--^rf  f,  because  *'  it  de- 
viates from  the  teaching  of  Scripture ;  second^  because  "  it  contradicts 
the  experience  of  the  saints ;  *'  thirds  because  it  necessarily  implies  a 
"  suspending  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  upon  confidence  in  the  act  of 
faith,  and  not  upon  confidence  in  the  object  of  faith.**  In  charging  us 
with  affirming  that  the  Morrisonians  defend  and  inculcate  confidence  in 
the  act  of  faith,  and  not  confidence  in  Jesus,  the  writer  has  evidently  mis- 
taken our  third  ohfection^  to  the  Morrisonian  doctrine  about  assurance, 
for  our  statement  of  that  doctrine  itself.  He  might  as  well  have  stated 
that  we  maintained  that  the  Morrisonians  inculcate  that  men  ought 
(« to  deviate  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture,"  and  that  they  ought  to 
<<  contradict  the  experience  of  the  saints ; "  he  might  have  done  this, 
with  as  much  truth,  as  when  he  alleges  that  we  have  charged  them 
<*  with  inculcating  confidence  in  faith  and  not  in  Jesus.'*  We  charge 
all  these  three,  equally,  upon  them,  as  necessary  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine that  *<  every  believer  must  have  assurance,"  and  they  can  try  and 
show  that  these  consequences  are  not  legitimate  as  soon  at  they  pfease ; 
but  it  is  really  too  bad  to  take  one  of  our  objections  to  their  system, 
and  coolly  affirm  that  we  falsely  charge  them  with  **  inculcating  and  de- 
fending it  as  a  part  of  truth."  The  paper  on  which  we  are  commenting 
is  written  from  «•  the  watch-tower,"  and  as  the  writer  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly honest,  the  mists  around  his  watch-tower  must  have  been  dread- 
fully thick,  and  his  own  lights  must  have  been  glimmering  in  exceeding 
dimness,  the  watchman  must  have  been  fully  half  asleep,  when  he  wrote 
the  article,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen,  at  once,  the  difference  between 
a  doctrine  and  the  objection  to  it ;  for  if  the  watchman  was  awake,  his 
eyes  niust  be  so  dim  that  we  should  think  none  will  derive  benefit  from 
his  guidance,  unless  it  be  the  blind,  and  those  who  cannot  distinguirii  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left.  As  to  the  reasoning  contained 
in  this  article,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word  in  reply.  It  would 
argue  a  cruelty,  of  which  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  incapable,  if  we 
should  lift,  so  much  as  our  little  finger  against  anything  of  so  tender  and 
deiicate  a  nature. 
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EuROPB. — Fnno«.  BdigiomM  Ammtet' 
Mmrim  of  Paris.  The  aBniTernrj  nuMtingt 
of  the  TarloaB  nligiooi  tocieties  In 
France,  having  for  their  object  the  tpread 
of  the  gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad* 
were  held  at  usual  this  season  in  Paris 
■radi  about  the  same  time  with  the  May 
Meetings  of  London,  to  which,  in  many^ 
respects,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
Of  these  societies,  according  to  the 
accounts  furnished  in  SvanptKeal  CArts- 
Umdom^  there  are  no  less  than  ten — the 
ReHgiotts  Tract  Society,  the  ETangeKeal 
Society  of  France,  the  Society  of  Eran* 
gelioal  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  the 
French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Prissary 
Instruction  in  France,  the  Deaconess' 
Institution,  the  Society  for  the  General 
Interests  of  French  Protestantism,  the 
Protestant  Central  Society,  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  Society,  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Reports  of  the  various 
societies  were  read  by  their  respective 
secretaries,  containing  interesting  intelli- 
gence of  their  proceedings,  but  shewing, 
in  the  most  of  them,  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  in  funds. 

Of  all  these  societies  perhsps  the 
BvtmgtHeal  SoeUtif  of  Frames  is  best 
known  to  the  friends  of  religious  truth 
In  this  country,  from  the  frequent  ac- 
counts given  of  its  operations.  The  de- 
ficiency in  its  funds  is  reported  at 
SS^OOOf.,  notwithstanding  a  strict  regard 
to  economy,  and  notwithstanding  also  the 
painful  reductions  which  it  has  effested 
In  the  number  of  its  agents — from  ninety- 
two  to  si  sty — in  order  not  to  exceed  its 
receipts.  The  report  of  the  Frtmch  and 
Fonigm  BSUs  SoeUty  wUitd  that  the  com- 
ndttee  had  sent  eight  bibles  in  the  Arabic 
language  to  the  celebrated  but  unfortu- 
Bate  ACrican  chief;  Ahd'el-Kader,  and 
the  aemben  of  his  ftunily,  who  are  no# 
at  Pmm,  ''All  around  us,*'  said  M. 
Schoeofeld,  the  secretary  of  the  Prcit§i 
ittui  BikU  SocUtf,  in  presedting  his  report, 
**-has  changed,  but  we  still  continue  to 
hftve  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties. 
The  great  work  of  the  Society  has  again 
risen  in  importance.  We  live  in  times 
when  H  Is  necessary,  so  to  speak,  to  pave 
France  with  bibles.     Let  all  who  love 


the  gospel  and  their  country  come  to  our 
aid,  and  give  us  the  means  of  doing  that 
which  there  is  to  do."  The  committee 
of  this  Society,  it  is  fiurther  stated,  circu- 
lated  hut  year  S205  bibles,  and  4445 
new  testaments.  The  receipts  are  re- 
ported at  about  8S,00Ot,  the  eipenses 
at  18,000f.  ;  but  engagements  to  the 
amount  of  the  balance  in  hand  have  been 
already  entered  into  for  the  printing  of 
the  sacred  scriptures. 

Assombip  of  ProUttant  Delegates.  At 
the  same  time  with  these  meetings,  an- 
other of  a  very  important  ctiaracter,  and 
in  some  retpecU  albetlng  more  directly 
the  interests  of  French-  Protestantism, 
was  held  in  Paris.  This  was  a  meeting 
of  delegates  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  measures  >  for  the  better  or- 
ganisation of  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France.  At  its  fint  formation  the  Re- 
formed Church  In  France  was  essentially 
Presbyteriani  somewhat  similar  in  its 
system  of  government  to  that  which  was 
established  by  John  Knox  In  this  country. 
And  under  the  happy  Influence  of  this 
system  it  flourished  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  till  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  overturned 
the  whole  system  of  their  dlsciplfaie  and 
government.  Synodal  meetings  were 
attempted  sometimes  to  be  held  in  the 
southern  provinoes ;  but  the  civil  power 
pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  which,  in 
course  of  time,  rendered  their  decisions 
for  influence  or  authority  of  little  im- 
portance.  At  the  revolution  of  1769, 
Bonaparte,  the  First  Consul,  endeavour- 
ed to  restore,  In  some  measure,  the  order 
of  their  goyemment  by  the  law  of  the 
16th  Germinal,  Year  X.  (1808)  the  only 
law  under  which  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed any  measure  of  fireedom  in  their 
reHglous  worship.  No  provision,  how- 
eve^,  was  aiad4  for  the  meeting  of  their 
National  Synod  or  Assembly ;  and  even 
their  district  Synods,  in  the  space  of 
forty-six  years,  have  not  been  once  con- 
vened, with  so  jealous  and  distrustful  an 
eye  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Reform- 
ed Church  in  France  been  regarded  by 
the  political  authorities. 

At  length  the  revolution  of  Fehtuax^ 
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hMt  arrived.  The  principle  of  religioas 
freedom,  equally  for  all  parties,  was 
established.  Soon  after  the  proposition 
was  sabmitted,  and  an  assembly  of  Pro- 
testant  delegates  from  the  varioas  con- 
gregations of  the  Reformed  Church  met 
in  Paris,  simultaneonsly  with  the  religi- 
ons anniversaries  held  in  tliat  city  in  the 
month  of  May  to  revise  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitation,  restore  their  National 
Assembly,  and  establish  it  on  a  more  li- 
beral basis.  Considerable  confusion  at 
first  attended  their  proceedings,  several 
of  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
having  sent  five  or  sii  delegates  for  a 
■ingle  consistory  or  session,  the  churches 
at  a  distance  adopting  precisely  an  in- 
verse plan,  and  sending  only  one  delegate 
for  two  or  three  consistories.  This  dif- 
ficulty being  removed,  various  questions 
were  raised  for  discussion  in  the  Assem- 
bly. Among  others,  a  discussion  was 
raised  upon  the  connection  between  church 
and  state,  which  terminated  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution :  **  The  Assembly  eipresses 
its  opinion,  that  the  union  of  church  and 
ftate  should  be  maintained,  with  an  ex- 
preu  provision  for  the  dignity  and  liberty 
of  the  Church.*'  A  proposal  of  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  was  also  raised  and  issued  in 
the  following  resolution  :  *'  The  Assem- 
bly expresses  the  hope  that  the  ensuing 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  will  profit  by 
present  circumstances  to  endeavour  to 
unite  themselves  into  one  integral 
church/'  Measures  were  then  adopted 
for  regulating  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  next  meeting  of  their  Assembly,  which 
will  be  held  at  Paris  on  the  1 1th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Assembly  in  the  meantime  to 
consist  of  ninety- four  members.  Special 
services  are  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
10th  instant,  in  all  the  churches,  to  sup- 
plicate the  Lord  to  direct  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly. 

German  T Propoted  National  Evan' 

gelieal  Synod. — Propositions  have  lately 
been  submitted  in  Germany,  as  well  at  in 
France,  for  summoning  a  National  Evan* 
gelieal  Synod  to  organise  the  afiltdrs  of  the 
Church  in  that  country.  Against  this,  a 
remonstrance  hat  been  presented  to  the 
Berlin  Cabinet  by  four  members  of  the 
Halle  theological  faculty,  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessors Tholuck,  Miller,  Herzog,  and 
Huyfield,  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  said. 
**  lest,  at  a  time  when  all  the  relations  of 
chit  society,  and  with  them  tbe  ^%r)  {kvat 
principles  of  law  and  order  are  out  ot 


joint,  the  summoning  of  an  ecclesiastical 
deliberative  Synod  should  expose  the 
Church  to  the  imminent  danger  of  vride- 
spread  schiam,  if  not  ineurable  division. 
At  the  same  time  Dr  Klee  and  Pastor 
Thiele  (of  Silesia)  raise  their  voices 
through  the  organ  of  the  EvamgdUeke 
Kirehen  Zmitmp  asking,  in  tones  of 
mingled  grief  and  indignation,  **  shall 
then  the  oandlestiok  of  the  Evangelieal 
Church  of  Prussia  be  forcibly  disfdaoed?** 

TUKUcr.    SuaeofPreieHautism In  a 

letter  received  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Dvright  of 
Constantinople,  —  and  which  hat  been 
published  in  an  American  religions  jour- 
nal,— it  appears  that  the  present  aggre- 
gate of  Protestant  communicants  in  the 
four  Reform  Churches,  is  139,  of  whom 
89  are  connected  with  the  Church  at  the 
capitaL  The  number  of  Anninians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  aelnalfy  separated 
from  their  former  Church,  and  now 
openly  professing  Protestantism  in  Tur- 
key and  Syria,  is  reckoned  at  1007.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  nearly  3000  who 
are  known  to  their  own  people,  and  to 
others,  to  be  of  Protestant  sentiments, 
but  who  still  retain  a  loose  connection 
with  their  former  Churches. 

Froe  Chvreh  of  Seoiland^t  Miuion  to  the 
Jews, — Letters  received  lately  from  the 
agents  labouring  in  connection  with  this 
Mission  in  Constantinople,  contain  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  conversion  of  a 
Jew,  Rabbi  Jacob  Haijun  by  name,  son 
of  the  late  chief  Rabbi  in  that  city,  and 
the  very  severe  and  protracted  ordeal 
through  which  he  has  had  to  pass  in  re- 
sisting the  entreaties,  and  threats,  and 
personal  violence,  more  especially  of  his 
neighbours.  At  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Wingate  records  the  conversion 
of  a  very  intelligent,  superior-looking 
Jewish  lady,  Mrs  Grnnberg, — a  native  of 
Lemberg  in  Galida,— whose  husband  liad 
been  engaged  very  extensively  in  bnsineu 
in  that  city,  but  had  lately  been  reduced 
from  affluence  to  a  state  of  comparative 
dependence.  Her  gilts,  he  adds,  rightly 
directed  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  eminently 
qualify  her  for  a  female  seminary,  so 
much  needed  in  Jassy.  The  convulsed 
state  of  the  whole  of  Hungary  renders 
the  continuance  of  the  missionaries  at 
Pesth  and  Jassy.  in  the  meantime,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  danger.  The  cholera, 
too,  has  broken  forth  with  great  viru- 
lence, and  has  spread  alarm  everywhere. 
— FVes  Chureh  iHuiomary  Record, 
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Asia. — India, — MtttUmt  of  the  Fret 
Chweh  of  Scotland,  In  a  letter  to  the 
coDTODer  of  Ihii  mission,  Dr  Daff  of 
Calcutta  announces  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Goluk  Nath,  in  the  now  British  province 
of  the  Jullunder  Doab,  the  country  of 
the  warUke  Sikhs.  Goluk  Nath  is  an 
old  pupil  of  Dr  DufiTs,  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  the  greatest  affection.  In 
the  present  sphere  of  his  labour  he  hat 
become  connected  with  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  that  country. 
At  Puna,  the  Rev.  Mr  Mitchell  has  been 
called  to  mourn  over  the  return  of  one 
of  the  converts  who  has  long  professed 
Christ,  to  some  of  the  abominations  of 
idolatry.  The  other  converts  continue 
atedfatt ;  At  Nagpur,  the  Rev.  Mr  His- 
lop  has  been  honoured  to  receive  into 
the  Church  by  baptism,  two  Hindu  young 
men«  Apaya  and  Perunial,  the  former 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  latter, 
now  called  Benjamin,  about  eighteen. — 
Free  Chtrch  Mutionarjf  Record, 

SoHth  Seat. — Death  of  a  Rarotongan 
£vaji^«/u^.— Aperau  was  for  many  years 
a  consistent  and  jiseful  member  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  an  acceptable  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  judg- 
ment was  sound,  and  his  elucidations  of 
Scripture  truth  were  clear.  His  dis- 
courses were  always  full  of  Scripture, 
and  he  was  seldom  known  to  wander  from 
his  subject.  His  last  discourse  was  from 
Rev.  xiv.  13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
hearen,  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  &c. 
**  On  one  occasion,"  says  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pitman  of  Rarotonga,  speaking  of  his 
exercise  on  his  death-bed,  *'  our  conver- 
sation  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  re- 
generation :  *  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit*  His  attention  seemed 
rivetted  to  the  subject — he  asked  several 
important  questions,  and  as  soon  as  his 


mind  embraced  the  idea  I  wished  to  con- 
vey, he  was  completely  overjoyed ;  nor 
shall  I  soon  forget  the  instant  brightening 
up  of  his  countenance.  *  Oh  I  the  mighty, 
mighty  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God!  *  he 
exclaimed,  '  all  spiritual,  nothing  carnal  1 
spiritual  change — spiritual  food — spiri- 
tual clothing — spiritual  armour  to  con- 
tend with  spiritual  foes !  Ah,  teacher,  I 
fear  there  is  much  profession  among  us, 
but  little  of  the  real  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  soul.*  In  subsequent  visits,  this 
subject  was  his  delight." 

**  His  end  was  peace.  Finding  his 
strength  failing,  his  wife  asked  him  if 
his  heart  had  a  full  grasp  of  the  Saviour  ? 

•  Think  you,*  he  replied,  '  that  I  should 
be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  hold  slightly  one 
so  dear  to  my  sonl  ?  Oh,  no,  my  soul 
grasps  firmly  the  Saviour,  and  I  will  ne- 
Ter  let  go  my  hold — Hs  is  my  sure  foun- 
dation, and  all  my  desire.'  After  this  he 
seemed  to  hare  a  realizing  view  of  the 
glory  of  heaven,  as  though  looking  through 
a  small  aperture,  and  said  to  his  wife, 

•  Oh  I  it  is  indescribable  I* 

**  From  this  period  he  earnestly  de- 
sired his  dismissal  from,  the  body.  Just 
before  his  departure,  about  midnight,  he 
said  to  his  wife,  *  Aue  te  rekareka  e  I 
(Oh,  the  joy  I  Oh,  the  joy!)'  She  called 
in  a  neighbour,  a  member  of  the  Church, 
who  came  and  asked  him  *  if  all  was  welL' 

•  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied,  *  I  am  going  to  be 
with  God  and  Christ.'  They  sang  a  hymn 
and  prayed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
his  spirit  departed  to  that  Saviour  whom 
he  adored,  loved,  and  served  on  earth. 
The  next  day  we  committed  his  remains 
to  the  dust,  and  performed  our  last  and 
painful  duty  to  one  so  highly  esteemed. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  1  improved  the 
event  of  his  death  from  Numb,  xxiii.  10 ; 
'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,' 
&c.  *  By  his  fruits  '  he  was  known  ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  re- 
ference to  our  departed  brother,  that  he 
was  a  *  good  man,  '* — Mittionary  Chronic 
eU. 


DOMSSTIC. 


United  Obioimal  Secession. 

Mitiiont  of  the  Original  Seeetiion. — Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  Synod  of  Ori- 
ginal Seceders,  finding  no  opening  at  pre- 
sent for  establishing  a  mission  under  their 
own  superintendence  in  foreign  parts, 
have,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  part  of 


their  mission  funds  to  aid  the  Evangelical 
Societies  of  Geneva  and  of  Belgium  in 
circulating  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  by 
the  agency  of  colporteurs.  Three  of  these 
humble  labourers  are  now  supported  by 
them  in  this  work, — two  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Geneva  Society, 
and  one  under  that  of  Belgium, — who 
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have,  doriog  last  winter,  tent  reffaUr  re- 
ports of  their  proeeedingi  to  the  Miition 
Committee  of  the  Synod.  In  consequence 
of  the  machintiions  of  the  priests, — who 
are  erer  on  the  alert  to  annoy  the  per- 
sons, and  obstruct  the  labours  of  the  col- 
porteurs,— we  haye  been  requested  not 
to  publish  names;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  general,  that  they  are  men  of 
eioellent  character,  of  tried  integrity, 
and  sincere  piety ;  and  that  their  labours 
are  chiefly  confined  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium, where  the  population  is  overrun 
with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  supenti- 
tion.  ETcrywhere  they  meet  with  the 
utmost  opposition  firom  Uie  Popish  priests, 
or  cur^  who  industriously  seek  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  the  people  against 
them,  by  representing  their  Bibles  at 
falsified,  and  their  books  as  of  the  most 
pestilential  charaoter ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  menaces,  these  good  men  con- 
tinue, under  heary  discouragements,  to 
prosecute  their  unpretending  misiioo, 
going  from  proTince  to  province,  and 
flrom  house  to  house,  offering  their  pre- 
eions  warea  for  sale,  and  oceadonally 
dropping  a  word  of  spiritual  counsel  to 
those  whom  they  encounter ;  and  they 
generally  succeed  in  dispelliog  the  preju- 
dice  which  the  priests  have  created  against 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  disposing  of  it 
to  great  numbers  who  at  first  refused  to 
look  at  it.  The  journals  of  the  colpor- 
teurs, as  might  be  eipected«  are  little 
more  than  simple  records  of  their  pro- 
gress from  place  to  place,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  testaments  and  tracts  which  they 
distributed,  interspersed  occasionally  with 
little  incidenU  which  befel  them  by  the 
way.  As  a  specimen,  we  may  subjoin 
the  following  extracts :— - 

From  the  Report  of  H.  Y.  (colporteur 

under  the  Belgian  Society)    «*AtT 

he  was  sent  away  as  a  heretic    At  B 

he  met  with  a  tailor,  who  told  him  that 
in  reply  to  the  curb's  threats,  he  (the 
tailor)  had  said,  he  might  put  them  in 
execution,  and  depriye  him,  if  he  could, 


of  all  means  of  subsistence.  In 
village  he  met  with  a  man  who  told  him 
that  his  curt  had  sent  for  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  give  up  three  tracts  whieh 
he  had  bought,  and  bring  them  to  him 
that  he  might  bum  them;  and  that  he 
had  refused,  aaying,  he  had  fire  at  home 
if  he  wished  to  bum  the  books. 

From  Report  of  H— >  colporteur 
under  the   Geneva  Society.      **  March 

1648.     St  C .     We  have  had  some 

edifying  meetings.  We  had  a  dispute 
with  a  fknatical  Papist.  After  havfaig 
condemned  several  of  the  errors  of  his 
Church  firom  the  Word  of  God,  we  came 
to  **  the  seven  saeramenta"  of  Rome,  and 
what  we  were  not  before  aware  of,  he 
maintained  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament 
by  quoting  Eph.  ▼.  8S,  f^om  the  version 
of  De  Saoy,  which  runs  thus :— <*  This  is 
a  great  sacrament,  I  say,  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  Church.*'  We  thanked  him 
for  pointing  out  to  us  this  additional  fid- 
sifioation  in  the  Catholic  Tcrsion.     At 

M the   schoolmaster    expressed  a 

strong  desire,  for  himself  and  the  members 
of  Council,  to  have  an  evangelical  minis- 
ter in  place  of  their  cure;  bat  I  must  say 
that  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  infi- 
dels, and  are  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.  At  V.  vre 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  Catho- 
lic converted  to  the  Lord  by  means  of  a 
work  of  Drelincourt,  left  him  by  one  of 

his  relatives.     A  man  of  Y came  to 

speak  to  me,  and  expressed  his  ardent 
desire,  and  that  of  many  heads  of  families 
in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  evangelical  worship,  that  they 
might  serve  the  true  God  openly  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

We  intended  to  have  given  more 
lengthened  extracts;  but  our  space  re- 
quires us  to  break  off  abruptly.  The  Sy- 
nod's Committee  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  Home  Mission  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church,  with  the  view  of  devot* 
ing  part  of  the  funds  to  the  support  of 
Bible  schools  in  that  benighted  country. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Kirkintilloch,  on  Wednesday,  4th  June,  the  Rev.  James  Gbat  of  Brechin, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  ministry.  Mr  Gbat  had 
been  for  a  number  of  years  father  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  and  was 
regarded  by  its  office-bearers  and  members  with  profound  veneration  and  affection. 
We  expect  to  be  enabled  to  lay  a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr  Gbat  before  our 
readers  in  a  future  number. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  from  Scripture  than  this,  that  the  reviTal  of 
the  Church  must  come  from  God.  The  whole  Bible  is  saturated  with 
this  idea.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  denj,  in  the  face  of  day,  that  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  light,  as  to  deny  that  the  Lord  is  the  sole  source  of 
that  light  which  is  the  life  of  men.  The  Bible  will  not  only  reqnire  to  be 
newly  translated,  it  will  require  to  be  transmuted,  transfigured,  trans- 
formed :  the  very  soul  of  it  must  be  taken  away,  before  we  can  get  nd  of 
the  idea  that  Grod  is  the  source  of  all  yital  energy.  It  is  expressed  in 
eTery  yariety  of  form,  by  promises,  by  predictions,  by  direct  assertions* 
and  by  ascriptions  of  praise : — '<  I  will  open  riyers  in  high  places  and 
fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  yalleys  ;  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool 
of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of  water.  I  will  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle  and  the  oil  tree ;  I  will 
set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and  the  pine  and  the  box  together,  that  they 
may  see,  and  know,  and  understand  together,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it."  *'  Sing,  0  ye 
heayens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ;  break  forth  into  singing,  ye  moun- 
tains, 0  forest,  and  eyery  tree :  for  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob  and 
glorified  himself  in  Israel."  *'  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song :  for  he 
hath  done  maryellous  things ;  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  hath  got- 
ten him  the  yictory.  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salyation,  his 
righteousness  hath  he  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  He 
hath  remembered  his  mercy  and  his  truth  towards  the  house  of  Israel : 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salyation  of  our  God."  These 
are  but  a  scanty  sample  of  the  passages,  in  which  we  are  taught,  to  look 
to  the  Lord  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams  of  the  Church's 
life  proceed,  and  from  which  it  is  to  flow  from  age  to  age,  and  to  spread 
from  land  to  land. 

We  should  also  keep  it  aliye  as  a  most  important  principle,  that  the 
Lord  is,  at  all  times,  able  to  reviye  his  own  work.  When  we  look  along 
the  line  of  the  Church's  past  history,  we  see  an  extended  series  of  great 
and  godlike  deliyerances,  of  marked  and  memorable  reyivals,  and  these 
■niformly  coming  in  unexpected  seasons,  and  by  most  unlikely  means. 
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With  the  record  of  these  in  our  hands,  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
uninspired  history  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  very  sinful  in  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  Lord  can  revive  his  Church  once  more.  The  Church  may 
be  rent  by  divisions,  and  deformed  by  corruptions  ;  a  wide-spread  stupor 
may  have  infected  her;  secularity,  and  indifference,  and  every  form  of  evil 
may  threaten  her  prosperity ;  and  who  shall  change  all  this  ?  Who 
shs^l  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  grave  of  truth,  and  let  her  arise  in  her 
might  and  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  ?  Who  shall  unite  these 
scattered,  disjointed,  alienated  and  embittered  sections  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  polluted  atmosphere  can  be  purified,  and  that  the  clear  air,  and 
the  sweet  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  rain,  and  dew,  of  grace  and  truth,  shall 
ever  again  descend  on  the  earth  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  a  time  shall  come  when  Christianity  shall  have  as 
much  power  as  she  had  in  that  memorable  Pentecostal  era,  when  the  con- 
verts, under  a  single  sermon,  were  numbered  by  thousands  ?  **  With  man, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  thing  are  possible/'  It  is  very 
sinful,  we  have  said,  to  doubt  this,  after  what  God  has  already  done. 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  fell  into  doubts,  precisely  similar,  and  brought 
upon  themselves  displeasure  and  punishments  Notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  things  which  God  had  done  for  them,  whenever  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose,  they  spake  and  acted  as  if  all  he  had  done  formerly  was  no- 
thing : — "  They  sinned  against  him,  and  provoked  the  most  High  in  the 
wilderness.  And  they  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for 
their  lust.  Yea  they  spake  against  God :  they  said  can  God  furnish  a 
table  in  the  wilderness?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters 
gushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed ;  but  can  he  give  bread  also  ? 
Can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?  Therefore  the  Lord  heard  this  and 
was  wroth  :  so  a  fire  was  kindled  against  Jacob,  and  anger  also  came  up 
against  Israel,  because  they  believed  not  in  God  and  trusted  not  in  his  sal- 
vation/' Let  us  not  fall  into  the  same  error.  We  speak  of  the  wonders 
done  by  God  of  old,  of  the  wonderful  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  the 
wonderful  deliverance  from  Babylon,  and  the  wonderful  deliverance  at 
the  Reformation,  and  the  wonderful  deliverance  at  the  Revolution :  we 
speak  of  these  deliverances,  and  in  so  doing  we  do  well,  for  one  of  the 
streams  of  the  river  of  life  flows  along  the  channel  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory, and  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  that  channel  wide  open  as  well  as  the 
channel  of  doctrine.  But  while  we  speak  of  the  deliverances  of  old,  let 
us  not,  when  we  look  around,  say  there  is  no  hope  of  truth  being  main- 
tained, no  hope  of  the  Church  being  revived.  Let  us  remember  that 
while  no  faith  is  necessary  in  order  to  believe  what  is  past,  it  is  peculiarly 
shewn  in  a  steady  confidence  in  God  respecting  the  present  and  the 
future.  '*  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  saints,"  to  believe  that 
he  is  able  to  manage  all  in  our  day  as  he  has  managed  all  in  the  times 
that  are  gone :  to  do  this  even  when  the  cause  of  God  is  low,  when  its 
enemies  are  many,  when  the  obstacles  to  its  ascendancy  are  numerous, 
and  great,  and  increasing,  when  the  current  is  evidently  setting  in,  with 
great  power,  in  an  opposite  direction,  when  the  stream  of  tendency  is 
drifting  our  generation  away  from  the  past,  and  driving  her  onwards  to  a 
future  which  resembles  a  sea  whose  boundaries  are  unknown. 

Want  of  faith  is  one  cause  of  want  of  success  in  the  Church :  «  said  I 
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not  unto  you  if  ye  believed  ye  would  see  the  glory  of  God."  We  read 
that  in  some  places  our  Saviour  <<  could  do  no  mighty  works  because  of 
their  unbelief;*'  from  which  we  may  gather  that  where  men  do  not  honour 
God  with  their  faith,  he  will  not  honour  them  by  exertions  of  his  gra- 
cious power  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a  token  for  good,  when  the  Lord's 
people  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  public  cause,  and,  when  it  is  low, 
earnestly  long  for  its  revival.  As  the  God  of  Creation,  and  Providence, 
he  has  implanted  instincts  in  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  which  are 
found  exactly  to  harmonise  with  the  divinely  established  divisions  of  time, 
BO  that  they  always  manifest  themselves  at  a  given  season.  <<  Yea  the 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming."  In  like  manner 
God  has  implanted  holy  instincts  in  the  bosom  of  his  children,  which,  in 
obedience  to  laws  too  high  for  human  comprehension,  are  found  to  har- 
monise with  the  mighty  cycles  of  his  providence,  and  to  manifest  them- 
selves strongly  at  those  seasons  when  great  works  are  to  be  done.  It  is 
a  sign  that  God  is  about  to  appear  for  the  deliverance  of  his  Church 
when  he  causes  his  people  to  feel  for  her  an  affection  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intensity,  and  stirs  them  up  to  be  earnest  in  prayer  with  him  for  her 
revival.  Hence  in  the  1 02d  psalm  it  is  spoken  as  one  good  evidence  that 
the  Lord  was  about  to  arise  and  have  mercy  on  Zion,  that  his  servants 
took  pleasure  in  her  rubbish  and  her  stones,"  that  "  her  very  dust  to  them 
was  dear,"  and  so  when  a  spirit  of  holy  zeal,  and  devotedness,  and  filial 
affection  to  the  divine  cause,  is  manifested  among  the  godly,  it  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  deliverance  and  enlargement  will  come  and  may  not  be  far 
distant. 

We  should,  therefore,  always  look  to  God  for  the  revival  of  his  own 
work.  We  should  continually  live  under  the  impression  that  he  is  in  the 
Church  by  his  Spirit,  and  we  should  rise  above  all  instruments  to  him. 
Even  in  this  evangelical  era,  there  is  far  too  little  looking  to  God.  Prac- 
tically, too  much  regard  is  had  to  man,  either  as  sinning  because  he  does 
not  revive  the  Church,  or  as  deserving  to  be  praised  and  lauded  for  what 
he  may  have  done.  If  both  of  these  are,  in  so  far,  right,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  both  are,  in  so  far,  wrong.  There  is  error  in  supposing  that  the 
low  state  of  religion,  is  in  every  sense,  and  to  the  full  extent,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  diligence  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  God's  servants. 
In  this  simple  manner,  some  of  the  hearers  of  the  gospel,  unhesitatingly 
decide  the  matter,  and  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  exonerating  them- 
selves, and  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  others.  Now  it  is  not  denied  but 
the  little  success  attendant  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is,  in  part,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  faith,  and  diligence,  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  but,  the  whole  teaching  of  scripture  leads  us  to  trace 
their  inefficiency,  to  the  withholding  of  divine  grace  because  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  land.  A  sinful  generation,  at  once,  produces,  and  is  punished, 
by  a  lifeless  ministry.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  people  up  to  the 
lusts  of  their  own  heart,  of  giving  them  up  to  be  seared  by  sensuality,  or 
blinded  by  self-righteous  sufficiency  and  vain  glory,  as  the  Jews  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  such  cases,  the  pure  gospel  though  preach- 
ed by  apostles,  and  prophets,  yea  by  angels,  will  be  without  any  notable 
•uccest,  as  the  example  of  our  Lord  abundantly  shews.     Success  is  de- 
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•irable,  and  do  good  man  will  ever  feel  comfortable  in  its  absence,  but  it  if 
neither  the  rule  of  duty  nor  the  test  of  fidelity.  Many  of  the  most  illns* 
triods  of  God's  servants  have  been  raised  up  to  be  God's  witnesses  against 
the  wickedness  of  their  generation,  and  thongh  they  were  successfal  in 
doing  the  work  entrusted  to  their  hands,  they  were  not  honoured  with 
great  success  in  converting  souls  to  God.  Witness  Elijah  I  Witness 
Jeremiah  I  two  of  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  And  were  they  less 
faithful  because  they  had  little  influence  on  others  ?  Did  it  not  rather 
constitute  the  very  acme  of  their  greatness  that  they  served  God  with  the 
greatest  devotion,  although  they  stood  very  much  alone,  and  seemed  to  be 
labouring  to  little  purpose  ?  The  shortcomings  of  the  gospel  ministry  are 
great,  and  these  ought  to  be  matter  of  continual  humiliation  among  them- 
selves, and  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be  incessant  in  prayer,  in 
their  behalf,  that  grace  may  be  g^ven  to  them  to  enter  more  and  more  into 
the  spirit  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  have  been  set  apart ;  but  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  truth,  nor  for  the  interests  of  religion,  indiscrimi« 
nately  to  attribute  the  low  state  of  religion  to  them.  Viewing  the  mat* 
ter  in  general,  and  apart  from  particular  cases,  it  is  more  accordant  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture  to  say  that  the  low  state  of  religion  in  the 
country  is  the  cause  of  the  low  state  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry,  and  all 
attempts  to  promote  a  general  revival,  that  do  not  begin  with  bewailing 
the  sins  of  the  land,  and  are  not  carried  on  under  the  conviction  that  the 
withdrawingof  the  Spirit  is  a  just  judgment  because  of  long  continued  back- 
slidings,  all  attempts,  that  do  not  proceed  on  this  ground,  mistake  the  symp- 
tom for  the  disease,  and  will  heal  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  bat 
slightly. 

The  fact  that  the  revival  of  the  Church  is  the  Lord's  work  should  teach 
US  to  beware  of  unduly  exalting  and  still  more  to  beware  of  depreciating 
the  instruments  which  he  chooses  to  make  use  of  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  pleasure.  **  The  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  he  will 
not  give  his  glory  to  another.**  He  will  not  give  it  either  to  single  men,  nor 
to  associations  of  men,  nor  to  any  means  of  man's  devising.  There  is 
therefore  a  descent  from  the  high  region  of  spirituality  to  the  noxious 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  when  man  is  more  looked  to  than  God  :  when 
the  talents  of  a  man,  whether  their  greatness,  or  their  littleness,  is  thought 
of  as  being  more  important  than  the  grace  of  God ;  so  that  God*s  ordi- 
nance is  looked  on  as  useless,  as  if  it  were  not  divine,  it  is  despised  and 
snuffed  at,  because  the  minister  is  not  profound  in  argument,  nor  brilliant 
in  rhetoric,  and  cannot  lift  up  his  voice,  with  a  trumpet  tongue  like 
Boanerges,  nor  in  silver  tones,  that  fall  upon  the  ear,  like  melody,  and 
sink  into  the  heart,  like  the  consolations  of  Barnabas.  In  this  case,  God 
is  less  looked  to  than  man :  the  stature  of  the  servant  is  so  small  that  his 
master  can  do  no  work  by  him.  It  is  nothing  that  God  has  an  arm  of 
power,  and  can  speak  with  a  voice  of  majesty,  if  his  8ervant*s  arm  be 
weak  and  «*  his  speech  contemptible."  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  the 
Church,  far  too  much  of  looking  to  the  talents  of  man  and  too  much  over- 
looking the  ordinances  of  God.  It  is  very  criminal.  **  Who  hath  de^^pised 
the  day  of  small  things."  ^*  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord." 

And  while  there  is  a  turning  away  from  God,  when  the  talents  of  his 
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•ervants  are  despised,  there  is  a  turning  away  from  hira,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  when  the  talents  of  his  servants  are  idolised.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  particular  instruments  become  so  great,  that  not  onlj  none  of 
their  fellow-servants  can  be  seen,  but  even  Christ  himself,  at  times,  cannot 
be  seen,  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  so  eloquent,  or  so  powerful,  or 
so  impressive,  or  so  devout,  and  thej  are  so  followed  for  their  talents,  and 
80  praised  for  their  zeal,  and  their  success,  that  a  forgotten  God  often 
lays  his  hands  on  them,  or  denies  them  the  success  which  they  had,  before 
they  attracted  such  homage.  We  never  can  beware  too  much  of  this.  It 
is  a  Protestant  worshipping  of  the  saints,  which,  because  rendered  to  the 
living,  may  be  less  ridiculous,  but  is  no  less  unscriptural  than  the  Popish 
way  of  worshipping  dead  ones,  and  the  feelings  are  not  far  apart  which 
lead  to  the  one  and  the  other.  A  want  of  sufficient  dependence  on  God» 
zeal  without  knowledge,  a  greater  amount  of  fervour  than  of  faith,  is  the 
true  origin  of  all  human  canonization. 

The  fact  that  the  revival  of  religion  must  be  looked  to  from  God,  him- 
self, should  lead  us  to  beware  of  giving  the  glory  of  it  to  any  created 
being,  and  we  should  seek  to  have  our  minds  and  hearts  imbued  with  this 
feeling,  and  cast  into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine.  This  age  is  not  A  godly 
age ;  it  is  very  much  an  age  of  man  worship ;  idols  are  set  up,  not  only, 
in  the  market  place,  but  in  the  temple,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  great  part 
of  religion,  even  among  Protestants,  consists  in  douleia  rendered  to  man, 
more  than  in  latreia  offered  to  God.  Though  the  reviving  of  the  Church 
be  the  Lord's  woHc,  this  does  not  release  man  from  the  duty  of  using  every 
mean  of  divine  appointment  with  energy,  perseverance,  and  diligence.  But 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  use  means  if  God  alone  can  bless  them?  Proud  spirit  I 
Do  you  ask  why  do  a  creature's  part,  because  you  cannot  do  the  Creator's 
part  ?  Why,  you  may  as  well  ask,  sow  the  seed  because  you  cannot  send 
a  spring  ?  Why  partake  of  food  because  '*  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone  ?" 
God  is  your  maker,  and  you  are  his  workmanship,  and  in  all  things  this 
relation  must  continue  :  it  continues  in  nature  and  in  grace.  You  must 
work,  for  that  is  your  part,  as  a  creature,  endowed  with  active  powers, 
bat  the  ultimate  cause,  of  the  success  of  your  doings,  in  all  things,  is  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  who  is  the  fountain  of  life  and  being  to  the  whole 
universe,  and  you  never,  neither  in  grace,  nor  in  providence,  can  rise 
above  this  dependence ;  you  never  can,  for  one  moment,  enter  a  region 
where  his  aid  is  not  required.  It  will  ever  be  yours  to  act,  but  it  ever 
will  be  God  that  sustains  you  in  all  you  do,  and  that  worketh  in  you 
"both  to  will  and  to  do  "  every  thing  that  is  truly  good. 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  employing  means  when  we 
know  that  of  themselves  they  cannot  gain  the  end  ?  We  are  to  do  so 
because  it  is  God's  appointment,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  he  never 
works  without  them.  If  he  had  pleased,  God  could  have  converted  the 
world  without  the  use  of  means  ;  but  this  is  not  the  plan  on  which  he 
has  seen  meet  to  adjust  the  whole  mighty  scheme  of  his  creation.  God's 
plan,  in  all  things,  evidently  is,  to  manifest  himself  by  the  development 
of  his  works,  and  hence,  he  does  not  create  things,  at  once,  by  a  mere  act 
of  power ;  he  allows  the  tree  to  grow  from  a  seed,  and  the  fowl,  and  the 
animal,  gradually,  to  attain  the  measure  of  their  stature,  and  he  allows 
spring,  gradually,  to  anfold  into  summer,  and  ripen  into  autumn.    By  this 
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n..  }vJ\  c  ^'  T**?*''  ^"""^  ™°''®  °^  ^**«  wonderfal,  dirersified,  exhaust- 
.n  V«  f  *^  ^^"^^  "  •®^"'  ^^^"  ^^'^^^  ^»^e  *^n*  *»d  he  cremted, 
ill  in  lull  ttature,  at  once,  and  kept  it  there.  And  so  in  proTidence,  and 
ffrace,  liod  could  have  converted  the  whole  world,  and  kept  it  perpetuall? 
in  a  chrutiauised  condition,  but  this  would  have  been  a  mere  act  of  pow« 
Ii6  infra,  and  would  not  have  afforded  those  wonderfal  manifestations  of 
h  •  wiRdom.  mercy,  and  sovereignty,  which  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his 
plan  by  the  agency  of  his  creatures,  is  giving  to  the  universe.  While  the 
H?home  of  hu  works  {^framed  on  the  scale  of  his  own  infinitude,  it  is  exe- 
€!•<•«  iccording  to  the  scale  and  ratio  of  his  creatures'  capacities,  that  he 
may  thereby  develope  his  glorious  nature,  in  a  manner  that  will  fill  the 
toult  of  his  creatures  with  high,  admiring,  and  adoring  views  of  his  cha- 
racter, for  ever,  and  ever.  It  adds  much  to  our  conceptions  of  God,  to 
our  roalixation  of  him,  that  he  has  assumed  our  nature,  and  it  adds  much 
to  our  facility  of  conceiving  the  divine  plan,  that  he  has  condescended,  to 
work  out  his  schemes,  in  the  slow,  and  gradual,  and  patient  manner,  suited 
to  our  cnpacitios, 

StHMng  it  is  God's  plan  to  manifest  himself,  to  his  creatures,  in 
working  out  his  schemes,  by  their  agency,  it  becomes  all  the  people  of 
God  to  recognise  themselves  in  this  light.  They  are  not  only  God's 
creatures;  they  are  God's  instruments  —  the  tools  wherewith  he 
builds  his  temple.  It  is  by  them  he  is  to  christianize  the  world.  And 
ought  not  this  to  be  considered  a  high  encouragement,  and  a  great 
hoilt^ur  to  be  fellow- workers  with  God  ?  We  ought  to  desire  a  re- 
vivul  of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  souls ;  for  the  sake  of 
the  souls  that  are  perishing  around  us ;  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  a 
three-one  God,  and  the  down  bringing  of  Satan's  kingdom.  Gc^'s  people 
ought  to  desire  this :  and  this  desire  ought  not  to  be  a  vague,  barren,  in- 
operative desire, — not  a  desire  that  rises  only,  now  and  then,  in  the  bosom, 
and  that  is  expressed,  occasionally,  in  conversation,  with  not  a  little  fervour, 
—-it  ought  to  be  a  settled,  permanent,  habitual,  and  practical  desire.  The 
people  of  (jud  ought  to  endeavour  to  promote  his  cause  by  the  faithful 
and  energetic  use  of  means ;  and  particularly  the  use  of  such  means  as  are 
specittlly  appointed  by  God.  One  mean,  by  which  the  revival  of  religion 
is  to  be  sought,  is  a  vigorous  exhibition  of  the  whole  truth  of  God. 
The  truth  of  God,  is  the  sword  which  the  great  Redeemer,  girds  on 
his  thigh,  when  he  goes  forth  on  his  conquests,  because  of  <*  meek- 
nessi  truth,  and  righteousness."  Satan  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
and  his  empire  can  only  be  destroyed  by  letting  in,  upon  it,  the  light  of 
truth.  The  most  important  thing  which  the  Church  can  do,  in  order  to 
benefit  the  world,  and  revive  religion,  is  to  give  a  faithful  declaration 
of  the  whole  truth  of  God.  The  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Church  have 
served  some  good  ends ;  and  one  of  these  is,  that  the  several  sections  pur- 
sue each  its  own  line,  so  that  a  far  greater  number  of  ends  is  served, 
than  would  have  been  efficiently  done  had  they  remained  united.  The 
Church  to  which  we  belong  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  As  to  denomi- 
national principles,  we  are  almost  all  that  remains  of  the  reformed  and  co- 
venanted Church  of  Scotland.  We  are  at  present  like  Israel  at  the  Red 
Sea  I  we  can  neither  get  backwards  nor  forwards ;  but  the  voice  seems  to 
lie  to  us  **  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  We  have  been  pre- 
vented from  embarking  \u  Ihe  missionary  field,  and  of  what  use  then  can 
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we  be  to  the  Redeemer's  cause  ?  The  great  end  to  which  we  seem  to  be 
called,  as  our  distinctive  work,  is  to  defend  the  truth  of  God.  We  seem 
to  have  been  separated  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  we 
have,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  answered  that  end.  The  voice  of  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  be  saying  to  us,  The  service  that  I  particularly  expect 
from  your  hands  is  to  be  valiant  for  the  truth.  This,  if  not  so  popular 
a  position,  if  not  so  flattering  as  splendid  schemes,  and  a  large  re- 
venue, and  a  magnificent  machinery,  and  agents  abroad  throughout  the 
earth,  is  not  less  honourable,  and  may  not  be  less  useful :  just  as  the  sol- 
diers entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  country *s  strongholds,  require  to  be 
as  effective  men,  and  are  not  less  useful  than  those  who  go  abroad  to  fo- 
reign war,  and  perform  exploits  of  renown.  The  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  by  us,  as  a  body  of  professing  Christians,  for  the  cause  of  God  in 
this  land,  and  over  all  the  earth,  is  to  maintain  our  testimony  for  the 
whole  truth  of  God,  with  unabated  zeal,  and  inflexible  fidelity,  and  increas- 
ing energy ;  for  error  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  in  various  forms ;  and 
there  are  symptoms,  on  the  far  horizon,  which  betoken  a  conflict  between 
truth  and  error,  of  a  nature  such  as  has  never  been  before  experienced  in 
this  land,  and  in  which  the  contest  will  be  for  the  whole  heighth,  and  depth, 
and  length,  and  breadth  of  truth,  as  contained  in  the  glorious  persona- 
lity of  Jehovah,  and  as  opposed  to  the  devil's  lie,  in  its  whole  circumfe- 
rence, in  its  most  mature  development,  and  in  its  most  subtle  manifestation. 
The  truth,  in  its  power,  alone,  can  remedy  the  evils  that  are  in  the 
Church ;  alone  can  withstand  error ;  alone  can  reform  the  Church ;  alone 
can  be  the  means  of  reuniting  her  alienated  sections  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  glorifying  to  God.  It  is  the  truth,  in  its  mighty  power,  that  alone 
can  penetrate  the  mass  of  heathenism  in  our  land;  that  alone  can 
act  as  a  preserving  salt  in  preventing  the  increase  of  corruption.  It  is 
by  the  truth  that  every  thing  is  to  be  done  for  Christ ;  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  done  for  man  ;  that  every  thing  is  to  be  done  against  Satan.  But 
it  is  by  the  energy  of  the  truth ;  by  truth  as  a  living  principle ;  by  truth, 
not  as  lying  in  our  creed,  but  by  truth  as  reigning  in  our  mind ;  by  truth, 
not  as  coming  forth  out  of  our  mouths,  but  by  truth,  as  coming  warm  and 
living  from  our  hearts.  And  we  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  promote 
the  revival  of  the  divine  cause,  by  living  habitually  under  the  influence  of 
the  truth ;  by  using  all  the  means  competent  to  those  in  our  place  and 
station,  to  impart  it  unto  others;  parents  to  communicate  it  to  their 
children,  by  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept ;  neighbours  to  com- 
municate it  to  one  another  by  their  godly  conversation ;  persons  who  have 
time  at  their  disposal,  by  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  communicating 
instruction  to  those  that  are  living  in  darkness.  Private  individuals  may 
not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  ministry ;  but  without  doing  this,  there  is 
a  wide  field  where  they  may  find  full  scope  for  all  their  energies  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  God.  And  every  member  of  the  Church  ought  to 
consider  that  he  is  bound  to  be  doing  something  for  Christ ;  that  however 
little  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do,  he  ought  to  be  doing  what  he 
can.  None  ought  to  hide  his  Lord's  talents  in  the  earth,  but  should  lay 
them  out  in  the  best  way  he  can  devise,  for  aiding  the  cause  of  his  hea- 
venly master.  Where  there  is  a  will  to  do  good, — where  there  is  a  gra- 
cious disposition  to  serve  Christ, — there  will  be  found  a  way.     Where 
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men  have  a  taste  for  music,  or  for  painting,  or  for  thinking  and  studying, 
it  will  find  or  make  a  way  for  itself,  as  water  will  force  a  way  for  itself 
even  through  rocks.  And  where  there  is  a  desire  felt  to  serve  Christ, — 
where  the  heart  is  all  attuned  to  his  glory, — there  will,  in  the  wish  to  serve, 
be  found  included  a  holy  ingenuity  that  will  discover  methods  where  ne- 
ceiisary ;  a  holy  instinct,  that  will  make,  it  as  natural  to  attempt  to  do 
something  for  Christ,  as  it  is  for  the  young  eagle  to  attempt  to  fly,  or  for 
the  young  linnet  to  attempt  to  sing.  With  such  a  spirit,  even  in  the  most 
unpropitious  situations,  persons  may  do  much  for  God ;  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  sequestered  rural  districts ;  in  the  lowest  slopes  in  the  vale  of 
humble  life ;  even  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  persons  may  speak  for  Christ, 
and  live  for  Christ,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  do  incalculable  benefit  to  his 
cause.  The  Church,  has  been  far  too  deficient,  in  combined*  and  united 
action.  It  is  not  the  valour  of  the  officers ;  it  is  not  the  skill  of  the  ge- 
neral ;  it  is  not  the  courage  of  the  men,  as  individuals ;  it  is  their  com- 
bined action,  their  simultaneous  bearing  upon  one  point,  that  gives 
such  tremendous  power  to  the  charge  of  disciplined  troops.  And  the 
power  of  the  Church  has  been  dissipated  to  a  great  extent  by  this,  that 
each  believer  in  Jesus — every  member  of  the  Church — did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  operate  and  co-operate  with  all  the  rest  upon  one  point ; 
that  each  did  not  conceive  himself  bound  to  do  what  he  could  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  his  Redeemer  and  his  God.  A  low  spirit  of  proselytism 
.^a  compassing  sea  and  land  to  get  followers,  is  despicable ;  despicable 
in  ministers,  and  despicable  in  members ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
and  not  of  charity ;  it  is  the  selfishness  of  corruption  and  conceit,  and  not 
the  generosity  of  open-hearted  believers.  But  without  descending  to  this, 
the  members  of  the  Church, — each  one,  male  and  female,  in  their  own  place 
— might  do  a  great  deal,  and  ought  to  do  a  great  deal,  for  the  cause  of 
God ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  enemies  of  truth  should  quicken  its  friends. 
The  partizan  zeal  of  heretics  should  stir  up  the  holy  zeal  of  those  who 
have  Christian  principle. 

And  we  would  say  yet  again,  no  class  have  more  in  their  power  than 
parents ;  none  have  better  opportunities  than  they  of  promoting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  and  the  advancement  of  religion.  And  especially  let 
mothers  in  Israel  seek  to  bring  up  a  holy  seed  for  Christ.  They  possess 
an  influence  for  evil,  or  for  good,  of  incalculable  power,  and  in  con- 
tinual operation.  On  them  the  character  of  their  children  in  future  life 
is  much  dependent :  they  have  a  hold  over  them  which  no  other  has :  they 
are  always  beside  them :  for  a  lengthened  period  they  are  to  them  the  su- 
preme standard  of  opinions,  of  morals,  and  of  religion.  No  teacher,  no  mi- 
nister, no  created  being  can  exert  such  an  influence  for  good,  as  an  afliec- 
tionate,  considerate,  holv,  consistent  mother.  Her  looks,  her  conduct, 
her  whole  example,  speak  more  than  her  words — speak  a  language  which 
the  infant  can  understand,  and  which  the  man  will  never  forget.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  thoughtless,  indifferent,  bible- neglecting,  Sabbath-profaning, 
prayerless  mother,  a  mother  who  has  not  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes, 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  Satan's  interests, — one  of  the  most 
effective  supporters  of  his  throne.  She  is  educating  her  children  for  per- 
dition ;  training  them  b^  her  example  to  despise  religion  and  neglect  God. 
Therefore,  as  Christianity  has  put  such  honour  on  woman, — as  its  founder 
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IB,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  woman's  seed,  and  as  it  elevates  woman's  condi- 
tion wherever  it  makes  way,  let  woman  put  honour  on  Christianity, — let 
it  be  the  resolution  of  all  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  all  the  mo- 
thers in  Israel,  that  they  will  consecrate  their  weighty  influence  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  his  cause — that  like  the  Deborahs,  and  the  Esthers,  and 
the  Marys  of  holy  writ,  they  will  rise  above  the  mere  routine,  of  worldly 
cares,  and  household  operations,  and  take  a  cordial  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  endeavour  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  religion,  as  will 
accelerate  the  completed  downfall  of  Satanic  power,  and  the  completed 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  our  God. 

If,  among  the  means  that  may  be  used,  we  have  not  dwelt  more  upon 
the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  we  have  the  intention  of  doing  so  at 
greater  length  in  a  future  number.  In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion, we  observe,  that  while  the  revival  of  religion  is  always  a  matter 
of  primary  importance,  it  derives  increasing  interest  when  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  Europe. 

We  live  in  times  of  great  convulsion  and  excitement ;  times  of  com- 
motion and  alarm,  when  **  men's  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear."  There 
has  been  a  total  upbreak  of  society  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  there 
have  been  symptoms,  in  our  own  land,  that  the  volcanic  strata,  from  which 
all  these  fierce  and  consuming  irruptions  have  proceeded,  reaches  also  to 
the  British  Isles.  The  state  of  the  world  is  peculiar  and  alarming :  it 
resembles  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  irruption  of  some  of  the 
great  volcanoes  :  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  air  ;  it  is  loaded  and 
oppressed,  bellowings  every  now  and  then  are  heard,  and  flashes  of 
fire,  and  partial  streams  of  lava,  as  the  prelude  to  the  devouring  irrup- 
tion that  is  to  depopulate  a  whole  region.  These  convulsions  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  *Uhe  wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  unright- 
eousness and  ungodliness  of  men."  They  should  be  regarded  as  the 
sword  i^erewith  he  avenges  the  divine  quarrel  against  ungodly  nations. 
In  such  a  season  as  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  call  on  us,  and  on  all  the  Lord's 
people,  to  pray  for  the  revival  of  the  Lord's  work,  for  till  this  is  the  case 
there  never  will  be  a  sound  state  of  society.  Men  may  turn  their  govern- 
ments upside  down,  and  construct  them  in  every  possible  fashion,  but 
tyranny,  and  popular  government  will  be  nearly  on  a  level,  as  to  the  real 
welfare  of  the  world,  if  men  are  not  morally  improved.  **  Three  unclean 
spirits,  like  unto  frogs,"  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  on  the  Conti- 
nent :  French  infidelity,  which  has  sensualized  that  giddy  people,  which 
has  given  the  reins  to  their  instability,  and  put  on  them  the  impress  of  its 
own  ferocious  nature  :  Popery  that  operates  all  manner  of  evil :  and 
German  rationalism,  that  for  a  century  has  been  making  sport,  with  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  which  has  recently 
given  way  to  a  transcendentalism  that  makes  war  against  all  that  is  called 
God.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  Continent,  and 
we  should  pray  that  the  Lord's  work  may  be  revived  there ;  that  the 
language  of  these  three  forms  of  rebellion  against  him  may  be  confounded, 
that  infidelity  may  consume  Popery,  and  rationalism  confound  infidelity, 
and  transcendentalism  consume  rationalism,  and  the  rod  of  God 
swallow  up  all  the  other  rods,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  Continental 
nations  seeing  the  Lord's  hand  may  say  *<  behold  thy  God.'' 
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And  nothing  but  a  reyiyal  of  the  Lord's  work  among  oa,  nothing  bat 
increased  power  given  to  our  religion  can  prevent  Britain  from  a  worse 
fate  than  the  Continent— <»n  prevent  her  downfal.  Wherefore,  by  the 
love  of  onr  country,  by  the  love  of  our  species,  by  regard  for  our  Re- 
deemer's glory,  let  us  be  stirred  up  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  revifal  of 
the  Lord's  work. 


SABBATH  PROFANATION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
CORRECTING  IT. 

(Continued from  our  kutj 

To  save  appearances,  and  to  quiet  the  occasional  reproofs  of  conscience, 
while  many  travel  great  distances,  principally  for  recreation  and  the  visit- 
ing of  friends,  they  combine  with  this  the  hearing  of  a  sermon  by  the  way. 
It  is  no  uncommon  practice,  with  many,  in  the  country,  when  their  usual 
place  of  worship  happens  to  be  vacant,  to  go  in  company,  to  some  distant 
town  or  village,  to  spend  the  Sabbath,  attending  perhaps  on  a  part  of  the 
public  seririces  in  one  or  other  of  the  churches  there,  although  they  may 
nave  passed  a  number  of  other  places  of  worship  on  the  way.  Indeed, 
travelling  on  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  friends  at  a  distance,  is 
become  so  general  that  it  is  scarcely  regarded  by  professors  as  any  viola- 
tion of  the  precept — "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
Granting  that  they  partially  attend  on  public  ordinances  with  their  friends, 
it  is  manifest  that  their  chief  motive  for  undertaking  the  journey  is  the 
visiting  of  these  friends.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  their  own 
church  is  u(\en  designedly  left.  Neither  does  it,  in  the  least,  excuse  their 
conduct  although  the  place  of  worship  to  which  they  may  perhaps  repair, 
should  belong  to  the  same  denomination  with  that  to  which  they  generally 

Travelling  shorter  distances  to  visit  friends,  although  it  may  be  done 
after  what  is  improperly  called  Divine  Service,  is  also  a  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath.  Any  person  visiting  his  friends  and  neighbours,  on  that  day, 
commits  sin,  provided  no  sin  would  be  committed,  and  no  imperative  duty 
neglected  by  not  visiting  them.  In  numberless  cases  even  the  visiting  of 
the  sick  is  quite  unnecessary  and  improper  on  Sabbath.  We  are  com- 
mandeil  to  "  do  good"  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  may  do  good  on  that  day  is  by  visiting  the  sick,  and  speaking  to  them 
of  the  things  of  God  and  eternity.  If  the  visitor,  however,  has  nothing  to 
say  to  hii  sick  friend  except  what  relates  to  this  world — if  their  conversa- 
tion is  carnal,  he  had  better  remain  away,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  his 
friend's*  Again,  if  the  visitor  has  been  voluntarily  absent  for  some  days, 
no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  performing  this  so  called  work  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy  than  just  this :  I  have  more  leisure  and  less  worldly 
business  to  occupy  my  time  on  this  day  than  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  If  so,  let  him  spend  the  time  in  the  instruction  of  his  family. 
The  same  applies  to  multitudes  of  cases  of  absence  from  public  ordinances 
under  the  plea  of  attending  the  sick.  In  many  instances  the  invalids  are 
encumbered  with  help  on  Uie  Lord*s  day,  which  should  be  spent  by  them, 
as  well  as  by  others  who  are  in  health,  m  exercises  suitable  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  day.     The  frequenting  of  some  place  of  amusement,  and  the 
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pursuit  of  worldly  business  will  emptj  the  sick  chamber  of  almost  all  the 
visitors  and  attendants,  or  only  leave  time  for  a  hasty  call  on  other  days, 
while  the  Sabbath  may  be  wholly  devoted  by  the  family  and  by  others  to 
attendance  on  and  commiseration  with  the  afflicted  individual.  Of  course 
none  will  suppose  that  we  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  visit  a  sick  friend  on  Sabbath. 
What  we  condemn  is  the  unnecessary  devotement  of  that  day  in  preference 
to  others.  None  can  be  ignorant  of  the  glaring  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
day  in  this  way  by  practitioners,  and  careless  persons  in  all  ranks  and 
classes. 

Many  profane  the  Sabbath  by  travelling  under  the  shelter  of  the  plea 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  secure  or  recruit  the  health  of  their  bodies.  This 
is  notoriously  prevalent.  Even  invalids,  who  could  not  think  of  moving 
on  another  day,  are  either  taken  out  or  go  out  in  search  of  health  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  many  on  whose  countenances  there  silH  ample  evi- 
dence of  health  and  strength,  must  have  their  airings  and  recreations  in 
order,  as  they  say,  to  increase  these,  or  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  disease. 
<*  I  am,*'  says  one,  **  so  busy  during  the  week  that  I  can  find  little  time  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  I  am  commanded  to  observe  the  sixth  as  well 
as  the  fourth  precept  of  the  moral  law.  I  am  engaged  every  lawful  day 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  I  therefore  think  I 
may  be  permitted  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in 
walking  in  the  fields.**  '*  I  do  not  suppose,*'  says  anuther,  ''  although  I 
am  an  office-bearer  in  the  Church,  that  any,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Jewish  Christians,  will  have  any  objections  should  1  and  my  daughter  go 
to  a  friend*s  house,  some  ten  or' twelve  miles  distant,  on  Saturday,  and 
spend  the  night  and  the  following  Sunday  there.  The  country  air  may 
do  her  good,  as  she  has  been  much  confined,  of  late,  at  school  in  town,  and 
my  own  business  occupies  me  almost  every  day  for  upwards  of  seven 
hours."  **  I  live  in  a  country  place,"  says  a  third,  **  but  as  I  am  much 
engaged  during  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  have  to  walk  nearly  a  mile 
every  morning  to  my  work,  I  think  it  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  walk  in  the 
surrounding  fields  and  woods  with  my  family  on  a  Sunday,  at  least  occasion- 
ally.** This  may  be  done  after  public  worship,  but,  in  many  cases,  public 
worship  must  give  place  to  this  very  conscientious  observance  of  the  sixth 
commandment.  Such  a  person,  if  you  advise  him  to  peruse  the  bible  and 
other  religious  books,  and  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  teaching  his 
family  at  home,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  wander  in  the  fields,  or  go  to 
the  **  class,"  on  leaving  which  they  see,  neither  in  company  with  their 
playfellows  on  the  way  home,  nor  in  company  with  their  parents,  if  they 
have  returned  from  the  fields,  any  evidence  that  religion  is  a  practical 
business,  will  tell  you  he  has  got  no  time  for  such  matters. 

Many  other  modes  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  which  the  writer  of  this 
knows  to  be  prevalent  might  have  been  mentioned.  For  example :  Ser- 
vants are  often  beard  saying,  that  as  they  have  friends  whom  they  wish  to 
see  occasionally,  they  must  take  the  only  whole  day  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  them.  In  these  cases  masters  might 
surely  make  arrangements  so  as  to  allow  a  little  time  to  their  servants  on 
other  days.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  even 
where  this  is  granted  it  has  little  effect  in  lessening  the  evil  of  Sabbath 
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profanation  in  this  waj.  Some  of  these  servants,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  have  not  alto^ther  for^t  their  mother's  prayers  or  father's  advices, 
may  sometimes  accompany  the  friends  they  visit  in  waiting  npon  a  part  of 
the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  while  they  mntually  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  God*s  day  in  carnal  conversation.  Frequently,  however,  the 
presence  of  the  visitor  forms,  with  the  family,  an  excuse  for  all  or  some 
of  its  members  staying  at  home,  or  for  visiting  in  company  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  district. 

As  intimately  connected  with  these  ways  of  desecrating  the  Lord's  day, 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  worldly  conversation,  is  remarkably  prevalent 
among  all  classes,  and  among  all  denominations  of  professing  Christians. 
Even  where  Sabbath  visiting,  Sabbath  walking,  and  Sabbath  feasting  are 
not  practised,  improper  conversation  takes  the  place  of  secret  religion 
and  spiritual  converse.  Much  of  Sabbath  time  is  spent  by  numbers  of 
families  retailing  the  news  and  gossip  they  may  have  collected  during  the 
week,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  those  families  some  of  whose 
members  may  have  been  absent  during  the  other  days.  At  the  church 
doors  also,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  except  ordinary  every-day  talk  about 
farming,  and  business,  and  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  accidents.  The 
character  of  this  or  that  individual  ;  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  and 
the  other  preacher ;  the  pamphlet  that  may  have  been  lately  published ; 
the  speech  that  may  have  been  delivered  on  politics  or  education,  either 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  on  the  hustings,  all  are  eagerly  discussed 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  clergyman,  and  as  eagerly  resumed  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  congregation. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident  to  vferj  one  that  this,  along  with  the 
other  modes  of  Sabbath  desecration,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  more 
irreligious  portion  of  the  community,  or  to  the  mere  men  of  the  world, 
but  has  been  extended  to  the  members  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Even  its  office-bearers,  who  are  bound  to  be  examples  to  the 
flock,  do  not  only  profane  the  Lord's  day,  and  violate  their  own  solemn 
engagements,  they  also  contravene  the  rules  of  common  order  by  as 
wilfully  and  constantly  indulging  in  such  practises  as  if  the  fourth  precept 
of  the  Decalogue  had  been  numbered  with  the  things  that  were,  and  its 
observance  constituted  no  part  of  a  Christian's  duty. 

A  mere  formal  attendance  on  public  ordinances  may,  to  some  extent, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  be  persevered  in,  and 
yet  what  advantage  can  possibly  be  derived  from  this,  while  these  institu- 
tions are  so  grossly  prostituted  by  worldly-minded  professors.  And  in 
how  many  instance  is  even  this  outward  act  of  homage  to  the  God  of  the 
Sabbath  withheld.  Multitudes  prefer  their  own  carnal  ease  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  therefore  are  generally  absent 
from  some  part  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  while  there  are  others 
who  are  absent  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  yet  are  found  engaged  in 
their  ordinary  employments  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  thus  shewing 
plainly  that  they  have  no  reason  whatever  for  their  neglect.  What  an 
amount  of  criminality  must  then  attach  to  such  conduct!  And  what  an 
example  to  set  before  the  rising  generation,  who  are  thereby  encouraged 
to  sport  with  the  most  solemn  institutions  of  religion,  and  are  prepared 
by  their  own  parents  for  throwing  off  the  very  name  of  Christians. 
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In  the  aboTe  enumeration  we  have  parposelj  avoided  making  mention 
of  varions  modes  of  Sabbath  desecration  which  are  an  outrage  on  all  de- 
cency and  decorum.  We  do  not  dwell  on  the  Sabbath-drinking  habits, 
— the  gameS) — the  sea-bathing  parties, — the  pleasure  trips,  and  the  low 
debauchery  and  gross  immoralities  of  millions  in  favoured  Britain  on  the 
Lord's  day,  but  we  have  presented  quite  enough  to  convince  any  person 
that  our  Sabbaths  are  fast  becoming  mere  holidays,— days  for  amusement 
and  recreation,  and  that,  not  only  among  the  dregs  of  society,  but  unblush- 
ingly  among  those  who  are  lauded  as  moral,  high-minded,  and  religious 
characters ;  nay,  among  those  who  should  be  examples  to  those  who  are 
under  them,  as  parents,  masters,  and  Church  office-bearers. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  of  late  about  the  running  of  car- 
riages on  Sabbath  upon  the  new  kind  of  roads  which  have  been  formed  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  island.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  endeavour,  by 
all  means,  to  abolish  everif  public  conveyance  on  the  Lord's  day,  yet  it 
will  be  found  that  the  modes  of  desecration  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
are  just  the  feeders  of  that  stream  of  Sabbath  profanation  which  threat- 
ens to  inundate  the  country,  and  thus  vitally  and  permanently  injure  our 
temporal  prosperity,  our  morals,  and  our  religion.  Nor  is  this  mere  spe- 
culation on  our  part, — an  effort  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against  the 
present  generation  of  Scottish  professors  of  religion,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  former  days.  By  no  means.  There  has  been  no  exaggeration 
whatever.  True,  we  have  not  been  philosophising.  We  have  not  been 
dealing  either  in  abstractions  or  in  generalities.  We  have  descended  to 
particulars,  convinced  that  it  was  our  duty  so  to  do,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  arouse  our  readers  to  a  sense  at  once  of  our  danger  and  our  duty  as  a 
people  professedly  Christian.  We  have,  moreover,  proceeded  on  ascer- 
tained, acknowledged,  and  yet,  alas  I  disregarded  facts. 

Ichabod  is  already  written  upon  our  Scottish  Sabbaths.  The  minds  of 
respectable  Church-goers  are  every  day  getting  less  and  less  impressed 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  with  the  evil  of  its 
desecration.  The  members  of  our  government  who  plead  for  throwing 
open  all  the  public  places  of  amusement  on  that  holy  day,  and  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  Providence  and  the  prevalence  of  iniquity  having  any  connec- 
tion with  threatened  or  inflicted  judgments ;  the  men  who  can  see  nothing 
wrong  in  attending  Church  only  once  a-fortnight,  and  nothing  wrong  in 
making  the  day  of  rest,  on  any  or  on  many  occasions,  a  mere  holiday,  and 
who  would,  at  the  same  time,  brand  you  as  an  impertinent  bigot  should 
you  hint  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be  a  Christian  at  all,  and  far  lesa 
fitted  to  be  an  office-bearer  in  the  Church  of  God, — and  the  person  who 
concentrates  the  debaucheries  of  a  week  into  the  sacred  hours  of  God's 
holy  day,  are  all  in  a  great  trespass.  And  gloss  it  over  as  men  may,  by 
appeals  to  prudence,  and  meekness,  and  charity,  and  to  the  unavoidable 
frailties  of  our  race,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  such  a  state 
of  matters  indicates  the  entire  absence  of  heart- godliness,  and  is  a  presage 
that  the  Lord  is  coming  out  of  his  place  to  avenge  the  desecration  of*'  the 
sign"  between  him  and  a  professing  people. 

The  questions,  then,  are  solemn  and  important, — Why  is  it  thus  ? 
And  what  can  or  should  be  done  ? 

We  shall  say  a  little  of  this  in  a  future  number. 
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Before  the  deed  he  stands — soleiiui  and  pile. 

And  Terilj  it  is  a  solemn  thing 

To  look  upon  the  dead  I     Silence  is  there. 

With  her  aplifted  finger,  like  a  mute, — 

And  marble  cold  is  there,  vith  chilling  tonch. 

Like  a  lone  iceberg  in  its  majesty ; 

And  stillness,  frozen  stillness,  reigneth  there, — 

No  throbbing  palse,  no  heaving  breath  to  stir 

That  most  profound  repose,  so  deadly  calm  I 

And  nowt  tiU  regal  pomp, — if  deeper  awe 

Pomp  to  such  scenes  can  give, — aye,  solemn  pomp 

That  waits  not  on  the  poor  man's  bier  is  there. 

What  seeks  that  stately  stride,  whose  footfall  breaks, — 

Nay,  nay,  it  cannot  break — the  sleep  of  death  ? 

What  seeks  that  glance  so  keen  ?     That  soldier's  eye, — 

A  meteor  in  the  field,  at  home  a  star, — 

What  seeks  it  here  ?     A  slaughtered  monarch  lies 

In  shroud  and  coffin,  'mid  funereal  gloom. 

Whose  hand  is  that  which  dares  upraise  the  lid  ? 

Who  calmly  gazes  on  the  headless  trunk 

Of  what  was  once  a  king  1     Religious  awe 

Steals  o'er  him,  but  no  flush  of  shame  or  guilt 

Proclaims  the  regicide — the  murderer. 

Conscience  is  clean,  else  he  had  not  stood  there ; 

Clean,  though  bewildered  by  a  bloody  dream. 

Else  that  appalling  presence  he  had  'shunned. 

Had  shunned,  not  sought.     Tet  say,  oh  say,  what  stained 

These  hands  in  royal  blood,  what  wrung  the  scroll 

Of  fearful  doom  from  his  reluctant  pen  1 

In  words  emphatic,  let  his  country  tell  1 

In  burning  words  speak  out,  thou  bleeding  land ! 

Torn,  rent,  betrayed,  by  perfidy  enthroned, — 

Say,  was  there  not  enough  in  all  thy  wrongs 

To  sting  to  madness  thine  own  patriot's  breast  ? 

Tet  more — that  visionary  eye  saw  more. 

Than  other  men ;  that  listening  ear  heard  more 

Than  others  heard ;  and  from  Jehovah's  throne 

He  deemed,  in  honest  faith,  the  dread  behest 

Came  down  like  lightning,  messenger  of  doom. 

Nerved  by  that  faith,  mistaken,  but  sincere. 

He  hurled  a  sovereign  from  his  tottering  throne. 

Unsheathed  a  sword,  commissioned  not  of  man. 

And  saved  a  nation  with  a  bloody  hand. 

And,  now,  a  moment  the  Protector  stands 

Before  the  awful  dead,  with  thoughts  that  stretch 

Beyond  death's  shadowy  realm,  and  pierce  the  veil 

That  shrouds  the  grave,  and  wraps  eternity. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DIVINE  DESIGN. 
Second  Article. 

When  the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  discovered  worlds  in  each 
planet,  and  snns  with  their  revolving  systems  in  each  star,  infidelity  raised 
a  triumphant  shout  of  victory.  Its  followers  maintained  that  he  on 
whose  arm  hung  all  these  innumerable  globes,  and  on  whose  guidance 
they  all  depended,  would  never  so  occupy  himself  with  the  concerns  of  a 
portion  of  his  works,  insignificant  as  our  earth,  as  to  bestow  on  it  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  or  send  for  its  salvation  his  own  co-eternal  Son. 
They  based  their  argument  on  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  be- 
cause his  power  was  so  great  and  his  dominion  so  unlimited,  as  the 
discoveries  of  astronomy  proved,  they  held  it  impossible  that  that  power 
and  energy  would  condescend  to  recognise  a  part  of  the  created  universe  so 
infinitesimally  minute  as  is  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  in  comparison 
with  the  orbs  around  it.  This  argument  of  the  deist  is  met  by  the  oppo- 
site discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  divine  condescension.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  that  condescension  we  conceive  the  facts  brought  out  in  our 
present  enquiry  are  valuable.  They  declare  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
minutest  portion  of  his  works,  and  show  that  nothing  he  has  made  is  be- 
neath his  notice  and  care.  Comparing  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope, 
which  gave  the  infidel  his  argument,  with  those  of  the  microscope  which 
give  us  the  refutation  of  it,  Dr  Chalmers  remarks,  '*  the  one  led  me  to 
see  a  system  in  every  star,  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every 
atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden 
of  its  people  and  of  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field 
of  immensity.  The  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may 
harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy  population.  The 
one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon,  the  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance ;  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of 
every  forest,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming 
with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firmament.  The 
one  has  suggested  to  me  that  above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to 
man,  there  may  lie  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably  along 
and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
the  universe.  The  other  suggests  to  me  that  within  and  beneath  all  that 
minuteness  which  the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there 
may  lie  a  region  of  invisibles  ;  and  that  could  we  draw  aside  the  myste- 
rious curtain  that  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a 
theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a  universe  within 
the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  micro- 
cope,  but  where  the  wonder-working  God  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of 
all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds  and 
fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the  evidences  of  his  glory." 

We  are  now  tracing  a  few  of  the  facts  belonging  to  the  second  class  of 
these  discoveries.  Let  us  do  so,  bearing  in  mind  the  lesson  indicated  in 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  already  quoted.  "  By  the  telescope  infidels 
have  discovered  that  no  magnitude  however  Vast  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
divinity.      But  by  the   microscope   we   have  also   discovered   that   no 
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mionteness,  howeTer  shrank  from  the  notice  of  the  hnman  eje,  is  heneath 
the  condescension  of  his  regard*  Every  addition  to  the  powers  of  the 
one  instrument  extends  the  limits  of  his  visible  dominions.  Bnt  by  every 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  other  instrnmenti  we  see  each  part  of  them 
more  crowded  than  before,  with  the  wonders  of  his  unwearying  hand. 
The  one  is  constantly  widening  the  circle  of  his  territory,  the  other  is  as 
constantly  filling  op  its  separate  portions  with  all  that  is  rich,  and  Tarioos, 
and  exquisite.  In  a  word,  by  the  one  I  am  told  the  Almighty  is  now  at  work 
in  regions  more  distant  than  geometry  has  ever  measured,  and  among  worlds 
more  manifold  than  numbers  have  ever  reached.  But  by  the  other  I  am 
also  told  that  with  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  whole  in  the  Tast  compass  of 
its  generality,  he  has  also  a  mind  to  concentrate  a  close  and  a  separate 
attention  on  each  and  on  all  of  its  particulars,  and  that  the  same  (jod 
who  sends  forth  an  upholding  influence  among  the  orbs,  and  the  move- 
ments of  astronomy,  can  fill  the  recesses  of  every  single  atom  with  the 
intimacy  of  his  presence,  and  travel  in  all  the  greatness  of  his  unimpaired 
attributes  upon  every  one  spot  and  corner  of  the  universe  he  has  formed." 

In  recording  some  tokens  of  God's  presence  in  the  materialisms  around 
us,  we  have  said  we  are  collecting  proofs  of  his  condescension.  The 
evidence  of  his  care  over  the  inanimate  creation  neutralises  the  argu- 
ment that  the  boundlessness  of  bis  universe  places  man  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  regard.  Keeping  this  before  us  as  the  end  of  our  investigation, 
each  new  example  of  design  will  strengthen  us  in  our  belief  of  it.  As 
observation  fixes  in  our  minds  each  new  manifestation  of  Grod,  as  we  add 
instance  after  instance  to  our  knowledge  of  his  working,  we  shall  have 
new  cause  to  admire  the  divine  condescension  and  benevolence.  Day 
after  day  will  increase  our  conceptions  of  God,  and  each  succeeding  year 
introduce  us  to  nearer  acquaintance  with  his  extended  operations.  Our 
intimacy  with  his  care  over  the  lower  orders  of  his  creation  will  give  us 
confidence  in  his  interest  in  his  reasonable  creatures,  and  the  material 
evidence  of  his  presence  in  all  things  which  we  shall  have  seen,  will  add 
a  powerful  concurrent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  revelation.  **  That 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  b^otten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.** 

In  our  last  paper,  we  pointed  out  a  peculiar  agency  contrived  to  pro- 
duce a  required  result  in  the  floral  economy  of  the  Barberry.  In  oor  pre- 
sent we  intend  to  pay  attention  to  contrivances  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
seed  of  plants ;  but  before  passing  on  to  this  subject  we  may  present  a 
few  more  general  observations  on  the  flowers. 

We  said  before,  that  the  ripening  of  the  seed  is  the  main  end  of  all  the 
vegetable  processes :  and  that  before  this  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pollen  contained  in  the  anthers  should  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  seed  in  the  germens.  In  one  particular  instance  we  showed  how 
this  was  done.  "With  reference  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  means  used  to  accomplish  this  end  are  artificial  and  extraneous. 
In  a  variety  of  plants  the  stamens  which  bear  the  anthers,  and  the  stigmas 
which  conduct  the  pollen  to  the  germens  are  of  different  lengths.  In  one 
class  the  stigmas  are  longer,  and  we  usually  find  that  in  this  case  the 
flowers  droop,  so  that,  on  the  anther  bursting,  the  pollen  falls  upon  the 
stigmas  and  is  conveyed  to  the  germen.     In  others,  the  "stamens  are  long- 
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est ;  and  here  the  reTerse  arrangement  is  noticed.  The  flowers  are  up- 
right and  the  anthers  protruding  beyond  the  stigmas ;  on  their  bursting 
the  pollen  falls  as  before.  There  is  a  class  of  plants  in  which  the  stamens 
are  in  one  flower  and  the  stigmas  in  another,  in  the  same  individual.  When 
it  is.  so,  the  flowers  with  stamens  are  usually  the  highest  on  the  plant,  so 
that  the  pollen  falling  from  them  may  descend  on  the  flowers  in  which  the 
stigmas  are.  There  is  another  class  in  which  these  parts  of  the  true 
flower  are  not  only  in  different  flowers  but  on  different  plants.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  with  respect  to  these,  the  pollen -bearing  plants  usual- 
ly, when  in  a  state  of  nature,  grow  on  that  side  of  the  others  from  which 
tiie  winds  mostly  blow,  giving  thereby  opportunity  to  the  pollen  to  be 
wafted  by  the  breezes  to  the  spot  where  its  presence  is  so  necessary.  In 
many  instances,  insects  are  the  means  of  carrying  the  pollen  from  flower 
to  flower.  The  bee  is  specially  suited  for  this,  its  feathery  coat  carrying 
loads  of  pollen,  and  its  vocation  leading  it  to  visit  almost  every  blossom. 
We  have  not  ourselves  noticed,  but  we  have  read,  that  in  the  Arum  Macu" 
latum  or  Wake  Robin,  a  very  interesting  incident  takes  place.  The  flower 
of  this  plant  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  goblet  with  a  narrow  neck.  Above 
the  germens  there  is  a  circle  of  anthers,  sessile,  that  is  fixed  to  the  cup  of 
the  flower  without  stamens.  The  goblet  shape  of  this  flower  prevents 
the  wind  having  access,  so  that  by  its  instrumentality,  the  contact  of  the 
pollen  with  the  germens  cannot  be  effected.  True,  the  pollen  might  fall 
upon  the  stigmas  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  contact 
is  produced,  there  is  this  beautiful  provision.  An  insect  visits  the  plant 
for  its  honey.  On  seeking  egress  again  from  the  deep  flower,  it  finds  that 
in  the  narrow  neck  there  are  a  series  of  hairs  pointing  inwards  and  which 
though  they  easily  gave  way  before  our  visitor  when  it  was  entering,  now 
present  their  sharp  points,  barring  all  exit.  Irritated  by  this  durancey 
the  insect  commences  buzzing  about  its  painted  prison.  In  doing  so  it 
bursts  the  anther  and  scatters  the  pollen  all  about,  nay  even  rubs  it  against 
the  germens  themselves.  And  then  by  a  reaction  similar  to  what  we  saw 
took  place  in  the  Barberry,  the  imprisoning  bars  relax  their  rigid  guardi 
and  now,  silky  and  pliant,  permit  the  insect  once  more  to  go  free. 

We  recognise  at  once  and  willingly,  the  transcendent  wisdom  and  power 
exhibited  in  the  unfoldings  of  astronomical  science.  May  we  not  see 
the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  power  in  these  arrangements  of  the  vege-< 
table  world,  these  unfailing  plans  by  which,  from  age  to  age,  their  raceif 
without  any  help  of  man,  are  renewed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

When  the  gay  flowers  that  first  attract  attention  hav«  <<  faded  and 
gone,"  the  interesting  occupation  of  the  naturalist  has  by  no  means  faded 
with  them.  From  the  first  bursting  forth  of  the  tender  leaflet  in  earliest^ 
springtime,  to  the  last  moment  during  which  absolute  existence  has  not 
ceased,  every  individual  plant  is  an  opened  page  of  deep  teaching.  To' 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  it  is  when  the  living  principle  has  begun  to  weaken, 
and  the  sap  to  dry, — when  the  rich  green  hue  of  active  vitality  is  chang-» 
ing  to  golden  and  white  tints  of  autumn,  that  the  corn  on  his  fields  is 
most  interesting,  and  demands  his  deepest  solicitude.  Actual  decay  must 
exercise  its  irresistible  influence  on  the  hard,  firm  materialism  of  the  fla^^ 
plant,  before  those  pliant,  soft  fibres  which  form  our  flax  of  commerce, 
can  be  made  available  for  use.    In  each  stage  of  progress,  through  growthj 
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maturity  and  decay,  may  we  mark  lessons  worthy  to  be  noted  and  remem- 
bered. And  if  the  beautiful  colours  of  flowering  time  have  delighted  our 
eye,  not  less  will  the  processes  of  ripening  please  us ;  and  the  means  by 
which  the  perfected  seed  is  made  available  for  the  production  of  a  new 
race,  call  forth  from  us  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Few  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  eountry 
life,  will  have  failed  to  mark,  as  they  have  passed  on  a  warm  snromer  day 
amongst  whin  and  broom,  a  peculiar  clicking  noise,  resounding,  not  load» 
but  constant,  on  all  sides  of  them.  Many  times  did  the  writer  of  these 
notes  notice  the  phenomenon  now  alluded  to,  before  it  was  explained  to 
him ;  and  many,  like  him,  must  be  aware  of  it,  who  may,  perchance,  not 
know  that  the  sound  in  question  is  produced  by  the  completing  of  a  half- 
chemical,  half-mechanical  action,  by  means  of  which  the  seeds  of  the  whin 
and  the  broom  are  dispersed  and  sown.  These  seeds,  as  all  must  know,  are 
contained  in  pods  similar  to  those  of  the  pea.  These  pods  are  air-tight» 
and  contain  within,  along  with  the  seeds,  a  small  portion  of  air.  With 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  heat  to  cold,  this  imprisoned  air 
must  increase  and  decrease  in  bulk.  So  long  as  the  seeds  are  unripe,  the 
pod  is  green  and  soft,  and  yields  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the  inclosed  air, 
which  a  warm  day  produces.  But  as  the  seed  ripens,  this  yielding  quality 
of  the  pod  ceases.  It  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  this  natural  effect  of 
ripening  is  adapted  to  a  mechanical  action  which  effectually  avails  to  dis- 
perse the  seeds.  Towards  noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  strong,  the 
rays  falling  on  the  ripened,  black  pods,  expand  the  air  inside,  and  the  hard 
scales  of  the  pod  refusing  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  an  explosion  is  the  re- 
sult. The  pod  splitting  from  end  to  end  flies  into  two  leaves,  which  curl 
up  spirally,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion,  together  with  the  spiral  motion 
with  which  the  valves  curl  up,  throws  the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Were  the  seed-vessels  to  open  languidly,  and  permit  the  seeds  simply  to 
IJEtU  down,  these  would  alight  on  the  ground  below  the  parent  bush,  in 
which  case  most  of  them  would  be  lost.  They  might  vegetate  and  become 
plants,  but  the  thickness  of  the  older  plants  would  sp^ily  choke  them, 
and  cause  their  death.  By  this  simple  air-explosion  and  spring-jerk,  such 
waste  of  vitality  is  prevented.  The  seed  is  projected  to  a  distance  sufficiently 
far  from  the  parent  plant  to  insure  room,  and  the  occupation  of  new 
ground  is  also  provided  for.  It  were  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
fancy  that  the  sounds  which  attracted  our  attention  to  this  interesting 
provision,  were  salutes  fired  from  one  of  nature's  own  batteries,  in  honour 
of  a  consummation  more  important  in  the  history  of  the  humble  whin  or 
broom,  than  are,  to  nations,  those  victories  whose  anniversaries  are  from 
time  to  time  announced  by  the  thunder  of  the  royal  guns. 

Of  a  similar  kind,  though  different  in  detail,  is  the  process  by  which 
the  same  end  is  accomplished  in  the  tribe  to  which,  belong  our  wild  gera- 
niums, known  under  the  names  of  Storksbill  and  Cranesbill.  These 
names  have  been  given  to  the  two  genera  of  this  class  which  are  wild  in 
Scotland,  because  their  fruit  resembles  the  bills  of  storks  and  cranes 
respectively.  When  the  flower  of  these  planU  has  faded,  there  is 
presented  to  view  a  fruit  consisting  of  five  small  seed-vessels,  each  con- 
taining one  seed,  arranged  round  a  long  upright  beak.  On  dissecting 
this  fruit  it  is  found  that  the  beak  consists  of  six  parU,  namely,  a  central 
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pillar,  and  encasing  that,  five  awns,  attached  one  to  each  seed-vessel,  and 
onitiog-  together  and  with  the  pillar  at  their  extremities  farthest  from 
the  seeds.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  this  arrangement,  instead  of  facili- 
tating the  dispersion  of  the  seeds,  would  tend  to  make  that  process  more 
difiScult ;  hat  extended  observation  shows  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  As 
the  process  of  ripening  goes  on,  the  beak  of  the  fruit  changes  from  a 
gre^n  colour  to  a  rich  brown,  indicating  a  drying  up  of  the  succulent; 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
elasticity  in  the  awns  with  which  the  seeds  are  provided,  and  a  tendency 
in  them  to  curl  up.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  the  beak  of  the  fruit 
quite  dry  and  elastic,  the  little  vessels  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained 
become  loosed  from  their  position  in  the  bottom  of  the  decayed  flower- 
cop,  the  awns  curl  up  with  a  spring  round  the  peak  of  the  interior  pillar, 
and  so  throw  out  the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  a  specimen  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer  there  are  examples  of  both  states  of  the  fruit. 
On  the  higher  branches  the  fruit  is  still  green,  and  the  beak  rises  among 
the  circling  seeds  at  its  base  like  the  steeple  of  some  village  church,  erect 
and  independent.  Lower  down  upon  the  stem,  where  the  earlier  flowers 
have  been,  the  process  is  completed,  the  awns  of  the  seed-vessels  have 
curled  round  the  apex  of  the  central  pillar,  resembling  some  of  the  fan« 
tastic  scrolls  of  ancient  architecture,  the  empty  seed-vessels  still  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  loosened  extremities.  The  variety  of  this  plant  most 
commonly  met  with  is  the  Geranium  Molie,  or  Dove's- foot  Cranesbill, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  grass  field  or  waste  place  in  Scot- 
land. It  flowers  from  April  to  August,  and  even  later,  and  may  be 
known  by  its  geranium-looking,  roundish,  downy  leaves,  its  small  purple 
flowers,  two  on  each  stem,  and  a  peculiar  husky  smell  it  possesses. 
There  is  another  species  in  which  the  peculiarity  under  notice  is  more 
strikin^y  developed,  namely.  Geranium  dissectum^  or  jagged-leaved 
Cranesbill.  And  this  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  having  ita 
leaves  deeply  divided  into  five  sections,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided 
into  three  less  deeply  cut  divisions.  This  species  is  also  met  with  in 
Scotland,  but  not  so  commonly  as  the  other. 

One  or  two  other  curious  facts  shortly  stated,  must  now  suffice  us.  In 
an  aquatic  plant,  Uiricularia  vulgaris,  or  Bladderwort,  this  peculiarity 
k  noticed :  "  Their  roots,  stems,  and  even  leaves,  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous membranaceous,  reticulated  vescicles  for  bladders,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hayne,  are  filled  with  water,  till  it  is  necessary  the  plant  should 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  expand  its  blossoms  above  that  fluid.  Its  vesci- 
cles are  then  found  to  contain  only  air,  by  aid  of  which  the  plant  floats : 
the  air  again,  in  Autumn,  g^ves  place  to  water,  and  the  plant  descends  to 
ripen  its  seeds  at  the  bottom." 

The  seed  of  a  plant  so  common  as  the  Dandelion  may  not  be  thought 
to  have  any  thing  particular  about  it,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
many  things  more  beautiful  than  a  head  of  Dandelion,  when  the  seeds  are 
rea^  to  be  dispersed.  To  each  Beed  is  attached  a  long,  slender  stalk, 
around  the  extremity  of  which  radiate  a  number  of  feathery-looking 
branches.  While  the  seeds  remain  on  the  receptacle,  attached  to  which 
they  have  been  brought  to  maturity,  their  feathers  form  a  globe  of  thrf 
airiest-looking  matenal:  and  when  at  last  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  the 
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breeze,  as  it  passes  along,  wafts  them,  npborne  bj  this  gtacefbl  plumage, 
to  occupy  new  places.  The  whole  history  of  this  flower  is  so  interesting, 
that  we  quote  the  following  description  of  it  from  the  pages  of  Hugo  Reid : 
•— **  In  one,  the  infant  flower  is  closely  surrounded  by  its  mantle,  or  flower- 
cup,  to  protect  it  from  cold  ;  and  if  examined  early,  the  flowers  will  be 
found  enveloped  by  a  fine  cottony  down,  as  a  farther  security  against 
being  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  a  second  plant,  this  green  flower-cup  is  ex- 
panded and  folded  back,  to  spread  out  the  bright  yellow  flowers,  now  ma- 
tured, and,  like  the  butterfly,  courting  air  and  light,  and  rejoicing  to  sport 
in  the  sun.  In  another,  tbe  flower-cup  is  raised  again,  and  closely  wrapped 
round  the  now  faded  flowers,  to  protect  the  ripening  seeds :  and  others 
present  themselves  in  the  last  stage,  with  their  splendid  globe  of  wings 
spread  out,  as  if  inviting  the  breeze,  and  the  flower-cup  finally  opened 
and  turned  down  to  allow  the  wind  to  disperse  abroad  the  feathery  seeds. 
While  tracing  its  progress  from  the  bud,  till  it  attains  maturity,  and  recall- 
ing a  thousand  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  structure,  habks,  properties, 
affinities  of  this  plant,  and  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  a  little  parachute 
floats  past  in  the  breeze.  We  intercept  it  for  a  while.  It  is  a  seed  of 
the  same  plant,  wafted  by  the  wind  from  its  native  soil,  and  going  forth 
to  fulfil  its  mission.  We  consider  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  its  slender 
stalk,  with  its  crown  of  radiating  feathers,  to  its  roaming  habit ;  admire 
the  lightness,  simple  beauty,  and  elegance  of  its  form ;  wonder  withal  at 
its  minuteness  and  delicacy ;  release  it,  to  pursue  its  aerial  pilgrimage, 
and  continue  our  course,  meditating  on  the  wonders  of  that  world,  in  the 
gre&t  operations  of  which  the  most  insignificant  object  has  its  allotted  part 
to  perform,  and  rejoicing  that  it  is  given  to  us  thus  so  sweetly  to  com- 
mune with  nature. 

Many  other  peculiarities  in  the  vegetable  economy  might  occupy  us ; 
each  forming  a  distinct  illustration  of  divine  design.  In  tbe  meantime^ 
however,  we  must  leave  this  interesting  subject.  If  the  attention  of  any 
be  drawn,  by  these  examples  of  some  of  the  beauties  which  a  beneficent 
Creator  has  so  bountifully  scattered  around  us,  to  regard  the  common 
objects  which  meet  the  every  day  eye,  with  reference  to  Him  whose  wis- 
dom and  power  they  exhibit ;  if  any  one  is  led  to  appreciate  more  highly 
and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  ordinary  ongoings  of  nature,  tracing  in 
them  the  all-superintending  oversight  of  God,  or  deducing  from  them 
grounds  of  confidence  in  him  without  whom  "  no  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground,"  they  shall  not  have  been  narrated  in  vain. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  GRAY,  BRECHIN. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account 
of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ.  At  that  time  we  ttcpected  to  have 
been  able  to  present  them  with  a  short  memoir  of  his  life.  To  do  justice, 
however,  to  so  wide  a  subject,  would  require  more  time  and  space  than 
we  can  at  present  command,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  brief  sketch. 

Mr  Gray,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was  a  native  of  the  town 
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of  BrechiDy  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  the  whole 
of  his  long  ministry.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Gray,  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  Associate  congregation  there.  He  was  settled  in  the 
year  1768,  and  continued,  till  his  death  in  1802,  to  sustain  the  character 
of  an  able  and  popular  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  his  eldest  son, — the  second  of  six  children,  four  of  whom  came 
to  maturity, — and  was  bom  22d  April  1772.  He  early  displayed  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  and  no  pains  was  spared  upon  its  cultivation.  After 
attending  for  eeveral  years  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  he  was 
sent  for  some  time  to  Kirriemuir,  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  James  Aitken,  and  enjoy  the  instructions  of  a  superior  classical 
scholar,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  situation  of  parochial  teacher  there. 
To  these  studies  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour ;  and  though  he 
never  made  any  pretensions  to  high  scholarship,  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  classical  literature,  and  he  retained  a  taste  for  it  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life. 

In  1786  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  prosecuting 
his  literary  and  philosophical  studies  there  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
as  his  testimonials  bear,  he  was  admitted  in  the  year  1789  to  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  at  Whitburn,  then  taught  by  the  venerable  Professor  Bruce. 
The  character  of  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  has  never  yet  been  fully 
appreciated,  nor  his  services  to  the  cayse  of  the  Secession,  and  of  the 
Church  at  large,  duly  acknowledged.  Possessed  of  an  immense  store  of 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  knowledge,  endowed  with  a  lively  fancy,  a  pro- 
found judgment,  and  an  elegant  taste,  he  gave  a  new  polish  to  the  character 
of  the  Secession  ministry ;  teaching  them  to  clothe  the  large-boned  and 
solid  divinity  of  the  marrow  men,  in  the  more  elegant  garb  of  modem 
literature.  From  the  Whitburn  Hall,  accordingly,  came  forth  a  class  of 
preachers  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  society  and  age  of  the 
Church.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Drs  M*Crie,  Stark, 
Heugh,  Ferrier,  Mitchell  and  Stevenson,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  last  generation.  Among  these  our  venerable  father  occupied  a  high 
place ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  theological  course  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Forfar  before  he  had  completed  his  2 1st 
year,  with  the  credit  of  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  promising 
labourer  in  the  gospel  field. 

•  These  expectations  he  did  not  disappoint.  After  officiating  as  a  pro« 
bationer  with  much  acceptance  for  several  months,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  congregation  at  Brechin,  to  be  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father, 
and  was  settled  in  that  charge  on  the  16th  April  1794.  This  was  a  situa- 
tion peculiarly  calculated  to  test  his  personal  character  and  ministerial 
gifts.  To  commence  his  labours  under  the  wing  of  his  affectionate  parent, 
was,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage ;  but  we  know  who  has  said,  and  how 
justly,  **  A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own 
kindred."  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  a  man  in  his  infancy,  are 
apt  through  life  to  look  upon  him  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feelings ; 
and  it  requires,  on  his  part,  no  small  measure  of  pmdence,  diligence,  and 
energy,  to  conquer  that  prejudice,  and  induce  them  afterwards  cordially 
to  receive  him  as  the  instructor  of  their  age.  These  qualities,  however, 
Mr  Gray  possessed  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  accordingly,  though  his  call  at 
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first  was,  we  believe,  not  perfectly  nnaoiiiioos,  he  soon  gained  the  esttem 
and  affection  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  established  for  himself  a  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  town  and  neighbooriiood.  In 
1802  Mr  Gray  lost  his  venerable  colleague,  and  the  sole  charge  of  the 
congregation  of  Brechin  devolved  upon  him.  To  its  duties  he  devoted 
himself  with  increased  energy  and  success.     His  flock  continued  to  pros* 

Kr  nnder  his  ministrations,  till  it  became,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  at 
ist  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Associate  PresbyUry  of  Forfar, 
while  their  pastor  became  extensively  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
preacher  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  General  Associate  Synod. 

During  this  period  of  outward  prosperity,  however.  Providence  was 
preparing  a  testing  ordeal  both  for  him  and  them.  About  the  period  of 
his  settlement  the  Old  Light  Controversy,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  began 
to  be  agitated  in  the  Secession  Church.  With  the  origin  and  merits  of 
that  controversy  most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar.  The  proposition 
then  made  of  an  enlargement  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  recent  events,  issued  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  statement  of  it ; 
and  by  one  of  those  transitions,  alas  I  too  common  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  there  were  introduced  into  that  deed  the  germs  of  those  novel 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  national  religion  and  obligation  which  haTe 
since  developed  themselves  in  what  is  commonly  termed  volnntaiytsm, 
and  completely  revolutionised  the  profession  of  the  body.  The  tendency 
of  these  new  principles  was  early  detected,  and  their  adoption  strongly 
opposed  by  those  few  keen-sighted  and  faithful  men  who  afterwards  formed 
themselves  into  the  Constitutional  Presbytery ;  but  so  covertly  had  they 
been  introduced,  and  so  speciously  were  tbey  qualified  by  general  acknow- 
ledgments  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  that  many  able  and  sealous 
friends  of  that  cause  so  dear  to  the  Secession  could  not  at  that  time  be 
convinced  of  their  danger.  Any  shade  of  difference  which  appeared  be- 
tween the  Narrative  and  Testimony  and  the  ancient  formularies,  tbey  were 
willing  to  persuade  themselves  was  only  a  fuller  and  clearer  assertion  of 
the  anti-erastian  testimony  of  their  fathers ;  the  brethren  who  opposed  it, 
they  regarded  as  captions  alarmists,  and  when  these  at  last  felt  it  their  duty 
to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  fellowship,  some  of  them  took  an 
active  part  in  those  strong  measures  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  which  their 
fisiithful  contendings  were  visited  as  an  unwarranted  schism.  Among  these 
was  Mr  Gray,  and  the  consequence  was  the  breaking  up  of  many  endear- 
ing ties,  both  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  and  of  private  friendship,  particu- 
larly with  bis  aged  and  venerable  professor,  his  immediate  neighbour,  Mr 
Aitken,  under  whose  roof  he  had  prosecuted  for  a  time  his  youthful  stud- 
ies, and  Dr  M'Crie,  his  fellow-student,  with  whom  during  his  residence 
in  Brechin  he  had  formed  the  closest  intimacy.  * 

During  the  greater  part  of  twenty  years  this  breach  became  wider  and 
wider,  and  seemed  not  likely  to  be  healed  on  earth.  He,  however,  who 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  was  preparing  for  bringing  these 
friends  again  together  in  still  closer  bonds,  although  at  the  expense  of 

*  The  Doctor  redded  si  a  tescher  io  Brechin  for  teveral  years,  aboot  the  cod* 
mencemeot  of  Mr  Gray's  mioistry.  Mr  Oray'i  call  is  written  in  bis  hand,  and  signed 
by  him  as  a  member  of  the  congregation. 
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flevering  other  and  similar  ties.  The  seeds  inserted  in  the  profession  of  the 
lai^r  branches  of  the  Secession  rapidly  produced  their  native  fruits.  The 
dabioos  statements  of  the  NarratiFe  and  Testimony  soon  ripened  into  an 
open  questioning  of  all  national  religion  and  national  engagements  in  its 
aopport,  and  the  issue  was  the  formation  of  the  union  of  1820,  on  a  basis 
which,  with  a  fallacious  compliment  to  the  engagements  of  our  forefiatherS) 
buried  all  acknowledgment  of  their  obligation  under  the  specious  coFering 
of  Christian  forbearance.  This  result  opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  had 
before  been  unconsciously  carried  along  with  the  current  of  innovation. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Associated  Synod 
protested  against  the  uAon ;  and  ten  of  these  adhering  to  their  protest,  re- 
sumed the  functions  of  the  court,  under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Synod. 
The  names  of  these  fathers  deserve  to  be  reconled  alongside  of  those  well- 
known  four  brethren  who  formed  the  original  members  of  the  Constita* 
tional  Presbytery:  They  were  the  Rev.  Dr  Stevenson,  Ayr;  Robert 
Smith,  Kilwinning ;  Peter  M'Derment,  Auchinleck ;  Dr  Paxton,  £din« 
burgh ;  Thomas  Gray,  Kirkcaldy :  Richard  Black,  Perth  ;  William  Beatb^ 
Pitcaim  Green  ;  James  Gray,  Brechin ;  William  Mitchell,  Clola ;  and 
John  McDonald,  Thurso.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  adding  the  ob* 
servation  of  a  well-qualified  judge,  that  though  these  perhaps  were  not  the 
men  whom  their  brethren  would  at  first  have  picked  out  as  the  leaders  in 
such  a  movement,  no  friend  of  the  cause  could  fail  ultimately  to  acquiesce 
in  the  choice  of  their  divine  master.  Men  of  large  minds,  of  solid,  rather 
than  shewy  acquirements,  of  unostentatious  piety,  and  of  generous  hearta, 
they  bore  up,  with  calm  and  steady  fortitude,  a  cause  that  they  dearly  loved; 
their  weight  of  character  in  their  different  localities  secnred  for  it  a  re* 
spectable  standing  even  in  the  estimation  of  many  who  were  indifferent 
to  its  own  merits,  and  now  that  they  have  all  been  gathered  to  their  fathers^ 
they  have  left  it  embalmed  in  the  remembrance  of  their  acknowledged 
worth  as  an  honourable  legacy  to  their  successors.  Among  these  protes- 
tors none  was  more  zealous  nor  more  active  than  our  late  father.  Both 
in  the  Church  courts  and  from  the  press,  he  exposed  the  tendency  of  the 
basis  to  neutralize  the  previous  profession  of  the  Secession ;  and  when  the 
crisis  came,  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  conscience  his  church 
and  manse,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  temporal  emolument,  and,  what 
he  valued  far  more,  the  fellowship  of  many  esteemed  brethren,  and  of  a 
large  minority  of  his  own  flock.  Happily  this  painful  parting  was  attend- 
ed with  much  less  of  those  violent  ebullitions  of  feeling  than  often  accom- 
pany the  breaking  up  of  close  spiritual  bonds,  and  to  their  credit  as  well 
as  his,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  carried  with  him  the  undimi- 
nished respect  of  almost  all  who  left  his  ministry,  and  from  not  a  few  of 
them  he  continued  to  receive  the  most  decided  expression  of  friendship  to 
his  djring  day. 

The  position  of  the  protesting  brethren  in  1820  naturally  led  them  to 
look  back  towards  the  original  Protestors  of  1 806.  The  progress  of  tho 
recent  discussions  had  greatly  modified  their  views  of  that  standard,  for 
which  they  had  been  contending  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  at  last 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge,  as  in  the  issue  of  a  former  contest,  that  in 
resisting  its  introduction  "  their  brethren's  eyes  had  been  open  when  theirs 
Were  shut.*'     Among  the  first  to  make  this  candid  acknowledgment,  waa 
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our  deceased  father.  In  all  the  discussions  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  the  Protestors  and  the  Constitational  Presbytery,  he  took  an 
active  part ;  and  when  these  issued  in  the  thorough  and  happy  anion  of 
1827,  ^e  hailed  the  event  with  unmingled  joy.  With  a  humility  which 
does  him  the  highest  honour,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  never  could  do 
enough  to  repair  the  false  estimate  ho  had  formerly  entertained  of  his 
brethren's  stedfastness,  and  the  restoration  of  their  friendship  and  fellow- 
ship constitute  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  happiness  of  his  futore 
life.* 

This  important  crisis  in  Mr  Gray's  ministerial  life,  was  that  which 
brought  out  in  full  relief  the  whole  elements  of  hif  public  character.  To 
many  no  doubt  it  seemed  only  to  narrow  both  bis  views  and  bia  uaeful- 
ness ;  but  with  this  vulgar  prejudice  we  flatter  ourselves  few  of  our  n^ers 
will  sympathise.  They  well  know  that  the  expansion  of  a  man's  views 
18  not  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  who  at  present  think  with  him,  nor 
the  influence  of  his  position  by  the  apparent  success  of  his  cause.  In  the 
eye  of  enlightened  humanity,  Leoaidas  and  his  300  Spartans  occupy  a 
place  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  myriads  by  whom  they  were  over- 
powered, and  for  the  sacred  cause  of  human  liberty  their  honourable  fall 
effected  far  more  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  a  thousand 
victories.  From  the  time  that  the  Protestors  came  fortli  more  promi- 
nently as  special  witnesses  for  the  hallowed  cause  of  the  Reformation,  a 
great  enlargement  appears  in  their  views  of  divine  truth.  Henceforth 
they  looked  on  it  not  only  in  its  bearings  on  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
i^nd  the  edification  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  divinely  appointe<l  mean  of 
purifying  all  the  public  institutions  of  mankind,  and  accomplishing  the 
future  regeneration  of  society ;  and  the  attainments  and  engagements  of 
past  times  rose  into  importance  before  them,  not  only  as  scriptural  in 
themselves,  but  as  an  imperfect  but  honourable  example  of  that  allegiance 
which  shall  yet  be  rendered  by  all  nations,  to  him  who  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  On  none  of  our  protesting  fathers  was  this  change  more 
manifest  than  in  Mr  Gray.  A  new  and  very  interesting  character  was 
impressed  on  his  public  ministrations.  To  the  clear  exhibition  of  gospel 
truth  which  had  distinguished  them  from  his  early  days,  and  the  rich  vein 
of  practical  observation  which  had  been  superinduced  upon  it  in  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  ministry,  were  now  added  many  striking  views  of 
the  word  of  God,  as  the  standard  of  public  principle  and  the  expositor  of 
the  future  duties  and  glorious  destinies  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 
With  increased  earnestness  he  continued  to  feed  the  flock  of  God  and 
nourish  them  up  to  eternal  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  laboured  more 
abundantly  to  train  them  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  high  dignity  of  bis  crown,  and  the  vast  extent  of  his  king- 
dom. 

With  the  expansion  of  his  views  Mr  Gray's  new  position  gave  a  new 
impulse  and  great  enlargement  to  his  feelings  as  a  Christian  philanthropist. 
Paradoxical  as  this  statement  may  appear  to  many  superficial  thinkers,  it 

*  Odo  of  the  last  letters  that  he  wrote  a  few  days  before  his  death,  mras  to  the 
daughter  of  his  late  friend  Mr  Aitken,  aod  it  contains  a  sort  of  farewell  apology  for 
all  the  misconstruction  he  had  put  on  his  conduct,  and  consequent  coldness  he  might 
biiTe  shewn  to  the  family. 
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M  a  hct  well  known  to  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  bis  con- 
dact,  and  who  could  estimate  the  springs  of  it.  Placed  by  his  divine  mas- 
ter on  an  advanced  and  insulated  position,  his  eye  ranged  more  freely  over 
the  whole  field  of  Christian  conflict,  and  while  he  felt,  as  to  his  own  position, 
the  charge  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  "  occupy  till  I  come,"  he  entered  with 
livelier  interest  into  the  retrograde  or  advancing  movements  of  other 
columns  of  the  Christian  army.  In  1842  he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
part  in  the  accomplishment  of  another  happy  union  on  covenanted  ground, 
with  the  remaining  brethren  of  the  Original  Burgher  Synod,  and  since  that 
time  to  his  death  gave  bis  hearty  co-operation  to  that  correspondence  with 
the  Reformed  Synod,  which  we  fondly  hope  may  yet  terminate  in  gathering 
together  all  the  scattered  friends  of  the  covenanted  Reformation.  To  Chris- 
tian principle  and  practice,  wherever  it  displayed  itself,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  give  his  cordial  admiration ;  and  nothing  afforded  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  bail  that  remarkable  movement  in  the  National  Church 
which  has  issued  in  the  erection  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He  no 
doubt  felt  that  it  diverted  the  public  interest  from  his  own  cause,  while 
yet  it  did  not  fully  occupy  its  ground,  but  be  regarded  it  as  a  vindication 
of  important  truth,  and  his  whole  feeling  and  conduct  towards  it  was  a 
practical  comment  on  the  text  from  which  he  addressed  the  Synod 
shortly  after  the  disruption.  **  My  heart  is  towards  the  governors  of 
Israel,  that  offered  themselves  willingly  among  the  people." 

From  this  time  also  we  date  a  great  accession  to  Mr  Gray's  temporal 
happiness.  His  congregation,  through  the  death  of  his  more  aged  adhe* 
rents  and  the  non-accession  of  the  younger  to  an  unpopular  cause,  gradu- 
ally became  considerably  reduced,  and  his  emolument  proportionally  dimi- 
nished, but  he  bore  all  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  Providence  in  many 
ways  supplied  all  that  he  lacked,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
"  I  have  all  things  and  abound."  Conscious  of  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
present  duty,  his  mind  was  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  all  about  him, 
and  as  the  shadows  of  evening  gathered  around  him  his  spirit  seemed  to 
be  lighted  up  more  and  more  with  the  brilliant  and  lively  feelings  of  his 
early  days.  What  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  was  his  union  in  the  year  1824  to  a  lady  who  was  in  all  respects 
a  suitable  companion  for  him,  and  with  whom,  though  visited  with  more  than 
one  painful  bereavement,*  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  a  large  measure  of 
domestic  happiness.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  their  acquaintance  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  his  new  position  as  a  Protestor,  he  used  some- 
times half  playfully  but  gratefully  to  remark,  that  no  man  had  experienced 
more  fully  than  he  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  Mark  x.  29,  30 ;  for 
since  he  sacrificed  his  church  and  manse  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  had 
received  a  better  church,  a  better  manse,  (bis  own  property),  and  bis 
bachelor's  hall  bad  been  lighted  up  with  the  smiling  faces  of  wife  and 
children. 

Mr'G.  was  long  the  father  of  the  Original  Secession  Synod.  One  after 
another  of  the  fathers  dropt  off  the  stage,  and  left  him  standing  alone 
above  twenty  years  in  advance  of  all  his  brethren.  In  this  position,  how- 
ever, he  continued  to  prosecute  his  public  duties  with  all  the  ardour  of 

*  They  had  four  obildren,  two  of  whom,  a  sod  and  daughter,  died  young.  Other 
two  daughters  surviYe  him. 
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yomb,  and  to  the  yoangeat  of  his  brethren  he  would  never  yield 
in  devotion  to  the  pablic  cause  and  almost  javenile  actirity  in  its 
•enrice.  To  this  at  last  he  fell  an  honourable  sacrifice.  On  the 
Friday  before  his  death  he  left  his  own  house  in  his  usnal  health 
to  fulfil  a  synodical  appointment  to  the  vacant  congregation  of  Kirkintil- 
'  loch,  and  proceeded  by  railway  direct  for  Glasgow.  Habitual  temperanoa 
and  regular  attention  to  his  health,  bad  hitherto,  by  the  divine  blessing* 
secured  to  him  the  comfort  of  a  green  old  age,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
able  for  any  exertion  of  the  kind.  The  springs  of  life,  however*  seem  at 
last  to  have  been  overtasked.  A  chronic  affection,  to  which  he  bad  been 
liable  for  some  time,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  (atigue  of  the  journey* 
and  he  was  compelled  that  night  to  stop  at  Castlecary.  Next  day  be 
rallied  a  little  and  proceeded  to  his  destination ;  but  his  complaint  beoune 
still  more  aggravated,  and  after  hovering  two  days  in  an  undecided  form,  it 
at  last  took  a  rapid  turn  to  the  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  the  5th  July,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty- 
fifth  of  his  ministry.  From  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain* his  friends  were  not  apprised  of  his  critical  situation  till  it  was  too 
late,  and  were  thus  denied  the  pleasure  of  administering  to  the  necessities 
of  his  last  hours,  except  an  attached  nephew  resident  in  Edinburgh*  to 
whom  he  had  always  shewn  the  affection  of  a  father.  His  death,  how- 
ever, was  an  appropriate  termination  to  his  consistent  and  devoted  life. 
Several  most  interesting  notes  were  written  from  his  death- bed  to  his  wife 
and  children,  the  last  of  which  thrice  begun  and  still  left  unfinished*  proves 
the  strong  effort  of  undying  affection  even  while  in  the  grasp  of  the  last 
enemy,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  them  whom  he  was  leaving  behind  him. 
Like  the  dying  addresses  of  his  gracious  master  they  breathe  the  fullest 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sincere  desire  that  he  might  be 
glorified  in  him  and  in  his.  The  same  expression  of  sanctified  affection, 
humble  confidence,  and  devotion  to  the  divine  will,  was  the  burden  of  his 
dying  words,  as  these  could  be  gathered  by  his  attendants  during  the 
paroxysms  of  an  overpowering  malady,  "  0  death,"  he  said  more  than  once* 
•*  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  His  very  wander- 
ings (if  such  they  were)  turned  all  in  that  blessed  direction.  Did  yon 
hear  tiiat  voice,  said  he  on  one  occasion  to  bis  kind  nurse,  after  having 
commended  his  wife  and  family  to  the  care  of  a  heavenly  Father ;  "  No," 
said  she,  "  What  said  it  ?"  **  It  whispered  assent,*'  he  replied,  and  added* 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  His  last  audible  expres- 
sion was  to  his  nephew,  **  These  are  the  billows,  but" — We  may  fill  up 
the  blank  with  the  assurance  that  his  gracious  master  was  bearing  up  his 
head  above  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  within  view  were  the  happy  shores 
of  Immanuers  land. 

In  the  character  of  our  late  father  were  united  many  engaging  and  strik- 
ing features.  He  possessed  an  understanding  at  once  acute  and  compre- 
hensive, a  lively  fancy,  a  tcnacioas  memory,  and  a  warm  heart,  all  of  which 
were  under  the  guidance  of  high  religious  principle.  He  was  a  shrewd 
observer,  a  sagacious  judge,  an  ardent  admirer  of  what  was  generous  and 
praiseworthy,  and  a  cordial  hater  of  what  appeared  mean  and  base.  A  mind 
enriched  with  extensive  and  varied  reading,  a  memory  stored  with  an 
amazing  fund  of  ready  and  pertinent  anecdote ;  and  a  peculiar  quiet  humouTi 
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which*  nnder  a  playfal  garb,  coald  comroanicate  a  great  amount  of  aiiefai 
lostmctioDy  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  pro6table  companions. 
But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  trait  in  his  character  was  the  rare  onion 
of  a  judgment  nnasnally  calm  and  cool,  with  a  keen  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment.  Naturally  exritahle  as  the  latter  was,  occasionally  even  to  irritahi- 
itty,  it  was  so  admirably  balanced  and  contronled  by  the  former,  that  tha  ' 
clearness  of  his  apprehension  of  a  subject  seemed  often  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  warmt)]  of  his  feeling,  and  even  when  his  friends  could  not  entirely 
sympathise  with  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  his  argumentation,  they 
could  almost  uniformly  depend  upon  the  justice  of  his  conclusion.  Over 
all  his  other  qualities  was  thrown  the  savour  of  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and 
the  glow  of  a  gentle  and  buoyant  spirit,  which  gilded  with  the  cheerfnlnesa 
and  elasticity  of  youth  the  chastened  sobriety  of  age. 

As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  Mr  Gray  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order» 
and  these  he  continued  to  the  hist  assiduously  to  cultivate.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  substantial  divinity  of  the  old  school,  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  an  accurate  student  of  the  human  hearti 
he  continued  to  add  to  his  stores  by  diligent  reading  and  careful  observa- 
tion of  divine  providence  and  human  character.  A  workman  that  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed ;  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  he  was  equally 
at  home,  whether  called  upon  to  inform  the  understanding,  probe  the  con^ 
science,  or  comfort  the  heart.  In  the  two  last  departments  of  a  preacher's 
daty  he  was  excelled  by  few.  Frequently  have  we  seen  his  audience 
rivetted  to  his  lips,  while,  in  fencing  the  tables  (as  it  is  usually  called),  ha 
carried  the  lighted  candle  of  God's  word  into  the  dark  chambers  of  spiri- 
tual imagery ;  or  melted  into  tears,  as,  over  the  grave  of  departed  excel- 
lence, he  applied  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  to  the  broken  hearts  of  sur- 
viving friends.  His  discourses  were  seldom  lengthened,  but  they  were  re- 
markably sententious,  abounding  in  original  thought  and  striking  illustra- 
tion. Occasionally,  indeed,  bis  attempts  at  comprehension  seemed  con« 
strained,  and  the  very  overflow  of  his  matter  welling  out  in  parenthesis  with- 
in parenthesis,  rendered  his  style  involved  and  somewhat  obscure,  but  ha 
seldom  failed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  audience ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, though  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  soft  and  feeble  voices 
he  was,  in  his  vigorous  age,  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  bis  day ; 
and  even  to  the  close  of  his  long  career  he  maintained  a  high  standing  of 
general  acceptability. 

In  the  pastoral  department  of  bis  work  be  was  very  diligent,  and  emi- 
nently successful.  The  happy  union  in  his  character  of  pre-eminent  saga* 
city  with  great  tenderness  of  feeling,  of  great  command  of  the  scripture 
with  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart  eminently  fitted  him  to 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine.  His  advice 
was  highly  prized  in  cases  of  perplexity,  and  he  was  always  a  welcome 
visitor  in  the  house  of  mourning.  In  the  Church  courts,  of  which  he  was 
a  regular  attendant,  his  judgment  was  highly  appreciated.  From  his  own 
session  we  do  not  remember  of  any  appeal  ever  coming  up  to  the  courts 
above,  and  in  these  he  was  often  successful  in  unravelling  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  settling  agitated  disputes  that  threatened  to  disturb  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  the  body. 

It  wasiy  perhaps,  in  privatCi  hpwever,  that  Mr  Gray's  peculiar  excellenciea 
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were  most  fully  dereloped.  His  great  conTersaUoiud  powen*  together 
with  his  weight  of  character,  procured  him  easy  access  ioto  the  beit  so- 
ciety, and  few  men  in  his  sphere  of  life  had  a  larger  circle  of  acquaintance- 
ship. To  his  credit,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  into  whatever 
society  he  entered,  he  still  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  minis- 
ter. His  conversation,  even  when  most  sportive  in  its  character,  always 
tended  to  profit,  and  of  all  the  anecdotes  we  have  heard  from  his  lips, 
sometimes  satirical,  sometimes  playful,  sometimes  serious,  we  never  re- 
member having  heard  one  which  could  grate  upon  the  most  delicate  ear. 
In  spiritual  conference  he  had  great  pleasure.  He  was  long  the  soul 
and  centre  of  a  private  prayer  meeting  among  his  neighbouring  breth- 
ren, and  they  now  recollect  with  pleasure  and  regret,  that  latterly  he  sel- 
dom met  with  any  of  them  on  a  convenient  occasion  but  he  proposed 
spending  some  time  in  such  exercises.  It  was  here  that  Mr  Gray  shone* 
Of  the  effusions  of  his  pen  a  few  ephemeral  pieces  are  all  that  survive  him, 
calculated  to  give  but  a  very  imperfect  sample  of  the  richness  of  the  mind 
that  produced  them ;  but  we  have  often  thought,  if,  like  Richard  Cecil,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  ^e  had  found  a  friend  to  record  all  the  sen- 
tentious observations  and  pertinent  remarks  that  dropped  from  his  own 
lips,  they  might  have  formed  a  volume  of  remains  not  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  that  celebrated  aphorist. 

Of  the  pleasures  of  colloquial  intercourse,  Mr  Gray  himself  was  parti- 
cularly fond,  and  latterly,  perhaps,  carried  this  fondness  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  foible.  Another  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  was,  a  species  of 
what  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  hero-worship.  It  assumed,  however,  the  very 
pardonable  form  of  unbounded  admiration  of  the  truly  great  and  good. 
His  ardent  mind  led  him  to  present  every  object  in  its  largest  proportion 
and  brightest  colours  before  bis  own  eye,  and  when  that  object  was  calcu- 
lated to  engage  his  esteem  and  regard,  he  became  henceforth  engrossed 
and  enraptured  with  it.  Many  estimable  individuals,  both  dead  and  liv- 
ing, we  might  name,  who  were  thus  enshrined  in  the  warm  heart,  and 
dwelt  on  the  glowing  lips  of  the  departed :  but  the  great  object  of  his 
homage  was  his  early,  long-lost,  but  recovered  friend,  Dr  M*Crie.  After 
the  happy  restoration  of  their  friendship  the  Doctor  seemed  to  live  in  his 
inmost  soul.  After  his  lamented  decease,  he  embalmed  bis  memory  in 
the  odours  of  the  highest  veneration  and  unbounded  affection.  Often 
have  we  listened  for  bonrs  while  he  dilated  on  the  endless  theme,  till  be 
would  turn  round  himself,  and  good-humouredly  join  in  the  smile  at  his 
own  idolatry. 

But  our  readers,  we  fear,  will  be  apt  to  feel  as  if  we  were  fislling  into 
the  same  error ;  we  trust,  however,  they  will  pardon  us,  when  tliey  re- 
member who  hath  said,  **  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour."  Oar  ve- 
nerable father  is  the  last  of  a  noble  band  of  men  to  whom  we  are  under 
the  deepest  obligations,  and  on  whose  struggles  for  divine  truth  God  him* 
self  has  put  the  stamp  of  his  special  approbation.  While  the  names  of  some 
of  them  occupy  the  foremost  rank  in  the  annals  of  honourable  fame,  of 
all  the  Protestors,  first  to  last,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  lived  the  ob- 
jects of  general  estimation,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  deserving  our  apectal 
notice,  that  God  so  ordered  the  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  that  in  their 
various  localities  a  more  than  ordinary  expression  of  public  respect  (bl- 
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lowed  them  to  tbeir  graveB.  lo  the  case  of  oar  lamented  fiather  this  was 
decidedly  verified.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  on  his  completing  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  he  was  invited  by  a  number  of  his  townsmen 
to  a  public  meeting,  and  Provost  Guthrie,  in  the  name  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  presented  him  a  silver  inkstand  and  a  purse  containing  220  sove- 
reigns, 100  of  which  were  contributed  by  Lord  Panmure.  On  the  day 
when  his  remains  returned  to  Brechin,  they  were  met  at  the  station  by 
ihe  provost,  the  town-clerk,  and  a  largo  number  of  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  Brechin,  in  addition  to  the  elders  and  members  of  bis  own  con- 
gregation ;  while,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  company  that  attended  to 
carry  him  to  his  grave,  with  other  demonstrations,  showed  that  the  de- 
parted carried  with  him,  from  the  community  among  whom  he«  had  so 
long  resided,  a  large  amount  of  public  esteem  and  public  regret.  Nor 
have  these  expressions  of  regard  been  confined  to  the  silent  dust.  In  the 
more  substantial  form  of  public  sympathy  it  has  since  been  expressed  to 
his  widow  and  surviving  children,  and  will  prove,  we  trust,  what  has  often 
been  verified,  that  while  the  memory  of  the  '*  just  is  blessed,"  "  his  child- 
ren are  blessed  after  him."  As  a  possesion  to  be  enjoyed,  and  an  inho^ 
ritance  to  be  left,  **  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  richea» 
and  loving  favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold." 


DIALOGUE  THIRD, 

Between  an  Original  Seceder,  Mobrisonian,  Independent,  and 
United  Presbyterian. 

Original  Seceder,  Well,  have  you  been  thinking  anything  about  the 
argument  with  which  I  was  pressing  you  at  the  close  of  last  conversation  ? 

Morrieonian.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  spoken 
of  it  to  several  of  my  familiars ;  but  as  none  of  us  were  able  to  answer  it 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  we  agreed  to  send  it  in  full  to  the  editor  of 
"  The  Christian  News,"  to  see  what  he  would  advise. 

Orig.  Sec.  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  being  in  a  hurry ;  and 
if  you  fairly  see,  in  the  end,  that  it  cannot  be  answered  without  pervert- 
ing scripture,  and  doing  injury  to  your  own  consciences, — ^rather  than  do 
this,  you  can  just  say  that  it  is  not  worth  the  answering,  and  in  doing  so, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I  have  so  much  sympathy  with  all  that  are  in 
straits  as  not  to  take  the  least  offence. 

Morris.  Leaving  that  part  of  the  subject  in  reserve  for  the  present, 
permit  me  to  express  how  surprised  I  am  that  any  person  who  has  a  gpark 
of  philanthropy  in  his  bosom,  should  take  pleasure  in  maintaining  that 
the  atonement  is  limited  in  its  extent.  Methinks  that  every  generous 
mind  should  glow  and  expand  at  the  thought  of  its  universality. 

O]*^.  Sec,  I  am  opposed  to  your  opinions  respecting  the  atonement, 
because  they  are  contrary  in  ray  estimation  to  the  word  of  God,  and  be- 
cause, in  order  to  give  the  colour  of  plausibility  to  your  notion  that  the 
atonement  is  universal,  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  altogether  denying 
its  true  and  proper  nature^  and  are  thus  chargeable  with  wounding 
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divine  troth  in  its  most  Tital  pert,  with  surrendering  its  strongholds  to 
the  enemy,  and  with  poisoning  the  fonntain  of  human  salvation. 

Morris.  This  is  mere  exaggeration,  and  I  feel  assured  70a  do  not 
jonrself  believe  that  such  is  the  nature  of  my  opinions. 

Orig.  Sec.  I  do  most  conscientiously  belieTe  that  your  doctrines  are 
toch  as  I  have  represented  them  to  be.  I  believe  nothing  more  firmly 
than  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement  either,  leads  to  the 
Scylla  of  universal  restoration,  or,  to  the  yawning  Charybdis  of  Socinian* 
ism.  In  order  to  make  the  atonement  universal,  you  must  so  degrade  its 
nature,  so  abridge  its  value,  so  completely  rob  it  of  all  merit,  as  to  make 
it  consistent  with  the  destruction  of  multitudes  for  whom  it  was  c^ered, 
and  to  make  it  compatible  with  this,  you  must  deny  that  it  was  a  troe  and 
proper  satisfaction  to  the  law  of  God. 

Morris.  Let  there  be  no  misrepresentation  if  yon  please.  I  maintain 
that  Christ  fully  and  completely  satisfied  the  law  for  all  mankind. 

Oi^.  Sec,    But  what  do  you  mean  by  satisfying  the  law  ? 

Morris.  I  just  mean  that  Christ  removed  all  leg^  obstacles  to  the 
salvation  of  all  men.  I  know  my  friend  the  United  Presbyterian  concurs 
in  this  opinion. 

United  Presbyterian.  Unquestionably.  In  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples by  the  committee  of  our  Synod,  it  is  declared,  that  *'  the  gene- 
ral relations  of  the  atonement  are,  that  it  is  needed  by  all,  is  snflBcient 
for  all,  and  removes  all  legal  obstructions  to  the  salvation  of  any,"  Not 
to  refer  to  Dr  Balmer,  whose  opinions  were  somewhat  laxer,  Dr  Brown, 
in  his  own  clear  and  precise  manner,  states,  that  *'  in  the  sense  of  the 
ereat  body  of  Calvinists,  that  Christ  died  to  remove  legal  obstacles  to 
human  salvation,  by  making  a  perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  he  held  that 
he  died  for  all  men,'*  Such  is  Dr  Brown's  opinion,  and  I  should  think 
that  even  our  friend,  with  all  his  microscopic  scrupulosity,  cannot  see  in 
it  anything  objectionable. 

Orig,  Sec.  Nothing  objectionable !  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  not 
objectionable.  I  see  in  it  the  vital  germ  out  of  which  all  these  heresies 
have  sprung.  I  see  in  it  the  foundation,  laid  by  his  master's  hand,  on 
which  Mr  Morrison  has  built  his  whole  superstructure. 

United  Pres.  What  is  there  objectionable  in  the  statement  that 
Christ  removed  all  legal  obstacles  to  toe  salvation  of  all  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  It  leads  to  universal  salvation.  Nothing  within  the  uni- 
verse can  condemn  a  man  but  the  law  of  God.  If,  therefore,  the  law  of 
God  has  been  perfectly  satisfied  for  all  men,  as  Dr  Brown  declares,  if  it 
interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  any,  then  nothing  else  can  in- 
terpose an  obstacle,  and  all  men  must  therefore  be  saved.  But  as  you 
admit  that  all  men  will  not  be  saved,  then  by  what  authority  will  those 
be  condemned  who  ultimately  perish  ?  If  they  are  not  condemned  by 
the  law,  then  tell  us  by  what  they  are  condemned  ?  But  if  they  are  con- 
demned by  the  law,  then  it  is  <<  words,  mere  words,"  to  say  that  all  l^al 
obstacles  are  removed  to  the  salvation  of  those,  betwixt  whom,  and  heaven, 
the  holy  law  will  place  an  obstacle  that  can  never  be  removed,  a  **  great 
gulph,"  that  can  never  be  passed. 

United.  Pres.  But  surely  you  admit  that  Christ  satisfied  the  law  of 
God  so  perfectly  as  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  it  could  demand. 
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Orig*  Sec,  I  admit  that  Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law,  so 
completely,  that  nothing  farther  would  have  been  required,  although  God 
had  designed  to  save  all  mankind.  By  this  satisfaction,  all  legal  obstacles 
were  removed  out  of  Christ's  way,  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  him,  but  only  in  him^ 
all  legal  obstacles  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of  a  sinner's  salvation.  It  it 
at  this  point  that  your  Synod  have  deviated  from  the  straight  line  of  truthf 
they  have  affirmed  that  to  be  true  of  men,  irrespective  of  Christ,  which  is 
true  of  them  only  in  Christ.  Christ  removed  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  salva** 
tion  of  such  as  seek  to  go  to  heaven  by  **  the  new  and  living  way  which 
he  hath  opened,*'  but  all  such,  as  seek  to  go  by  any  other  way,  or  do  not 
go  in  this  way,  will  find  all  the  obstacles  remaining  in  their  full  di- 
mensions. They  will  find  the  cup  of  the  law  curse  as  bitter,  and  as  deep,  as 
if  he  had  never  tasted  its  baneful  ingredients :  they  will  find  that  the  sword 
of  justice  is  still  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  its  edge  will  be  to 
them  as  sharp,  and  its  stroke  as  dreadful,  as  if  it  had  never  smitten  "  th« 
man  God's  fellow."  Christ  fully  satisfied  the  law  of  God,  the  whole  merit 
of  this  satisfaction  resides  perpetually  in  himself,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  all  legal  obstacles  are  removed,  to  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  seek  it 
in  him,  but  these  obstacles  remain,  and  will  remain  to  all  eternity,  in  the 
case  of  all  such  as  never  come  to  him.  The  broken  law  so  far  from  op- 
posing no  obstacle  to  their  salvation,  will  prosecute  her  quarrel  against 
them,  and  pursue  them  with  her  flaming  sword  for  ever, — even  for  ever 
and  ever.  Never  was  there  a  more  dreadful  delusion,  than  to  tell  perishing 
men, — to  tell  the  great  multitudes  that  are  thronging  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion,— that  the  law  of  God  has  no  obstacle  to  present  to  their  salvation.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deep  lamentation  that  an  opinion  so  dangerous  should  have 
found  countenance  within  a  body  so  large  and  influential  as  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Morrie.  Do  not  speak  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  if  this 
sentiment  was  held  by  it  alone.  It  has  been  maintained  within  the  Free 
Church  itself,  with  which  you  claim  such  close  connection.  Not  to  refer 
to  other  proofs,  the  writer  of  the  6th  "  Kelso  Tract,"  says,  that  <<  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  cause  of  eternal  death  to  the  guilty,  ein  hath  been 
put  away  from  every  poor  sinner  on  this  side  of  hell*' 

Grig.  Aec.  As  to  Kelso,  there  is  said  to  be  a  good  deal  of  heat  in 
that  region ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  there  is  so  much  smoke 
mingled  with  the  heat,  that  few  would  think  of  looking  for  light  in  that 
direction.  Besides,  at  the  period  when  the  words  you  have  quoted  were 
written,  Kelso  was  a  sort  o( Border  Tract,  lying  between  the  dominions  of 
Truth  and  Error,  and  since  that  time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  has  been 
reclaimed  by  the  former,  so  that  any  countenance  from  that  quarter  is  no 
more  to  be  expected.  But,  by  whomsoever  maintained,  the  sentiment  is  un- 
scriptural.  If  all  legal  obstacles  to  the  salvation  of  all  men  are  removed, 
then  tell  me  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  men  are  not  saved  ? 

Morris.  This  comes  to  pass  solely  from  their  own  unbelief.  Christ 
atoned  for  all  sins  but  that. 

OiM^*  Sec.  Where  did  you  find  it  stated  that  Christ  satisfied  for  all 
sins  except  unbelief? 

Morris,  I  found  it  so  stated  in  Mr  Morrison's  pamphlet  on  the  nature 
of  the  atonement.    His  words  are,  *'  When  I  say  that  Jesos  removed  every 
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legal  or  external  obstacle  standing  between  the  sinner  and  pardon,  justi- 
fication, redemption  and  reconciliation,  you  will  observe  that  my  meaning 
i«  not, — ^that  he  has  removed  every  ol^tacle  of  every  kind,  he  has  left 
one  obstacle  unremoved  ;  but  it  is  one,  sinner,  which  you  are  able  of  your- 
self to  put  away.  This  remaining  obstacle,  in  the  case  of  all  gospel  hear- 
ers,  is  nothing,  but  their  unbelief  that  all  other  obstacles  are  removed." 
Orig,  Sec.  When  I  asked  where  yon  found  the  statement,  I  meant  in 
what  part  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  But  since  you  have  referred  to  Mr 
Morrison,  will  you  be  obliging  enough  to  favour  me  with  the  passages 
which  he  has  quoted  from  the  bible,  to  prove  that  all  sins  are  atoned  for 
except  unbelief. 

morris.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  passages  of  scripture 
at  this  moment.  Is  it  not  very  strange  now  that  I  should  forget  the 
bible  proofs  of  a  statement  which  we  are  making  every  day  ?  Ab  I  have 
Mr  Morrison's  pamphlet  in  my  pocket,  I  shall,  with  your  leave,  take  the 
liberty  of  looking  into  it  to  see  the  passages  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Orig,  Sec.  Most  certainly,  and  rather  take  time  to  read  the  whole 
section,  than  overlook  one  of  the  passages  adduced  as  proofs  of  this 
assertion. 

Moi-ris.  I  have  glanced  over  the  whole,  and  I  find  that  Mr  Morrison 
has  not  produced  a  single  text,  so  that  it  is  evident  he  considered  the 
matter  to  be  self-evident. 

Orig.  Sec.     The  statement  that  men  will  at  last  be  condemned  only 
for  unbelief,  is  therefore  a  mere  assertion  of  Mr  Morrison,  unsupported 
by  a  single  reference  to  the  Word  of  God.    Nor  is  this  all,  every  one,  who 
reads  the  bible  with  attention,  must  know  that  men  are  to  be  condemned 
at  last,  not  simply  because  they  are  unbelievers,  but  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned, for  all  the  sins  of  every  kind  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.    Is 
it  not  written,  '<  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them  P'  Are  we  not  told  that  at 
Christ's  judgment  seat  **  we  must  give  an  account  of  all  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body^  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil  ?"  Are  not 
specific  sins  mentioned  on  account  of  which  men  are  to  be  condemned  ? 
Are  we  not  told  that  "  every  liar  shall  have  his  portion  in  the  lake  which 
burns  with  fire  and  brimstone  ?  "    And,  **  know  ye  not  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?     Be  not  deceived ; 
neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revil- 
ers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."     Numerous 
other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  argument. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  from  these,  that  men  are  to  be  excluded  from  heaven, 
for  lyingy  and  stealings  and  drunkenness,  and  other  crimes  ;  and  there* 
fore  your  assertion  that  none  are  condemned,  except  for  unbelief,  is  quite 
unscriptural.    But  if  at  last  the  liar  is  to  be  condemned,  and  punished  for 
his  falsehood ;  if  the  thief  is  to  be  condemned  and  punished  for  his  dis- 
honesty ;  if  the  covetous  person  is  to  be  condemned  and  punished  for  his 
avarice,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  Christ  did  not  make  atonement  for 
these  sins,  otherwise  the  law  of  God  could  not  have  admitted,  and  far  lesa. 
have  demanded,  and  exacted,  a  second  satisfaction. 

Morris.    If  these  persons  had  believed  on  Christ,  all  their  sins  would 
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have  been  blotted  out,  and,  therefore,  it  is  proper  enough  to  say  that  un- 
belief is  the  reason  why  thej  are  condemned  for  these  sins,  and  to  affirm, 
as  Mr  Morrison  does,  that  unbelief  is  the  only  obstacle  betwixt  a  sinner 
and  salyation. 

Orig.  Sec,  Allowing  that  this  were  conceded,  and  it  is  not  incapable 
of  a  sound  meaning,  it  will  not  make  for  your  advantage,  but  the  opposite. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  sin,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ab- 
stract unbelief.  Sin  always  exists  in  a  sinner,  and  unbelief  never  is  apart 
from  an  unbeliever.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Christ  atoned  for  all  sins, 
except  final  unbelief,  is  the  same  with  saying,  that  Christ  atoned  for  all 
persons  except  final  unbelievers.  But  final  unbelievers,  comprise  all  who 
perish  under  the  gospel,  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  Christ  did  not  make 
atonement  Yor  final  unbelievers,  is  the  same  with  saying  that  he  did  not 
make  atonement  for  those  who  perish,  which  is  sound  doctrine.  Thus, 
your  own  statement,  that  Christ  removed  all  obstacles  but  unbelief,  proves 
that  the  extent  of  the  atonement  is  defined,  and  limited,  by  the  principle  of 
faith ;  it  is  of  equal  extent  with  faith,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more. 
Christ  has  not  atoned  for  final  unbelief,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  class  of 
final  unbelievers,  were  not  included  in  his  satisfaction.  Otherwise  if  he 
atoned  for  these  persons  as  well  as  others,  I  again  ask,  why  are  they 
punished  over  again  for  the  same  sins  ? 

Morris.  You  are  in  the  dark,  on  this  subject,  and  require  to  be  en- 
lightened. You  still  hold  by  the  antiquated  notion,  that  Christ  by  his 
death  secured  certain  benefits  to  sinners,  an  idea  which  is  now  generally 
scouted  by  all  original  thinkers. 

Orig,  Sec.  And  do  you  seriously  believe  that  Christ  by  his  death 
secured  no  blessings  to  any  of  our  race  ? 

Morris.  Nothing  to  my  mind  can  be  clearer,  than  that  our  Lord, 
while  by  his  death  he  opened  up  a  way  of  mercy  for  all,  secured  no 
blessing  to  any. 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  quite  clear  then,  that  you  altogether  deny  the  injinite 
merit  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  thus,  not  only  deviate  from  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Church  on  earth,  but  also  teach  a  doctrine  which  jars  with 
the  melody  of  the  triumphant  song  sung  by  the  redeemed  Church  in 
heaven. 

Morris.  So  far  from  denying  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  maintain  that  they  were  unbounded,  in  opposition  to  you,  and  others, 
who  hold  that  they  were  limited. 

Orig.  Sec.  What  then  did  he  merit  ?  Did  he  merit  pardon,  or  peace, 
or  sanctification,  or  heaven,  for  those  in  whose  stead  he  was  substituted  ? 

Morris.  I  have  told  you  already,  with  sufficient  plainness,  one  should 
think,  that  he  merited  none  of  these  things. 

Orig.  Sec.  Seeing  you  hold  his  merits  to  be  unbounded,  tell  us  then 
what  he  merited  ?  Did  be  merit  any  one  blessing  for  mankind  ?  Did  he 
secure  deliverance  from  any  evil,  or  the  enjoyment  of  any  benefit  ? 

Morris.  He  secured  nothing  to  any,  but  he  opened  up  a  way  in  which 
it  was  possible  these  might  be  obtained  by  all. 

Orig.  Sec.  Here  is  something  very  strange,  infinite  merit  that  merits 
nothing.  You  profess  to  hold  more  enlarged  and  exalted  views,  about 
the  Redeemer's  death,  than  others,  and  yet  when  explained  it  turns  out 
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that  jou  altogether  deny  that  there  was  any  merit  in  what  he  did  and 
suffered.  **  The  precious  blood  of  Christ,''  more  valuable  than  all  **  cor- 
ruptible things,  such  as  siWer  and  gold,"  was  poured  forth,  and  yet  it 
was,  according  to  you,  as  inadequate  to  secure  saWation  as  **  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats'*  had  been  under  the  law.  The  unspeakable  gift  was 
given,  and  according  to  you  it  secured  no  return. 

"  Th9  ransom  was  paid  down  ;  the  fand  of  heaTen, 
Heaven*!  inexhaustible,  exhausted  ftand, 
Amasing  and  amas*d,  poured  forth  the  price, 
All  price  beyond :   tho'  curious  to  compute. 
Archangels  failed  to  cast  the  mightj  sum : 
Its  value  Tast,  ungrasped  by  minds  create. 
For  ever  hides  and  glows  in  the  Supnme,** 

This  ransom  was  paid  down,  this  price  unspeakable  was  given,  and  yet  it 
secured  nothing.  *<  Wonder,  O-  neavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth," 
that  any,  with  the  bible  in  their  hands,  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  so  dishonouring  to  the  wisdom  of  the  all-wise  God !  It  is 
quite  clear,  my  friend,  that  you,  and  not  we,  really  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement.  You  believe  in  an  atonement,  limited  not  merely  in 
regard  to  its  objects,  but  limited^  imperfect^  and  inefficient^  in  tie  very 
nature. 

Morris.     How  do  you  make  that  appear  ? 

Orig,  Sec.  We  hold  that  Christ  so  satisfied  divine  justice  as  to  se- 
cure all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  glory  to  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  while  you  hold  that  he  did  not  secure  a  single  blessing 
to  a  single  individual.  While  you  thus  extend  the  atonement,  in  regard 
to  persons,  you  in  the  same  proportion,  limit,  abridge,  and  restrict,  its  in- 
herent value,  until  it  becomes  a  mere  shadow.  You  are  like  persons, 
who,  in  order  to  increase  the  breadth  of  a  river,  break  down  its  embank- 
ments, and  allow  it  to  flow  equally  over  all  the  country,  forgetting  that,  as 
they  enlarged  its  breadth,  they  diminished  its  depth,  and  lessened  its  cur- 
rent, and  thus  rendered  it  incapable  of  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  rich 
freights  of  commerce,  and  ran  the  risk  of  turning  fertile  land  into  a 
marsh,  which  would  send  forth  noxious  exhalations,  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere, and  poison  the  population.  You,  in  like  manner,  by  your  vain 
theorizings,  break  down  the  embankments  of  the  river  of  life,  in  order 
that  it  may  flow  equally  over  all  the  earth,  but,  in  doing  this,  you  so  dimi- 
nish its  depth,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  transporting  to  eternity  the  in- 
finitely precious  and  weighty  concerns  of  the  soul's  salvation.  While 
you  maintain  that  Christ's  death  was  an  atonement  equally  for  all,  you 
deny  that  it  secured  a  single  blessing  to  any,  and  thus  all  are  made  equal 
by  maintaining  that  Christ  has  secured  nothing  for  any  of  them.  Yon 
rejoice  in  calling  us  limitarians,  but,  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  atonement,  you  are  the  true  limitarians,  or  more  properly  nothing- 
arians, for  you  hold  that  Christ  merited  nothing.  That  glittering  expanse, 
to  which  you  are  directing  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  through  the  sandy 
desert  of  time,  is  a  mirage  and  not  water,  and  a  well  of  water,  however 
small,  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  shadow  of  water  stretching  from  the 
one  side  of  the  firmament  to  the  other.     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  prin- 
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cipal  point  in  dispute  betwixt  ns  has  respect  to  the  nature  and  reality  of 
the  atonement  and  not  to  its  extent. 

Morris.  Do  not  jou  believe  in  a  limited  atonement  while  I  believe 
that  it  is  aniyersal  ?  What  then  do  joa  mean  by  affirming  that  the  diffe* 
rence  between  us  has  respect  to  the  nature  and  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  quite  evident  that  what  I  believe  to  be  limited,  is 
something,  altogether  different,  from  that  which  you  believe  to  be  un- 
limited. You  do  not  believe  the  same  thing,  to  be  universal,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  limited.  The  atonement,  in  which  I  believe,  differs  in  its 
nature,  altogether,  from  that  in  which  you  believe. 

Morris.     Now  you  are  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Orig.  Sec.  The  matter  is  uncommonly  plain.  I  believe  that  Christ, 
by  his  death,  secured  salvation  to  a  great  but  limited  number ;  and  if  you 
believed  that  to  be  universal  which  I  believe  to  be  limited,  you  would  hold 
that  Christ  secured  salvation  for  all  men.  But  you  do  not  believe  this ; 
on  the  contrary  you  maintain  that  he  secured  salvation  for  no  man,  and, 
therefore,  the  true  point  in  dispute  between  us  has  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  atonement,  and  not  to  its  extent.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
our  Lord's  death  was  such  a  true  and  proper  satisfaction  to  the  law  as  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  sinners.  The  whole  matter  rests  here;  if  Christ, 
by  his  death,  secured  salvation,  then  all  for  whom  he  died  will  be  saved ; 
but  if  he  did  not  secure  salvation  then  he  cannot  have  satisfied  the  law  and 
justice  of  God — he  cannot  have  died  as  a  surety,  and  the  merit  of  our  sal- 
vation cannot  be  ascribed  to  his  death.  The  point  in  dispute  is  rather 
whether  there  was  an  atonement,  than  whether  it  was  universal.  Do  you 
believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  really  satisfied  the  claims  of  divine 
justice  in  the  stead  of  all  mankind  ? 

Morris.     Most  assuredly  I  I  wonder  you  would  ask  such  a  question. 

Orig.  Sec.  But  unless  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  morality  are  sub- 
verted ;  if  he  satisfied  justice  in  the  stead  of  all,  all  must  be  saved.  A  just 
man  never  can  exact  the  same  debt  twice,  and  it  would  be  impiety  to  sup- 
pose that  this  could  be  done  by  God.  There  is  no  alternative :  you  must 
either  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  he  did  not  truly  satisfy  justice,  or  be 
prepared  to  aidmit  that  the  salvation  of  all  is  just,  and  the  condemnation 
of  any  unjust.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  justice  to  receive  a  double 
satisfaction :  such  a  transaction  would  be  as  unjust  as  for  a  creditor  to  ex- 
act a  debt  from  the  principal  after  it  had  been  paid  by  his  surety.  There 
is  a  principle  in  every  man's  bosom  which  tells  him  this  is  the  case,  and  no 
man  can  believe  otherwise,  although  he  may  be  entangled  and  confused  by 
vain  theorisings.  You  yourself,  whatever  you  may  pretend,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Chnst  really  satisfied  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
justice  will  again  take  vengeance  on  those  for  whom  he  died.  You  not 
only  do  not  believe  both  of  these  to  be  true,  you  cannot  believe  them  both 
to  be  true,  more  than  you  could  believe  that  a  thing  may  both  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time. 

Morris.  You  take  a  low,  sordid,  commercial  view  of  the  matter,  and 
can  conceive  of  nothing  higher  than  the  principle  of  exchange. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  needs  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
principle  of  exchange;  it  is  one  of  the  forms  of  justice,  than  which  there 
is  no  higher  principle  in  the  universe. 

2o  2 
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Indep.  Dr  Wardlaw  is  ako  of  opinion  that  the  oommercial  liew  of 
the  atonement  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  its  adherents. 

Orig  Sec.  We  have  better  anthoritj  than  that  of  Dr  Wardlaw  for 
using  expressions  of  a  commercial  nature,  to  illustrate  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

Indep.  I  wonder  where  you  will  find  a  better  authority  than  that  of 
Dr  Wajrdlaw.   I  guess  you  will  travel  far  before  you  &11  in  with  sudi  a 


Orig,  Sec.  Dr  Wardlaw  and  all  others  must  bow  to  the  authority  of 
God's  reyealed  will ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure  that  wherever  he,  and  his 
friends,  learned  to  sneer  at  commercial  yiews  of  the  atonement,  it  was  not 
from  the  bible  ;  for  almost  all  the  metaphors  used  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
illustrate  the  atonement,  are  borrowed  from  mercantile  transactions.  To 
be  ashamed  of  such  illustrations,  or  to  treat  them  with  scorn,  is  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  treat  with  scorn,  the  words  not  of  man  but  of  God.  When 
persons,  in  regard  to  any  question,  scruple  to  use  scriptural  forms  of  ex- 
pression with  as  little  reserve  as  is  done  by  scripture  itseli^  this  morbid 
sensibility  is  an  infallible  symptom,  that  some  part  of  their  system  is  un- 
sound. But  since  you  object  to  commercial  views  of  the  atonement,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  style  them,  I  would  like  to  know  wherein,  according 
to  you,  the  atonement  consbted. 

Morris.  You  ask,  wherein  the  atonement  consisted.  I  shall  soon 
answer  that  question.  The  atonement  if  not  pardon^  the  atonement  w 
not  juetification ;  the  atonement  is  not  redemption;  the  atonement  it 
not  reconciliation  f  the  atonement  is  not.— » 

Orig.  Sec.  I  asked  you  to  tell  what  the  atonement  is,  but  you  are 
telling  me  what  it  is  not ;  you  may  go  on  ad  infinitumy  in  this  manner, 
without  imparting  one  ray  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Morris.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Morrison  has  taught  his 
disciples  to  state  the  doctrine,  as  you  may  see  from  his  pamphlet,  entitled 
<*  What  is  the  atonement  ?"  which  is  almost  all  taken  up  in  shewing  what 
the  atonement  is  not. 

Orig.  Sec.  This  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which  promises  to  throw  as 
much  light,  on  the  great  questions  of  theology,  as  might  be  expected  in 
geography,  if  the  pupil  should  be  asked.  What  is  Paris  ?  and  taught  to 
answer,  Paris  is  not  London,  and  it  is  not  Madrid,  and  it  is  not  Rome, 
neither  is  it  Vienna,  nor  St  Petersburgh,  nor  Stockholm,  nor  Copenha- 
gen ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  for  himself  and  for  the  Church,  if  Mr 
Morrison  had  been  going  round  about  the  subject  even  until  this  day. 
How  amazing  would  have  been  the  number  of  negatives  he  would  have 
amassed,  if  be  had  continued,  down  till  this  time,  telling  what  the  atone- 
ment is  not  ?  and  yet,  vain  as  such  labour  may  seem,  it  would  have  been 
l€»s  discreditable  than  to  have  the  brand  of  heresy  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  name.  But  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly,  if 
you  can,  wherein  the  atonement  consisted. 

Morris,  In  my  opinion  it  is  *<  a  talismanic  something.'' 
Orig,  Sec.  A  talismanic  something !  Undoubtedly  you  have  mistaken 
the  word.  A  talisman  is  a  magical  character,  and  **  a  talismanic  some- 
thing'* is  something  of  the  nature  of  magic  and  sorcery.  Surely  you 
would  never  apply  such  terms  to  a  subject  so  solemn  as  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer. 
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Morrii.  I  can  show  jou  the  ezpresBion,  if  yoa  choose,  printed  in  the 
pamphlet  by  Mr  Morrison,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  he  would 
not  have  used  the  words  if  they  had  been  wrong. 

Orig.  Sec.  Well,  herein  do  yon  verify  the  proverb,  by  «<  straining  at 
a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel."  So  sensitive  is  your  taste,  that  you 
shrink  from  the  use  of  a  commercial  term  to  illustrate  the  atonement,  and 
yet,  you  scruple  not  to  apply  to  it  terms,  borrowed  from  the  arts  of  the 
wizard,  and  the  enchanter.  But  however  unhallowed  such  a  term  may  be, 
when  applied  to  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  I  believe  that  an  expression 
which  reminds  one  of  magical  exhibitions  is  but  too  accurate  a  description 
of  your  system  of  visionary  metaphysics.  Does  Mr  Morrison  say  no- 
thing further  than  this  about  the  atonement  ? 

Morris.  He  has  given,  in  the  words  which  I  shall  now  quote,  a  pre* 
cise,  beautiful,  and  almost  mathematical  definition  of  that  sacred  transac- 
tion. "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  an  expedient  admitted  into  the  divine  moral 
government,  consisting  in  the  obedience  unto  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
has  completely  removed  all  the  obstacles  between  man  and  salvation,  ex- 
cept the  obstacles  within  him.**  What  could  be  more  logical  than  this 
definition  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  In  theology  nothing  is  logical  except  what  is  founded  in 
Scripture.  I  would  ask,  therefore,  is  this  definition  scriptural  ?  Is  the 
atonement,  any  where  in  Scripture,  spoken  of  as  "  an  expedient  admitted 
into  the  divine  moral  government  ?**  To  what  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God  has  Mr  Morrison  referred,  as  his  warrant  for  this  mode  of  speaking  ? 
Morris.  I  find,  on  looking  over  the  passage  in  his  tract,  that  he  has 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  support  his  definition  by  Scripture ;  he 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  intuitive  truthfulness,  of  his  statement, 
would  commend  itself  to  all  ingenuous  minds,  and  had  forgotten  you,  and 
other  "  gainsayers." 

Orig.  Sec.  Thus,  it  appears  at  every  turn,  that  the  foundations,  of 
your  system,  rest,  not  on  the  '*  apostles  and  prophets,*'  but  on  logic,  and 
metaphysics,  and  vain  jangling.  Morrisonianism  is  a  web  spun  out  of 
the  brain  of  man,  and  not  taken  from  the  storehouse  of  truth.  I  had  al- 
ways understood  that  Jehovah  does  not  deal  in  expedients,  but  had  left 
these  monuments  of  imperfection  to  his  imperfect  creatures.  Among 
men,  when  expediency  becomes  the  rule,  it  is  always  regarded  as  a  renun- 
ciation of  principle.  To  speak  therefore  of  God  having  recourse  to  ex- 
pedients, in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  transactions  that  have  taken  place 
within  the  limits,  of  his  wide  and  everlasting  monarchy,  is  to  adopt  an 
unscriptural,  and,  therefore,  unwarrantable  mode  of  expression,  which,  if 
it  mean  that  Grod  does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  strict  and  inflexible 
justice,  is  fraught  with  the  most  baneful  consequences.  It  obscures  and 
sullies  the  character  of  the  Most  High  God  himself;  it  smites  moral  prin- 
ciple in  the  very  summits  of  the  universe ;  and  it  consecrates  pliancy  and 
flexibility  by  the  divine  example.  What  prince,  what  statesman,  what 
worshipper  of  Mammon,  what  Jesuit,  even,  need  be  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  expediency,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that  God  has  hallowed  it,  by 
himself  having  recourse  to  expedients  ?  The  fountain-head  of  Morrison- 
ianism is  thus  pure  and  perfect  Antinomianism :  it  robs  the  universe  of 
a  God  whose  example  is  perfect,  and  thereby  undermines  the  foundations 
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of  morality.  It  thus  appears  to  me  that  yoor  opinions  are  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind,  and  I  should  thi  nk  they  appear  to  both  our  friends  in  the 
same  light. 

Indep.  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  Morrisonians  in  regard  to  a  num- 
ber of  doctrines.  I  think  they  have  subverted  the  foandatioiM  of  the 
gospel,  by  their  opinions  respecting  election  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  constrained  to  agree  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  atonement. 

Orig,  Sec.  I  would  consider  it  very  unfair  to  class  jou  and  the  Mor- 
risonians  together  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  a  whole. 
As  a  theologian  I  agree  with  you,  on  the  points  in  which  yon  differ  from 
them,  bat  as  a  logician^  I  agree  with  them  that  the  points  in  regard  to 
which  they  differ  from  you,  are  fair  deductions  from  the  premises  which 
you  hold  in  common. 

Indep*  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr  Wardlaw  on  this 
question  ?     To  me  they  appear  very  admirable. 

Orig.  Sec.  Of  course,  no  one  would  ever  think  for  a  moment  of  com- 
paring Dr  Wardlaw  with  the  writers  which  this  country  has  produced 
in  favour  of  Morrisonianism.  Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
theologians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  more  than  the 
brilliant  writers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
great  authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  yet  in  an  era  of  dwarfish  theolo- 
gians, he  is  a  man  of  eminence.  Where  good  sense,  delicate  taste,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  coupled  with  great  mental  circumspection,  and 
not  a  little  subtlety,  are  all  that  is  required,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  his  equal.  But  when  he  adventures  into  the  higher  regions  of 
thought,  when  he  attempts  to  investigate  the  prima  philosophia  of  any 
great  question,  he  is  at  once  seen  to  be  acute  rather  than  comprehensive, 
and  plausible  rather  than  profound.  In  all  his  attempts  to  ascend  the  An- 
dean range  that  stretches  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  continent 
of  truth,  the  prostration  of  strength,  caused  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  uniformly  shewn  that  he  was  in  a  region  too  high  for  him.  This  we 
think  is  especially  true  of  his  work  on  the  atonement,  which  displays  an 
amount,  of  unsound  metaphysics,  and  inconsistent  theology,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  match  within  so  small  a  compass,  in  the  writings  of  a  man 
confessedly  of  eminent  ability.  In  point  of  vigorous  reasoning  and  scrip- 
tural thought,  his  work  is  inferior  to  the  answers  which  it  has  received 
in  the  masterly  review  of  Dr  William  Symington,  in  the  very  solid  and 
profound  work  of  Mr  Gibson  on  **  Morsd  Ina^bility,"  in  the  powerful  and 
logical  rhetoric  of  the  work  on  **  Redemption,"  by  Dr  Marshall,  who  after 
having  conquered  in  the  field  of  argument,  bad  the  victory  stolen  from 
him  by  the  policy  of  the  vanquished ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  my  excellent  and  beloved  friend  **  Calvinus  Minor,'*  who  has 
g'ne  as  deep  into  the  subject  as  any  of  them. 

Indep,  Ay !  it  is  easy  to  criticise  any  work  in  this  free  and  easy 
style ;  but  who  knows  whether  it  be  your  prejudice  or  your  judgment  that 
is  speaking,  and  even  though  it  be  the  latter,  perhaps  it  is  want  of  capa- 
city that  leads  you  to  speak  in  this  manner.  Criticism  is  of  no  avail,  so 
long  as  it  deals  in  vague  generalities ;  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  not 
pronounce  sentence  in  the  dark,  but  must  state  the  grounds,  on  which  its 
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judgment  is  formed,  bj  appealing  to  extracts  from  the  work  criticised  in 
proof  of  every  statement.  For  want  of  this,  in  mj  opinion,  a  great  part 
of  the  current  criticism  in  joarnals  and  other  periodicals  is  totally  worth- 


On^  Sec.  In  this  I  entirely  concur,  and  haire  been  long  convinced, 
and  see  daily  reason  to  be  more  convinced,  of  the  total  want,  of  integrity 
and  honesty,  manifested  in  the  criticism  of  books.  The  judges,  on  the 
bench  of  criticism,  are  oftener  partiality  and  flattery,  and  interest,  the 
friends  of  the  author,  or  the  hired  scribes  of  the  publisher,  than  truth,  and 
justice,  and  disinterestedness,  and  cultivated  taste.  Hence,  a  great  part,  of 
the  current  criticism,  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  panegyrics,  that  are 
so  common,  on  quack  medicine.  I  agree  with  yon  that  this  is  a  bad  sign, 
both  in  regard  to  the  healthiness  of  our  literature,  and  of  our  morality. 
I  may  err,  therefore,  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  Dr  Wardlaw's  book, 
but  if  I  do,  it  will  be  most  unwillingly,  as  I  am  conscious  of  endeavouring 
ever  to  cherish  inviolably  the  ideal  of  criticism  as  synonymous  with  truth, 
and  honesty,  and  universal  candour. 

Indep.  In  your  opinion,  I  think  you  stated,  Dr  Wardlaw's  work  is 
▼ery  inconsistent. 

Orig.  Sec,  In  reading,  lately,  a  volume  on  the  opposite  side  from  that 
which  Dr  Wardlaw  has  espoused,  and  which,  with  too  good  reason,  has 
been  conceived  to  give  an  uncertain  sound,  I  was  reminded  of  a  seemingly 
excellent  crop  of  grain,  growing  on  a  soil  in  which  the  whin  had  been  in« 
digenous,  the  luxuriant  corn,  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  appeared  to 
cover  the  whole  sur^Eice,  was  found,  on  more  careful  inspection,  to  con- 
ceal numerous  whin  roots,  which  here  and  there,  throughout  the  whole, 
shot  forth  their  prickly  branches :  just  like  to  this,  in  the  volume  referred 
to,  are  the  roots  of  error  to  be  found  profusely  scattered,  where,  on  a  cur- 
sory glance,  one  might  have  supposed  there  was  nothing  but  pure  and  una- 
dulterated truth.  In  Dr  Wardlaw's  volume,  we  meet  with  just  the  oppo- 
site of  this ;  the  remainders  of  a  purer  faith  are  to  be  found  growing 
abundantly,  side  by  side,  with  the  errors  of  the  **  New  Theology,"  as  if 
the  one  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  other.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  system,  in  regard  to  the  atonement,  are  anti-Calvinistic,  and 
anti-evangelical,  in  the  sense  in  which  evangelical  was  understood  before 
these  controversies,  and  yet,  every  now  and  then,  we  meet  with  passages 
wbich,  if  understood  according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  are 
of  the  purest  orthodoxy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  call  it  a  piece  of  patch* 
work,  and  yet  it  is  a  notable  example  of  **  putting  new  cloth  upon  an  old 
garment,'*  and  another  proof  that  when  men  do  this  the  **  rent  is  made 
worse,"  as  the  secession  from  the  Independent  churches  proves.  The 
inconsistencies,  in  his  volume,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  we  wonder 
more  has  not  been  made  of  them  by  those  who  have  formally  answered 
him ;  and  as  all  these  must  have  escaped  his  own  eye,  we  would  regard 
them  as  the  silent  and  intuitive  protest  of  his  heart  against  the  metaphy- 
sical subtilties  by  which  his  understanding  is  entangled. 

Indep.  I  wish  you  would  really  become  a  little  more  definite,  and 
point  out  some  of  those  things  which  are  so  exceptionable. 

Orig,  Sec,  In  doing  so  I  shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  that 
part  of  his  work  which  lies  between  the  forty-ninth  and  sixtieth  pages  oi 
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tbe  first  edition.  This,  though  a  smiU  ptrt  of  the  Tolmne,  contaiiit  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  system,  and  may  therefore  be  rogaided  as 
his  stronghold,  which,  being  oyertumed,  all  his  other  errors  rad  incon- 
sistencies will  be  overthrown  along  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
priyate  booses  in  a  town  when  the  citadel  is  stormed.  In  tbe  passage  to 
which  I  bafe  referred,  be  considers  in  what  sense  our  Lord  sadsfied 
divine  justice.  He  speaks  of  justice  as  ^  divided  into  vmriooa  kinds,** 
which  are  four  in  number, — vindictwe^  commutative,  <ft»^rtAiitm,  and 
public.  Vindictive  justice  be  sets  entirely  aside  as  being  no  justice  at  aU. 
He  then  gives  a  definition  of  tbe  three  other  kinds  of  justice.  Coimna- 
tative  has  respect  to  pecuniary  transactions,  and  disti-ilmtive  has  reapect  to 
moral  conduct,  and  to  tbe  desert  thence  arising,  whether  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment. '*  /'u6/tcj'W^tctf  includes  those  great  essential  principles  of  equity, 
according  to  which,  in  indissoluble  onion  with  benevolence,  the  sovereign 
ruler  governs  tbe  intelligent  universe :  those  principles  which  have  rela- 
tion to  the  great  general  end  of  all  government,  the  public  good,  and  of 
which  the  firm  and  consistent  maintenance  in  their  fuU  measure  of  recog- 
nition and  respect,  and  in  their  full  weight  of  influence,  is  indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  every  community.''  Having  thus  defined  the  various 
forms  of  justice  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  it  was  neither  commutative 
nor  distributive,  but  public  justice  which  Christ  satisfied.  Listen  to  tbe 
following  passage : 

'*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  it  m  material  diffsreoee  betweea  ihm  eaaeell* 
iog  of  a  debt  on  payment  of  it  by  a  larety,  and  the  forgiveneM  of  sia  on  aeconot  of 
a  propitiation.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  it  simply  the  free  remission  of  its  penisb- 
ment.  The  sinner  who  is  pardoned,  does  not  cease  to  be  gnilty,  and  to  deserve  tbe 
penalty.  A  debt  of  property  may  be  paid  by  another ;  a  debt  of  ob^diemet  never 
can.  It  is,  in  its  very  nature,  intransfcrable.  The  sinner  in  himself  considered, 
can  never  cease  to  be  guilty.  A  sinful  creature  may  become  a  sinless  creatare. 
There  may  be  an  entire  change  in  his  nature.  But  a  guilty  creature  can  never  be- 
come an  innocent  creature.  That  which  has  been  done  can  never  be  undone ;  and 
that  which  has  been  deserved,  by  the  doing  of  it,  can  never  cease  to  be  deserved. 
No  substitution,  no  atonement,  can  in  this  respect,  alter  the  nature  of  things. — In 
these  and  other  respects,  the  parallel  between  debtor,  creditor,  and  surety  in  pecu< 
niary  transactions,  and  the  sinner,  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  Mediatorial  substitute  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  has  by  many  been  pressed  too  closely,  to  the  injury  of 
truth. — Tbe  atonement  of  Christ,  then,  ought  not,  we  are  satisfied,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  at  all  proceeding  on  tbe  principles  of  commutative  or  commercial  justice ; 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  of  debt,  accordmg  to  this  description  of  justice,  strictly 
and  properly  cancels  claim,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  grace. 

Neither  does  the  idea  of  satisfaction  by  substitutionary  atonement,  bear  applica- 
tion  to  Justice  in  the  second  acceptation  of  it.  Distributive,  or,  as  others  designate 
it,  retribtitive  justice,  according  to  its  strict  requirements,  admits  not  of  substitution. 
It  issues  a  righteous  law,  with  a  righteous  sanction.  It  passes  its  sentence  of  con- 
demnation  against  the  transgressor  of  that  law.  It  maizes  no  mention  of  any  pos- 
sible satisfaction  but  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  themselve8,<— the  endurance  by 
them  of  the  penal  sanction  in  their  own  persons.  It  is  only  by  the  death  of  the  sinner 
himself  tliat  the  proper  demand  of  the  law  can  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  principles  of 
distributive  justice  can  have  their  due  application  ;  and  that,  under  this  aspect  of 
It,  consequently.  Justice  can  be  satisfied.  According  to  the  requisition  of  justice, 
in  its  distributive  sense,  every  man,  personally,  must  have  his  oum  due.  But  in 
substitution  it  is  otherwise.  There  is  an  inversion  of  tbe  principles  of  strict 
retribution.     Neither  Christ  nor  the  sinner  has  his  own  due.     The  guilty,  who. 
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aceordf Dg  to  tbeM  principles,  ihoald  raffer,  etcapefl ;  and  the  innoeent,  who  should 
escape,  suffers.  In  no  striet  and  proper  sense,  then,  can  distributiTe  justice  be 
tatUfitd  by  substitution,  when  its  demands,  instead  of  being  adhered  to  and  fulfilled, 
are  for  a  special  purpose,  and  by  an  act  of  divine  soTereignty,  suspended,  superseded, 
oTermled — It  is  well  to  remark,  however,  that,  in  another  sense,  it  was  satisfied  ; 
all  iu  ends  being  Tirtually,  and  to  the  full,  effected  by  other  means. 

Aod  this  leads  me  to  the  true  end  of  atonement.  It  is  to  fmbR^  justiee,  as  we 
hATe  before  defined  it,  that  in  substitution  and  propitiation,  the  satisfaetion  is  made. 

Indep.     And  what  can  joa  have  to  object  to  that  passage  ? 

Orig,  Sec.  I  have  to  object  to  it»  that  Dr  Wardlaw  altogether  denies 
that  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  atonement,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  always  been  understood  in  Scotland,  and  he  has  moreoyer  laid  down 
principles,  betwixt  which  and  Socinianism  the  partition  is  remarkably 
thin ;  so  nearly  does  he  approximate,  in  some  points,  to  the  system,  for 
opposing  which  he  first  rose  to  eminence,  that  to  discriminate  between 
them,  is  like  splitting  a  hair,  "  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side." 

Indep.  These  are  heayy  charges  to  bring  against  a  man  who  has 
done  such  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Orig.  Sec.  No  doubt  Dr  Wardlaw  has  been  a  useful  man,  but  we 
must  not  allow  the  fair  fame,  he  has  won  in  the  cause  of  truth,  to  add 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  error.  The  more  eminent  the  author,  the  more 
dangerous  are  his  errors,  and  faithfulness  to  truth  demands  the  statement 
to  be  made,  that  Dr  Wardlaw  has,  in  the  extract  referred  to,  laid  down 
principles,  which  completely  subvert  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as 
neld  by  evangelical  divines  in  this  country. 

Indep.  Your  language  is  by  far  too  strong  to  be  received  among 
candid  men.  Dr  Wardlaw  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
deny  the  atonement. 

Orig.  Sec.  He  admits  it  in  words,  and  no  doubt  is  sincere  in  believ- 
ing that  he  holds  it  in  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  while  he  holds 
by  the  word,  he  denies  the  thing,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  always  been 
maintained  in  Scotland.  The  atonement,  as  understood  in  this  country, 
included  these  great  leading  principles, — that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
substituted  in  the  room  of  his  people — that  their  sins  were  imputed  to 
him — that  he  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  their  stead — that  by  enduring 
for  them  the  penalty  of  the  law  he  expiated  their  sins,  and  secured  their 
eternal  salvation  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  first  cause  of  his  sufferings  was 
the  essential  justice  of  the  divine  nature,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
them  was  that  God  might  be^ur^  in  justifying  those  that  believe.  Now 
Dr  Wardlaw  denies  every  one  of  these. 

Indep.  Never  was  there  an  assertion  more  extravagantly  aside  from 
what  is  fact.  Dr  Wardlaw  not  believe  in  the  substitution  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  I  Happily  I  can  give  you  his  own  words :  only  listen  to 
them  : — **  To  the  mind  that  can  contrive,  to  its  own  satisfaction,  to  strip 
the  bible  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  vicarious  suffering,  it  might,  in 
my  apprehension,  be  safely  pronounced  impossible  to  convey  a  divine  dis- 
covery at  all ;  there  being  no  terms  conceivable  that  might  not,  by  such 
a  mind,  be  explained  away.  Salvation  is  the  lesson  of  the  bible ; — 
and  it  is  salvation  bt  atonement  or  substitotionary  suffertno." 
W^hen  you  listen  to  this  statement,  it  should  surely  teach  yon  to  be  a 
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little  more  caatious  in  the  charges  you  bring  against  any  one»  and  espe- 
cially such  a  man  as  Dr  Wardlaw. 

Orig.  Sec,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  should  be  fonnd  bring- 
ing a  &se  charge  against  any  one,  and  especially  against  such  a  man  as 
Dr  Wardlaw.  But  unfortunately,  the  charge  of  denying  our  Lord's  sub« 
stitution,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  always  been  held  in  Scotland,  is  but 
too  easily  substantiated.  After  the  strong  language  which  you  haTe  quoted, 
a  half-informed,  and  unsuspicious  reader,  may  think  it  uncandid,  to  deny 
that  Dr  Wardlaw  holds  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord*s  substitution,  but  to  con- 
vince you  that  he  does  not,  I  have  only  to  ask  what  do  you  understand 
by  a  substitute  ? 

Indep.  By  a  substitute,  I  understand  one  who  fills,  stands  in,  or  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  another,  so  that  it  belongs  to  him  to  do,  what  that 
other  should  have  done,  to  pay,  what  he  should  have  paid,  or  bear,  what 
he  should  have  borne. 

Grig,  Sec.  Now  it  is  perfectly  erident  that  our  Lord,  according  to 
Dr  Wardlaw,  did  not  thus^//,  stand  tn,  or  occupy,  the  place  of  sinners. 
If  Christ  had  really  been  a  substitute,  he  must  have  been  placed  under  the 
same  law  as  those  were,  for  whom  he  was  substituted ;  he  must  have 
been  made  amenable  to  the  same  law  which  they  had  broken,  to  the  law 
by  which  they  were  condemned,  to  the  law  by  which  they  were  convinced 
of  sin,  to  the  law  by  which  men  will  be  judged  in  righteousness  at  the 
last  day.  Christ  could  only  be  a  substitute  by  being  placed  under  this  law ; 
for  certainly  he  could  only  fill  their  place,  by  taking  their  place.  But  the 
law  by  which  sinners  are  condemned  in  the  divine  word,  the  law  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  of  sin,  the  law  by  which  sinners  will  be  judged 
at  the  last  day,  is  one  which  renders  to  every  one  his  due.  Christ,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  be  the  substitute  of  bis  people,  must  have  satisfied  this 
law  for  what  was  due  by  them.  But  Dr  Wardlaw  denies  that  this  was 
possible.  **  In  no  strict  and  proper  sense,"  says  he,  "  can  distributive 
justice  be  satisfied  by  substitution,  when  its  demands,  instead  of  being  ad- 
hered to,  are  for  a  special  purpose,  and  by  an  act  of  divine  sovereignty, 
suspended,  overruled  and  set  aside."  According  to  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  law  which  the  sinner  had  broken  could  be  satisfied,  and  that  its 
demands  were  *^  suspended,  overruled  and  superseded,"  and,  consequently, 
Christ  was  not  the  substitute  of  his  people,  for  he  was  not  placed  under 
the  same  law  as  they  had  been.  This,  if  farther  proof  was  necessary,  is 
put  beyond  dispute  by  the  assertion  that  Christ  satisfied  public  justice. 
But  public  justice  is  not  the  law  which  man  had  broken ;  it  is  not  by  pub- 
lic justice  that  he  is  condemned,  it  is  not  by  public  justice  that 
he  IS  convinced  of  sin,  it  is  not  by  public  justice  that  he  will  be 
judged  at  the  last  day,  therefore  Christ,  in  the  ^rst  place,  could  not 
be  the  substitute  of  his  people,  because  he  did  not  take  the  place 
which  they  had  occupied.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been 
held  in  this  country,  that  Christ,  being  the  substitute  of  his  people, 
had  the  guilt  of  their  sins  imputed  to  him.  But  Dr  Wardlaw  de- 
nies the  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  the  Saviour,  and  maintains  that  such  a 
transference  is  impossible.  **  A  debt  of  property,*'  says  he,  **  may  be  paid 
by  another ;  a  debt  of  obedience  never  can.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  in- 
transferable."    In  the  third  place,  it  has  always  been  held  in  this  country 
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thai  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins  was  exacted  of  Christ  as  his  peo* 
pie's  snretj,  and  that  he  bore  the  precise  penalty,  of  the  same  law,  which 
they  would  have  required  to  bear,  if  thej  had  suffered  for  themselyee. 
But,  according  to  Dr  Wardlaw,  this  is  not  the  case.  Distributive  justice, 
is  the  same  with  the  penalty  of  the  law,  both  signifying  what  is  due  to  the 
sinner  on  account  of  sin ;  but  according  to  Dr  Wardlaw,  distributive  jus- 
tice, so  idT  from  beiii^  (satisfied,  *'  is  suspended,  superseded,  and  overruled/' 
In  lh%  fourth  place,  it  has  always  been  held,  in  this  country,  that  Christ, 
as  his  people's  substitute,  by  enduring  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  their 
stead,  expiated  their  sins,  and  secured  their  eternal  salvation ;  Dr  Ward- 
law,  however,  maintains,  that  after  all  Christ  has  done,  the  sin  of  no  one 
has  been  expiated ;  nay,  he  maintains  that  even  those  who  embrace  the 
atonement  will  be  guilty  to  all  eternity.  *<  The  sinner,"  says  he,  "  who  is 
pardoned,  does  not  cease  to  be  guilty,  and  deserve  punishment."  "  A 
guilty  creature  can  never  become  an  innocent  creature ;  that  which  has 
been  done  can  never  be  undone ;  and  that  which  has  l>een  deserved  by  the 
doing  of  it  can  never  cease  to  be  deserved."  Thus,  it  is  qmte  evident,  that 
Dr  Wardlaw  denies  the  substitution  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  stead 
of  his  people,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  always  been  held  in  this  country. 
He  denies  that  our  Lord  was  placed  under  the  same  law  with  his  people; 
he  denies  the  possibility  of  transferring  their  guilt  to  him ;  he  denies  that 
he  bore  the  same  penalty,  which  they  would  have  required  to  bear,  if  they 
had  suffered  for  themselves ;  he  denies  that  he  expiated  their  sins  and  se- 
cured their  salvation; 

Indep.  After  all  that  you  have  said,  it  is  certain  Dr  Wardlaw,  must 
know  his  own  mind,  better  than  any  other  can,  and  he  affirms  that  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  is  the  cardinal  lesson  of  Christianity. 

Orig.  Sec,  When  Dr  Wardlaw,  and  others,  of  the  same  school,  speak 
of  the  substitution  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  do  not  mean  that  he 
bore  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  stead  of  his  people,  but  that  he  did 
something  else  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  execution  of  that  penalty. 
The  proof  of  this  you  may  see  in  the  definitions  of  the  atonement,  quoted 
by  Dr  Wardlaw  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  pages  of  his  volume;  and  it  ie 
stated,  without  disguise,  in  the  long  extract  we  formerly  made,  near  the 
close,  where  we  read  that  distributive  justice,  or  that  which  gives  the  sin* 
ner  his  due,  cannot  "  be  satisfied  by  substitution,  when  its  demands,  in- 
stead of  being  adhered  to  and  fulfilled,  are,  for  a  special  purpose,  and  by 
an  act  of  sovereignty,  suspended,  superseded,  and  overruled."  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  were  intended  **  to  suspend,  super- 
sede, and  overrule"  the  execution  of  the  penalty  due  to  transgressions. 
His  sufferings  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  law  and  justice,  not  to  sa^ 
tisfy,  but  to  supersede  them.  We  are  not  arguing  against  Dr  Wardlaw, 
but  merely  stating  his  opinions,  otherwise  we  might  ask,  how,  in  consist- 
ence with  the  justice  of  God,  can  that  which  is  due  to  the  sinner  be  sus- 
pended, overruled,  superseded  ?  we  might  ask  how  any  thing  can  be  a 
substitute  for  justice?  a  substitute  for  doing  what  is  right  ?  For  if  our 
Lord  did  not  bear  the  penalty  due  to  his  people,  his  sufferings  were  a  sub- 
stitute for  doing  what  was  right ;  they  were  something  done,  instead  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  done ;  something  borne,  instead  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  borne ;  and  thus  they  were  an  apology  for  setting  aside  the 
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law,  instead  of  a  glortoot  device  for  g^iTing  it  full  satislactton.  It  ii  dear, 
then,  that  Dr  Wardlaw,  while  holding  bj  the  word  tobstitation,  denies 
and  repudiates  the  sense  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained  in  this 
ooantry. 

InJep.  This  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  the  superiority  of  the  man. 
Originid  minds  are  usually  in  advance  of  their  age. 

Orig.  Sec.  Unfortunately  for  the  originality  of  our  modem  heresi- 
archs,  the  whole  statement,  philosophy,  and  defence  of  the  *'  New  Theo- 
logy" haye  been  borrowed  from  America. 

Indep,    If  not  original,  his  yiews  may,  neyertheless,  be  scripturaL 

Orig.  Sec,  This  is  the  most  important  matter.  Let  ns  then  inquire 
to  what  part  of  the  Diyine  Word  he  makes  his  appeal  in  proof  of  these 
statements.  What  passages  has  he  quoted  to  proye  that  Christ  satisfied 
public  justice  ? 

Indep.  Let  me  see.  I  find  he  has  not  quoted  any  passage :  after  the 
admirable  exposition  which  he  himself  has  given,  he  probably  considered 
this  to  be  unnecessary. 

Orig.  Sec  Has  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  Bible  knows  anything 
about  public  justice,  whether  name  or  thing  ? 

Indep.  He  must  have  been  studying  great  brevity  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  for  he  has  not  attempted  to  shew  that  scripture  knows  any  such 
thing  as  public  justice. 

Orig.  Sec.  It  is  a  very  startling  statement,  that  distributive  justice,  or 
that  which  is  due  to  the  sinner,  has  been  "  suspended,  overruled,  super- 
seded," by  the  death  of  Christ.  How  many  texts  does  he  quote  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  ? 

Indep.  Not  one.  Probably  he  had  not  his  concordance  at  hand,  and 
did  not  wish  to  quote  scripture  incorrectly,  as  is  frequently  done. 

Orig.  Sec.  Placed  side  by  side  with  the  declaration,  that  God  **  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,**  Dr  Wardlaw's  assertion  that  a 
debt  of  obedience  is  intransferable,  would  require  to  be  very  strongly 
supported.  Will  you  mention  one  or  two  of  the  texts  which  he  adduces 
that  we  may  consider  them  ? 

Indep.  Neither  has  he  brought  forward  any  passage  of  scripture  in 
support  of  this.  Your  notions,  about  the  necessity  of  quoting  scripture 
in  behalf  of  every  assertion,  are  become  antiquated,  and  you  should  know 
that  a  sermon  composed  of  a  string  of  texts,  is  considered  to  be  very  un- 
edifying. 

Orig.  Sec.  God  has  declared  that  he  ^  will  by  no  meant  dear  the 
guilty,*'  but  Dr  Wardlaw  states,  that  all  who  are  pardoned  are  guilty 
still.  How  does  he  reconcile  the  one  statement  with  the  other  ?  Does  he 
suppose  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  translation  of  the  text  which  I 
haye  just  now  quoted  ?  And  does  he  subsUntiate  his  statement  by  other 
passages? 

Indep.  He  makes  no  reference  to  scripture  on  the  subject.  He  has 
eyidently  all  the  while  been  writing  as  a  philosopher,  and  not  as  a  divine. 

O^.  Sec.  Our  Lord  has  declared,  **  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  and  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled,** 
while  Dr  Wardlaw  asserts  that  the  law,  in  the  sense  of  distributive  ius- 
tice,  as  demanding  what  was  due  by  the  sinner,  has  been  "  suspended, 
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oTerrnled,  superseded."    No  doubt  this  extraordinary  statement  is  sup- 
ported bj  a  long  array  of  scripture  authority. 

Indepm  Hating  begun  without  quoting  scripturoi  he  probably  consi- 
dered it  better,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the  discus- 
sion, to  quote  no  scripture  at  all.  He  has  given  none  for  the  assertion 
you  mention. 

Orig.  Sec.  So,  then,  this  is  a  mere  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  not 
even  pretended  to  be  founded  on  scripture.  In  the  whole  passage,  from 
page  forty-ninth  to  page  sixtieth,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system  are  laid  down,  and  with  which  the  whole  must  stand  or  fall — 
in  the  whole  of  that  passage,  not  one  single  verse  of  scripture  is  quoted, 
in  proof  of  the  tenets,  opposed  to  the  orthodox  faith  which  he  there  ad- 
vances. The  system  is  therefore  based  on  the  sand  of  human  speculation, 
and  not  on  the  rock  of  divine  truth,  as  revealed  in  scripture,  and  the  faith, 
of  those  who  receive  it,  must  rest  on  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not  on  the 
word  of  God.     The  theory  is  a  mere  piece  of  metaphysics. 

Indep.  Though  metaphysical,  it  may  nevertheless  be  true.  What 
are  metaphysics,  but  general  principles,  and  everlasting  truths  ? 

Or^.  Sec.  In  their  own  place,  metaphysics  are  exceedingly  useful, 
but  here  they  are  both  out  of  place,  and  of  bad  quality.  They  are  out  of 
place,  because  they  form  the  basis  of  the  system,  instead  of  its  summit ; 
and  it  is  as  absurd  to  make  metaphysics  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
divinity,  as  it  would  be  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  system  of  natural 
philosophy.  In  the  latter  science,  we  must  first  get  the  fiicts  from  nature, 
and  then  discover  the  general  principles  which  these  fiscts  embody ;  and 
in  the  former  science,  we  must  first  get  the  texts  of  scripture,  and  then 
generalise  them  into  universal  principles.  But  Dr  Wardlaw  lays,  as  the 
foundations  of  his  system,  not  a  collection  of  scripture  texts,  but  a  tissue 
of  abstract  speculations.  Metaphysics  are  the  primary  strata  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  scripture  is  only  the  secondary  strata ;  which  is  no  less  absurd, 
than  if  one  should  first  lay  down  a  meuphysical  theory  of  creation,  and 
then  seek  facts  to  support  it.  Dr  Wardlaw  is  going  back  to  the  scholastic 
mode  of  teaching  theology ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  schoolmen,  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  when  stand- 
ing beside  him,  on  the  fields  of  abstract  speculation.  In  metaphysics  ha 
may  be  a  doctor^  but  they  were  Subtle,  Irrefretgible,  and  Angelical  doe-' 
tore*  His  metaphysics  are  not  only  misplaced,  they  seem  by  no  means 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

Indep,  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  his  metaphysics  are  not  of  a 
superior  quality  ? 

Orig.  Sec.  He  sometimes  makes  distinctions  where  none  ought  to  be 
made,  and  he  sometimes  fails  to  make  them  where  they  are  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  frequently  entangles,  both  himself,  and  bis  readers. 
Take  his  distinction  of  justice  into  various  kinds,  as  an  example.  There 
is  only  one  kind  of  justice,  as  there  is  only  one  kind  of  tmtb,  but  justice 
may  be  exerdeed  in  varioue  ways  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  payment  of 
debts, — in  the  punishment  of  crimes, — in  the  rewarding  of  merit, — just  as 
truth  may  be  variously  exercised ;  as,  for  example,  in  declaring,  in  wit- 
nessing, in  swearing,  in  promising,  in  threatening.  But,  amid  all  this  variety 
of  exercise,  truth  is  one,  and  there  is  only  one  justice,  howe?er  variously 
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exercised.  Dr  Wardlaw  failirifr  to  diArrimiDatt  beiw^eii  vefHety  in  ike 
exercise  ofjusticey  aud  the  unity  of  it*  natore,  has  come  to  |he  erroneom 
iM>ncluMioD,  that  there  are  teTeral  kinds  of  jostice,  and  that  our  Lord,  while 
he  satisfied  some  kinds  of  josttce,  has  not  satisfied  all  kinds  of  justice ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  kept  the  essential  oniiy  of  justice  in  his  cyo.  he  wovkl 
have  seen  at  once  that  no  kind  of  justice  conld  be  satuffieil,  while  any 
other  kind  remained  unnatisfied. 

Indep.  Have  you  any  other  examples  of  deficient  metaphysics  to  pro- 
duce ? 

Orig,  Sec.  A  number,  but  as  I  am  anxiotu  to  bring  this  conversation 
to  a  close,  I  would  reserve  these,  with  some  other  and  more  fondamenul 
remarks,  to  another  opportunity.  Meanwhile,  I  will  only  take  leave  to 
add,  that  the  metaphysical  opinions,  laid  down  by  Dr  Wardhiw,  are  not 
only  unsupported  by  scripture,  but  directly  opposed  to  some  of  its  phunest 
statements.  Does  Dr  VVardlaw  teach  that  Christ  suffered,  not  from  the 
law  which  his  people  had  broken,  but  from  public  justice  ?  Scripture 
teaches  us  no  lesH  unequivocally,  that  he  was  made  under  the  same  law  from 
which  his  people  were  in  danger.  For  what  else  can  be  made  out  of  tlist 
declaration,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  ?**  Does  Dr  Wardlaw  affiron 
that  guilt  is  intransferable  ?  Scripture  declares  that  "  the  Lord  laid  on 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all  ?**  Does  Dr  Wardlaw  speak  of  distributive 
justice,  (which  is  the  form  of  the  law  under  which  all  mankind  naturally 
are,)  being  *'  suspended,  overruled  and  superseded  ?**  The  apostle  repli«Hi 
to  him,  **  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid,  yea 
we  establish  the  law.'*  Our  Lord  himself  says,  and  the  language  \tt  as 
needful,  to  our  new  theologians,  as  it  was  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
**  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  J  am  not 
come  to  destroy  but  to/ulfill  thetn.  For  veinly  1  say  unto  you^  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  onejott  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
till  all  be  fulfilled*'  Not  to  mention  more,  how  contrary  to  scripture  is 
his  declaration,  that  even  the  pardoned  believer  will  be  guilty  for  ever  ? 
If  this  be  the  case,  why  is  it  vaid,  **  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous**  Why  are  believers  said  to  be  **  made  the  righteous- 
of  God  ifi  him  f'^  Why  are  they  said  to  have  *<  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  T*  How  are  they  said  to  be 
*'  without  fault  before  the  throne  ?"  Can  a  person  at  once  be  guilty  and 
righteous  f  Can  his  robes  be  white  and  polluted  at  the  same  time  ?  Can 
a  person  be  guilty  and  yet  without  fault  ?  And  if  all  are  guilty,  whom  God 
pardons,  what  becomes  of  the  declaration  that  he  **  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty  ?'* 

Indep.     You  must  admit,  that  considered  in  themselves  they  are  guilty. 

Orig,  Sec.  But  believers  are  never  regarded  according  to  what  th<*y 
are  in  themselves.  Christ  redeemed  them  from  their  personal  standing,  and 
no  sooner  do  they  believe,  than  they  are  united  to  him,  and  are  always 
viewed  as  being  in  him.  Out  of  him  they  were  always  guilty,  but  in  him 
they  are,  and  always  will  be,  righteous. 

Indep.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  farther  remarks,  as  my  time  is  quite 
gone? 

Orig.  Sec.     With  your  leave  I  shall  just  remark  two  things :  In  the 
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Jiret  placcy  the  system  which  we  have  been  considering  wants  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  If  Christ  did  not  satisfy  the  law  which  I  have  broken,  the 
law  by  which  1  am  condemned,  the  law  by  which  I  mast  be  judged,  I  do  not 
see  how  his  satisfaction  can  avail  for  any  salvation.  In  the  second  place^ 
the  **  new  theologians  *  boast  of  having  a  plainer  gospel  than  the  Calvinists, 
bat  if  we  look  to  these  specalattons  about  justice,  do  not  they  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?  The  common  people,  can  all  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  eatisfjnng  justice,  but  who,  among  them,  can 
understand  what  is  meant  by  satisfying  public  justice  ? 

Indep,     It  is  not  necessary  they  should. 

Orig.  Sec.  That  Christ  satisfied  public  justice,  is  the  foundation  of 
your  gospely  and  if  a  man  should  know  on  what  ground  he  builds  his  house 
for  time,  of  inexpressibly  greater  importance,  is  it,  that  he  should  know,  on 
what  ground,  he  builds  for  eternity. 

United  Pres,  As  I  suppose  the  conversation  is  closed  for  the  present, 
I  should  like,  at  a  future  period,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  as 
I  do  not  fully  coincide,  in  the  opinions,  which,  have  this  evening,  been  ex- 
pressed on  either  side. 

Orig".  Sec,    I  bhall  be  most  happy. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

FORXIGN. 


EuBOPB.  Franet  — THm  hie  Arth^ 
hUhop  of  ParxM.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers,  that  the  chief 
dignitary  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Paris,  the  late  M.  AfTre,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  desire  to  restore  peace,  between  the 
opposing  parties,  in  the  late  insurrection, 
in  June  last,  being  mortally  wounded  by 
a  musket  shot,  when  he  was  haranguing 
the  people  from  one  of  the  barricades. 
The  priests,  are  now  endeavouring  to 
turn  his  death  to  some  account  in  support 
of  their  system.  They  have  raised  him, 
it  is  said,  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  of  the 
first  order,  and  have  gone  beyond  all 
bounds,  in  what  they  have  said  and  done 
upon  this  subject.  They  have  delivered 
fulsome  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and 
eulogies  without  end,  and  have  distribute 
ed  medals  which  have  touched  the  body  of 
the  Archbishop  /  Nor  is  this  aU."  *'  At 
the  moment  I  write  to  you,"  says  the 
correspondent  of  Evangelieal  Chrietendom 
for  September,  *'  I  learn  fTom  the  jour- 
nals that  the  heart  of  the  blessed  Arch- 
bishop hat  been  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  faithful,  as  a  relic,  in  the  metropolitan 
church,  and  that  it  is  to  he  carried  in 


great  pomp  to  the  Carmelites'  Chapel, 
ifou  will  see  that  M.  A  Are,  who,  during 
his  life,  was  of  an  uneven  temper,  and 
not  excessively  modest,  will  be  canonized 
by  the  Pope.  This  will  be  another  saint 
added  to  the  Roman  Calendar. 

^nod  of  the  Reformed  Chvreh,  This 
Assembly  commenced  its  sittings,  on  Mon* 
day  the  11th  of  September  last,  in  the 
church  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  and  was 
principally  occupied  that  day  in  verifying 
the  powers  of  its  members,  and  complet- 
ing the  rolL  The  great  majority  of  the 
Synod,  for  distinction's  sake,  have  been 
denominated  Rationalists,  this  term  in- 
cluding parties  of  a  great  variety  of 
shades  of  sentiment, — the  Arian,  Sooi- 
nian.  Pelagian,  Neologian,  and  advocates 
of  other  forms  of  latitudinarianism.  The 
Evangelical  party  is  very  small.  Other 
matters  being  disposed  of,  the  Synod 
came,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the 
14th,  to  the  important  question,  whether 
the  Church  should  adopt  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  occupied  them  in  ditcnssioo 
for  five  days.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, the  question  was  thrown  into  va- 
rious   forms,    and   several   propositions 
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were  labmitted.  At  length  a  resolution 
wM  adopted,  to  the  eflPeet  that  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Church  ahould  be  left  un- 
touched,— that  is,  the  Synod  adopta  no 
existing  Confeuion,  nor  deems  it  necea- 
lary  to  frame  a  new  one.  At  the  aame 
time,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Synod  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
ehurches  generally. 

Bdpimm.  ProgreMaofEtangtliTuUion.'-^ 
At  Vilvorde,  a  little  town  about  two 
leagues  from  Brussels,  a  Protestant  con- 
gregation has  been  formed,  and  a  church 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  1 00  per  * 
■ons.  At  first  the  number  of  hearers 
amounted  only  to  fifteen,  and  commenced 
by  holding  their  meetings  in  a  grocer's 
warehouse.  Increasing  in  number  they 
expressed  a  strong  wish  to  obtain  a  cha- 
pel, and  partly  by  their  own  effbrts,  to- 
gether with  some  donations  from  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  they  were  soon  enabled  to 
realise  this  object.  Their  chapel  con- 
tinues to  be  well  attended.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  of  July,  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated,  when  a  goodly  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  left  the  Romish  Church, 
participated  in  it.  On  that  occasion  they 
were  joined  by  sereral  of  the  friends  and 
brethren  from  Brussels  who  took  part  in 
the  services.  At  Neuauvamx  also,  as  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  Belgian  Evan- 
gelical Society,  twenty- fire  persons,  after 
making  confession  of  their  faith,  and  re- 
nouncing the  errors  of  Popery,  partook 
lately,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
show  forth  his  death  until  he  come  again. 

Smitzerland.  —  Continued  svjffermgt  of 
tkt  Demiuioncarff  Paaton  in  tht  Canton  do 
FatuL  The  expectations  formerly  raised, 
that  the  judicial  authorities,  were  about 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  proceedings, 
against  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  have  not  been 
realised.  Instances,  are  still  occurring, 
which  show  the  determination  of  the 
Council  of  State,  to  carry  its  persecuting 
measures  into  execution.  One  minister 
after  another  is  ordered  to  quit  his  ap- 
pointed sphere  of  labour,  and  to  retire  to 
his  natire  commune,  and  it  is  said  the 
radicals  are  now  procuring  signatures,  to 
a  petition  to  the  Grand  Coundl,  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  pastors  banished  at  once 
from  the  Canton.  Those  who  ean  remain 
within  the  Canton,  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  do  so,  both  from  a  respect  to  their 


own  character,  and  attachment  to  their 
flocks ;  the  exiled  pastors,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  found  numerous  opportunities 
of  employing  themselves  in  the  service  of 
God,  in  localities  which  probably  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  visiting. 
And  thus  it  is  that  God  brings  good  out 
of  eviL  *'  No  commission  of  evangelisa- 
tion," says  the  Rev.  C.  Baap  of  Vevey, 
'*  could  have  served  the  interests  of  the 
Free  Church,  so  well,  as  has  been  done  by 
our  Council  of  State.  Of  this  we  have 
had  striking  proof;  persons  who  have 
been  hitherto  indifiPerent,  having  by  this 
means  been  rendered  attentive  to  their 
eternal  interests.  That  which  man  de- 
signed for  evil  God  has  converted  into  a 
blessing ;  and  while  he  makes  all  things 
work  together  for  the  good  of  his  child- 
ren, he  causes  the  wicked  to  fall  in  the 
snare  which  they  have  themselves  spread, 
and  makes  use  of  them  to  accomplish  his 
own  purposes.*"  About  thirty  of  these 
ministers  are  employed  in  France,  or  else- 
where, in  the  service  of  various  societies 
or  churches. 

iTALr— rAe  Pope  and  Protoolanfism, 
— Indications  are  occurring  from  time  to 
time,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  which 
shew  that  the  leaven  of  Protestantism 
is  beginning  to  work  its  way  throughout 
the  country :  and  of  this  it  would  appear 
the  Pope  is  no  indifferent  spectator.  On 
the  37th  of  August  last,  having  published 
in  connection  with  certain  anniversary 
services  in  Rome,  a  decree  for  the  beati- 
fication and  canonization  of  the  Reverend 
Father  Peter  Claver,  of  the  Jesuit 
Society,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Father  Postulator,  and  replied  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  render  thanks  to  God,  who,  in 
these  days  of  so  many  difiicolties,  testi- 
fies to  Italy  and  to  the  world,  how  much 
he  has  at  heart  his  holy  religion,  by  rais- 
ing up  men  of  fervour  in  those  places 
where  the  labourers  are  few  and  the 
harvest  is  atrandant.  It  is  no  small 
encouragement  given  to  us  by  the  Lord, 
when  be  gives  to  our  contemplation  men 
who  have  for  so  many  lustres  devoted 
themselves  to  enriching  the  church  with 
new  conquests.  This  oonsolatton  is  the 
more  grateful,  a»  it  it  moot  painfid  to  moo 
m  the  timoo  in  which  wo  livo  that  thero  io 
hoing  introdueod  into  all  Catholic  Itafy, 
and  eoen  into  the  contre  of  Chriotianit^ 
Protetlantitm^  not  hy  one  accomplieCf  bmt 
by   thouoandt   and  tont  of  thouoando  of 
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aeeompKeea.  Tbej  nwiiifett  the  most 
ardent  tows  for  Italian  nationality,  and 
yet,  in  order  to  promote  it  they  use  the 
meet  abominable  meant  calculated  only  to 
deetroy  it.  At  the  moment  when  Ger- 
many, animated  with  the  same  tpirit, 
acknowledges  that  a  diversity  of  religions 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, inasmuch  as  the  Protestants  form 
projects  of  a  union,  there  are  found  in 
Italy  men  who,  without  dreading  an  im- 
mense religious  scandal,  and  an  immense 
political  danger,  presume  to  introduce 
the  pestilential  seed  of  separation  of  the 
unity  of  faith  in  order  to  obtain  unity  of 
nation.  This  is  the  point  to  which  pas- 
sions blindly  lead  Let  us  pray  to  God 
that  he  will  disperse  this  darkness,  and, 
confiding  in  divine  promises,  let  us  recall 
to  our  minds  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  the  Church'* 

HuNOABT. — AfiaMum  to  the  Jews, — The 
Rev.  Messrs  Wingate  and  Smith,  labour- 
ing at  Pesth  as  missionaries  to  the  Jews, 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  have  been  constrained  to  retire 
from  their  sphere  of  labour  for  a  time, 
and  have  returned  to  Scotland,  bringing 
their  families  with  them.  From  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  whole  of  Hungary, 
and  the  vast  preparations  making  for 
further  hostilities  betvreen  the  contending 
parties,  they  found  it  impracticable  to 
remain  longer,  either  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, or  with  any  prospect  of  carrying 
on  their  labours  with  success.  They  are 
ready,  however,  to  return  again  as  soon 
as  peace  is  restored,  and  cherish  the  hope 
that  a  wider  and  more  efCsctualdoor  may 
be  opened  up  to  them  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  work,  by  the  changes  that  are  at 
present  passing  over  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  they  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments that  every  moment  of  peace  may 
be  improved  by  the  converts,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Mission,  for  carrjring  on  the 
various  departments  of  christian  labour 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Asia.  India. — Orphan  JnstUmtUm  ai 
Calcutta, — In  this  institution  connected 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
work  of  grace  is  going  forward  in  the 
conversion  of  the  orphan  Hindu  girls. 
In  addition  to  those  formerly  reported, 
Dr  DuflF  announces  the  admission  of  other 
five  into  the  visible  Church  by  bi4>tism, 
the  missionaries  having  no  ground  to 
question  the  reality  of  their  love  to  the 
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Lord  Jesus.  «  Thus,"  he  says,  «  withia 
the  last  eight  months  have  not  fewer  than 
twelve  given  credible  evidence  of  a  saving 
conversion  in  that  institution  I"  Fronf 
the  same  place  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Mackay, 
in  a  communication  of  later  date,  reports 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  Hindn 
youth,  Dinonath  Adhya.     He  has  been 

gw  five  or  six  years  in  the  seminary  at 
alcutta,  and  is  far  advanced  in  his 
studies,  being  now  in  the  fourth  year's 
college  class.  Two  sermons  by  Dr  Duff 
appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  helpful  to 
him  :  one  on  the  text,  <*  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  and  the  other 
on  the  text,  '*  My  son  give  me  thine 
heart."  At  Bomhajf  the  interests  of  the 
Mission  have  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
the  removal  of  a  most  effective  labourer, 
especially  as  regards  the  females  of  India, 
— we  refer  to  the  death  of  Mrs  Nisbet, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Nisbet  of  the 
Free  Church.  From  the  same  place  the 
Rev.  Dr  Wilson  reports  the  ordination 
by  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Bombay,  of 
the  Rev.  Hormaxdji  Pestonjl,  the  fellow 
convert  and  friend  of  Dha^jibhai  Nan- 
roji,  formerly  ordained  by  the  Free  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh.  They  are  both  of 
the  Parsi  race,  and  are  destined  for  mis- 
sionary labour  among  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen scattered  throughout  the  exten- 
sive regions  of  India. 

Sandwich  hlande, — Afossaere  of  Afit- 
stomirjfs. — ^Aceounts  of  a  most  revolting 
character  have  been  received  from  these 
islands,  detailing  the  massacre  by  the 
natives  of  an  entire  community  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  settled  in  Columbia. 
For  more  than  ten  years  this  colony,  com* 
posed  of  members  distinguished  in  the 
society  of  American  missions  for  their 
seal,  laboured  under  Rev.  Dr  Whitemaa, 
for  tiM  intellectual  and  religions  improve* 
ment  of  the  Cayons^,  one  of  the  most 
ferocions  and  most  ignorant  of  the  tribes 
of  the  river  Columbia.  At  two  hours 
after  mid- day  the  Indians  arriyed,  one 
by  one,  at  the  mission,  with  an  air  of 
calm,  and  under  various  pretexts,  having 
arms  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  Dr 
Whiteman  was  employed  in  teaching 
the  children,  while  bis  coUeagnes  were 
occupied,  some  in  study  and  others  in  do- 
mestic cares.  The  ladles  were  assembled 
in  a  large  room  where  they  taught  the 
native  girls  to  read  and  sew.     When  tlM 
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Indtans  found  thenaeWes  in  infficient 
numbers  to  execute  their  atrocioue  pro- 
ject, tliey  suddenly  surrounded  all  ptrta 
of  the  establishment,  and  throwing  them- 
lelyes  upon  their  unfortunate  Tictims, 
■ome  with  hatchets,  others  with  pistols, 
toon  turned  the  house  of  God  into  a  hor- 
rible slaughter-house.  The  doctor  re- 
oeiTed  a  ball  in  the  centre  of  his  bregp 
and  the  blow  of  a  hatchet  on  the  head ; 
he  had  just  strength  enough  to  drag  him- 
self to  a  sofa  where  he  breathed  his  last. 
Bis  wife,  Mrs  Whiteman,  was  literally 
eut  to  pieces.  The  other  ladies  and  their 
children  were  about  to  undergo  a  similar 
iSste,  when  a  voice  from  among  the  Indi- 
ans cried,  '  Pity  the  innocent,'  and  they 
were  spared.  Of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  mission  who  were  left  extended  in 
their  blood,  four  still  lived  after  the  car- 
nage ;  these  the  Indians  had  struclt  less 
cruelly,  beliering  them  to  be  less  guilty. 
The  cause  of  these  savage  doings  is  said 
to  have  been  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  that  Dr  Whiteman  wished  to 
poison  them  and  to  give  their  country  to 
the  Americans. 

Africa Old  Calabar, — The   Bev. 

Mr  Waddell  of  this  Mission  has  returned 
to  Scotland,  in  accordance  with  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  with 
his  original  engagement — which  was  that 
he  should  return  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
He  is  making  preparations  to  take  out 
Mrs  Waddell,  and  will  soon  return  to  set 
up  his  home  at  Old  Calabar.  The  Rev. 
W.  Anderson,  Bosehill,  Jamaica,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Board  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jameson,  and 
will  henceforth  become  the  coadjutor  of 
Mr  Waddell  in  his  missionary  labours  io 
Old  Calabar. 

South  Africa. — Ceuaiion  of  H6»tilUiet 
and  ruumptiom  of  Mittionaty  operationa, 
•^The  hostilities  to  which  Southern 
Africa  was  so  lately  the  scene  having 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  the  mis- 
sionaries labouring  in  connection  with 
various  religions  denominations  in  this 
country  have  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive stations,  and  are  busily  engaged  in 
gathering  their  scattered  flocks  and  re- 
newing the  work  in  which  they  had  been 
employed.  The  directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  have  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  from  their  body  to  visit  the 
several  stations  connected  with  the  Soci- 


ety. They  have  fnvited  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Freeman,  Home  Secretary  of  the  Sode* 
ty,  to  undertake  this  service ;  and  they 
are  gratified  to  state  that  he  has  acceded 
to  their  request. 

China. — Perth  among  tho  Beathm. — 
Drs  Medhurst  and  Lockhart,  and  Mr 
Muirhead^  agents  to  the  London  Biissios- 
ary  Society^  stationed  at  Shanghae,  the 
fkrthest  north  of  the  five  cities  to  whiek 
foreigners  have  access,  were  assailed  in  a 
most  furious  and  brutal  manner  on  ths 
8th  of  March  last,  to  the  imminent  dsa- 
ger  of  their  lives,  by  a  band  of  native 
Chinese.  On  the  morning  of  that  dsj 
they  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
Tsing-poo,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  ths 
westward^  having  made  their  arrange- 
ments so  to  return  to  tShanghae  vrithia 
twenty-four  hours.  As  soon  as  they  hsd 
entered  the  city  they  commenced  to  dis- 
tribute tracts  from  house  to  boose,  and 
were  peaoeably  pursuing  their  labours, 
when  they  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
turbulent  mob  of  Chinese  boatmen,  re- 
cently thrown  out  of  employment,  and  in- 
tent on  plunder.  At  first  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  hoot  and  throw  stones ;  and  while 
they  were  pushing  and  striving  to  advance 
one  of  them  received  a  alight  blow  in  the 
face  with  a  cane.  This  increased  the  ex- 
citement so  much  that  the  missionaries 
were  unable  to  leave  the  city  quietly,  as 
they  had  resolved  to  do.  Persuasion  and 
promises  were  employed  in  vain.  They 
were  all  in  an  instant  attacked  in  the 
most  furious  manner  and  obliged  to  flee, 
Dr  Lockhart  remaining  in  their  hands, 
and  they  beating  him  cruelly  on  the 
ground.  Returning  to  his  rescue,  his 
brethren  were  instantly  subjected  to  the 
same  ferocious  treatment ;  the  crowd  be- 
ing armed  with  sticks  and  crowbars, 
swords  and  staves,  and  in  one  instance 
with  a  heavy  iron  chain.  The  attack  wss 
evidently  of  a  murderous  character,  and 
any  one  of  the  blows  so  profhsely  dealt 
out  might,  if  not  restrained  by  a  Divine 
hand,  have  resulted  in  death.  The  mis- 
sionaries themselves  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  life,  and  were  suffering  themselves  to 
be  dragged  back  towards  the  city,  when 
they  were  taken  in  charge  by  some  of  the 
officials  in  a  kind  and  fHendly  manner. 
The  magistrate  provided  them  with  an 
escort  to  their  own  l>oat,  and  they  reached 
home  next  morning.  The  British  Consul 
at  Shanghae,  on  receiving  the  necessary 
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information,  instantly  adopted  prompt 
and  vigorous  measaret  to  obtain  redress, 
and  completely  succeeded  in  his  object, 


■o  that  the  aflkir  is  likely  to  issue  in  an 
increased  security  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course to  British  residents  at  Shanghae. 


Domestic. 


Manumenl  to  the  Martyrs  at  Wiffton, 
On  Sabbath,  the  24th  September,  the 
Rer.  Dr  Symington  of  Glasgow  preach( 
a  sermon  in  the  parish  church  of  Wlgton, 
when  a  collection  was  made  for  erecting 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, Margaret  Lauchlane>  Margaret 
Wilson,  and  others,  whose  ashes  repose 
in  the  churchyard  of  that  town.  The 
Rev.  Doctor  chose  for  his  sabject  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  Rer.  vi.  9,  10, 
11.  The  collection  amounted  to  the 
handsome  sum  of  L.27,  Is.  3d. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  m  Ire* 
land. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Synod 
was  held  in  Londonderry  in  June  last, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tha 
Moderator,  Rev.  Thomss  Carlile  of 
Rathfirland,  from  Isaiah  xii.  11,  13, 
**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman 
said,  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night."  It  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  of  Students, 
that  eleven  students  had  attended  the 
private  classes  during  the  last  season ; 
that  they  had  read  critically  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  in  Greek;  hsid  been  exa- 
mined on  Shaw*s  Exposition  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  •  and  that  a 
few  lectures  on  Christian  missions  had 
been  delivered  to  them.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  inquiries  bad  been  made  oon- 
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eeming  their  acqoaSntanoe  with  the  dlt^ 
tive  principles  of  the  Chnroh's  testl- 
and  that  Messrs  W.  S.  Graham 
J.  Newell,  theological  students,  had 
completed  their  collegiate  studies.  The 
fourth  Thursday  of  November  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  January  1649  as  ft 
day  of  fasting. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Endowimg  tht  JRo- 
man  Catholie  Church  in  /re/aa<f.— The 
'*  Christian  Times"  mskes  the  following 
calculation  of  the  sum  necessary  to  endow 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland — 

8000  Curates,  yearly  salary, 
each  L.iOO  per  anmum,     L.300,000 

1000  Parish  Priests  or  Rec- 
tors, yearly  salary,  each 
L.  1 50  per  aanwn,        .         1 50,000 

750  Town  Rectors,  yearly 
salary,    eeeh    L.300    per 

825,000 


100,000 
25,000 


200  Dignified  and  Metropo- 
litan Clergy,  yearly  salary, 
each  L.600  per  aitaioa, 

25  Deans,  &c.,  yearly  salary, 
each  L.  1000  per  annmm^ 

25  Bishops,  kc,  yearly  sa- 
lary,   each    L.3000   per 


Total, 


75,000 
L.675,000 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Pollokshaws,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  September,  the  Rer.  Ci.£iairt 
MoscBiP,  minister  of  the  first  congregation  of  the  United  Original  Secession 
Church,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  ministry. 


ERRATA  IN  OUR  LAST. 

Page  510,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  impenetrable,**  read  **  imponderable.' 
„       1 1th         „  „       for  •*  tenacity*'  read  «•  tenuity." 

„        „  „  „      for  ••  adapting"  read  ••  adopting." 


THE  «  CHRISTIAN  NEWS.** 

In  our  last  we  called  attention  to  the  singular  want  of  discrimination 
manifested  by  the  "  Christian  News,"  inasmuch  as  he  bad  supposed  that 
one  of  our  objections  to  Morrisonianism  was  a  statement  of  what  was 
held  by  the  Morrisonians  themselves.      We  objected  to  the  doctrine  that 
every  oeliever  must  have  wsurance,  because  it  **  subverts  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  gospel  bj  suspending  the  salvation  of  the  soul  upon  confi- 
dence in  the  act  of  faith,  and  ii^>n  confidence  in  the  object  of  faith — 
upon  believing  in  our  faith  and 4p^  upon  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 
After  considering  the  matter  for  Two  whole  months,  during  which  he  has 
obviously  been  sore  vexed,  he  comes  forward  with  some  small  criticism 
about  substantives  and  participles  which  have  no  reference  to  the  subject 
in  dispute,  and,  having  by  means  of  these  filled  the  space  which  ought  to 
have  been  occupied  with  argument,  he  asserts  in  despite  of  ourselves,  who 
ought  surely  to  know  best,  that  what  we  meant  as  an  objection  to  Mor- 
risonianism was  not  an  objection,  but  a  statement  of  what  we  believed,  in 
our  ignorance,  that  the  Morrisonians  held.     There  is  no  use  of  arguing 
with  an  opponent  who  insists  upon  knowing  what  we  mean  better  than 
we  do  ourselves.     Whenever  he  is  beaten,  and  cannot  answer  our  argu- 
ments, he  will  transubstantiate  our  statements,  converting  objections  to  a 
doctrine  into  that  doctrine  itself^  and  then  excommunicate  all  who  dare 
to   affirm   that   the    objection   to    the    doctrine   is   not  the   doctrine; 
just  as  the  priest  converts  the  bread  into  our  Lord's  body,  and  then  ex- 
communicates all  who  insist  that  it  is  still  bread.     We  do  not  concede 
such  a  privilege  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  neither  will  we  concede  such  a 
privilege  to  the  errorist  who  is  but  of  yesterday.     We  tell  the  Romanist 
that  the  bread  is  still  bread,  after  all  that  he  can  do,  and  we  tell  the  Morrison- 
ian  that  our  objection  is  still  an  objection,  after  all  that  he  can  say.     We     • 
do  object  to  Morrisonianism,  whatever  the  '*  Christian  News"  may  assert  to 
the  contrary,  that  it  *<  subverts  the  foundations  of  the  whole  gospel,  by 
suspending  the  salvation  of  the  soul  upon  confidence  in  the  act  of  faith, 
and  not  upon  confidence  in  the  object  of  faith ;  upon  believing  in  our  faith, 
and  not  upon  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    That  we  did  so  object, 
and  do  so  object,  to  the  Morrisonian  view  of  assurance,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  cease  to  be  a  fact,  though  the  **  News"  should  quibble  about  it 
during  the  next  four  years,  as  he  has  quibbled  already  during  the  last  four 
months.     Verily  it  is  a  new  mode  of  answering  an  objection,  gravely  to 
come  forward,  and  tell  the  person  making  it,  You  are  quite  mistaken,  my 
dear  sir,  in  supposing  that  that  is  an  objection  to  our  system ;  it  is,  I  can 
assure  you,  no  such  thing ;  it  is  a  statement  of  what  you  believe  our  sys- 
tem to  be.     This  is  a  new  way  of  making  war :  but  it  is  fitting  that  the 
"  New  Theology"  should  be  defended  by  a  new  kind  of  reason.     Here 
has  the  <<  Christian  News"  been  toiling  and  torturing  himself,  since  the 
month  of  July,  in  gnawing  at  the  fringes  of  our  argument.     He  has  taken 
precious  care  all  the  while  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  real  merits  of 
the  dispute.     If,  after  studying  the  subject  so  long,  he  thinks  he  can  dis- 
cuss it,  then,  by  all  means,  let  him  try.     We  maintain  the  objection  above 
stated  as  a  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine,  that  "  every  saint  must  have 
assurance  at  all  times."     Let  the  "  Christian  News"  show  that  this  ob- 
jection is  not  valid.     We  give  him  six  weeks  to  make  the  attempt ;  but, 
in  courtesy,  let  him,  if  he  can,  not  be  longer,  that  we  may  see  his  lucu- 
brations before  going  to  the  press,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  his 
(ormer  remarks. 
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